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THE  THEATRE 

HE  theatre,  unlike  poetry,  or  painting,  has 
no  medium  of  expression  peculiar  to 
itself.  It  is  compelled  to  seek  indi- 
viduality through  a  dynamic  fusion  of 
other  arts,  each  capable  of  independent 
development.  This  fusion,  which  has 
for  its  technical  purpose  unity  in  pro- 
duction, design,  cannot  be  obtained  by  adding  one 
factor  to  another :  it  fnust  be  derived  from  the  cen- 
tral rhythm  that  controls  all  art  forms.  This  central 
rhythm  is  movement :  movement  controls  the  motion 
of  the  actor,  the  play  of  light  upon  the  stage,  the 
rhythm  of  line  upon  the  background,  the  course  of 
thought  and  emotion,  the  sound  of  voices.  To  the 
fulfillment  of  this  central  rhythm,  to  "significant 
form,"  all  other  purposes,  including  that  of  repre- 
sentation, are  theoretically  subordinate. 

Before  the  theatre  can  seek  validity,  it  must  first 
acknowledge  the  limitations  of  its  medium.  These 
limitations  are  clearly  defined.  A  stage  has  all  the 
dimensions  of  material  reality,  but  not  material 
reality.  This  precludes  realism,  which  becomes 
valid  only  when  it  attains  the  actual:  whereupon 
it  ceases  to  be  art.    Again,  the  factors  of  produc- 
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2  THE  THEATRE 

tion  are  not  purposed  for  illusion :  light  is  not  sun- 
light ;  papier-mache  is  not  stone ;  perspective  cannot 
escape  distortion  if  it  exceeds  the  physical  area  of 
the  stage.  Such  limitations  free  the  theatre;  for 
only  by  avoiding  realism  can  art  hope  to  find  reality. 
No  art  can  attain  sincerity  by  denying  the  authen- 
ticity of  its  medium. 

What,  then,  is  the  theatre!  A  conventionalized 
form  that,  by  assimilating  the  inner  rhythms  of 
many  arts  into  the  service  of  a  new  structure, 
creates  new  beauty. 


I.    The  Consteuctivb  Basis 
The  Theatre  as  a  Creative  Art 

In  the  search  for  a  more  valid  method  of  inter- 
pretation, the  theatre  has  of  necessity  utilized  a 
drama  written  for  an  earlier  technique.  For  this 
drama  it  has  discovered  new  and  important  values, 
but  the  result,  except  in  plays  based  upon  lyric 
conventionalization,  has  never  escaped  a  certain 
artificiality.  Plays  written  for  one  technique  are 
not  subject  to  interpretation  by  another.  To  stage 
them  in  any  but  a  modification  of  the  original  manner 
makes  conflict  inevitable. 

But  this  conflict  between  material  and  method  has 
revealed  to  the  theatre  the  existence  of  an  aesthetic 
resource  at  least  partially  independent  of  the  drama 
to  which  it  has  been  subordinated.  Dramatic  action, 
for  example,  has  developed  a  beauty  of  rhythmic 
movement  apart  from  representation;  light,  modi- 
fied from  realism  to  secure  an  impressionist  unity 
for  the  production,  has  found  an  intrinsic  emotional 
vitality.  Moreover,  conventionalization  in  light,  and 
later  in  stage  decoration,  has  tended  to  react  upon 
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the  other  factors,  action  and  sound,  drawing  them 
always  away  from  the  existent  drama  towards  a 
creative  art  inherent  to  the  media  of  the  theatre 
itself. 

In  the  work  that  already  has  been  accomplished, 
the  conflict  between  material  and  method  so  far 
decreases  in  the  staging  of  the  Greek  or  of  the 
Oriental  drama  as  to  suggest  a  consonance  of  these 
with  the  modern  theatre,  a  consonance  which  cer- 
tain conventions — such  as  the  chorus,  lyricism,  indi- 
rection,— associated  with  the  ritualistic  drama,  tend, 
by  their  adaptability,  to  emphasize.  But  by  no 
return  to  the  Greek  or  to  any  other  form  or  con- 
tent, even  in  modification,  can  the  conflict  be  elimi- 
nated. Only  when  content  and  technique  spring  from 
an  identical  source  does  art  attain  validity.  The 
media  of  the  new  art  are  unlike  those  of  any  other 
theatre  until  now.  A  new  type  of  drama,  therefore, 
based  directly  upon  the  modern  factors  of  produc- 
tion (and  consequently  having  no  independent  exist- 
ence outside  the  theatre)  would  seem,  if  the  present 
movement  is  not  to  remain  solely  a  method  of  stage- 
craft, the  end  by  which  the  results  thus  far  achieved 
are  to  find  permanence. 

The  elements  of  such  drama  are  clearly  indicated, 
but  the  employment  of  them  will  involve  a  complete 
restatement  of  the  aesthetics  of  the  theatre.  It  is 
an  art  that  must  establish  its  own  precedent,  an  art 
to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  media  of  production, 
by  a  dynamic  interpretation  of  the  factors  by  which 
this  technique  is  governed. 

The  Factors  of  Production 

The  structural  basis  of  design  in  the  theatre  is  an 
equilibrium  maintained  by  the  interplay  of  three 
forces — action,  sound,  and  light — which  express  the 
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central  rhythm,  movement,  through  various  factors 
of  production.  The  subordination  of  one  factor  to 
another — of  stage  decoration,  for  example,  to  "the 
living  presence  of  the  actor" — obstructs  this  equi- 
librium by  weakening  the  dynamic  expressiveness  of 
the  other  factors,  in  this  instance  by  making  of 
static  rhythm  a  more  or  less  unobtrusive  background. 
The  actor  has  tended  to  concentrate  the  vitality  of 
the  theatre  to  himself,  compelling  from  light,  stage 
decoration,  color,  even  from  sound,  a  subservient 
and,  for  the  most  part,  a  passive  function. 

A  valid  art  of  the  theatre  must  develop  creative 
resource  not  in  one  but  in  all  of  these  factors.  Their 
dynamic  power  has  been  discovered,  but  it  has  not 
been  understood  or  controlled,  by  the  new  stage- 
craft. A  revaluation  is  necessary  that  will  liberate 
and  utilize  this  creative  resource.  Such  a  revalua- 
tion is  to  be  found  by  assuming  that  these  factors, 
being  alike  media  for  the  expression  of  the  central 
rhythm,  are  essentially  equivalent  in  value,  and  that 
the  central  rhythm  may  lead  sometimes  through  one 
and  sometimes  through  another  factor,  though  at 
the  end  it  is  always  the  central  rhythm  and  not  the 
factors  themselves  which  have  led. 

To  formulate  this  idea  more  concretely,  the  pro- 
duction may  be  imagined  as  the  work  of  a  creative 
artist  who  holds  in  his  hand  various  factors,  cosmic 
in  relationship :  the  human  figure  or,  by  convention, 
the  liber-marionette;  light,  which  he  animates  into 
power;  sound,  indirect  as  in  music,  direct  as  in 
words  or  the  sound  of  wind ;  physical  movement  or 
the  static  suggestion  of  movement,  as  in  a  motion- 
less figure  or  the  rhythm  of  line  upon  a  background. 
These  he  plays  one  against  the  other  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  rhythms,  all  evolved  from  the  central 
rhythm,  movement,  into  significant  form. 
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In  this  revaluation  lies  not  alone  a  more  direct 
and  potent  dramatic  structure,  but  unity  in  the  most 
complex  of  all  art  forms,  a  unity  derived  from  inner 
relationships,  expressing  a  reality  so  intense,  so  uni- 
versal, that  it  cannot  be  infonnally  conveyed,  but 
must  find  utterance  in  conventionalization. 

The  Drama 

A  new  technique  reveals  the  content  of  experience 
under  a  new  aspect.  The  drama  of  the  art  theatre, 
developed  through  a  technique  that  will  utilize  the 
creative  resource  of  all  the  factors  of  production, 
must  of  necessity  differ  from  existent  drama  in  con- 
tent no  less  than  in  method.  Rhythmic  in  expression, 
it  will  search  life  in  terms  of  movement,  in  terms  of 
the  fundamental  rhythm  that  controls  experience. 
It  will  tend  to  liberate  the  subjective,  to  give  to  the 
inner  rhythms  a  concrete  and  infinitely  flexible 
utterance. 

This  transfer  of  emphasis  from  the  dominance  of 
externality  is  inevitable  to  a  medium  composed  of 
factors  that  meet  on  a  plane  of  conventionalization. 
If,  however,  conventionalization  is  but  a  manner,  a 
formality  in  arrangement,  or  imitative  of  primitive 
art,  it  defeats  beauty  by  being  extrinsic,  artificial. 
Only  when  conventionalization  is  born  of  a  white-hot 
fusion  of  reality  constrained  into  a  single  accurate 
expression  do  the  inner  rhythms  rise  with  a  mini- 
mum of  loss  into  fulfillment. 

To  the  dramatist,  therefore,  the  problem  is  one 
of  a  new  craftsmanship  based  upon  a  new  intention. 
He  must  free  his  capacity  of  expression  through  the 
development  and  control  of  an  almost  unexplored 
resource.  The  art  potentially  created  by  the  "re- 
theatralization  of  the  theatre ' '  implies  a  drama,  not 
of  literature,  but  of  craftsmanship,  a  drama  whose 
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technical  foundation  is  the  flexibility  of  rhythm, 
to  which,  as  to  the  dramatic  material  which  it 
has  power  to  release,  there  is  no  limitation  save 
that  of  the  creative  vitality  of  the  artist.  Rhythms 
may  be  strict  or  broken,  flowing  or  staccato,  inter- 
mingled, developed  through  counterpoint,  even  repe- 
tition :  active  and  static  rhythm  in  concord  and  dis- 
cord. Nor  is  it  impossible  to  conceive  beauty  of  form 
creating  by  reflex  its  own  content. 

Of  the  drama  little  should  be  written.  The  trend 
can  be  but  remotely  forecast :  it  may  in  no  way  be 
directed,  even  to  a  high  seriousness.  But  perhaps 
by  this  new  drama  may  be  realized  that  profound 
definition  which  Brunetiere  applies  to  tragedy — an 
action  "represented  under  an  aspect  of  eternity." 


II.   The  Fouk  Dominant  Rhythms 

The  four  dominant  rhythms  of  the  theatre — or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  the  four  chief  factors  by 
which  rhythm  is  expressed — will  be  found  to  have 
certain  characteristics  that  differentiate,  but  by  no 
means  rigidly,  the  quality  of  rhythm  that  speaks 
through  them.  Thus,  static  rhythm  is  dependent 
upon  the  development  of  one  of  these  factors,  stage 
decoration;  while  the  active  rhythm  is  manifested 
through  three  factors  dissimilar  in  method — the 
actor,  sound,  and  light. 

The  Rhythm  Called  Stage  Decoration 

Of  the  four  dominant  rhythms,  that  through  which 
the  central  rhythm  can  best  assert  control  by  sta- 
bility, the  factor  which  may  be  called  the  static 
expression  of  movement,  is  stage  decoration.  As 
static  rhythm,  it  exercises  over  the  other  factors  a 
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certain  power,  modifying,  though  itself  capable  of 
modification  by  them.  To  attain  this  strength  as 
static  rhythm,  stage  decoration  must  seek  to  declare 
the  inner  significance  of  background  rather  than  to 
emphasize  external  representation. 

The  scenery  of  the  non-realistic  theatre  has  thus 
far  been  something  of  a  compromise.  Neither  the 
present  symbolism  nor  stylization  through  the  use  of 
decorative  motives,  though  both  have  proved  capable 
of  releasing  inner  significance,  has  avoided  a  modi- 
fied realism.  Nor,  as  methods,  have  they  been  able 
to  sustain  the  authority  of  a  static  rhythm  contin- 
uously against  the  rhythm  of  the  other  factors. 

To  sustain  this  authority  through  the  duration  of 
the  play  requires  the  most  minute  adjustment.  The 
result  is  dependent  rather  upon  the  temper  and 
vitality  of  the  design  than  upon  representation. 
Indeed,  representation  tends  to  diminish  the  sig- 
nificance of  background,  terminating  the  interest  by 
becoming  a  mere  statement  of  locality.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  some  modification  of  the  so-called 
futurist  method  in  painting  may  contribute,  because 
of  its  subtlety,  emotional  suggestion,  and  reserve, 
towards  the  conquering  of  this  defect. 

There  are  times  at  least  when  stage  decoration 
can  leave  to  other  resources  the  indication  of  place. 
Place  may  often  be  suggested  more  subtly  and,  to 
the  imagination,  more  perfectly  by  the  ' '  visualizing 
word."  Moreover,  essential  drama  has  not  always 
a  basis  in  locality.  Unity  of  place,  like  unity  of  time, 
is  a  matter  only  of  expedience.  The  means  to  assert 
control  as  static  rhythm,  structural  arrangement  of 
draperies  and  screens,  geometry  of  line,  objects 
significant  in  form,  may  prove,  even  in  development, 
but  a  part  of  the  resource  of  stage  decoration.  The 
ultimate  resource  can  be  found  only  in  experiment. 
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The  Rhythm  Called  the  Actor 

The  active  rhythm  of  the  theatre  manifests  move- 
ment through  three  factors  externally  unlike,  of 
which  the  most  mobile  in  capacity  of  expression  is 
the  actor.  Acting,  no  less  than  light  or  stage  deco- 
ration, is  a  formal  art.  The  body  is  a  conventional- 
ized medium  which  the  artist  controls  as  light  is 
controlled  by  the  electrician.  The  subtle  variations 
inevitable  to  expression  through  the  human  body, 
variations  that  give  an  aspect  of  immediateness  to 
the  performance,  are  but  emphasis  to  the  necessity 
of  technical  control.  Without  conventionalization  in 
acting,  the  first  surge  of  light,  the  first  introduction 
of  a  rhythmic  factor,  destroys  the  unity  of  pro- 
duction. 

Realism  in  acting,  however,  is  not  a  fallacy  in 
method,  but  rather  an  imperfection  of  technique,  a 
mid-course  between  the  actual  and  the  conven- 
tional. As  reality  reaches  towards  a  more  intense 
expression  it  tends  to  eliminate  the  casual,  to  become 
less  imitative,  and  to  achieve  form.  At  its  heighth 
it  achieves  conventionalization.  .  A  trained  body  is 
but  the  beginning.  The  technique  of  acting  in  the 
art  theatre  is  founded  upon  a  dynamic  receptivity 
of  the  spirit. 

The  relationship  of  one  actor  to  another,  and  of 
acting  to  the  inclusive  rhythm  of  the  production, 
modifies  individual  expression  without  obstructing  it. 
Acting  is  a  rhythm  subdivided  among  many  actors, 
distributed  into  parts  that  recombine  to  form  a 
rhythmic  continuity — ^which,  extended  in  time  and 
space,  coordinated  with  the  other  factors,  forms  the 
living  movement  of  the  production.  As  a  part  of 
this  inclusive  rhythm,  the  actor,  even  when  he  domi- 
nates as  protagonist,  remains,  in  the  widest  meaning 
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of  the  term,  a  decorative  figure.  He  is  an  element, 
surrounded  and  affected  by  the  other  rhythms,  of 
the  mise  en  scene.  This  is  not  subordination:  it  is 
the  strengthening  of  his  power  by  alliance  with  every 
resource. 

The  Rhythm  Called  Sound 

By  the  rhythm  called  sound  is  meant  not  expres- 
sion through  words  only,  but  through  music  and 
whatever  other  sounds,  direct  or  indirect,  may  be 
utilized  in  the  movement  of  the  production.  This 
manifold  division  of  the  sound-rhythm,  comparable 
to  that  of  acting  among  actors,  has  been  developed 
without  an  accurate  valuation  of  its  purpose.  Words, 
for  example,  are  perhaps  the  least  understood  of  all 
the  media  of  the  theatre.  The  failure  to  evaluate 
words  has  forced  two  extremes :  the  so-called  literary 
drama,  with  its  substitution  of  dialogue  for  an  im- 
perfect pantomime,  and  the  silent  drama,  which  is 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  pantomime. 

To  reach  an  accurate  valuation,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  each  rhythm  of  the  theatre  is  determined 
by  its  obverse,  an  obverse  that  makes  of  the  rhythm 
itself  an  overtone — immobility  implying  movement, 
darkness  implying  light.  The  basis  of  sound  is 
silence.  Without  silence,  it  has  no  background ;  with- 
out sound,  silence  has  but  the  vitality  of  inhibition. 
Words  that  rise  out  of  silence  have  domination  and 
leadership.  The  theatre  is  the  only  art,  except  per- 
haps certain  forms  of  music,  that  can  give  to  single 
words,  to  compact  phrases,  the  beauty  of  isolation. 

Nor  has  music  itself  as  a  division  of  the  sound- 
rhythm  yet  discovered  its  true  significance.  Like 
light  and  stage  decoration,  it  has  been  restricted  in 
the  theatre  to  a  subordinate  purpose,  to  one  almost 
wholly  interpretative  of  the  other  rhythms.     But 
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music  has  power  beyond  this.  It  too,  no  less  than 
stage  decoration  or  the  actor,  is  a  medium  through 
which  the  central  rhythm  may  lead  the  action  of 
the  play.  To  this  further  development  is  but  a  step 
forward :  in  that  step  lies  the  consummation  of  music 
as  a  theatric  art. 

Of  the  other  divisions — sounds  directly  expressive 
of  emotion,  freed  from  the  imagery  of  words,  that 
belong  to  the  actor;  sounds  that  have  a  basis,  but 
not  an  expression,  in  realism,  of  wind,  of  storm,  or 
of  the  sea;  impersonal  sounds  of  all  kinds — there 
remains  much  to  be  said.  It  may  be  that  they  are 
developing  towards  a  new  rhythmic  factor,  towards 
a  music  conceived  according  not  to  the  laws  of  music 
but  to  the  laws  of  the  theatre. 

The  Rhythm  Called  Light 

Between  sound  and  light  there  is  an  especial  co- 
ordination. Both  are  rhythms  that  leap  past  inter- 
mediate barriers  to  a  direct  emotional  contact.  In 
light,  this  directness  reaches  its  ultimate  strength. 
Light  is  the  visualization  of  wave  forces,  the  isola- 
tion of  one  part  of  the  beating  rhythms  of  the  uni- 
verse. Objectified  by  the  mechanism  of  the  mind, 
it  expresses  strange  and  occult  rhythms.  The  so- 
caUed  emotional  lighting,  the  denial  of  realism  that 
light  may  follow  without  hindrance  the  mood  of  the 
play,  has  already  acknowledged  this  subjective 
power.  Little  by  little,  light  has  even  assumed, 
without  definitely  asserting,  something  akin  to 
mastery. 

But,  like  all  factors,  light  is  only  on  the  threshold 
of  expression.  Its  felt  strength  has  had  a  restricted 
development.  This  strength  is  neither  in  emotional 
lighting  as  at  present  interpreted  nor  in  the  ability 
to  harmonize  by  atmosphere  factors  still  divergent : 
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it  is  in  the  dominant  assertion  of  vitality  as  a  me- 
dium through  which  the  central  rhythm  may  lead, 
as  well  as  follow,  the  development  of  the  play. 

With  its  subdivision,  color,  and  the  complement 
of  illumination,  shadow — darkness  intruding  itself 
through  inequality  of  light — it  manifests  rhythm  by 
the  most  delicate  adjustments  which  the  mind  can 
conceive.  Light  is  wave-forces  in  varying  combi- 
nation, these  combinations  again  affected  by  their 
own  interrelationship,  such  as  relative  intensity, 
juxtaposition ;  such  as,  for  example,  the  modification 
of  one  color  by  another,  the  use  of  restricted  light, 
vague  in  outline,  on  different  areas  of  the  stage,  the 
motion  of  formed  lights  and  their  reaction  upon 
the  conventionalization  of  the  other  factors,  the 
change  of  form  and  outline,  with  or  without  the 
alteration  of  quality.  But  light  has  a  reluctant 
leadership,  a  certain  elusiveness.  It  seeks  always 
to  vanish,  to  find  again  the  darkness  out  of  which  it 
came.  Its  will  is  the  strength  to  alter,  to  disintegrate. 
Pure  white  light  alone  possesses  the  stability  of 
darkness,  and  then  only  because  it  is  fully  created. 

m.   The  Obganization  of  the  Media 

Creative  Interpretation 

The  organization  of  rhythm  is  infinitely  the  most 
difficult,  and  the  fundamental,  problem  that  confronts 
technique  in  the  art  theatre.  Obviously,  technical 
command  of  the  four  dominant  factors  must  pre- 
cede the  creative  interpretation  of  them.  Without 
such  a  mastery  the  utmost  possibilities  of  expression 
seem  but  limitations.  Expression  through  rhythmic 
conventionalization,  through  the  dynamic  interplay 
of  factors  externally  unlike,  united  at  the  point  of 
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essential  rhythm  that  underlies  life  itself,  permits 
no  hesitant  control. 

Though  often  modified  in  the  individual  instance, 
the  actor  may  be  taken  as  the  pivotal  rhythm, 
affected  on  the  one  hand  by  the  static,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  active  rhythms,  light  and  sound.  These 
in  turn  react  upon  each  other,  at  times  without  refer- 
ence to  the  actor,  or  by  making  the  actor  a  subordi- 
nate part  of  their  interplay.  On  the  two-dimensional, 
•■'relief"  stage,  the  difficulty  in  practical  technique  is 
less  complex.  But  when  a  third  dimension  is  added, 
the  stage  possesses  all  the  dimensions  of  actual  life. 
The  actors  are  no  longer  part  of  a  surface :  they  are 
modeled ;  they  have  plasticity ;  they  have  shadows ; 
they  are  seen  in  perspective ;  they  have  aU  the  com- 
plexity of  movement  possible  to  beings  in  a  real 
world.  Moreover,  the  decoration  is  then  seen  in 
different  planes,  foreground  and  background ;  prob- 
lems in  light  become  more  subtle. 

The  control  and  development  of  this  inclusive 
rhythm  is  not  unlike  a  musician's  development  of 
thematic  material.  The  orchestration  is  more  com- 
plex, the  instruments  less  tractable.  But  there  is 
also  a  greater  range,  a  greater  capacity  of  utterance. 
Indeed,  a  complete  mastery  will  have  power  to  do 
more  than  to  govern  tempo  and  emphasis  in  rhythmic 
expression ;  it  will  ride  above  the  rhythms,  transcend 
them.  It  will  be  able  to  create  discord  as  well  as 
harmony ;  it  will  have  strength  to  suppress  rhythm, 
to  eliminate  the  individual  factor.  It  will  have 
strength  to  convert  active  into  static  rhythm,  or  the 
reverse ;  it  will  dare  even  to  interrupt  conventionali- 
zation. „         , ,    ^     , 

Ensemble  Proauchon 

The  method  of  the  art  theatre  presupposes  both 
preliminary  design  and  accuracy  in  execution  of  the 
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design,  directorship.  Nevertheless,  to  restrict  the 
interpretive  artist  solely  to  accurate  transcription 
is  to  substitute  mechanism  for  creative  vitality  and 
to  destroy  initiative.  Not  alone  the  actor,  but  the 
electrician,  the  designer  of  scenery  and  costume,  is 
the  ego,  if  one  so  may  phrase  it,  of  his  medium. 
Through  guidance  and  modification  of  his  creative 
impulse  the  rhythm  finds  objective  expression.  If 
the  technique  of  acting  is  based  upon  a  dynamic 
receptivity  of  the  spirit,  so  too  is  the  technique  of 
the  other  factors. 

The  problem  of  this  adjustment  between  the  de- 
sign and  the  interpretive  artist,  were  the  issue  one 
only  of  adjustment,  would  in  practical  experiment 
to  a  large  degree  be  obviated.  Even  in  the  most 
closely  designed  play  much  must  be  left  to  individual 
interpretation.  The  result  of  a  dynamic  convention- 
alization cannot  be  forecast.  There  is  still  room 
for  a  creative  vitality  within  the  limits  of  the  de- 
sign. But  the  problem  goes  deeper.  So  powerful 
and  complex  are  the  resources  of  the  art  theatre, 
so  various  their  expression,  that  it  is  questionable 
whether  they  can  find  more  than  a  partial  develop- 
ment without  utilizing  to  the  utmost  the  creative 
vitality  of  a  group  organization. 

A  group  may  be  conceived  so  sensitively  organized 
that  each  artist  not  only  would  interpret,  but  would 
determine,  the  movement  of  the  rhythm  he  employs. 
This  is  ensemble  production — cosmographically,  a 
pantheistic  art — which  would  free  the  theatre  from 
dependence  upon  outside  cooperation  and,  from  the 
standpoint  of  technique,  would  liberate  every  major 
opportunity. 

In  ensemble  production  is  to  be  found,  not  the  sole 
method,  but  the  method  of  ultimate  expression  in 
the  new  art.    It  will  lead  to  undared  inferences — for 
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example,  to  improvisation.  Perhaps  there  are  fur- 
ther reaches  still.  Those  of  us  who  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  the  art  theatre  can  only  wonder  at  the 
miracle  which  awaits  fulfillment. 

Cloyd  Head. 
In  collaboration  with  Mary  Gavin. 


THE  ONE- ACT  PLAY  IN  SPAIN 


I  HE  one-act  play  has  attained  a  unique 
development  in  Spain,  but  is  too  little 
appreciated  in  other  countries  where 
theatrical  conditions  are  radically  differ- 
ent and  evolution  has  been  along  other 
lines.  The  Spanish  one-act  play  is  an  in- 
dependent form  acknowledging  but  small 
obligation  to  the  regular  drama  in  three,  four  or  five 
acts.  A  majority  of  the  productions  made  during  the 
season  are  one-act  plays,  nor  is  it  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  in  the  aggregate  the  largest  returns 
financially  are  yielded  by  the  miniature  drama.  The 
experience  of  thirty  years  has  more  than  justified 
the  most  sanguine  claims  of  its  most  extravagant 
admirers,  and  has  established  it  firmly  as  an  indis- 
pensable factor  in  the  Spanish  amusement  world. 

Travellers  in  Spain,  and  even  scholars  who  might 
be  assumed  to  possess  an  understanding  of  the 
dramatists  of  the  Golden  Age,  and  who  hence  should 
show  some  appreciation  of  the  true  values  of  Span- 
ish drama,  habitually  devote  a  few  pages  to  Guimera 
or  Echegaray,  and  then  speak  with  unmeasured 
scorn  of  the  popular  theatres  where  short  plays 
of  a  humorous  character  are  performed,  depicting 
scenes  from  peasant  life  or  from  that  of  the  lower 
classes.  These  theatres  have  been  condemned  as 
evidence  of  a  low  standard  of  taste.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  one  of  the  most  vigorous,  vital,  and 
salutary   manifestations   of   the   dramatic   instinct 
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which  could  well  be  imagined,  and  wiU  amply  repay 
the  attention  and  careful  consideration  of  all  stu- 
dents of  the  theatre. 

In  Spain  and  Portugal  the  genero  chico,  or  lesser 
genre,  is  a  separate  branch  of  the  theatrical  industry. 
It  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  box  office.  If  it  be  true 
that  genuine  drama  is  always  of  popular  birth,  the 
Spanish  one-act  play  is  of  unadulterated  stock.  In 
1880  the  Apolo  Theatre  at  Madrid  introduced  an 
iimovation  in  the  arrangement  of  performances  by 
dividing  the  entertainment  into  two  parts  or  sec- 
tions, in  which  different  plays  were  given  before 
distinct  audiences  during  the  course  of  the  evening. 
It  was  thus  possible  to  decrease  the  admission  by 
one-half  without  diminishing  the  receipts,  while  an 
appeal  was  made  directly  to  a  vastly  wider  public. 
The  innovation  met  with  instant  success  and  soon  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  a  host  of  popular  theatres 
throughout  the  country.  The  one-act  play  sprang 
at  once  into  a  position  of  prominence  unparalleled 
elsewhere  in  the  history  of  the  drama.  It  seemed  for 
a  time  during  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury as  if  the  regular  drama  must  be  driven  from 
the  boards,  to  languish  in  the  libraries  and  oblivion. 

The  principle  of  the  genero  chico  is  art  for  the 
masses,  at  least  art  brought  within  the  reach  of  all. 
The  system  as  it  now  obtains  at  the  Apolo  Theatre, 
which  has  remained  the  leading  house  of  the  genre 
untU  the  present  day,  is  one  which  has  been  imitated 
wherever  the  Spanish  language  is  spoken  through- 
out the  world.  Commercially,  it  is  ingenious  and 
subtle  in  appeal  for  the  patronage  of  the  public. 

The  evening  is  divided  in  these  houses  into  sepa- 
rate sections — four  or  five  are  the  usual  number. 
These  are  eaUed  funciones,  each  consisting  of  a  single 
play.    If  the  first  funcion  begins  at  eight,  the  second 
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will  follow  at  nine  or  nine-fifteen,  the  third  at  ten, 
the  fourth  shortly  after  eleven,  and  the  last,  which 
is  commonly  a  farce,  appealing  perhaps  to  the  less 
puritanical  elements  in  the  community,  at  twelve  or 
a  quarter  after  twelve.  A  similar  system  prevails 
in  the  afternoons.  There  is  considerable  variation 
in  the  hours  of  the  funciones  in  different  cities, 
according  to  the  character  and  habits  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  some  theatres  performances  are  practi- 
cally continuous.  Certain  funciones  have  distinctive 
names,  such  as  the  funcion  de  vermouth,  an  alcoholic 
variation  of  the  five-o'clock  tea,  while  the  funciones 
of  the  middle  evening — the  funcion  de  moda,  for 
example,  usually  billed  at  about  eleven — are  the  most 
frequented  and  have  an  individual  character.  Upon 
occasion  a  successful  play  will  be  repeated  during 
the  course  of  the  evening. 

A  separate  admission  is  charged  to  each  funcion, 
in  the  larger  houses  orchestra  chairs  being  sold  at  a 
peseta,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  a  franc.  Seats  are 
reserved  as  in  the  regular  theatres  of  the  genero 
grande,  and  the  spectator  may  secure  his  reserva- 
tions for  a  single  funcion  or  for  any  number  which 
may  commend  itself  to  his  expectations.  Spacious 
and  comfortable  waiting  rooms  are  provided  in  which 
the  audience  gathers  for  the  succeeding  funcion  pre- 
viously to  the  conclusion  of  that  actually  in  progress, 
so  that  the  delay  incident  to  the  necessary  change 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  never  exceeding  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Meanwhile  ushers  circulate  through 
the  aisles  and  boxes  taking  up  the  tickets  of  those 
who  remain,  although  in  these  popular  theatres  the 
reconstitution  of  the  audience  is  practically  com- 
plete. 

This  system,  while  more  elaborate,  is  not  essen- 
tially different  from  that  of  the  motion  picture 
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houses  in  this  country,  where  it  is  the  outcome  of 
similar  efforts  to  reach  a  public  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  co-extensive  with  the  population.    In  mod- 
em Spain  the  theatre  is  a  business  whose  potential- 
ities have  been  studied  and  developed  to  the  utmost, 
to  the  yield  of  the  last  centimo;  it  is  not  a  random 
speculation  with  vague  prizes  in  shadowy  thousands. 
The  genero  chico,  in  democratizing  the  Spanish 
theatre,  imparted  to  it  an  extraordinary  flexibility. 
As  there  are  ideas  which  are  dramatically  one-act 
ideas  and  which  would  lose  much  of  their  effect  if 
prolonged  into  three  or  four  acts,  so  it  follows  that 
there  must  be  also  two-act  ideas.     The  rise  of  the 
two-act  drama,  with  its  appropriate  theatres,  was  an 
inevitable  corollary.    Indeed,  the  system  of  royalties 
in  Spain,  if  a  few  leading  houses  be  excluded,  is  one 
of  payment  by  acts.    It  was  a  simple  step  from  the 
more  pretentious  examples  of  the  one-act  form  to 
that  of  two  acts;  two  funciones  were  merely  com- 
bined and  announced  as  a  doble,  or  double,  and  an 
element  of  variety  thus  added  to  the  entertainment. 
A  different  style  of  house  and  audience  was  soon 
found  to  be  suitable  to  the  two-act  drama,  the  chief 
home  of  which  is  the  celebrated  Lara  Theatre  of 
Madrid,  where,  under  the  enlightened  direction  of 
the  founder  and  patron,  Don  Candido  Lara,  seconded 
by  the  ministrations  of  an  admirable  stock  company, 
many  of  the  most  notable  productions  of  contempo- 
rary Spanish  playwrights  have  first  seen  the  light. 
More  than  any  other  theatre,  except  the  Princesa, 
famous  through  its  association  with  the  incompar- 
able  Compania   Guerrero-Mendoza,   the   Lara   has 
fostered  what  has  been  best  and  finest  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  day.     Some  of  the  most  brilliant 
contemporary  writers  have  been  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  this  house. 
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The  genero  chico  is  an  offshoot  of  the  sainete,  or 
popular  satiric  farce,  always  a  feature  of  the  pen- 
insular stage  since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  pasos,  or  one-act  farces,  of  Lope  de  Rueda 
are  still  studied  in  general  courses  upon  the  drama, 
while  the  entremeses  of  Lope  de  Vega,  Cervantes, 
and  Calderon — farcical  interludes  which  enlivened 
the  intervals  between  the  acts  of  the  longer  plays — 
have  in  a  number  of  instances  held  the  stage  until 
today.  Quinones  de  Benavente  and  Ramon  de  la 
Cruz  continued  the  tradition  in  later  times,  writing 
exclusively  in  the  one-act  satiric  vein.  This  main- 
tained itself,  however,  through  the  composite  bill,  by 
means  of  which  one  or  two  farces  were  acted  in  addi- 
tion to  the  principal  play  to  make  up  an  evening's 
entertainment.  Naturally,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
genero  chico,  French  influence  was  predominant, 
certainly  in  all  pertaining  to  structure  and  develop- 
ment of  story  and  plot,  but  in  time  the  national 
element,  happily,  came  to  the  fore  and  gained  the 
ascendancy.  Arniches,  Garcia  Alvarez,  and  the 
Quintero  brothers,  the  writers  who  are  most  inti- 
mately identified  with  the  popular  form,  are  all 
castizo,  in  the  Spaniard's  phrase — that  is,  they  lie 
within  the  strict  Spanish  tradition,  and  show  no 
trace  of  marked  foreign  influence.  Spaniards  are 
very  particular  about  these  things.  They  insist 
upon  the  national  element,  upon  the  perpetuation  of 
indigenous  forms  of  expression,  both  in  the  matter 
of  literary  type  and  convention,  and  in  mere  ques- 
tions of  speech  as  well.  Few  writers  of  the  first 
rank  belonging  to  the  past  generation  escaped  re- 
proach upon  this  score.  They  were  expected  not 
only  to  spring  from  the  soil,  but  to  taste  of  it. 
Before  it  is  anything  else,  Spanish  literature  is 
Spanish.     So  great  an  actor  as  Fernando  Diaz  de 
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Mendoza,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  his  profession, 
annually  makes  some  of  his  most  important  produc- 
tions in  the  smaller  cities  in  order  to  stimulate  a 
general  interest  in  the  theatre  through  the  provinces. 
In  consequence,  the  Spanish  drama  is  not  the  drama 
of  Madrid,  as  the  French  drama  is  of  Paris;  it  is 
truly  the  Spanish  drama.  Spain  must  be  awarded 
the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  nation  to  perceiv-e 
the  prime  importance  of  appealing  directly  to  the 
masses  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  stage.  The  organ- 
ization of  the  theatre,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Society  of  Spanish  Authors,  is  a  model  of  wise  fore- 
sight and  administrative  skill,  furnishing  an  instruc- 
tive contrast  to  the  paternal  system  which  prevails 
in  certain  other  countries  of  Europe.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  this  organization  was  brought 
about  through  the  genero  chico  and  the  necessity 
for  administering  the  smaller  theatres  economically. 
Vital  Aza  and  Eamos  Carrion,  dictators  of  the  one- 
act  form  during  the  past  generation,  were  the  mov- 
ing spirits. 

The  five  plays  which  follow  have  been  chosen  to 
illustrate,  in  so  far  as  is  possible  within  a  brief 
space,  the  variety  of  subject  matter  and  of  treat- 
ment which  obtains  in  the  one-act  form  among  those 
plays  which  are  entitled  to  be  considered  literature. 
In  a  sense  those  plays,  as  being  furthest  removed 
from  the  soil,  are  those  which  are  least  typical.  The 
zarzuela,  or  native  operetta,  long  the  staple  of  popu- 
lar dramatic  fare,  is  among  the  most  distinctive 
national  products.  But  at  best  the  zarzuela  is  a 
hybrid  form.  Originally  a  romantic  musical  spec- 
tacle, in  later  years  it  has  come  to  be  practically 
synonymous  with  comic  opera,  or  even  with  the  one- 
act  play  with  incidental  music,  especially  if  pre- 
sented with  the  aid  of  a  chorus.    But  the  fantastic 
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ingredients  of  the  zarzuela  are  negligible,  and  the 
musical  numbers  and  dances,  in  the  hands  of  com- 
posers of  reputation  who  are  masters  of  the  popular 
rhythms — Vives,  Chueea,  Jose  Serrano — accentuate 
greatly  the  local  characteristics.  The  zarzuela  can- 
not be  separated  to  advantage  from  the  musical 
score.  The  more  boisterous  school  of  farce  must 
also  be  excluded.  Even  the  cruder  specimens  show 
so  much  genuine  observation  and  are  so  rich  in 
unaffected  humor  that  it  would  be  idle  to  dis- 
miss them  lightly;  they  are  not  without  value  as 
human  documents.  The  plays  presented,  however, 
will  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  spirit  and  technique  of  the  modern  Spanish 
drama,  of  its  facile  workmanship,  its  naturalness, 
its  ease,  too  often  distorted  in  the  minds  of  for- 
eigners by  the  prevalence  of  outworn  melodramatic 
examples. 

Jose  Echegaray  composed  The  Street  Singer,  the 
oldest  of  these  plays,  for  Maria  Guerrero  and  Fer- 
nando Diaz  de  Mendoza  in  recognition  of  their  great 
service  to  the  cause  of  dramatic  art,  then  happily  but 
begun.  It  is  an  exceedingly  vivid  and  picturesque 
example  of  the  older  school,  the  serious  analogue  of 
the  farces  of  Ramos  Carrion,  Aza  and  Miguel  Echeg- 
aray, brother  of  the  author.  The  characteristic  real- 
istic touch  is  present.  The  play  is  typical  of  the 
distinguished  dramatist,  epitomizing  wdth  a  curious 
completeness  his  methods,  style  and  genius,  which 
may  here  be  studied  in  their  essential  aspects  in 
miniature. 

The  entremes  which  follows  is  a  genre  picture 
which  is  wholly  modem.  By  Their  Words  Ye  Shall 
Know  Them  (Hablando  se  entiende  la  gente)  was 
written  in  the  Andalusian  dialect  by  Serafin  and 
Joaquin  Alverez  Quintero.    There  is  an  entire  ab- 
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sence  of  artificiality  in  their  work,  while  the  illusion 
of  life  is  perfectly  conveyed.  A  delicate  fabric  of 
this  nature  makes  extraordinary  demands  upon  the 
skill  of  the  actor.  That  such  plays  can  be  successful, 
and  especially  in  the  less  pretentious  theatres,  is  a 
striking  tribute  to  Spanish  histrionic  art.  No  writers 
have  done  more  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  genero 
chico  than  the  brothers  Quintero ;  nor  have  any  met 
with  more  gratifying  success.  Hablando  se  entiende 
la  gente  was  first  presented  at  the  Teatro  Alvarez 
Quintero,  Madrid. 

The  Catalan  drama  disputes  with  the  Andalusian 
the  distinction  of  being  the  most  prominent  of  the 
provincial  schools.  Partly  because  the  Catalan  lan- 
guage is  of  limited  use,  partly  because  of  political 
reasons,  it  is  viewed  with  a  certain  hostility  outside 
of  its  native  province.  The  Catalan  is  not  castizo  in 
the  eyes  of  descendants  of  the  pure  Castilian  stock. 
The  Prodigal  Doll  (El  titella  prodig),  a  comedy  for 
marionettes  from  the  Romea  Theatre  of  Barcelona 
— the  home  of  the  chief  masterpieces  of  the  Catalan 
school — is  the  first  play  to  be  translated  directly 
from  the  Catalan  into  English.  The  author,  the 
accomplished  playwright  and  painter  of  gardens, 
Santiago  Rusinol,  one  of  the  best  beloved  and  most 
cultivated  of  men,  has  long  been  a  leader  in  the 
modern  movement  in  Spain,  and  has  converted  his 
home  town  of  Sitges  into  a  veritable  art  centre  vis- 
ited by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  land.  It  may 
be  added  that  comedies  of  this  sort  are  not  acted  by 
marionettes  as  in  some  other  countries,  but  by  play- 
ers whose  gestures  and  attire  are  imitated  from  the 
puppet  show. 

The  Love  Magic  of  Gregorio  Martinez  Sierra  is  a 
fantasy  of  poetic  charm  and  grace  wrought  with 
the  fine  sensitiveness  of  the  Latin  hand.    The  author 
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is  a  scholar  and  poet  of  cosmopolitan  sympathies 
and  achievement,  who  is  himself  a  theatrical  man- 
ager. Like  The  Prodigal  Doll  and  By  Their  Words 
Ye  Shall  Know  Them,  Love  Magic  is  a  play  which 
depends  primarily  upon  its  workmanship  for  its 
effect — to  succeed  at  all  it  must  be  perfectly  done. 
It  is  a  deft,  gossamer-like  fabric,  typical  of  the  poetic 
reaches  of  the  native  stage.  One  need  look  no 
further  in  order  to  perceive  how  utterly  alien  the 
genera  chico  is  to  the  spirit  of  the  Grand  Guignol. 
It  is  true  that  the  Grand  Guignol  has  its  imitators 
south  of  the  Pyrennees,  but  the  one-act  form  is  de- 
voted for  the  most  part  to  wholesome  realism  or, 
as  in  this  play,  to  delicate  flights  of  fancy  which, 
though  more  imaginative,  are  not  for  that  reason 
less  real.  The  flexibility  of  the  Spanish  system  has 
been  such  that  the  demands  of  the  various  sections 
of  the  theatre-going  public  have  been  satisfied  by 
the  commercial  houses,  and  attempts  at  "Free"  or 
"Art  Theatres"  have,  therefore,  met  with  short 
shrift. 

No  consideration  of  the  modern  drama  would  be 
complete  which  did  not  include  the  name  of  Jacinto 
Benavente.  Wherever  reforms  have  been  accom- 
plished, wherever  barriers  have  been  broken  down, 
wherever  new  paths  have  been  blazed  into  the  light  of 
distant  horizons  and  the  spirit  oriented  or  created 
anew,  he  has  been  the  leader,  hovering  always  in  the 
van.  Others  have  had  their  triumphs,  but  he  has 
mapped  out  the  plan  of  campaign.  No  Smoking 
has  been  chosen  from  his  works  to  represent  the 
more  realistic  side  of  this  development.  It  is  almost 
fleshly  in  its  sense  of  bodily  presence — a  broadly 
human,  rollicking  farce  by  one  of  the  most  subtle 
and  acutely  refined  intellects  which  have  written  for 
the  stage.    It  was  contributed  to  the  Teatro  Lara 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  favorite  comedienne,  Leocadia 
Alba. 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  periods  of  great 
artistic  activity  have  been  characterized  less  by 
super-excellence  in  the  major  arts  than  by  unusual 
activity  in  the  minor  ones.  From  these  super- 
excellence  springs.  Since  the  memorable  experi- 
ment of  the  Apolo  Theatre  in  1880,  the  one-act  play 
has  achieved  an  independent  status  in  Spain.  It 
has  not  only  conquered  the  popular  houses,  but 
invaded  every  stage,  and  has  exercised  a  far-reach- 
ing and  highly  beneficent  influence  upon  all  other 
forms  of  dramatic  art.  The  experience  of  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  has  demonstrated  that  the 
theatre  of  the  future  must  reckon  with  the  one- 
act  play. 

John  Gabbett  Undebhill. 
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A  corner  of  the  patio,  or  courtyard,  of  an  apartment 
house  in  Seville.  The  entrance  from  the  street  is 
upon  the  actors'  right;  Manolita's  room  is  at  the 
rear.  It  is  morning  of  a  fine  day  in  the  month  of 
October.  Manolita  is  seated  before  her  door, 
sewing.  She  is  a  coy  beauty  whose  nose  is  com- 
pletely hidden  from  view  by  her  long  lashes  when- 
ever she  closes  her  eyes. 

Manolita.     [Singing  to  herself.] 

Of  course  you  never  loved  her, 

Never  went  to  see  her; 
Grass  on  city  sidewalks 
Never  ought  to  be  there. 

[She  looks  off  towards  the  left.] 

Here  comes  the  shoemaker.  I  wonder  why  they 
call  him  Zerote?  He  seems  very  nice.  I  like  him, 
I  like  him;  that  is  aU  there  is  about  it!  He  has  a 
way  that  is  fascinating.  Whenever  he  goes  out  and 
passes  me  at  the  door  he  always  tells  me  the  same 
thing.  [She  imitates  Cerote.]  "You  strike  me 
dumb ! ' '  Not  that  there  is  anything  particular  in  it, 
but  I  like  it.    '  *  Dumb  and  blind ! "    It  pleases  me. 

[Cerote,  the  shoemaker,  enters  from  the  left.  In 
one  hand  he  carries  a  large  handkerchief  by  the  four 
corners,  containing  some  specimens  of  his  craft — 
who  can  say  whether  a  pair  of  buckled  shoes  for 
some  canon,  or  two  slippers  for  the  tiny  feet  of  a 
fair  Sevillana?  As  he  passes  Manolita,  he  is  unable 
to  restrain  the  usual  expression  of  his  enthusiasm.] 
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Cehote.    Dumb  and  blind ! 
Manolita.     Nonsense,  Zerotet 
Cebote.     [Already  at  the  street  doorJ]   Dumb  and 
blind! 

Manolita.  What  am  I  going  to  do  with  you, 
Zerote?  [She  laughs  as  Cebote  goes  out.]  No,  that 
is  as  far  as  he  gets.  It  amuses  me.  He  has  a  way 
that  is  simply  fascinating!  Oh,  Zerote!  What 
makes  them  call  him  Zerote?  [Resuming  her 
singing.] 

.  .  .  Never  went  to  see  her. 
Grass  on  city  sidewalks 
Never  ought  to  be  there. 

[Suddenly  she  looks  up  again  towards  the  left, 
this  time  with  an  expression  of  petulance.] 

Ah!  the  new  neighbor!  Did  you  ever  see  such  a 
man?  How  busy  he  is!  He  has  been  a  month  in 
the  house  and  he  has  never  had  time  to  say  good- 
morning  to  me.  He  behaves  as  if  he  had  swallowed 
the  ruler.  Look  at  him,  look  at  him,  wiU  you? — as 
serious  as  a  turnip !  He  has  a  face  as  flat  as  a  tile. 
Even  the  way  he  walks  makes  me  tired.  If  he  were 
the  only  man  in  Seville  I  should  enter  a  convent  and 
be  done  with  it — join  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  I 
can't  bear  the  sight  of  him.  Those  grapes  that  I  ate 
are  certainly  going  to  sour  on  my  stomach. 

[She  jumps  up  and  runs  into  the  house.  Enrique, 
the  new  neighbor,  enters  from  the  left,  fingering  the 
papers  in  his  pocketbook,  which  he  then  restores  to 
his  pocket.  He  is  dressed  after  the  manner  of  the 
Andalusian  workingman.  His  air  is  serious  and 
industrious.] 

Enrique.  The  landlady's  daughter  has  run  away 
already.  She  thinks  that  I  am  going  to  eat  her  up. 
She  needn't  worry,  I  don't  like  pancakes;  there  is 
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nothing  to  her.  It's  a  pity  that  she  hasn't  a  brother 
to  teach  her  a  few  things  and  show  her  what  to  do 
for  herself. 

[He  goes  out  into  the  street,  still  preoccupied. 
Manolita  reappears  immediately.] 

Manolita.  He  gets  on  my  nerves.  I  can 't  help  it. 
Look !  he  is  disagreeable  even  when  you  can  only  see 
his  back.  What  do  you  suppose  he  is  doing  now? — 
taking  that  pocketbook  out  again?  How  important 
he  is  with  that  old  pocketbook !  He  takes  it  out  ten 
or  a  dozen  times  every  day.  It  would  be  all  right 
with  a  watch — but  a  pocketbook ! . .  .  I  hear  he  colors 
lithographs.  I'd  like  to  see  anything  he  could  color. 
What's  the  matter  now?  Has  he  lost  anything? 
No  wonder — taking  his  pocketbook  out  all  the  time. 
He  is  looking  everywhere  on  the  ground.  .  .  .  Here 
he  comes  again!  Hurry!  No — I'm  not  going  this 
time.  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  I  should  jump 
up  and  down  because  he  happens  to  feel  like  it. 

[She  returns  to  her  chair  and  sits  down,  after 
stamping  her  foot,  greatly  irritated;  then  she  re- 
sumes her  sewing,  making  no  effort  to  conceal  her 
annoyance,  which  seems  excessive.  She  has  scarcely 
taken  up  the  needle  when  she  pricks  one  of  her 
fingers  and  puts  it  into  her  mouth.] 

Ay! 

[Enbique  reappears,  scrutinizing  the  grov/nd  in- 
tently for  the  article  which  apparently  he  has  lost.] 

Enbique.  I  must  have  dropped  it  between  my 
room  and  the  street.  The  devil!  I  should  hate  to 
lose  it. 

[He  stops  a  moment  in  the  corner  of  the  patio, 
and  then  goes  out  to  the  left,  looking  carefully.] 

Manolita.  I'm  glad  of  it!  I'm  glad  of  it!  I'm 
glad  of  it!     The  kill- joy!     What  do  you  suppose 
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he  has  lost?  Somebody's  picture?  No;  because  no 
matter  how  small  it  was  you  could  see  it,  even  if  it 
wasn  't  full  figure. — Ah !  Now  I  know !  It 's  a  medal ; 
I  can  see  it  shine. — Yes,  you  had  better  look  for  it — 
you  will  never  find  it  out  there.  Here  he  comes  again. 
Shall  I  tell  him?  No — ^Yes — No!  Just  out  of  spite, 
I  shan't  tell  him. 

[Enrique  reenters,  still  searching  for  the  medal, 
and  visibly  disturbed.] 

Eneique.  God  bless  me !  I  am  going  to  get  into 
trouble  if  I  don't  find  it. 

[Manolita,  who  at  last  begins  to  feel  sorry  for 
him,  endeavors  to  indicate  the  place  where  the  lost 
article  lies,  by  repeated  glances  in  that  direction; 
then  by  nodding  her  head.  When  he  discovers  what 
she  is  doing,  he  thinks  that  she  is  making  fun  of  him 
and  eyes  her  with  disapproval.] 

Why  don't  you  get  a  monkey  to  amuse  you,  young 
lady? 

Manolita.  I  wonder.  Did  you  see  the  old  por- 
cupine? When  I  am  trying  to  teU  you  where  the 
medal  is,  is  that  the  way  you  treat  me?  You  can 
look  now  until  your  eyes  are  out,  if  you  want  to, 
before  you  find  it. 

[She  returns  to  her  sewing,  full  of  rage  and  indig- 
nation, and  pricks  herself  again.] 

Ay! 

Enrique.    Did  you  prick  yourself? 

Manolita.    No,  sir ;  you  pricked  yourself. 

Enrique.     Brilliant,  young  lady! 

Manolita.  Of  course,  brilliance  is  nothing  to  you. 
You  are  like  a  grindstone.  I  hold  the  scissors  near 
you  and  watch  the  sparks  fly. 

Enrique.  Did  you  say  that  you  saw  it  over 
here? 
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Manolita.     [Singing  under  her  breath,  unthout 
paying  any  attention  to  him,] 

Up,  up,  Mariana,  up 

Over  the  mountain  side,  . 

Up  .  .  . 

Eneiqtje.    What  are  you  doing? 

Manolita.     Helping  Mariana  up.    You  heard  me. 

Enriqite.    What? 

Majstolita.    Laughing  at  the  monkey  I  have  to 
amuse  myself  with. 

Eneique.     Oh,  very  well ! 

[He  continues  looking  for  the  medal.] 

Manolita.     Cold,  cold,  cold  .  .  . 

Enbiqije.    Young  lady,  I  asked  no  favors  of  you. 

Manolita.  And  I  haven't  done  you  any.  I  only 
said  "cold,  cold,  cold"  because  the  words  came  into 
my  head.  Just  the  same  as  I  might  have  said 
"warm,  warm,  warm"  .  .  .  [Eneique  looks  at  her, 
annoyed,  and  continues  his  search.]  You  certainly 
have  fine  eyesight.  Did  you  say  you  were  a  painter? 
[Eneique  looks  at  her  again.]  I  suppose  you  paint 
doors — all  in  one  color  from  the  top  to  the  bottom? 
[The  youth  looks  at  her  again.]  Why  don't  you 
Hght  a  match?  Let  me  get  you  a  candle.  No,  it's 
no  use.  A  penny  for  the  souls  in  purgatory,  or  you 
will  never  find  it!  [She  gets  up  nervously,  u/nahle 
to  restrain  herself  any  longer,  and  picks  up  the 
medal,  which  is  very  small,  from  the  ground,  show- 
ing it  to  Eneique.]  See!  here  it  is.  [Examining 
it.]  Isn't  it  lovely?  Holy  Saint  Anthony!  [She 
wipes  and  kisses  it.]    For  you. 

Eneique.     Thanks. 

Manolita.     For  what? 

Eneiqite.    You  can't  imagine  how  much  obliged 
I  am. 
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Manolita.  I  am  glad  of  it.  [Noticing  that  Ex- 
BiQUB  is  about  to  kiss  the  medal.]  Don't  you  kiss  it, 
because  I  might  have  some  disease  or  other  that 
sticks,  and  you  might  catch  it,  which  would  be  a  pity. 

Enrique.     Never  mind. 

[He  kisses  the  medal  and  puts  it  away.] 

Manolita.  I  would  never  have  believed  it  if  I 
hadn't  seen  it. 

Enkique.    Why  not? 

Manolita.  Why  not?  After  rushing  past  my 
door  every  day  as  if  I  had  the  plague? 

Enrique.     Do  I? 

Manolita.  Yes,  you  do — without  even  saying 
good-morning. 

Enrique.  I  don't  say  good-morning  because  you 
no  sooner  see  me  coming  than  you  run  in  so  as  not 
to  give  me  a  chance. 

Manolita.  I  run  in  because  I  don't  like  the  way 
you  walk.  You  walk  like  this — as  if  you  had  a  stitch 
in  your  side  from  lying  in  bed  with  a  cramp. 

Enrique.  Maybe  I  do.  You  can't  expect  me  to 
stop  and  pat  every  pet  that  happens  along. 

Manolita.  Are  you  comparing  me  to  a  cat  ?  How 
polite ! 

Enrique.  Like  the  shoemaker  there,  who  tells 
you  something  nice  every  time  he  goes  by. 

Manolita.  Who?  Zerotef  You  are  not  compar- 
ing yourself  with  Zerote,  are  you?  "Dumb  and 
blind!" 

Enrique.     He  is? 

Manolita.     No.    Something  else. 

Enrique.  However,  you  are  wrong.  I  am  not 
comparing  myself  with  Zerote. 

Manolita.     Gracious!    But  you  are  proud. 
Enrique.     Neither  proud  nor  humble ;  I  don 't  care 
to  be  like  him,  that's  all. 
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Manolita.     Envy  or  pity,  neighbor? 

Enrique.  I  don't  envy  him  his  disposition;  as 
for  his  clothes  .  .  . 

Makolita.  I  should  think  that  a  man  with  your 
disposition  might  envy  anybody. 

Enrique.  There  are  plenty  of  reasons  why  my 
disposition  should  not  be  any  better  than  it  is, 
neighbor. 

Manolita.  At  any  rate,  a  person  could  see  you 
were  serious  a  mile  off. 

Enrique.  I  am  not  a  fool;  and  I  don't  intend  to 
be  one.  Anyway,  nobody  can  see  into  anybody's 
life;  nobody  knows  anything  about  anybody;  no- 
body can  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  anybody;  and 
nobody  is  in  a  position  to  say  anything  about  any- 
body. 

Manolita.     But  you  know  you  are  not  anybody. 

Enrique.    I  am  pretty  lonely  here,  as  you  see. 

Manolita.     I  don't  see  anything. 

Enrique.  You  might  very  easily.  My  father  lives 
in  Mairena,  where  he  makes  things  as  unpleasant 
as  he  can  for  my  mother.  I  have  a  sister  here  in 
Seville,  who  is  unhappily  married,  who  relies  on  me 
for  support ;  and  my  little  brother  is  off  at  the  war, 
suffering  the  pangs  of  purgatory — my  mother  sent 
me  this  medal  for  him — and  within  the  next  day  or 
two  I  shall  have  to  give  the  proprietor  of  the  shop 
where  I  work  a  sound  beating.  Then  you  expect 
me  to  strut  out  of  my  room  to  the  street  every  day 
with  all  this  on  my  mind,  and  tell  you  good-morning 
while  I  do  the  steps  of  a  sevillana! 

Manolita.  I  expect  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  had 
no  idea  that  you  were  in  so  much  trouble.  You  are 
a  perfect  martyr. 

Enrique.  I  have  enough  on  my  mind,  I  can  tell 
you. 
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Manolita.  Well,  I  certainly  never  dreamed  it — 
and  other  people  have  everything  to  make  them 
happy I 

Ekbiqtjb.    God  keep  you  till  the  end  of  the  world. 

Manolita.    Thank  you  so  much ! 

Enbiqxtb.  You  are  living  in  glory  already.  All 
you  need  to  do  is  to  look  in  the  mirror  when  you 
get  up  in  the  morning  and  you  are  happy  for  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

Manolita.    Thanks. 

Eneique.  In  the  summer-time  you  can  sit  in  the 
shade  of  your  eyelashes  and  enjoy  the  cool  breezes. 

Manolita.  Thanks.  Do  you  know  I  like  you  bet- 
ter the  more  I  hear  you  talk? 

Enrique.  I  feel  the  same  about  you.  To  tell  the 
truth,  you  never  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  saint.  You 
were  too  much  taken  up  with  yourself. 

Manolita.  If  With  myself?  Did  you  say  taken 
up  with  myself?  Why  should  I  be  taken  up  with 
myseK? 

Enrique.  You  have  the  appearance,  at  least. 
Take  your  nose;  nothing  could  be  more  imperti- 
nent. 

Manolita.  [Patting  her  nose.]  He  calls  you  im- 
pertinent. 

Enrique.  I  always  thought,  "The  landlady's 
daughter  may  be  a  good-looker  ..." 

Manolita.    And  pass  in  a  crowd. 

Enrique.    But  she  is  not  inviting. 

Manolita.  The  same,  the  very  same  that  I 
thought  about  you,  when  I  saw  you  moping  around 
all  the  time:  that  new  neighbor  of  ours  must  take 
his  meals  by  hypodermic ;  he  never  opens  his  mouth. 

Enrique.    We  were  both  mistaken. 

Manolita.  No;  because  I  don't  think  you  are  a 
very  great  talker. 
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Enbique.  I  am  when  I  feel  like  it;  I  am  talking 
now. 

Manolita.    Yes,  you  are,  now. 

Eneiqxje.     Because  I  am  enjoying  myself. 

Manolita.    Not  really? 

Enrique.  I  feel  like  a  man  who  has  been  thor- 
oughly chilled  and  then  goes  into  a  room  where  there 
is  a  fire — ^yes,  where  there  is  a  hot  fire.  I  can  feel 
the  heat. 

Manolita.    But  where  is  the  stove? 

Enbique.  Have  a  light?  We  have  all  the  mate- 
rials.   What  beautiful  eyes  you  have,  neighbor ! 

Manolita.  I  told  you  I  liked  you  better  the  more 
I  heard  you  talk.  You  are  another  man.  What  do 
you  like  so  much  about  my  eyes? 

Enrique.  I  can't  say  .  .  .  there  is  something 
about  them  .  .  .  they  look  like  new  .  .  .  Did  you  get 
them  today? 

Manolita.  Oh,  no!  I've  had  them  a  long  while. 
The  color  is  fast — that's  all.  But  I  am  glad  now 
that  I  know  you.  I  used  to  feel  terribly  mournful 
whenever  you  went  by.  I  said  to  my  mother  once — 
you  can  ask  her  if  you  want  to — "What  a  pity  that 
such  a  disagreeable,  self-satisfied  man  should  be  so 
nice  looking  1" 

Enrique.    Did  I  seem  disagreeable  to  you? 

Manolita.  Uh!  I  could  have  choked  you — espe- 
cially on  Sundays.  That  red  necktie  and  your  silk 
handkerchief  folded  up  neatly  and  sticking  out  of 
your  pocket  were  enough  to  provoke  murder.  You 
were  always  so  important  and  dignified. 

Enrique.  Well,  now  you  understand  the  reason. 
It's  all  a  question  of  character,  the  way  you  are 
made.  You  are  bom  with  a  certain  kind  of  disposi- 
tion, you  go  through  life  with  that  disposition,  and 
you  die  with  the  disposition  that  you  had.  Of  course, 
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when  a  man  is  lucky,  he  can  run  down  the  street 
telling  people  about  it,  no  matter  what  his  dispo- 
sition may  be;  but  if  things  go  wrong  and  he  has 
nothing  but  trouble,  the  best  thing  that  he  can  do 
is  to  keep  still  and  shoulder  it  alone. 

Manolita.  They  say  you  don't  mind  so  much 
when  you  tell  your  troubles. 

Enrique.  So  they  say.  But  you  have  to  find 
someone  who  is  willing  to  listen  first,  and  who  won't 
laugh  at  you. 

Manolita.  Who  would  ever  laugh  at  such  things? 
I  am  sure  I  never  laughed  at  you  because  you  were 
in  trouble. 

Enrique.     But  how  was  I  to  know? 

Manolita.  Somebody  is  telling  you  who  does 
know. 

Enrique.    I  shan't  forget,  either. 

Manolita.     Have  you  a  good  memory? 

Enrique.     Like  every  man  who  is  grateful. 

Manolita.     I  am  so  glad. 

Enrique.  Since  I  am  lonely  and  you  are  so  agree- 
able, I  don't  suppose  this  will  be  the  last  time  that 
we  shall  talk  together. 

Manolita.     Something  may  happen. 

Enrique.    What  do  you  mean? 

Manolita.  Nothing.  A  saying  in  mother's  fam- 
ily; she's  from  Benacason. 

Enrique.     How  about  my  being  disagreeable? 

Manolita.     Taken  back. 

Enrique.  How  about  my  being  so  serious  and 
self-satisfied?    And  the  way  that  I  walk? 

Manolita.  Taken  back.  How  about  my  being 
taken  up  with  myself,  and  my  impertinent  nose? 

Enrique.  Taken  back  entirely!  Your  nose  im- 
pertinent? Your  nose  is  a  downtrodden  slave 
watched  over  by  two  deadly  black  eyes ! 
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Manouta.    We  are  coming  to  an  understanding. 

Enrique.     By  their  words  ye  shall  know  them. 

Manolita.  What  do  you  think  of  my  being  so 
friendly  with  our  new  neighbor? 

Enrique.  What  do  you  think  of  my  wasting  my 
time  talking  with  the  landlady's  daughter?  It  is 
too  foolish ! 

Manolita.  Laugh  while  you  can,  for  this  isn't 
the  end  of  it.  You  can 't  swallow  me  all  at  one  dose 
like  a  teaspoonful  of  soda ! 

[They  both  laugh.] 

Enrique.     You  don't  mind  if  I  don't,  do  you? 

Manolita.     Praise  God! 

Enrique.     Are  we  friends,  then? 

Manolita.    We  are. 

Enrique.  I'll  work  today  as  I  never  worked  be- 
fore.   I  am  glad  I  lost  that  medal  of  Saint  Anthony. 

Manolita.    I  am  glad  I  found  it. 

Enrique.    And  I  am  glad  that  you  gave  it  a  kiss. 

Manolita.     Just  as  you  did. 

Enrique.  Alongside  of  yours.  I  was  careful  to 
choose  a  good  place. 

Manolita.  I  wonder  if  this  is  another  miracle  of 
Saint  Anthony's? 

Enrique.  We  shall  see.  He  has  had  some  expe- 
rience in  miracles. 

Manolita.    And  makes  no  mistakes. 

Enrique.    Is  it  good-bye,  then? 

Manolita.     Good-bye. 

Enrique.     Give  me  your  hand. 

Manolita.     There. 

[They  take  each  other's  hands,  and  for  a  moment 
cannot  bring  themselves  to  let  go.] 

Let  go,  now,  or  you  will  be  late  at  the  shop  and 
the  master  won't  like  it. 
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Enbiqtje.  This  is  the  day  that  I  knock  the  master 
over  the  head ! 

Manolita.  God  bless  you!  [Detaining  Enbiqxib 
in  the  doorway.]  Here!  .  .  .  Wait.  ...  I  forgot. 
What  is  your  name! 

Enrique.     That's  so.    Mine?    Enrique. 

Manolita.     [Delighted  with  the  name.]    Enrique ! 

Eneique.    And  yours? 

Manolita.     Mine?    Manolita. 

Enbiqtje.     [As  pleased  as  she.]    Manolita! 

Manolita.     Enrique  what? 

Enbiqtje.  Enrique  Ortega.  And  yours?  Manolita 
what? 

Manolita.  Manolita  Sepero.  Enrique  Ortega 
what? 

Enrique.     Enrique  Ortega  Caravaca. 

Manolita.     And  mine?    Manolita  Sepero  Murillo. 

Enrique.  I  knew  you  were  a  Murillo  by  the 
mother's  side.    Good-bye. 

[He  goes  out,  gazing  at  her.] 

Manolita.  Good-bye. — He  is  not  the  same  man, 
not  the  same  man!  What  a  nice  fellow!  So  well 
educated!  What  a  way  he  has  with  him!  It  is  all 
lovely — fascinating !    Another  man,  another  man ! 

[At  this  opportune  moment  Cebote  returns.  Nat- 
urally, as  he  passes  Manolita,  he  greets  her  with  the 
accustomed  exclamation.] 

Cebote.     Dumb  and  blind ! 

Manolita.  [Glaring  at  him  as  if  she  would  eat 
him  up.]  Ave  Maria.  Is  that  all  you  can  say? 
You  clumsy  old  shoemaker!  Yes,  "Dumb  and 
blind!"  "Dumb  and  blind!"  Always  the  same 
thing!  If  I  have  eyes,  let  me  tell  you,  I  don't  use 
them  looking  at  you.    Get  out ! 

Cerote.  [Disconcerted  at  the  unexpected  rebuff.] 
Oh,  very  well!    Excuse  me.    I  thought  you  liked  it 
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so  much,  "Dumb  and  blind!"  There  is  no  account- 
ing for  the  tastes  of  women. 

[He  goes  off.] 

Manolita.  That  man  is  the  devil !  He  is  so  civil 
that  he  fairly  reeks  of  it.  I  can't  abide  him.  He  is 
stupid  and  disagreeable  on  purpose!  I  know  now 
why  they  call  him  Zerote.  But  Enrique  Ortega  Cara- 
vaca  is  a  perfect  darling!     [To  the  audience.] 

Pray  take  my  advice,  if  advice  will  avail, 
Ajid  a  simple  young  maid  who  has  rea- 
sons may  show  them; 
No  man  in  the  world  may  be  judged  with- 
out fail 
At  a  distance.    By  their  words  ye  shall 
know  them. 
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The  Peologue.  Rum-a-tuin-tum !  Ladies  and 
gentlemen!  Although  I  am  a  marionette,  I  am  the 
Prologue.  And  invested  with  so  great  a  dignity, 
permit  me  to  announce  the  subject  of  the  comedy 
which  is  about  to  be  presented,  and  to  address  you  in 
eulogy  of  the  personages  who  are  to  appear  in  it. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen !  Inevitably  it  treats  of  love. 
Love !  Love !  I  wish,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  were  a 
poet  at  this  moment  so  that  I  might  present  to  you 
in  a  nosegay  of  the  sweetest  smelling  syllables  the 
panegyric  of  that  dear  misfortune,  that  delightful 
pain,  that  fatal  passion,  that  enchantment,  that  irre- 
sistible influence  of  the  stars,  that  fierce  consuming 
of  the  soul,  that  death-dealing  microbe — or  what- 
ever it  is  that  you  may  decide  this  delicious  inquiet- 
ude to  be,  which,  through  all  the  centuries,  men  and 
women  have  agreed  to  call  love.  You  would  listen 
amazed,  if  I  were  such  a  poet,  to  the  crackling  and 
scintillation  of  my  metaphors;  you  would  admire 
and  marvel  at  the  unstable,  shifting  winds,  the  soft, 
unfolding  flowers,  the  broad  expanse  of  heaven,  the 
silver  fountains,  the  caverns,  the  eagles,  the  sun  rays 
and  the  moonbeams,  and  all  the  twinkling  stars 
which  I  would  make  dance  before  you  upon  the  rope 
of  my  imagination  to  embellish  my  discourse.  You 
would  twiddle  your  thumbs  with  delight,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  listening  to  my  discourse,  if  I  were  a 
poet ;  but  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  am  not  one ; 
I  am  only  a  marionette  and  the  Prologue.  I  see  you 
smile.  Smile  on,  then,  but  don't  disdain  me.  To  be 
these  two  things  at  one  and  the  same  time  one  must 
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amount  to  something.  Marionette  I  I  see  you  laugh. 
Joy  sparkles  in  aU  your  eyes.  Do  you  suppose  that 
it  is  a  small  thing  to  have  a  name  the  very  mention 
of  which  is  enough  to  make  people  laugh?  And  do 
you  suppose  it  is  nothing,  when  you  have  it,  to  he 
able  to  live  up  to  it  throughout  the  ages  and  to 
uphold  such  a  reputation  with  a  dignity  which,  after 
all,  is  purely  ridiculous?  And  we  have  upheld  it, 
yes  we  have,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  splendidly,  like 
kings  and  princes.  Our  little  bodies  are  our  wit- 
nesses. To  win  applause  they  disjoint  themselves, 
twist  and  turn  and  bend  backwards,  throw  off  their 
arms  and  heads  into  the  air,  or  lose  a  leg  in  a  high 
prance  to  get  it  back  again  in  a  pirouette.  See !  We 
palpitate  from  head  to  foot,  every  iach  of  us,  as  if 
our  bodies  were  all  hearts.  And  yet,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, beyond  a  doubt  we  have  no  hearts.  What 
should  we  need  of  them  when  we  can  vibrate  and 
fly  from  one  thing  to  another  so  contiuuously  with- 
out them? 

A  Little  Gibl.  But,  Mr.  Prologue,  how  can 
marionettes  love  if  they  have  no  hearts? 

The  Prologue.  I  did  not  say  that  they  could  love, 
my  dear  young  lady. 

Little  Giel.  Didn't  you  say,  Mr.  Prologue,  that 
your  comedy  was  about  love? 

Pkologue.  That  is  exactly  it.  It  is  about  love; 
but  it  is  a  comedy. 

Little  Gibl.     Oh! 

PKOLOGtTE.  But  do  uot  be  sad,  beautiful  black 
eyes,  for  our  comedy  will  be  incomparably  played. 
All  the  love  in  the  world  could  never  find  lover's 
sighs  anywhere  which  would  be  like  those  of 
Columbine. 

Little  Gibl.  Good!  Good!  Are  you  going  to 
tell  us  about  Columbine? 
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Pbologue.  Why  not?  Know  then  that  she  is 
white,  but  not  pale,  because  in  each  of  her  cheeks 
every  instant  a  rose  is  about  to  be  born.  She  has 
painted  her  lips  with  the  red  of  poppies,  and  one  day 
when  she  sat  down  to  dream,  looking  out  over  a 
meadow,  two  violets  sprang  up  and  jumped  into  her 
eyes.  Since  then  nobody  has  been  able  to  tell 
whether  her  glances  were  fragrance  or  light,  and  out 
of  this  sweet  confusion,  as  out  of  all  beautiful  con- 
fusions, a  harmony  springs,  which  we  call  music. 
And  so  the  look  of  Columbine  is  a  song.  Merely  from 
listening  to  her  song  and  hearing  her  laugh,  men 
have  gone  mad.  So  her  mind  is  like  a  wonderful 
bird-cage,  filled  with  nightingales,  which,  like  all  cap- 
tive nightingales,  feed  upon  hearts — ^upon  her  heart. 
That  is  why  Columbine  is  unfaithful  to  Pierrot 
sometimes — to  feed  her  heart.  For  Pierrot,  who 
is  a  marionette  and  a  puppet  as  she  is,  refuses  her 
the  heart's  meat  on  which,  as  I  have  told  you,  the 
nightingales  feed. 

Little  Girl.  Good!  Good!  Now  tell  us  about 
Pierrot. 

Peologue.  What  shall  I  tell  you  about  Pierrot? 
His  mind  is  like  a  sunbeam  which  has  fallen  into 
a  globe  of  crystal  and  clear  water,  and  all  the  colors 
are  there  in  it,  except  one,  which  is  constancy.  You 
see  today  he  imagines  he  is  a  philosopher,  but  out  of 
his  philosophy  roses  spring,  so  that  our  comedy 
which  begins  with  a  sigh,  ends  with  an  embrace,  or, 
rather,  with  two  embraces,  because  Harlequin,  after 
he  has  sung  his  song  so  earnestly,  and  to  such  utter 
disdain,  consoles  himself  for  love  by  loving,  and  for 
the  kisses  which  he  cannot  get,  by  those  the  girls  will 
give.  For  this  is  the  proper  way  all  love  songs 
should  end.  Try  and  sing  them,  gentlemen ;  you  will 
always  find  some  ear  that  is  willing  to  hear.    And 
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you,  beautiful  ladies,  listen  to  the  song  of  love  while 
it  is  floating  in  the  air  and  catch  it  on  the  wing,  for 
you  will  find  that  it  is  tame  and  it  thrives  in  cap- 
tivity. Ask  Pierrette  if  the  kisses  have  not  turned 
to  honey  which  she  has  taken  in  when  they  have  lost 
their  way  and  have  had  nowhere  else  to  go.  Now, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  can  only  add  that  wisdom  is 
about  to  appear  upon  the  stage  of  our  farce ;  but  the 
triumph  of  folly  will  soon  oblige  him  to  break  his 
wand.  [The  curtain  rises.]  The  comedy  begins. 
This  is  the  garden — I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  stage 
represents  a  garden.  Open  your  ears,  for  the  foun- 
tain begins  to  play ;  open  your  eyes  for  the  roses  are 
bursting  into  bloom. 

[The  Prologue  retires.] 

THE  FIRST  SCENE 

In  Pierrot's  garden.  There  is  an  arbor  with  rustic 
benches  at  the  right.  It  is  spring.  Trees  and 
bushes  droop  their  boughs,  laden  heavily  with 
flowers,  perfuming  all  the  air.  The  breezes  sing 
with  the  voices  of  birds,  and  the  sky  smiles  bright 
with  sunshine. 

Columbine,  seated  within  the  arbor,  whose  foliage 
conceals  her  almost  completely,  seems  wrapped  in 
melancholy  thought.  Pierrot  walks  up  and  down 
at  the  rear,  musing,  and  gazing  contemplatively 
from  the  sky  to  the  ground  and  from  the  ground  to 
the  sky,  lingering  lovingly  before  the  flowering 
trees  and  talking  to  the  flowers. 

Pierrot.  [Declaiming.]  0  Nature !  Mother  with- 
out beginning  and  without  ending,  beyond  the  touch 
of  time !  What  can  I  do  to  merit  all  thy  gifts?  Roses 
of  fire !    How  can  I  ever  hope  to  know  the  mystery 
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which  is  flaming  at  your  hearts  ?  LUies !  How  can 
I  penetrate  the  secrets  of  your  petals  of  white  snow! 
Thanks,  thanks,  O  Beauty,  thanks,  for  thou  hast  rent 
thy  veU  before  mine  eyes!  And  in  contemplation 
of  thy  treasures  I  must  end  my  life. 

Columbine.     Ah !    Woe  is  me ! 

PiEBEOT.  [Disappearing,  lost  in  the  depths  of  the 
garden.]  Thanks,  thanks,  a  thousand  thanks  1  I 
value  my  vision  and  my  poet's  dreams  above  all  the 
splendors  and  above  all  the  loves  of  earth  and 
heaven. 

Columbine.     Ah !    Woe  is  me ! 

[PiEBRETTE  enters,  occompanied  6t/ Polichinelle.] 

Pierrette.  Enter,  Signor  Polichinelle.  Quickly, 
for  now  Signor  Pierrot  is  wrapped  in  his  medita- 
tions. He  will  not  discover  that  you  are  here. 
Enter  .  .  . 

Polichinelle.  Did  you  say  that  your  mistress 
sent  for  me! 

Pierrette.  Oh  how  eagerly,  Signor  Mage!  If  I 
could  only  make  you  understand  how  wretched  the 
poor  child  has  been!  Does  it  not  pierce  your  very 
soul  to  look  at  her?  She  spends  all  the  day  and  the 
night-time  sighing;  she  is  fading  away  so  fast. 
That  divine  form  of  hers  is  not  what  it  once  was, 
alas! 

Polichinelle.    Alas ! 

Pierrette.  How  oblivious  men  are  to  such  things, 
Signor  Mage! 

Polichinelle.     Not  all  men. 

Pierrette.  My  lady  is  like  the  driven  snows  of 
heaven  to  her  spouse.  [Turning  toward  the  back  with 
■a  menacing  gesture.]  Ah,  Signor  Pierrot !  Signor 
Pierrot ! 
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PoLicHiNELLE.  Hush !  I  think  Columbine  has 
discovered  us. 

Columbine.  [Coming  out  of  the  arbor  and  ad- 
vancing in  tears  towards  Polichinelle.]  Ah,  Signor 
Magician!  How  impatient  I  have  been  for  you  to 
appear ! 

Polichinelle.     [Bowing.]     Signora  Columbine! 

Columbine.  Bring  chairs,  Pierrette. — Ah !  Woe 
is  me! 

Polichinelle.     Do  not  sigh,  lady. 

Columbine.     I  am  so  unhappy ! 

Polichinelle.     I  congratulate  you — 

Columbine.     Upon  being  unhappy  ? 

Polichinelle.  No  ;  upon  seeing  that  your  beauty 
has  not  faded  so  fast  as  I  had  been  led  to  suppose. 
Of  course,  I  had  heard  from  Pierrette — 

Pierrette.  [Returning  with  the  chairs.]  What 
do  you  know  about  such  things,  you  old  dotard? 
Nonsense!  I  suppose  a  woman's  beauty  is  like  an 
article  of  religion  in  your  eyes — there  is  no  more  to 
it  than  seeing  and  believing. 

Columbine.     Leave  us,  Pierrette. 

Pierrette.  [Before  retiring,  she  looks  towards 
the  rear,  where  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  she  seesj 
Pierrot.]  There  he  is  now.  Look  at  him!  Bending 
over  the  roses  and,  I  dare  say,  composing  verses  in 
their  praise.  I  would  hand  him  a  bunch  of  roses  if 
he  had  the  honor  to  be  my  spouse!  Ah,  Signor 
Pierrot !  Unhappiest  of  men  !•  Don't  you  know  that 
you  are  not  the  only  poet  in  the  world? — that  there 
are  others  who  compose  as  beautiful  verses  as  you 
do,  and  to  better  purpose?  .  .  .  [The  notes  of  a 
cithern  are  heard  in  the  distance.]  Didn  't  I  tell  you ? 
It  is  the  good  Harlequin. 
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HAKLEQxnN.     [Singing.] 

White  roses  are  her  forehead, 
The  waving  grain  her  hair, 
The  stars  her  eyes; 
Alabaster  pure  her  shoulder. 
And  the  beauties  that  enfold  her 
The  starry  skies. 

Who  would  not  be  of  the  roses. 

Or  the  grain  that  is  her  hair? 

Her  starry  eyes? 

Or  her  neck  of  alabaster, 

Serf  and  slave  where  she  is  master — 

Her  deep  heart's  sighs? 

[The  words  are  heard  afar  off,  linked  with  a 
haunting  melody.  Piereette  listens,  entranced,  em- 
phasizing them  with  gestures  of  approval.  Colum- 
bine rises  indignantly,  the  first  stanza  scarcely  con- 
cluded, and  presently  addresses  Piebbette.] 

Columbine.     Pierrette ! 

Pierrette.     Lady ! 

Columbine.  Didn't  I  command  you  to  send  that 
impertinent  fellow  away?  His  music  is  displeasing 
to  my  ear. 

Pierrette.  In  compliance  with  your  command  I 
shut  the  gate  in  his  face,  and  the  body  of  your  lover 
remains  outside  in  the  alley,  sore  distressed.  But 
his  spirit — woe  is  mel — is  an  immaterial  thing,  and 
who  can  deprive  Signor  Harlequin  of  the  consolation 
of  sending  it  after  you  wherever  you  may  be,  on  the 
wings  of  his  songs? 

Columbine.  Go  and  tell  him  that  he  offends  me 
with  his  music. 

Pierrette.  I  would  not  be  too  severe  with  him 
if  I  were  you.    What  harm  can  it  do  just  to  hear? 
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Columbine.     [Indignantly.]    Pierrette! 

PiEEEETTE.  [As  she  tums  to  go.]  All,  all  are 
blindly  in  love  with  the  impossible.  My  lady  with 
her  husband,  Harlequin  with  my  lady,  and  with  me, 
nobody — which,  alas !  is  only  too  possible ! 

[Columbine  sinks  again  into  her  chair  and  sighs 
wearily.] 

PoLiCHiNELLE.  [Greatly  perplexed.]  But  will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  to  me  what  the  matter 
is?  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  tears,  these  songs 
of  Harlequin's,  this  inexplicable  discontent  upon  the 
part  of  your  maid?  Why  all  this  mystery?  I  am 
distracted — I  shall  go  out  of  my  head! 

Columbine.  Ah,  Signor  Polichinelle !  Love  is  the 
most  mysterious  thing  in  the  world ! 

Polichinelle.  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  you 
think  so.  Love  is  a  natural  function;  it  is  simple, 
perfectly  simple.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  compli- 
cate it  with  spiritual  distinctions.  Ah!  That  is 
where  the  trouble  begins.  Nature  is  never  willing 
to  have  man  improve  upon  her  processes. 

Columbine.     The  fact  is — 

Polichinelle.     That  is  precisely  the  fact. 

Columbine.  The  fact  is  that  my  husband  does 
not  love  me. 

Polichinelle.  What  do  you  say?  What  is  that? 
Pierrot  is  deceiving  you? 

Columbine.  He  is  not  even  deceiving  me.  Oh, 
if  only  once  he  would  deceive  me !  Then  at  least  I 
might  be  thankful  that  he  had  had  the  grace  to  con- 
sider me,  to  make  some  effort  to  preserve  my  ideals. 

Polichinelle.     But  your  rival? 

Columbine.  My  rival,  Signor  Mage,  is  Nature. 
[Polichinelle  is  dumbfounded.]  Yes,  Pierrot  is  a 
poet — the  more  miserable  he!  He  adores  the  car- 
mine in  the  roses,  but  he  disdains  it  upon  my  lips. 
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He  worships  the  azure  of  the  overarching  sky,  but 
he  cannot  see  it  in  the  teardrop  which  glistens  in  my 
eye.  He  drinks  sweet  perfumes  on  the  breezes,  but 
he  will  not  quaff  them  from  the  zephyrs  which  are 
wafted  from  my  mouth.  .  .  .  Ah !  Woe  is  me  I  Woe 
is  me! 

PoLicHiNELLE.  Pierrot  a  poet!  You  are  right. 
Poetry  in  marriage  is  entirely  out  of  place.  It  is  an 
intruder,  an  interloper,  like  anything  else  which  we 
do  not  expect.    But  these  songs  of  Harlequin's! 

Columbine.  They  are  another  complication,  Sig- 
nor  Mage.  My  misfortune,  thanks  to  the  little  pains 
which  my  husband  takes  to  deceive  me,  has  become 
known  to  all  men,  and  Harlequin  has  the  audacity  to 
presume  to  console  me  for  it.  He  wishes  me  to 
follow  the  old  adage  which  says  that  "Love  is  cured 
by  love ; "  he  .  .  . 

PoucHiNELLE.  What  is  it  that  he  wishes  you 
to  dj? 

Columbine.  Do  not  worry;  I  shall  not  accept 
his  advice. 

PoLicHiNELLE.  You  are  right.  For  this  notion 
that  love  can  be  cured  by  love  is  sheer  nonsense. 
Believe  me,  there  is  no  cure  for  anything  on  earth, 
outside  of  science.  You  can  trust  me  for  that, 
Signora.    I  am  a  wise  old  man. 

Columbine.     That  is  the  reason  I  sent  for  you. 

POLICHINELLE.  You  have  done  well,  my  daughter. 
[He  meditates.]  You  say  that  your  husband  has 
deserted  you,  he  has  abandoned  and  is  tired  of  you, 
he  writes  verses.  AU  of  these  are  bad  signs — very 
bad !     However — fortunately — 

Columbine.    Is  there  no  remedy? 

POLICHINELLE.  Ouc — ouc — ^which  is  well-nigh  in- 
fallible !  [He  draws  a  crystal  phial  from  the  recesses 
of  his  robe.]    Take  this  phial.    In  it  has  been  brewed 
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a  philter,  compounded  by  magic  art  out  of  the 
essence  of  your  tears. 

Columbine.  But  what  am  I  to  do  with  this 
philter? 

PoLicHiNELLE.  Whenever  Pierrot  is  pensive  and 
absorbed,  wrapt  in  his  poetic  ecstasy,  let  fall  but 
one  drop  from  this  phial,  and  poesy — adieu ! 

Columbine.    I  do  not  understand. 

PoLicHiNELLE.  Listeu.  For  example,  you  say  that 
Pierrot  is  enraptured  with  the  azure  of  the  skies. 
Spill  but  one  drop,  let  fall  but  one  tear,  and  the  sky 
will  be  covered  with  thick  clouds  in  his  sight. 

Columbine.    I  understand. 

POLICHINELLE.  So,  little  by  little,  hour  by  hour, 
he  will  become  disenchanted  with  all  natural  beauty, 
and  he  will  turn  again  to  yours. 

Columbine.  Which  also  is  natural,  believe  me, 
Signor  Mage. 

POLICHINELLE.  I  belicve  you — ah,  too  well! 
Adieu ! 

Columbine.    How  can  I  ever  thank  you? 

POLICHINELLE.  Do  uot  thank  me  too  much,  or 
your  gratitude  will  overcome  my  wisdom  and  lay  it 
prostrate  in  the  dust.    Signora !  .  .  . 

[He  bows  and  retires.] 

Columbine.  I  am  saved!  [Calling.]  Pierrette! 
Pierrette!  [Pierrette  enters.]  Come  and  rejoice 
with  me. 

Pierrette.  [Disappointed.]  Do  you  mean — that 
is  to  say — Has  the  Sage  found  a  remedy!    Then — 

[Endeavoring  to  conceal  a  note  which  she  is  carry- 
ing in  her  hand.] 

Columbine.  What  is  that!  What  paper  are  you 
trying  to  conceal!  [She  seises  it.]  A  letter  from 
Harlequin!  Is  this  the  way  that  you  obey  my 
commands  ? 
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PiEEKETTE.  I  gave  youF  message  to  Signer  Har- 
lequin, and  he  was  cast  down  into  the  uttermost 
depths  when  he  heard  that  his  song  had  given  you 
pain;  and  so,  to  prove  that  he  intended  no  offense, 
he  has  written  out  the  verses  on  this  piece  of  paper, 
which  he  begged  me  to  put  into  your  hands ;  but  if 
you  do  not  wish  it — 

Columbine.  No,  no;  let  me  see  it.  Surely  I 
ought  to  read  what  they  are.  It  is  my  duty  to  make 
an  example  of  him — a  horrible  example !  [She  runs 
her  eye  over  the  paper."]  Words  and  phrases  of  fire, 
fire  shall  put  out  your  fire ! 

PiEBBETTE.     My  lord,  my  lady. 

Columbine.     Spirit  of  Good,  aid  me  now ! 

[PiEBEOT  enters.  He  carries  a  hunch  of  purple 
roses  in  his  hand.  As  he  advances,  he  gazes  lovingly 
from  flower  to  flower,  and  begins  meditatively  to 
recite  the  verses  which  he  has  composed  in  their 
praise.] 

Pierrot. 

Purple  petals,  rich  in  hue, 

God  has  shed  his  blood  for  you — 

[Columbine  lets  the  first  drop  fall  from  the 
phial.] 

Pierrot.     [Crying  out.]     Ay! 

Columbine.  [Running  up  to  him.]  What  is  the 
matter? 

Pierrot.     A  thorn  pierced  my  hand. 

Columbine.  My  love,  leave  the  roses,  for  they 
are  full  of  thorns!  [She  takes  the  flowers  from 
Pierrot  's  hands  and  dashes  them  violently  upon  the 
ground.  They  leave  a  purple  trail  behind  them  as 
they  pass  through  the  air,  and  then  fall,  their  stems 
bare.  Pierrot  watches  them  fall  and  sighs  heavily. 
Columbine  flings  herself  into  his  arms.]    What  are 
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you  thinking  of?  What  is  on  your  mind!  Don't 
you  know  that  my  love  is  a  flower  that  can  never  be 
stripped  bare? 

THE  SECOND  SCENE 

I*ieerot's  garden  in  autumn.  There  are  no  more 
flowers  in  it — only  a  few  pallid  roses  and  some 
hardy  chrysanthemums.  At  the  back  glows  the 
red  of  the  setting  sun.  Above,  little  white  clouds 
are  driven  fitfully  across  the  sky,  while  at  inter- 
vals gusts  of  wind  shake  the  trees  and  scatter  the 
dry  leaves  upon  the  ground,  or  rustle  them  about 
in  restless  golden  whorls. 

Columbine  and  Polichinelle  are  seated  in  the  gar- 
den. Columbine  is  even  more  melancholy  than  in 
the  first  scene. 

Polichinelle.  But  it  is  clearly  impossible! 
Do  you  say  that  my  remedy  produced  no  effect? 

Columbine.    A  most  marvelous  effect. 

Polichinelle.  Frankly,  then,  I  do  not  under- 
stand. 

Columbine.  The  remedy  was  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease. Pierrot  has  ceased  to  be  a  poet,  but  he  has 
become  a  philosopher. 

Polichinelle.     A  philosopher  ? 

Columbine.  Yes,  so  much  the  more  miserable  he ! 
Your  philter  was  too  efficacious.  For  days  now  there 
has  been  no  sky  without  clouds  for  Pierrot,  no  rose 
without  a  thorn,  no  pleasure  without  loathing  and 
disgust.  Even  the  perfume  of  the  flowers  gives  him 
pain,  so  that  even  I  have  almost  begun  to  pity  him. 

Polichinelle.  But  have  you  shown  your  pity 
with  tenderness  and  affection? 

Columbine.  As  affectionately  as  I  was  able ;  but, 
alas !  when  my  husband,  disillusioned  with  the  per- 
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fidies  and  imperfections  of  Nature,  turned  to  hate 
and  despise  them,  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  my 
beauty  was  also  a  natural  thing,  and  it  has  been 
impossible  to  disabuse  him  of  it.  You  can  imagine 
the  consequence.  My  lips  seem  to  him  like  roses, 
my  eyes  like  the  sea  or  the  sky,  my  hair  like  the  sun- 
beams ;  and  not  only  that,  but  Pierrot  has  discovered 
in  various  parts  of  my  person  all  the  blots,  scars, 
stains,  blemishes,  tempests  and  storm-clouds  that 
afflict  the  universe  or  offend  the  sense  of  beauty.  I 
am  worse  off  than  I  was  before,  Signor  Mage.  [A 
pause  ensues.]  Have  you  no  new  remedy  to  pre- 
scribe for  this  new  evil? 

PoLiCHiNELLE.  It  wiU  be  difficult,  Signora  Colum- 
bine. It  seems  that  the  spirit  of  your  husband  is 
obdurate  to  love.  If  you  could  only  leam  to  forget, 
to  resign  yourself — 

Columbine.  Is  that  all  your  boasted  science  can 
dof  Know  then  that  I  do  not  wish  to  resign  my- 
self; I  wish  to  love.  I  am  looking  for  a  cure,  not 
for  consolation. 

PoLicHiNELLE.  Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  lady. 
The  problem  is  stubborn  and  involved.  But  I  shall 
study  it  in  my  laboratory,  and  I  swear  to  you  that  I 
will  never  emerge  from  it  so  long  as  I  shall  live, 
unless  I  have  found  an  infallible  medicine.  [He  goes 
out.] 

Columbine.     Science  and  wisdom  hear ! 

[Pierrette  enters.] 

Pierrette.  Wisdom?  I  should  like  to  know  what 
wisdom  has  got  to  do  with  love?  What  does  that 
old  impostor  know  about  it  anyway?    At  his  age ! 

Columbine.    Age  is  a  guarantee  of  knowledge. 

Pierrette.  You  need  not  tell  me.  It  may  be  in 
some  things,  but  in  affairs  of  the  heart  practice 
makes  more  perfect  than  learning.     In  love  expe- 
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rience  is  the  key  which  opens  hearts ;  if  it  is  not  used, 
it  rusts.  And  I  do  not  need  to  ask  you  how  long  it 
is  since  Signor  Polichinelle  has  used  the  key. 

Columbine.  Will  you  always  destroy  my  illu- 
sions, Pierrette? 

Pierrette.  Yes.  Because  one  reality  is  worth  a 
thousand  illusions.     Signor  Harlequin — 

Columbine.     Do  not  talk  to  me  about  Harlequin ! 

Pierrette.  Signor  Harlequin  is  a  reality.  Be- 
lieve me,  my  lady,  there  is  no  illusion  about  him.  I 
know,  and  I  can  answer  for  it.  Besides,  you  must  be 
convinced  by  this  time  that  all  the  drugs  of  the  sor- 
cerers are  of  no  avail  to  win  back  the  heart  of  Signor 
Pierrot. 

Columbine.     Alas !    So  I  am.    Woe  is  me ! 

Pierrette.  So  that  you  will  never  find  a  remedy 
through  the  aid  of  science? 

Columbine.     I  fear  it. 

Pierrette.  Leave  it  to  me,  then,  and  let  me  put 
my  plan  into  execution. 

Columbine.  What  plan!  What  is  it  that  you 
wish  to  do? 

Pierrette.  You  will  soon  see.  Without  any 
other  science  than  experience,  which  I  have  picked 
up  on  my  way  through  the  world,  I  shall  save  you. 
The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  receive  Harlequin. 

Columbine.     Pierrette ! 

Pierrette.  Though  it  be  only  to  undeceive  him. 
One  angry  word  from  your  lips  would  have  a  thou- 
sand times  more  effect  than  a  thousand  sermons 
from  mine,  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  were  not  made 
for  sermons. — But  in  any  case,  he  is  here. 

[Harlequin  enters  and  throws  himself  at  Colum- 
bine's feet.] 

Haklequin.  Queen  of  my  soul,  sun  of  my  spirit, 
magnet  and  pole  of  my  desire ! 
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Columbine.  What  is  this?  Rise! — Pierrette,  is 
this  the  way  that  you  obey  my  commands! 

PiEEKETTE.  Pardon,  lady.  But  it  is  too  much  for 
you  to  expect  me  to  stand  forever  between  the  fire 
and  the  wall.  You  don't  know  to  what  dangers  I 
have  been  exposed,  contending  continually  against 
the  ardors  of  Signor  Harlequin! 

Harlequin.  My  lady,  in  my  turn  I  beseech  you 
to  pardon  Pierrette.  It  was  not  her  negligence,  but 
my  audacity,  which  caused  this  wrong,  if  wrong  it  be. 

Columbine.     How  ? 

Hableqxhn.  Does  the  heart  overwhelmed  in  dark- 
ness sin  because  it  desires  the  light? 

Columbine.  Desire  is  one  thing;  performance  is 
another. 

Harlequin.  Columbine,  in  the  minds  of  lovers 
desire  is  performance.  The  desires  of  Love  are  man- 
dates, peremptory  as  the  laws  of  life  1 

Columbine.  You  blaspheme,  Signor  Harlequin. 
Certainly  love  like  this  is  a  crime. 

HABLEQtHN.  What  matter  so  long  as  it  is  love? 
Do  not  shrink  and  draw  away  from  me!  Move 
closer,  lady.  At  least  listen  to  my  tale  of  woe. 
Grant  me  this  solace — 

Columbine.  Will  you  promise  to  go  away  then 
immediately,  if  I  do? 

Harlequin.     If  you  ask  me  to. 

Columbine.  And  wiU  you  promise  never  to  come 
back? 

Harlequin.  If  you  are  not  convinced  by  my 
arguments. 

Columbine.    You  may  talk. 

HARLEQxnN.    Thanks. 

[He  kisses  her  hand.] 

Columbine.    I  said  talk. 
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Haelequin.  My  lady,  that  was  the  irrepressible 
cry  of  my  soul. 

Columbine.  You  have  a  soul  that  has  been  badly 
brought  up. 

Pierrette.    [To  Columbine.]  Good !  Lead  him  on. 

Harlequin.  Pardon,  lady,  for  my  soul  and  for 
me.  We  have  both  hungered  through  so  many  ages 
for  a  sight  of  this  glory,  that  now  when  we  find  our- 
selves in  your  presence,  my  soul  and  I,  face  to  face, 
it  is  small  wonder  that  we  forget  our  ill-fortune, 
and  become  boys  again,  and  throw  to  the  winds  all 
sense  of  proper  restraint. 

Columbine.  Which  my  dignity  cannot  excuse, 
Signor  Harlequin. 

Harlequin.  But  your  love  and  your  sympathy 
ought  to  excuse  it. 

Columbine.  Do  you  presume  to  talk  to  me  of 
ought? 

Harlequin.  Ought  there  not  to  be  oughts  be- 
tween you  and  me.  Columbine? 

Columbine.    Between  you  and  me? — You? 

Harlequin.  Yes,  Columbine — ^me — ^me — and  you. 
For  I  am  wretched  for  your  sake ! 

Columbine.    It  is  not  for  my  sake. 

Harleqitin.    It  may  not  be  through  your  fault. 

Columbine.    I  like  that  better. 

Harlequin.  But  it  is  the  same  to  me ;  my  misery 
is  the  same,  because  I  love  you,  Columbine,  I  love 
you,  I  love  you  so  much  that  when  I  love  you  all  I 
can,  I  hate  myself — unhappy  that  I  am! — because 
I  cannot  love  you  more.  I  love  you,  I  love  you,  I 
love  you! 

[Each  time  that  he  says  "I  love  you,"  he  kisses 
her  hands  passionately.] 
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Columbine.  [Defending  herself  a  little,  but  not 
displeased  at  heart.]  Not  so  loud,  Signor  Harlequin  1 
Not  so  loud — there  may  be  an  echo  in  the  garden — 

[They  wander  off  at  the  rear,  pursuing  the  debate, 
and  disappear.] 

PiEBEETTE.  I  should  never  have  believed  that  the 
grief  of  my  mistress  could  be  so  difficult  to  con- 
sole.— ^Ah  me! 

[PiEREOT  enters.  He  carries  a  book  in  his  hand. 
He  reads  and  meditates.] 

Pierrot.  To  think  that  even  in  the  dewdrops — 
the  radiant  tears  of  morning — there  is  a  world  of 
monsters,  a  contending  universe  of  pain !  To  know 
that  the  smiling  verdure  of  the  fields  is  but  the  mask 
of  foul  decay,  the  immortal  beauty  which  we  love, 
the  veil  and  dull  similitude  of  death ! 

[He  paces  back  and  forth,  absorbed  in  his  medi- 
tations.] 

Pierrette.  [Approaching  him,  sympathethicaMy.] 
Signor  Pierrot — 

Pierrot.  Who  speaks  to  me?  Ah!  Is  it  youT 
[Angrily.]  Why  are  you  smiling?  Why  are  you  so 
happy? 

Pierrette.     Signor,  life  is  beautiful. 

Pierrot.  Do  you  know  what  you  bear  within?  A 
skeleton,  a  void,  nothing!  [A  pause  follows.]  Where 
is  your  lady? 

Pierrette.  She  was  here  a  moment  since,  so 
wretched  over  your  philosophy.  She  was  weeping. 
But  now  she  is  consoling  herself — that  is  to  say,  she 
has  company — Signor  Harlequin — 

Pierrot.     Harlequin? 

Pierrette.  A  most  extraordinary  young  man. 
Proud,  handsome,  amorous — 

Pierrot.    What  is  that? 
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Pierrette.  And  an  excellent  poet.  My  lady  could 
not  possibly  have  chosen  better  company. 

Pierrot.  What  do  you  say?  Why  do  you  tell 
me  these  things? 

Pierrette.     Because  they  are  true. 

Pierrot.     What  makes  you  look  at  me  like  this? 

Pierrette.  I  was  counting  sadly  the  wrinkles 
which  philosophy  has  dug  in  your  brow. 

Pierrot.     Tell  Columbine  that  I  wish  to  see  her. 

Pierrette.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  safe  to  inter- 
rupt them  now? 

Pierrot.    Is  she  so  intent  upon  that  visit? 

Pierrette.  Look  and  see.  There  they  are! 
[Pierrot  retires  and  peers  through  the  shrubbery.] 
Can  you  see  anything? 

Pierrot.     That  Harlequin  is  a  fool. 

Pierrette.  Oh,  no,  he  is  not !  Why,  all  the  while 
one  is  with  him  he  has  such  a  winning  way.  [Colum- 
BiNE  laughs.]  My  lady  laughs.  Poor  lady!  It  is  so 
long  since  I  have  heard  her  laugh.  Ah!  Look! — ^I 
wondered  what  they  were  doing.  That  was  a  happy 
stroke  of  Signor  Harlequin's.  But  what  is  the 
matter?  [Pierrot  starts  to  run  and  rushes  head- 
long off  the  stage  like  one  possessed.]  Where  are 
you  going?  Ah!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  See  him  run!  Ha, 
ha,  ha!  A  jealous  man  is  always  ridiculous! — 
There  he  is  now —  He  is  furious —  My  lady  pleads 
for  mercy —  And  Signor  Harlequin — he  effaces 
himself — he  fades  modestly  out  of  sight —  I  am 
sorry  for  that  man! 

[The  sound  of  rude  voices  is  heard  in  the  garden; 
shortly  afterwards  Harlequin  emerges  from  the 
trees.  He  comes  forward  with  a  dejected,  dis- 
appointed air,  and  hurries  rapidly  across  the  stage.] 
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PiEKKETTE.  [Detaining  him.]  What  is  the  mat- 
ter, Signor  Harlequin?  Was  not  my  lady  willing 
to  be  consoled? 

Hablequin.  Your  lady  is  a  model  of  conjugal 
fidelity. 

Pierrette.  Who  told  you  to  go  wandering  in 
other  people's  gardens,  exploring  hearts  which  have 
masters?  Better  stick  to  the  highways  and  the  by- 
ways, Signor  Rover,  and  to  fields  which  are  virgin. 

HARLEQtHN.     Do  you  kuow  any? 

Pierrette.  That  is  a  reflection  upon  me.  What 
do  you  mean,  Signor  Harlequin? 

Harlequin.     I  mean  any  disposed  to  receive  me? 

Pierrette.  Why,  Signor  Harlequin —  I —  What 
do  you  want  me  to  say? —  I  am  a  young  and 
inexperienced  girl —  But  I  am  sure  that  there  must 
be  someone —  perhaps  not  so  very  far  away — 
You  know  what  the  song  says:  "When  least  you 
expect  it" —  And  I  never  expected  it —  Don't  look 
at  me  like  that! 

[A  pause  ensues.  Pierrette's  eyes  become  elo- 
quent in  the  silence  of  her  lips,  and  pronounce  a 
significant  discourse.] 

Harlequin.  [With  sudden  resolution.]  Could 
you  love  me,  Pierrette? 

Pierrette.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Do  you  think  I  win  my 
victories  through  other  people 's  arms  ? 

Harlequin.     Don't  be  cruel! 

Pierrette.  My  lady  is  much  more  beautiful 
than  I. 

HARLEQtriN.  Illusion!  The  beauty  of  woman  is 
all  one  great  store,  one  vast  and  perfect  body,  of 
which  every  woman  is  but  an  individual  part.  Your 
lady  is  beautiful ;  you  are  as  beautiful  as  she — both 
different  parts  of  the  same  great  beauty. 
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PiEKBETTE.  But,  I  woudcr,  just  what  part  of  this 
great  beauty  that  you  tell  me  of  am  I? 

Hablequin.  From  what  I  feel,  you  must  be  very 
near  the  heart!     [They  embrace.] 

[PiEKEOT  and  Columbine  reenter  and  advance  into 
the  garden.  They  also  are  locked  in  an  embrace,  and 
gaze  steadfastly  into  each  other's  eyes,  full  of  happi- 
ness.] 

Columbine.  Swear  to  me  that  you  are  teUing  me 
the  truth,  Pierrot. 

PiEBEOT.  I  swear  it.  The  fear  of  losing  you  has 
revealed  to  me  the  truth  that  your  love  was  the  soul 
of  my  life.  Your  words  are  the  most  beautiful  of 
poems,  and  your  embraces  the  most  enduring  of 
philosophies. 

PoLicHiNELLE.  [Entering  precipitately  with  a 
phial  in  his  hand.]  Signora,  here  is  the  philter, 
the  love  magic,  the  true,  the  infallible  medicine ! 

[All  laugh  gaily,  and  Pieebette  carries  her  im- 
pertinence so  far  as  to  m,imic  the  magician  with 
many  a  comic  grimace.  Polichinelle  stares  at  them 
in  amazement.  The  phial  which  he  carries  in  his 
hands  explodes  with  a  loud  report,  and  the  elixir  of 
love  is  scattered  upon  the  ground. 

Piereette.    It  was  about  time  to  explode  that. 

Polichinelle.     What  is  this  I  see? 

Pieebette.  What  you  see.  Signer  Mage,  is  simply 
this :  that  science  is  superfluous  when  it  comes  to 
affairs  of  the  heart.  There  all  wisdom  is  vain,  and 
all  philters  are  colored  water.  For  love  is  cured 
by  love,  and  disdain  by  jealousy;  so  it  has  been 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  so  it  will  be 
until  the  world  has  ceased  to  be.  Spells  and  con- 
jurations are  of  very  little  use.  The  love  that  has 
fallen  asleep  through  excess  of  good  fortune  is  not 
to  be  awakened  again  without  the  menace  of  another 
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love  which  is  more  passionate,  and  which  burns  like 
youth's  fire.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  My  master 
was  asleep  because  my  lady  loved  him  too  much, 
and  he  has  waked  at  the  fear  that  she  might  cease 
to  love  him  so.     Don't  you  see? 

PoLicHiNEixLE.  Hum — what  I  see.  But —  [Point- 
ing at  HABLEQtHN.]  Wasu't  this  gentleman  also  in 
love? 

PiEBEETTE.  Head  over  heels ;  you  can  surely  see 
that — 

PoLiCHiNELLE.     [Protesting.]     But  not  with  you. 

PiEBRETTE.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  He  thought  not  himself, 
but  he  soon  found  his  mistake,  through  my  assist- 
ance— and  the  force  of  circumstances — 

POLICHINELLE.       Hum ! 

Harleqitin.  Although  I  am  a  young  man,  Signor 
Polichinelle,  and  a  poet,  I  too  have  my  philosophy. 
And  in  the  first  chapter  there  is  this  maxim:  "He 
who  refuses  to  console  himself  for  the  kisses  which 
he  cannot  get,  by  those  the  girls  will  give,  is  mad 
entirely. ' ' 

[The  sorcerer,  scandalized,  takes  to  his  heels, 
covering  his  ears  with  his  hands,  then  throwing  his 
arms  into  the  air,  brandishing  them  wildly.  Soft, 
sweet  music  sounds,  and  the  two  pairs  of  lovers 
begin  a  slow  and  stately  dance.] 
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The  stage  represents  a  square  or  street.  There  may 
or  may  not  be  trees;  there  may  or  may  not  be 
seats;  there  may  or  may  not  be  lighted  lamps. 
Several  wine  shops,  lighted  and  standing  open, 
may  or  may  not  be  seen.  The  only  thing  which 
is  essential  is  the  wall  of  a  house  facing  the  front, 
or  but  slightly  inclined  to  it,  near  the  principal 
entrance  used,  so  that  the  beggars  and  the  singer 
may  take  their  places  against  it. 

The  time  is  night. 

CoLETA,  fifty  years  of  age,  degraded,  addicted  to 
drink,  a  beggar  by  profession,  and  Suspibos,  a  girl 
of  sixteen,  attractive,  soft-mannered,  but  sickly, 
who  begs  incidentally,  are  standing  before  the  wall 
waiting  to  solicit  alms. 

CoLETA.    Hello,  Suspiros !  Begging  again  tonight? 

Suspibos.  Yes,  Signor  Coleta.  My  stepmother 
made  me.  She  says  if  I  don't  hring  back  two  pesetas 
she'll  give  me  a  bigger  cuff  than  she  did  yesterday. 

Coleta.    Did  you  get  a  good  one  yesterday? 

Suspibos.    Ay!  Signor  Coleta! 

Coleta.    You're  not  beginning  to  cry  already? 

Suspibos.  If  I  didn't  cry,  I'd  die  of  my  troubles. 
My  poor  mother  used  to  say  that  sighs  are  wings 
that  you  give  to  troubles  and  they  fly  away. 

Coleta.     Don't  you  want  to  lend  me  something? 

Suspibos.    What  do  you  want  me  to  lend  you? 

Coleta.  Some  of  those  lovely  sighs  of  yours, 
which  you  say  are  wings.  I  might  be  able  to  use 
them. 

Suspibos.    Everybody  has  sighs  of  his  own. 
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CoLETA.  I  haven't;,  not  if  that's  what  they're 
like.  When  my  troubles  come,  they  come  on  all 
fours,  like  stray  dogs.  When  I  slip  out  of  the  tavern 
— just  over  there — and  meet  the  police,  my  trouble 
is  running;  it's  not  flying.  Never!  That  is — not 
flying  with  wings.  Let  me  tell  you,  child,  they  say 
it  is  drink.  Bah !  They  will  say  anything  to  ruin  a 
man's  reputation. 

SuspiKos.     They'll  ruin  you  any  way  they  can. 

CoLETA.  That's  right.  But  tonight,  when  it's 
dark — you're  not  going  to  beg  here? 

SuspiBOs.  I'm  used  to  it  here;  I'm  not  so  much 
ashamed. 

CoLETA.    But  nobody  goes  by. 

SuspiEos.     Ay!    That's  the  reason  I  like  it! 

CoLETA.    You  don't  know  how  to  beg. 

SuspiROS.  Yes,  sir,  I  know  how  to  beg ;  the  trouble 
is,  people  don't  know  how  to  give.  I  say:  "A  peimy 
for  my  poor  mother  who  is  sick!"  And  you  ought 
to  see  how  sick  she  is!  She  died  two  years  ago. 
Well,  I  get  nothing.  Or  else  I  say:  "A  little  penny 
for  God's  sake,  for  my  mother,  who  is  in  the  hos- 
pital, in  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Virgin!  I  have 
two  baby  brothers. ' '    No  one  gives,  either. 

CoLETA.  They  don't,  eh?  And  how  many  broth- 
ers are  you  going  to  have  tonight? 

StrspiBos.  Ay,  Signor  Coleta !  I  had  two  and  no- 
body gave  me  anything;  I  had  three  and  they  didn't 
give  me  anything.  Last  night  I  tried  four  and  I  got 
six  pence,  so  tonight  I  mean  to  have  five  and  see 
what  they  give  me,  or  whether  I  just  get  the  cuff 
from  my  mother. 

CoLETA.  Just  in  the  family,  how  many  brothers 
have  you,  reaUy? 

SuspiEos.  Really,  I  had  two.  But  they  died — 
like  my  mother.     Ay!     They  died  because  of  the 
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way  my  stepmother  treated  them — as  she  does  me; 
and  I  am  dying!  Listen!  If  I  can  make  two  or 
three  dollars  I  am  going  to  run  away  to  Jativa,  and 
live  with  my  aunt. 

CoLETA.  Listen!  If  I  didn't  have  so  much  to  do 
in  the  tavern  over  there — you  know — I'd  take  you 
for  my  daughter,  and  then  we  could  beg  together. 
Because  I  know  how  to  beg,  with  my  education;  but 
a  man  can't  beg  here;  this  place  is  a  desert. 

StJSPiKOS.  There  was  a  new  girl  here  last  night. 
She  looked  like  a  lady,  the  way  she  was.  She  didn't 
fiigh,  though ;  she  was  crying. 

CoLETA.  WeE,  if  she  cem  cry,  I'll  take  you  both 
for  my  daughters ;  I  need  a  family.  You  with  your 
sighs  and  she  with  her  cries,  and  me  with  my  poor 
old  eyes,  we'd  do  twenty  reals  a  day  and  live  like 
kings.  It's  a  great  life.  I  was  a  gentleman  once; 
I  was  a  school-teacher.  Then  I  was  an  undertaker; 
then  I  drove  an  ox-cart;  and  then — I  didn't  drive  it; 
and  here  you  have  me. 

StTSPTEOs.  I'd  be  better  off  with  anybody  else 
than  my  stepmother. 

CoLETA.     That  girl  certainly  did  look  like  a  lady. 

SuspiKos.  That's  why  she  was  afraid  to  beg — 
she  was  ashamed. 

CoLETA.  Was  she?  She  stood  here  by  the  wall 
half  an  hour,  glued  to  it;  and  then  she  went  away 
without  saying  a  word. 

SuspiBos.  A  good  beggar  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
something;  that's  what  I  say.  The  old  man  who 
stands  there  with  the  violin,  he  makes  a  lot  of  money 
because  he  plays  the  violin.  Take  the  little  girl  in 
the  square — it's  easy  for  her;  she  can  sing.  But 
you  and  I,  we  can't  do  anything.  I  wonder  if  she 
can — I  mean  that  girl  that  was  here  last  night? 
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CoLETA.  I  think  so.  She  began — like  this — 
Ahem! — as  if  she  was  trying  to  sing. 

SxispiBOS.  No;  she  was  crying.  Between  saying 
to  herself,  "I'm  crying,"  and  "I  mustn't  cry!"  she 
gave  such  a  gulp — 

CoLETA.  She  did?  But  then  you  saw  what  hap- 
pened ? 

SUSPIEOS.     I  ?    No. 

CoLETA.  A  young  fellow  came  around  the  corner. 
He  was  pretty  slick — yes,  he  was — and  well  dressed. 

SuspiROS.  And  he  was  generous  and  good! 
That's  the  man  who  gave  me  a  handful  of  coppers 
and  said,  "I  am  sorry  I  can't  give  you  any  more!" 

CoLETA.  Well,  he  said  to  me,  "Get  out  of  my 
way,  damn  you!  You  smell  of  wine."  Lord,  what 
does  he  expect  a  man  to  smell  of  when  he's  coming 
out  of  a  tavern?  People  don't  stop  to  think.  And 
that  wasn't  the  worst  of  it;  what  I  smelled  of  was 
beer. 

SuspiRos.  What  did  that  gentleman  want  with  the 
senorita? 

CoLETA.     She  saw  him  and  ran  away,  like  that ! 

SuspiKos.     [Innocently.]     I  wonder  why? 

CoLETA.  Oh!  I  don't  know.  Though  I  was  a 
teacher,  I  don't  have  to  teach  you.  You  will  find 
out  for  yourself  soon  enough — when  you  get  over 
these  sighs. 

SuspiEos.    Look !  Look !    There  she  comes  now. 

CoLETA.  That's  her.  Move  up  in  the  comer  and 
give  her  room. 

[Angustias  enters  at  the  rear.] 

Akgustias.  Here  it  is.  Here  is  where  I  stood 
last  night.  I  am  afraid — I  am  such  a  coward !  But 
this  time — I'll  shut  my  eyes — I'll  pretend  that  I  am 
alone.     I'll  be  blind — I  must! — My  poor  mother 
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suffering  and  dying  so !  And  nothing  in  the  house 
for  tomorrow !  How  can  I  buy  bread  1  How  can  I 
buy  medicines?  The  doctor  wants  so  many  medi- 
cines. Prescriptions  and  pawn-tickets — I've  nothing 
else  in  my  pocket.  Ah,  at  it,  Angustias,  at  it !  This 
is  not  begging.  I  can  sing:  I  am  not  begging. 
People  pay  or  don't  pay,  as  they  like.  It's  the  same 
as  if  I  were  singing  in  a  theatre.  An  opera  out-of- 
doors.  Of  course!  I'll  be  a  street  singer.  That's 
no  disgrace;  I  am  not  afraid!  I  am  not  ashamed! 
What  a  coward  I  am !  My  mother  would  beg  on  her 
knees  for  me — and  I  can  do  as  much  for  her ! 

[She  goes  towards  the  spot  where  Coleta  and 
SuspiKOS  are  waiting,  but  hesitates.] 

CoLETA.     [To  SxjspiBos.]    Here  she  comes. 

SuspiBos.     [To  Coleta.]     Give  her  room. 

Coleta.  [To  himself.]  She'U  sing  tonight,  I 
can  see  she's  made  up  her  mind  to  it. 

SuspiKos.  [To  herself.]  She's  made  it  up  to  cry 
till  her  heart  breaks. 

[Axgustias  takes  her  place  in  line  with  Coleta 
and  SuspiROs,  standing  with  her  back  against  the 
wall.   A  pause  ensues.] 

Angl'^stias.  [Making  an  effort.]  I  can't — I  can't 
sing— 

Coleta.     [To  Suspibos.]     She's  beginning. 

SuspiEos.    Beginning  what? 

Coleta.     To  sing. 

SuspiKos.     To  cry,  I  say. 

Coleta.  Humph!  It's  a  sentimental  song,  take 
it  from  me,  child. 

Angustias.  [To  herself.]  If  he  comes  again  as 
he  did  last  night,  I  can't  do  it. 

SuspiEos.    Is  the  senorita  going  to  sing? 

Angustias.    Yes — I  think  so. 

Suspibos.     Something  sad? 
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Angustias.    Veiy  sad. 

SuspiROS.    I  love  songs  that  make  me  cry. 

Angustias.     So  do  I !    Let  us  cry  I 

SuspiEOS.    Are  you  ready  to  begin? 

Angustias.    Yes.    Let's  begin. 

CoLETA.  Hadn't  you  better  clear  your  throat 
first? 

Angustias.    No. 

SuspiBOS.    Don't  keep  us  waiting  then. 

Angustias.  There 's  nobody  here.  Don't  you  see ! 
There's  nobody  here. 

SuspiKos.     There  will  be  as  soon  as  you  begin. 

CoLETA.  Take  it  from  me,  don't  sing  too  good 
music;  it's  above  the  people's  heads. 

Angustias.  [Passing  her  hand  across  her  fore- 
head.]   It  must  be  late — it  must  be  very  late — 

CoLETA.  [Assuming  a  grand  air,  about  to  pay  a 
compliment.]  The  nightingales  sang  aU  night  in 
my  country  when  I  was  a  boy. 

SuspiKos.  When  I  was  a  little  girl  in  Jativa  the 
larks  sang  at  daybreak. 

CoLETA.    And  daybreak  is  the  end  of  the  night. 

SuspiKos.    And  the  beginning  of  the  morning. 

CoLETA.  [To  Angustias;  he  says  this  advancing 
a  step.]    So  begin. 

SuspiKos.    Begin. 

Angustias.    Yes — thanks.    Now  we'U  show  them. 

SuspiEos.     Stand  close  by  me. 

Angustias.  [Indicating  Coleta.]  Is  he  your 
father? 

SuspiKos.  Oh!  He's  Coleta.  He  has  a  good 
heart.    And  he's  not  drunk  tonight. 

Angustias.  Then  I'll  begin.  [She  attempts  to 
sing.]    My  voice  shakes. 

Coleta.  AU  the  better.  For  the  tremolo,  it's 
better  to  have  the  voice  shake. 
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SusPTBOs.  Don't  do  that.  [Then  to  Angustias.] 
When  you  get  through  each  verse,  I'll  go  around 
and  take  up  the  money,  if  you  want  me  to.  I've  a 
plate  here  my  stepmother  gave  me. 

CoLETA.    Yes  I    It's  politer  to  beg  with  a  plate. 

Angustias.    It  is?    Thank  you. 

CoLETA.  And  I'll  go  down  the  other  side  so  that 
nobody  escapes. 

SuspiEos.    You  '11  see  the  pennies  drop. 

CoLETA.  And  if  that  young  fellow  comes  who 
was  here  last  night,  there'll  be  pesetas  and  duros. 

Angustias.    What?    Who  did  you  say? 

SuspiEOS.  You  know.  The  fellow  who  came  when 
— when  the  senorita  went  away. 

Angustias.  No!  Have  him  hear  me?  Have  him 
see  me?  I'd  rather  die  first.  No,  no!  Not  tonight! 
I  '11  wait  till  tomorrow — tomorrow  will  do —  [Leav- 
ing the  wall  and  coming  forward.] 

Coleta.    Here  he  is  now. 

Angustias.    Yes !    It  is  he !    Great  Heaven ! 

Coleta.     [To  Suspibos.]    She'll  sing  now. 

[Angustias  begins  her  song.  Meanwhile  Pepe 
enters.  It  is  easy  to  see  by  his  dress  that  he  is  a 
gentleman.] 

SuspiBos.     [To  Coleta.]    He's  looking  for  her. 

Coleta.    They  can  sing  a  duet. 

Pepe.  [Watching  from  the  rear.]  Yes,  it  is  she. 
And  it  was  last  night.  [Coming  forward]  Angus- 
tias! Angustias! 

Angustias.  What  do  you  want? — Go  away! — Let 
me  be — 

Pepe.  Ah!  it  was  you! — I  knew  it.  I  could  not 
be  deceived ! 

Angustias.  Leave  me ! — Leave  me ! — Great  God ! 
I  am  free. — Let  me  go ! 
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Pepe.  No!  Wait!  You  cannot  go  without  hear- 
ing me.    Are  you  in  such  a  hurry  to  go? 

Angustias.     I  cannot  hurry  enough. 

Pepe.    Have  I  hurt  you  so  ? 

Angustias.    Was  it  a  little  ? 

Pepe.  To  love  you  with  all  my  soul — was  that 
to  hurt  you? 

Angustias.     Love  me? 

Pepe.    Whom,  then? 

Angustias.    I  found  that  out. 

Pepe.  You  never  found  it  out.  Did  I  leave  you, 
or  was  it  you  who  sent  me  off?  Tell  me  that — tell 
me  the  truth!  Don't  I  always  come  back  to  youf 
All  day  long  at  your  door,  and  all  day  long  it  is 
closed !  All  night  long  at  your  window,  and  all  night 
long  it  is  dark !  I  follow  your  steps  when  you  go  out, 
to  see  if  I  can  put  my  feet  where  you  have  set  yours ; 
that  is  the  only  consolation  you  have  left  to  me.  And 
when  I  lose  sight  of  you  it  seems  as  if  my  soul  would 
rush  out  of  my  body  after  you ;  for  the  soul  is  lighter 
than  the  body,  and  can  travel  faster.  My  Angustias 
— for  you  were  my  Angustias — you  were  happiness 
to  me ! 

Angustias.  You  know  how  to  talk.  The  more 
fool  I,  to  have  believed  you  at  first!  But  since  I 
believed  you  then,  I  cannot  believe  you  now.  No! 
though  you  were  to  do  what  you  never  do — speak 
the  truth! 

Pepe.    Have  I  deceived  you? 

Angustias.    Do  you  ask  me  that? 

Pepe.    How? 

Angustias.  In  everything !  Did  you  tell  me  who 
you  were  when  you  came  to  see  me?  No,  you  did 
not !  You  came  to  me  as  if  you  had  been  a  man  of 
my  own  class,  a  poor  man  who  had  to  work  for  his 
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living  as  I  had  for  mine.  And  then  what  a  game 
you  played  with  my  heart!  Your  cap  and  flannel 
shirt —  Oh !  they  were  honorable ;  yes,  they  were ! 
— but  they  covered  up  a  heart  that  was  evil.  You 
didn't  wear  a  mask,  for  your  face  is  a  mask.  It 
always  is.  Can  you  deny  it?  You  can't  deny  it. 
Deny  that  you  hid  your  position,  your  money,  your 
name !  Yes,  your  name ! — for  it  burns  in  my  throat, 
it  has  been  such  a  shame  to  me ! 

Pepe.  I  don't  deny  it.  But  if  I  had  come  to  you 
in  any  other  way — you  are  so  proud,  so  jealous — 
you  would  never  have  loved  me. 

Angustias.  How  could  you  tell  that  I  was  so 
proud,  before  you  knew  me  ? 

Pepe.     Couldn 't  I  see  it  in  your  f  ace  ? 

Angustias.    Proud,  no ;  but  honest — yes ! 

Pepe.    I  told  you  the  truth  at  last. 

Angustias.  At  last?  The  truth?  When  I  know 
it,  and  you  know  that  I  know  it,  why  do  you  have 
to  lie?  You  never  told  me  the  truth.  I  found  it 
out!  I  found  it  out  because  God  willed  it  so — He 
would  not  stand  by  and  see  a  poor  girl  deceived. 
And  He  put  you  in  my  way  and  revealed  you  to  me 
as  you  were — rich,  deceitful,  vain!  Yes,  a  gentle- 
man— without  a  particle  of  conscience ! 

Pepe.    Angustias !    Don't  say  such  things ! 

Angustias.  Your  memory  is  weak.  One  winter 
night,  when  it  was  dark — dark  nights  were  not  made 
for  nothing — what  have  the  nights  done  that  they 
should  be  so  dark? — well,  one  night  I  was  in  the 
heart  of  Madrid,  delivering  some  work.  When  there 
is  work  to  do,  I  work.  You — when  do  you  work? 
When  you  want  to  make  people  believe  you !  Well, 
I  was  passing  the  door  of  a  theatre — 

Pepe.    Angustias ! 
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Angustias.  Do  you  remember?  No,  let  me  finish. 
Can't  you  see  it?  I  can —  I  can  see  it  as  if  it 
were  happening  now.  I  had  to  stop  because  a  car- 
riage drew  up  by  the  sidewalk — a  carriage  with  two 
horses,  a  coachman  and  a  footman.  The  footman 
opened  the  door,  and  with  the  door  he  took  up  the 
whole  sidewalk  so  I  couldn't  pass;  and  I  stood 
still.  I  waited  to  see  the  gentleman  get  out;  and 
he  got  out.  What  clothes!  How  he  did  shine!  A 
great  fur  coat,  and  the  white  bosom  of  his  shirt  was 
glistening  in  the  fur.  I  had  to  laugh,  he  looked  so 
like  my  Pepe.  "I  am  a  fool,"  I  thought — and  then 
I  thought — I  tell  you  I  am  a  fool !  "  No ;  Pepe  would 
be  handsomer  in  clothes  like  those."  I  thought  so, 
because  I  loved  you — because  I  adored  you — yes,  I 
adored  you !  My  God !  Love  like  that  should  never 
die!  The  sun  and  the  sky  may,  and  life  itself  go 
out,  but  not  love — no!  For  without  love  there  is 
nothing!    [She  begins  to  cry.] 

Pepe.  Angustias — ^let  me  explain.  You  don't 
understand.  There  are  things  in  life — facts  some- 
times— parents — and  sometimes  they  don't  under- 
stand, either! 

Angustias.  [Interrupting.]  There  is  nothing  to 
explain.  Listen!  Suddenly  you  turned;  that  is, 
the  gentleman  with  the  coat  turned,  and  the  white 
bosom  gleaming  in  the  fur.  Who  knows? — I  may 
have  ironed  that  shirt  myself.  Well,  he  turned, 
and  he  said  to  the  footman,  "Remember,  at  twelve; 
be  there ! "  Great  God,  what  a  jump  my  heart  gave ! 
It  was  your  voice.  Your  voice !  And  what  you  said 
to  the  lackey  you  had  said  to  me,  oh,  so  many  times ! 
"Eemember — at  twelve;  be  there!"  I  leaped  for- 
ward; I  couldn't  hold  back.  I  gave  a  cry.  I  caught 
you  by  the  arm — ^no,  not  by  the  arm !  What  I  caught 
was  the  coat,  not  you.    When  you  wore  a  blouse  I 
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could  touch  you — I  have,  so  many  times!  But  in 
that  great-coat,  my  hand  was  lost  in  the  fur  and  my 
fingers  couldn't  reach  you. 

Pepe.     No  more,  Angustias !    No  more ! 

Angustias.  Why  not?  Wasn't  it  so?  I  cried 
out:  "Pepe,  Pepe!  Is  it  you?"  And  you,  with 
another  cry,  answered  "Angustias!"  And  the  peo- 
ple stood  still  in  the  streets  and  laughed.  And  the 
lights  of  the  theatre  beat  on  us  with  a  fierce  burning 
glare.  And  I  blushed  red,  with  shame — and  I  ran ! 
I  got  home,  I  don't  know  how — I  stumbled  up  the 
stairs,  I  threw  myself  into  my  mother's  arms,  and, 
choking  with  tears,  I  cried  out :  *  *  Pepe  is  not  Pepe ! 
It  is  all  over!  He  is  rich!  He  has  a  carriage!" 
"But  you — you  have  your  honor,"  my  mother  said; 
and,  as  I  have  no  furs,  her  poor  old  fingers  sank 
deep  into  my  arm.  We  are  poor — when  we  embrace 
our  embraces  are  real,  body  to  body  and  soul  to  soul. 
There  come  between  us  no  sables  and  no  ermines. 

Pepe.    But  the  next  day  I  came — 

Angustias.  The  next  day  my  mother  saw  you. 
"We  live  up  too  many  flights  for  you  to  climb  to 
see  my  daughter,"  she  said,  "and  my  daughter 
would  have  to  go  down  too  many  if  she  were  to 
go  to  see  you.    Please  don't  take  the  trouble." 

Pepe.    But  I — 

Angttstias.  You  said  nothing.  As  you  were  silent 
then,  be  silent  now.  And  remember  to  respect  a 
woman. 

Pepe.    Angustias — 

Angustias.     Not  another  word. 

Pepe.     Give  me  hope! 

Angustias.    Hope?    Have  I  hope? 

Pepe.  If,  without  thinking  of  hindrances,  of  any- 
body, of  anything,  I  said  to  you:  "Be  my  wife!" 
[Seizing  her  hand.] 
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Angustias.  [Moved  in  spite  of  herself.]  Is  the 
pretense  still  on?  Well! — when  you  slip  that  ring 
on  my  finger,  we  shall  see  whether  the  pretense  is  on. 

Pepe.  [Endeavoring  to  remove  the  ring.]  At 
once ! 

Angustias.  No,  not  that  bright  one.  No;  that 
costs  too  much !  It  sparkles  too  brightly  for  a  girl 
like  me.  I  can't  afford  to  wear  it.  It  would  be  a 
disgrace.  It  is  for  gentlemen  like  you.  I  mean  the 
other,  the  guard,  the  little  gold  band  that  looks  like 
a  wedding-ring.  Don't  say  that  I  am  proud.  But 
I  can  tell  you  this :  My  mother  has  a  ring  like  that, 
and  though  we  are  dying  of  hunger,  she  will  carry 
it  with  her  to  her  grave.  Well,  I  shall  be  carried  to 
mine  with  one  like  that — or  without  one!  I  have 
done  with  you. 

Pepe.     Angustias ! 

Angustias.  You  may  go!  If  you  don't,  I'll  go 
myself — I'll  run  away — jump  from  the  viaduct — kill 
myself ! — 

Pepe.  I'll  go,  Angustias.  I'll  go —  But,  ah — 
who  knows? —  Good-bye —  Good-bye —  [He  goes 
out.] 

Angustias.  I  know!  I  know!  He  won't  come 
back.  Good-bye!  [Various  persons  enter.  As 
Angustias  begins  to  sing,  they  form  a  group  about 
her.]  And  now  to  sing — to  earn  money  for  my 
mother — to  buy  her  medicines.  To  sing — though  it 
tears  out  my  throat!  [She  goes  up  to  the  wall  by 
SuspiRos  and  Coleta.]  Here  I  am.  I  am  ready 
now.  I  am  going  to  sing.  [She  begins  to  try  her 
voice.] 

Coleta.  [To  Suspiros.]  Now  she 'U  begin.  Didn't 
I  tell  you  that  man  would  make  her  sing? 

SuspiKOS.  Keep  quiet — I  want  to  listen.  [Angus- 
tias begins  to  sing.] 
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CoLETA.    Here  come  more  people. 

SuspiEOS.  Go  on!  Go  on!  The  flies  flock  to  the 
honey. 

[The  crowd  grows  greater  as  Angustias  sings. 
The  scene  should  be  one  of  animation.  Some  applaud 
at  appropriate  moments;  others  shout  out  dis- 
connected phrases  such  as  "Good!"  "Brava!" 
"Ole  for  the  street-singer!"  "Encore!"  "En- 
core!" "Another!"  "Sing  something  lively!" 
"Something  sad!"  "Ole!"  Pepe  returns.  Little 
by  little  he  draws  nearer  and  mingles  with  the  crowd, 
however  without  attracting  attention.] 

Pepe.  [To  himself.]  What  is  this! —  Great 
God! — my  Angustias! —  Ah! — No,  no!  Never! — 
Let  them  say  what  they  will,  I  cannot — 

SuspiRos.  [Producing  a  tray.]  Now  leave  it  to 
me.    I 'U  take  up  the  money. 

Angustias.  [Supporting  herself  against  the  wall.] 
I  can't  sing  any  more.    Do  what  you  like. 

SuspiEos.  Come  on! —  Oh,  come  on!  Throw  in 
the  pennies — don't  be  stingy. —  It's  worth  it. —  I 
have  seven  little  brothers —  [She  goes  through  the 
crowd  passing  the  tray.] 

Pepe.  [In  a  low  voice.]  Here — take  this —  [He 
throws  in  several  duros,  and  the  gold  ring  of  which 
Angustias  spoke,  along  with  them.] 

SuspiKos.  Ave  Maria!  What  a  lot  of  money! 
Goodness! — Duros!  Look!  Look!  [Running  up  to 
Angustias.]  And  a  gold  ring !  He  threw  it  in — the 
man  who  was  here  last  night ! 

Angustias.  What?  What's  that  you  say?  Ah! 
[Seizing  the  ring.]  Yes,  it  is  his !  But  where  is 
he?     [Breaking  through  the  crowd  to  find  him.] 

Pepe.  [Rushing  to  meet  her.]  Here  I  am!  Now 
come  with  me  to  your  mother. 
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Angustias.  Swear  to  me  by  yours  first,  that  you 
don't  deceive  me. 

Pepe.  I  do ;  I  swear  it.  Will  you  come  ?  Do  you 
want  to  ? 

Angustias.    What  shall  I  do? 

Pepe.     Come. 

SuspiBos.     Senorita,  you  forget  the  money — 

Pepe.    It's  for  you. 

SuspiEos.  Hurrah!  Now  I  can  run  away  to 
Jativa. 

CoLETA.     Promise  me  to  let  me  buy  your  ticket. 

Akgustias.     My  Pepe! 

Pepe.  This  is  the  end  of  the  song,  for  I  am  carry- 
ing off  the  Street  Singer. 
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A  compartment  in  a  first-class  railway  carriage. 
The  Gentleman  is  seated  alone  when  the  curtain 
rises. 

A  Voice.  [Outside.]  Three  minutes !  The  train 
stops  three  minutes ! — 

Another  Voice.  Water!  Fresh  water!  "Who 
wants  water? 

Anotheb  Voice.     Here,  girl !    Water ! 

[The  Lady  and  the  Young  Lady  enter.] 

Lady.  Hurry  up;  it  only  stops  a  minute.  I 
thought  we'd  die  in  that  compartment. —  See  if  we 
have  everything.  One,  two —  Where's  the  basket? 
The  basket!— 

YoTJNG  Lady.    Here  it  is,  mamma. 

Lady.  Gracious!  What  a  fright  you  did  give 
me!  The  one  thing,  too,  your  Aunt  asked  us  to 
bring  with  us —  She  would  always  have  insisted 
that  we  lost  it  on  purpose. —    Good  afternoon. 

Gentleman.  Good  afternoon. —  I  beg  your  par- 
don. But  as  I  was  riding  alone,  although  it  says 
"No  Smoking"— 

Lady.  For  goodness'  sake,  don't  stop  upon  our 
account !  Smoke  as  much  as  you  want  to — it  doesn't 
bother  me,  or  my  daughter,  either.  We  are  used 
to  it.  Her  poor  father,  my  first  husband, — he  is 
now  in  glory, — was  never  without  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth.  He  bit  off  one  to  light  it  with  the  butt  of 
the  other. —  And  my  second  husband,  who  now  rests 
in  peace,  they  were  alike  as  two  buttons ;  you  could 
scarcely  tell  the  difference. —    I  had  a  difficulty  at 
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one  time  myself,  a  suffocating  feeling,  all  stuffed 
up  here, — terrible  distress, — and  the  doctors  were 
telling  me  that  it  was  asthma  and  that  it  wasn't 
asthma —  Well,  I  smoked  them  myself — aromatic 
cigarettes — which  didn't  do  me  any  good,  either,  by 
the  way,  I  can  say  that.  So  you  see  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned —  My  dear,  what  on  earth  are  you 
doing  with  that  basket?  Don't  you  see  that  you've 
got  it  with  the  holes  against  the  wall,  and  the  poor 
animal  will  be  smothered  to  death?  It's  a  cat;  yes, 
sir,  an  aunt  of  my  daughter — she  requested  us  to 
bring  it  with  us,  as  a  favor  to  her —  She  is  my 
sister-in-law —  It  began  to  howl  the  moment  the 
conductor  came  after  the  tickets —  And  this  poor 
child  had  to  sit  there  and  sing  and  laugh  so  as  to 
drown  it — so  the  conductor  couldn't  tell  who  was 
howling.    I  should  say  it  was  a  favor ! 

A  Voice.  [Outside.]  All  aboard!  Passengers 
who  are  going  will  please  take  the  train ! 

Lady.  They  are  afraid  of  leaving  us  behind. 
However,  we  are  off  now —  But  you  needn't 
think  you  are  inconveniencing  us.  You  can't  annoy 
us  by  smoking.  Before  we  changed  we  were 
travelling  in  the  ladies'  compartment,  and  we 
transferred  to  this  one  as  soon  as  we  could  because 
there  were  people  in  it  one  simply  couldn't  travel 
with;  they  were  out  of  the  question.  You  would 
think  that  people  who  travelled  first  class  would 
have  manners,  that  they  would  know  something. 
But  not  a  bit  of  it !  Believe  me,  if  you  want  to  find 
out  what  people  are  like,  you  have  to  play  cards 
with  them,  or  watch  them  eat,  or  go  travelling. 
You'll  find  out  then  soon  enough.  There  was  a 
woman  in  that  compartment — I  say  she  was  a  woman 
because  I  don't  know  what  else  to  call  her — with 
her  companion — she  must  have  been  her  companion ; 
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she  was  with  her,  anyway — ^well,  I  can  tell  you  I 
was  mortified.  I  was  ashamed — such  a  conversa- 
tion! Between  the  two  of  them!  It  was  just  as 
if  they  had  been  in  their  own  parlor!  As  far  as 
that  goes,  you  know,  speaking  for  myself,  a  widow 
twice,  it  was  nothing  to  me;  but  before  my  daugh- 
ter!—  I  had  to  make  her  sit  with  her  head  out  of 
the  window  all  the  way.  It  was  pretty  chilly  for 
her.  You  can  see  for  yourself  she  has  taken  cold. 
And  she's  got  a  cinder  in  her  eye,  too — worse  luck ! — 
Her  eyes  are  the  best  part  of  her. 

Young  Lady.  For  mercy's  sake,  mamma!  What 
will  this  gentleman  think?  I  hope  you  don't  mind 
mamma. 

Lady.  Keep  quiet,  for  heaven's  sake!  Such 
women!  And  they  didn't  stop  there.  One  of  them, 
tired  of  gabbling,  I  suppose,  takes  out  a  book  if  you 
please,  and  settles  herself  down  to  read. —  And 
what  a  book!  There  was  a  woman  on  the  cover  in 
her  chemise,  fanning  herself. 

GentIiEman.     Evidently  hot — 

Lady.     You  needn't  tell  me  it  was  hot. 

[The  Gentleman,  with  a  detached  air,  reaches  for 
a  book  which  has  been  lying  on  the  seat  beside  him.] 

Gentleman.  You  can't  always  be  sure.  Some- 
times the  publishers — so  as  to  attract  attention — 
And  then  it  turns  out  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
book,  after  all. 

Lady.  You  needn't  tell  me.  Why,  didn't  she 
begin  to  laugh  right  out  loud,  and  the  other  one 
wanted  to  know  what  she  was  laughing  at?  And 
she  started  in  to  read  to  her,  at  the  top  of  her  voice. 
It  was  too  much  for  me  this  time.  There  we  sat 
in  that  compartment,  helpless,  wondering  what  was 
coming  next.  I  made  up  my  mind  I'd  have  to  ask 
them  to  show  some  consideration  for  the  girl.    I'd 
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better  have  held  my  tongue!  How  they  did  go  for 
us!  I  didn't  ring  the  alarm  and  stop  the  train  be- 
cause I  was  too  excited.  It  isn't  safe  to  travel  with 
people  who  begin  to  gabble  and  talk  the  minute 
they  lay  eyes  on  you,  and  tell  you  all  their  private 
affairs  just  as  if  you  were  one  of  the  family.  People 
ought  to  be  careful  what  they  say.  The  very  least 
that  happens  is  that  they  tell  you  some  scandal  or 
dishonesty  or  something  of  the  sort  about  Mr.  So 
and  So — that  he  is  this  way  or  that  he  is  that  way, 
and  the  next  thing  you  know  he  turns  out  to  be 
your  father.  And  a  person  who  would  talk  like 
that  about  your  father,  what  wouldn't  he  say  about 
your  uncle  or  your  cousins  or  anyone  else  in  the 
family?    And  there  you  are ! 

[The  CoNDUCTOE  enters.] 

CoNDircTOB.     Good  afternoon. 

Lady.  The  tickets,  child!  What  have  you  done 
with  the  tickets  ? 

Young  Lady.    Why,  you  have  them,  mamma! 

Lady.  No,  my  dear ;  I  gave  them  to  you — the  last 
time  they  came  round.  I  am  so  sorry —  [The  cat 
begins  to  howl.]  My  dear!  [The  Young  Lady 
begins  to  sing.]  I  can't  find  them;  you  must  have 
them!  What's  that?  Ah,  yes!  Of  course!  Wait  a 
minute.    Here  they  are — 

Conductor.  Thank  you.  Good  afternoon.  [He 
goes  out.] 

Young  Lady.  What  did  you  ask  me  for?  You 
knew  perfectly  well  that  I  couldn't  stop  singing. 

Lady.  I  wonder  what  that  animal  has  against 
the  conductor?  I  told  you  it  was  a  nuisance;  now 
judge  for  yourself.  If  it  wasn't  that  my  relations 
with  my  sister-in-law  are  a  little  bit  strained — ^you 
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understand — I  don't  want  to  give  her  a  chance  to 
talk —  Well,  the  fact  is  she  wasn't  pleased  because 
I  married  a  second  time.  Just  as  if  I  would  forget 
my  first  husband  any  sooner  on  that  account!  Put 
yourself  in  my  place.  Suppose  you  had  been  a 
widow  of  twenty-six  without  any  visible  means  of 
support,  and  the  man  who  was  in  love  with  you, 
without  any  offense  to  his  predecessor,  without  re- 
flecting upon  his  merits  in  the  least,  was  the  best 
man  in  the  world — I  ought  to  have  known,  though, 
that  it  couldn't  last.  Something  was  sure  to  hap- 
pen—    Good  Lord!    What's  the  matter? 

Gentleman.    We  are  coming  to  a  tunnel. 

Lady.  Horrors !  [They  pass  into  a  tunnel.  After 
a  moment  they  come  out.}  Don't  look  at  that  gentle- 
man.   I  was  the  one  who  pinched  you  on  the  arm — 

Gentleman.     Madam ! 

Lady.  But  that  wasn't  all.  My  sister-in-law  is 
of  a  very  domineering  disposition.  She  is  the 
moneyed  member  of  the  family,  and,  naturally,  she 
expects  everybody  to  bow  down  before  her.  She 
wants  them  to  grovel.  Well,  that  isn't  my  style.  If 
I  say  anything  she  doesn't  like,  we  have  an  explo- 
sion! Now,  she  has  set  herself  on  marrying  my 
daughter  to  a  nephew  of  hers  about  whom  we  know 
absolutely  nothing.  It  is  a  delicate  subject.  A 
woman  only  marries  once;  at  least,  the  first  time 
that's  all  that  she  counts  on.  She  plans  no  further 
ahead.  She  says  he  is  a  nice  fellow,  but  I  have 
made  inquiries —  Look  out  of  the  window,  my 
dear —  I  hear  he  is  very  fond  of  the  ladies.  But 
what  of  that?  All  men  are  alike.  Would  you  be- 
lieve it,  when  we  had  been  married  only  eight  days, 
I  surprised  my  first  husband  kissing  the  nurse? 

Gentleman.  Did  you  have  a  nurse  when  you  had 
been  married  only  eight  days? 
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Lady.  For  my  little  sister.  For  heaven's  sake, 
what  did  you  think? 

Young  Lady.  Mamma!  Mamma!  Look  at  all 
the  little  rabbits ! 

Lady.  Don't  talk  to  me  about  little  rabbits.  You 
can  take  your  head  in  now.  We  were  discussing 
your  fiance. 

Young  Lady.    What  does  this  gentleman  think  I 

Lady.  He  thinks  the  same  as  I  do.  He  says  that 
without  knowing  him  thoroughly — And  he  is  per- 
fectly right — 

Gentleman.  [Aside.]  Where  did  this  woman 
get  the  idea  that  I  said  anything? 

Lady.    Are  we  coming  to  a  stop? 

Young  Lady.  Yes.  We're  stopping  now.  That 
was  a  long  run,  mamma. 

Gentleman.  I  believe  I  will  get  out  and  stretch 
myself  for  a  moment.  With  your  permission, 
ladies — 

Lady.    Be  sure  you  have  time  enough. 

Gentleman.  Yes.  The  engine  takes  in  water. 
[The  Gentleman  goes  out.] 

A  Voice.  [Outside.]  Two  minutes!  The  train 
stops  two  minutes ! 

Another  Voice.     Water!     Who  wants  water? 

Another  Voice.  Buy  your  cinnamon  cakes !  Cin- 
namon cakes ! 

Young  Lady.  Mamma,  I  want  some  cinnamon 
cakes. 

Lady.  Didn't  I  tell  you  when  you  are  traveling 
to  be  careful  what  you  eat  ?  We  've  had  spice  enough 
already.  We're  a  great  deal  better  off  in  this  com- 
partment. That  seems  to  be  a  very  nice  gentleman. 
He  is  probably  taking  a  vacation —  I  think  we  saw 
him  in  Madrid  one  afternoon  with  a  fat  lady,  that 
day  we  were  at  the  Lyric  to  see  The  Iron  Ring. 
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Don't  you  remember  the  woman  who  sat  in  front 
of  us  with  the  big  hat  so  that  you  couldn't  see?  She 
cried  through  all  the  sad  parts. 

Young  Lady.    I  don't  remember,  mamma. 

Lady.  When  I  get  a  good  look  at  a  person  I  never 
forget —    I  '11  ask  him  when  he  comes  back. 

Voices.  All  aboard!  Passengers  who  are  going 
will  please  take  the  train ! 

Lady.  Goodness,  there's  the  bell! — The  gentle- 
man hasn't  come  back —  See  if  he's  on  the  plat- 
form— Can 't  you  see  him  ? 

Young  Lady.     No. 

Lady.  Here!  Stop!  Don't  start  the  train  1 
There 's  a  gentleman  missing ! —  I  wonder  where  he 
can  be f  The  train  is  moving —  He's  left —  What 
can  the  matter  be?     Too  bad!    What  a  pity! 

Young  Lady.  He  hasn't  moved  to  another  com- 
partment.   Here  are  his  things. 

Lady.  Of  course  he  hasn't.  We  had  better  throw 
them  out  of  the  window.  He  can  pick  them  up  on 
the  platform.    It's  the  best  we  can  do. 

Young  Lady.    Yes!    It's  the  best. 

Lady.     Help  me !     Hurry  up ! 

Young  Lady.     There  they  go! 

Lady.  They  belong  to  a  gentleman  who  has  lost 
the  train!  Keep  them  for  him!  He'll  be  out  in  a 
minute! —  Didn't  he  know  that  the  train  doesn't 
wait  for  anybody?    I  am  so  sorry! 

Young  Lady.    We  forgot  the  book. 

Lady.  Never  mind;  it's  all  right.  It  won't  be 
like  the  other,  anyhow —    What  a  pity ! 

Young  Lady.  [Looking  at  the  book.]  What  a 
pity! 

Lady.  If  there  isn't  another  train  to-day  and  his 
family  should  be  waiting  for  him  and  he  should  be 
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ashamed  to  let  them  know —    I  hate  to  think  of  it! 
It's  too  horrible  for  words ! 

Young  Lady.     [Giggling.]     Too  horrible! 

Lady.  God  bless  me!  It's  too  bad.  While  he 
was  here,  we  had  an  escort,  as  it  were.  We  were 
having  a  very  agreeable  conversation.  It  was  easy 
to  see  he  had  acquired  a  great  deal  of  information. 

YoTJNG  Lady.  He  was  very  good  looking.  Listen, 
mamma;  where  did  you  say  that  you  pinched  me 
in  the  tunnel?    On  the  arm? 

Lady.    What  do  you  want  to  know  that  for? 

Young  Lady.    Nothing.    Because  it  hurts. 

Lady.  I  am  so  nervous;  I'm  always  afraid  of 
those  tunnels.  You  never  can  tell  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  a  tunnel!  However,  it's  too  late  now  for 
regrets! —    Don't  you  feel  hungry? 

Young  Lady.  I  should  say  I  do.  It  always  gives 
me  an  appetite  to  ride  on  the  train. 

Lady.  If  you  traveled  more  maybe  you  'd  pick  up 
faster.  Now,  you  look  like  half  a  Philopena — 
Hand  me  down  the  basket—  Better  see  how  the  cat 
is. 

Young  Lady.  Hello,  kitty!  Puss!  Puss!  My, 
what  eyes !    They  shine  like  fire. 

Lady.  I  'm  thankful  it  hasn  't  given  us  any  trouble, 
though.    It's  time  to  eat. 

Young  Lady.    Another  stop. 

Lady.     Good.    We  can  spread  the  things  out  now. 

A  Voice.     One  minute !    One  minute ! 

Anothek  Voice.    Water!    Who  wants  water? 

Lady.  These  breaded  chops  ought  to  taste  good. 
•Spread  the  paper  for  a  cloth —  Give  me  a  napkin — 
Don't  upset  the  wine  bottle — 

[The  Gentleman  re-enters.] 

Gentleman.    I  beg  your  pardon,  ladies — 

Lady.    Eh? 
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Young  Lady.     Oh ! 

Lady.    What!    You  again? 

Gentleman.  Yes,  I  was  riding  in  the  smoking 
car. 

Lady.     But  weren't  you  left  behind? 

Young  Lady.    We  thought — 

Gentleman.     But  my  luggage?     How  is  this? 

Lady.     Oh ! — I  beg  your  pardon ! 

Young  Lady.    You  see — 

Lady.  We  thought  you  had  missed  the  train,  and, 
60  as  to  oblige  you — 

Young  Lady.    We  threw  it  out  of  the  window — 

Gentleman.    But  who  told  you  to  do  that? 

Lady.     To  accommodate  you — 

Young  Lady.    How  were  we  to  suppose — 

Gentleman.  But  what  am  I  to  do  now?  The 
devil !  These  women —  I  ought  to  have  known  that 
you  would  be  up  to  something ! 

Lady.     If  you  are  going  to  take  it  like  this,  sir — 

Gentleman.  How  the  devil  do  you  expect  me  to 
take  it? 

Lady.  Why  didn't  you  tell  us  what  you  were  go- 
ing to  do  ? 

Gentleman.  Every  time  I  go  out  do  I  have  to 
hold  up  my  hand  to  you?  If  you  weren't  irrespon- 
sible— 

Lady.  I  don't  allow  gentlemen  to  call  me  irre- 
sponsible; nor  my  daughter,  either.  Where  are 
your  manners? 

Gentleman.  Madam!  Would  you  recognize 
them? 

Lady.  You  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about. 
You  are  the  one  who  is  irresponsible. 

Gentleman.     I? 

Lady.    Yes !    You  're  mad !    You  're  crazy ! — 

Young  Lady.    Why,  mamma! 
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Voice.  Passengers  who  are  going  will  please  take 
the  train !    All  aboard ! 

Lady.  You  can  telegraph  when  we  get  to  the  next 
station. 

Gentleman.  I  can,  can  I? —  My  bags!  My 
bags! 

Lady.  A  lady  ought  never  to  travel  without  a 
private  compartment. 

Gentleman.     Oh,  travel  in  the  dog  car! 

Lady.    I?    In  the  dog  car? 

Gentleman.     Chained. 

Young  Lady.     Mamma!    Mamma! 

[All  talk  at  the  same  time.] 
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The  Fikst  Scene 

An  open  square  with  a  street  at  the  rear,  such  as 
is  commonly  seen  in  puppet  shows.  The  paint- 
ing is  in  the  naive  style  of  sensational  color  prints, 
or  of  the  cheap  religious  pictures  which  are  hung 
up  as  votive  offerings  at  shrines.  A  closed  balus- 
trade runs  waist-high  across  the  stage  at  the  front, 
so  that  only  the  upper  half  of  the  actors'  persons 
may  be  seen.  There  is  a  house  on  the  right  and 
another  on  the  left. 

The  Father.  [Within.]  Out  of  my  house,  you 
bad  boy !    You  vagabond !    Out  of  my  house ! 

EoBiN.  [Within.]  Don't!  Don't!  I'll  never 
come  back ! 

Fathek.     [Within.]    Get  out! 

[Robin  enters  crying,  followed  by  a  foot  kicking 
him  out.] 

EoBiN.  Ah,  poor  me !  Poor  Robin !  What  shall 
1  do  now  without  any  papa  or  mamma?  Who  will 
cover  me  up  when  I  go  to  bed?  Who  will  mend  my 
clothes?  Who  will  scold  me  when  I  haven't  done 
anything  wrong?  But  I  am  going  to  do  something 
wrong — I  can  feel  it  coming !  What  did  they  turn  me 
out  for  if  they  didn't  know  that  I  was  going  to  do 
something?  They  gave  me  all  that  was  good  for  me. 
They  said:  "Robin,  get  out — you  bad  boy!  You 
good-for-nothing  son  of  your  father,  good-for-noth- 
ing son  of  your  mother — good-for-nothing  alto- 
gether!" I  shall  run  away  now,  alone! — so  as  not 
to  get  into  trouble.  But  if  I  don't  get  into  trouble, 
how  am  I  ever  going  to  enjoy  myself,  all  alone  in  the 
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world?  Oh,  you  unkind  fathers  1 —  Suppose  I  should 
become  a  father?  If  I  don't  behave  myself,  it  won't 
be  my  fault;  it's  such  a  terribly  tiresome  thing  to 
behave:  you  feel  as  if  you  were  going  to  sleep. 
I  haven't  done  anything.  I  am  twenty  and  I  never 
killed  anybody,  I  never  stole  from  anybody,  and  no- 
body ever  stole  from  me!  Not  many  people  could 
say  that  at  my  age,  the  way  children  are  now.  I'd 
better  kill  myself!  Yes,  kill  myself  and  be  done 
with  it!  If  anybody  doesn't  like  it,  it  won't  be  my 
fault.  You  don't  believe  I'll  kill  myself,  eh?  I'll 
do  it  pretty  quick! — right  here  by  the  front  door. 
They 'U  be  sorry,  too,  when  I  am  dead.  But  the  dead 
one  will  be  I ! —  It  will  be  I ! —  I ! —  {He  hursts 
into  tears.]  Here  is  a  good  place  by  the  front  door. 
One —  [He  strikes  his  head  against  the  door  jamb 
on  the  right.]  Two —  [Striking  it  again.]  Two — 
[Holding  his  hands  to  his  head  as  if  he  had  hurt  him- 
self.]— and  a  half —  Now —  Three!  [He  strikes 
it  again.] 

[The  Devil  enters.] 

Devil.  Rap-a-tap-tap !  Rap-a-tap-tap !  Who  is 
this  knocking  so  loud? 

Robin.     [Crying.]     Please,  it  is  I. 

Devil.    What  are  you  making  that  noise  with? 

Robin.     My  head. 

Devil.     It  must  be  pretty  hard. 

Robin.     [Crying.]     Poor  me!    It  is  hard. 

Devil.  What  is  the  matter?  What  are  you  cry- 
ing about? 

Robin.  I  want  to  kill  myself  and  I'm  not  strong 
enough.  My  head  is  too  hard.  Help  me  kill  myself, 
please. 

Devil.  Wait  a  minute;  you  have  plenty  of  time. 
TeU  me  who  you  are  first. 

Robin.     I  am  Robin. 
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Devil.  Robin,  you  say?  And  pray  what  do  you 
want  to  kill  yourself  for  ? 

Robin.  Because  my  father  has  turned  me  out  of 
the  house.  He  kicked  me  out — yes,  he  did.  He 
kicked  me  in  the  back ! 

Devil.  Rap-a-tap-tap !  Rap-a-tap-tap !  WeU, 
what  had  you  been  up  to? 

Robin.  Only  falling  in  love  with  a  little  girl 
named  Cristeta.  She  said  she  didn't  love  me  be- 
cause I  was  too  young.  But  I  loved  her,  and  since 
they  wouldn't  let  us  see  each  other,  of  course  we 
couldn't  get  married;  so  now  I  am  running  away  to 
enjoy  myself  and  have  a  good  time  and  raise  the 
devil. 

Devil.  Good!  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  And  how 
do  you  propose  to  raise  the  devil? 

Robin.  I  sat  up  once  very  late ;  I  didn't  get  home 
until  half -past  twelve — not  until  half -past  twelve ! 

Devil.  And  what  were  you  doing  out  until  half- 
past  twelve? 

Robin.  Tiring  myself,  but  I  knew  I  was  a  devil. 
Of  course,  they  thought  at  home  I  was  having  a  good 
time.  I  got  a  good  beating — pit,  pat,  pitty,  pat,  pot ! 
My  father  gave  me  all  that  was  good  for  me,  and 
then  he  kicked  me  out. 

Devil.    What  was  it  that  your  father  gave  you? 

Robin.    Fifty  dollars. 

Devil.     That's  not  much. 

Robin.  Not  much,  do  you  say?  It's  entirely  too 
much! 

Devil.  What  makes  you  think  it's  entirely  too 
much? 

Robin.  Because  I  shall  spend  it.  Yes,  I  know  I 
shall  spend  it.  If  I  get  real  wicked  it  will  all  be 
gone  before  the  end  of  the  year.  There's  nothing 
so  bad  for  a  man  as  having  too  much  money.    I  am 
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getting  set  up;  I  can  feel  it  coming  1  When  Eobin 
is  set  up,  he  may  do  something.  He  may  raise  the 
devil ! 

Devil.    Well,  don't  you  like  to  enjoy  yourself? 

Eobin.  Of  course  I  like  it !  Otherwise  what  is  the 
use  of  being  young?  What  did  they  kick  me  out  of 
the  house  for? 

Devil.     How  would  you  like  to  fall  in  love? 

Eobin.     I  am  in  love  already. 

Devil.     With  whom? 

Eobin.    With  Cristeta. 

Devil.  Let  Cristeta  alone,  you  booby!  Cristeta 
was  all  right  as  long  as  you  had  no  money;  she's  a 
poor  girl.  But  now  that  you  are  rich  and  you  have 
all  that  is  good  for  you,  what  would  you  say  to  a 
Countess  or  a  Marchioness  to  fall  in  love  with — one 
of  those  who  are  so  dainty  and  fine  and  so  white 
that  they  look  like  porcelain? 

Eobin.     They  might  love  me  for  my  money. 

Devil.  What  difference  would  that  make  so  long 
as  they  love  you  ? 

Eobin.     They'd  spend  it  in  a  year. 

Devil.     But  suppose  they  should  give  you  money? 

Eobin.    I  should  give  it  to  Cristeta. 

Devil.  Let  Cristeta  alone,  I  tell  you!  Do  you 
like  to  play  cards  ? 

Eobin.     Of  course  I  do — if  I  win. 

Devil.  And  drink  champagne?  And  cut  a  fine 
figure?     And  be  a  real  sport?     And  raise  the  devil? 

Eobin.  But  I  tell  you  I  have !  I  sat  up  once  until 
half-past  twelve. 

Devil.  What  is  half-past  twelve  to  a  real  sport 
with  fifty  dollars  ?  Come  with  me  and  I  '11  show  you. 
I'll  show  you  some  fine  ladies  and  beautiful  palaces 
and  jewels  and  precious  stones ! 
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Robin.  Of  course  I'd  like  to  have  you  show  me. 
But  you — who  are  you? 

Devil.  I  am  a  friend  of  yours  who  loves  you  and 
wants  to  take  you  home  with  hitn. 

Robin.    But  where  do  you  hve! 

Devil.  I  am  up  here  for  the  present,  but  I  have 
a  palace  at  home  where  it  is  always  summer  time, 
and  I  have  big  kitchens  in  it  and  gridirons  and  ovens, 
so  that  I  can  have  roasts  at  all  hours. 

Robin.     Where  do  you  get  the  fire? 

Devil.     I  make  the  fire.    I  have  fireworks. 

Robin.  I  like  fireworks.  The  only  trouble  with 
them  is  that  they  don't  last. 

Devil.  Mine  last  and  last  and  sputter  up  and 
down.  Then  they  sizzle.  Oh,  you'll  see  how  they 
sizzle!  Reck — jouf!  Pim,  pam!  Pat  'em!  Pim 
pam !    Crackle,  broil !    Pim,  pam,  pat  'em ! 

Robin.  I  don't  just  like  so  much  pim,  pam,  pat 
'em!  It  makes  me  nervous.  I  don't  suppose  you 
happen  to  be  the  devil? 

Devil.  Jesus,  Maria  and  Jose !  There  aren't  any 
devils  any  more;  nobody  seems  to  want  them.  All 
there  ever  were  in  the  world  have  gone  off;  they 
found  out  there  was  nothing  in  it.  They'll  never 
come  back;  that's  one  thing  you  may  be  sure  of. 
Why,  devils  don 't  come  any  more,  even  in  dolls ! 

Robin.     How  about  those  horns  of  yours? 

Devil.  A  peculiarity  that  runs  in  our  family! 
My  grandfather,  who  is  in  heaven,  always  wore  his 
hair  over  them,  and  so  did  my  father.  A  peculiar- 
ity that  runs  in  the  family.  I'll  get  you  a  pair  if 
you  '11  come  with  me. 

Robin.     Where  shall  we  go? 

Devil.  Wherever  you  like — to  raise  the  devil! 
And  be  quick  about  it.  Your  father  and  mother 
turned  you  out  of  the  house,  so  you  don't  have  to 
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mind  them  any  more.    Show  them  you  don't  care  for 
anybody ! 

Robin,  That's  right.  And  I  am  going  to  sit  up 
to-night  until  half -past  twelve. 

Devil.    And  I  '11  find  you  a  rich  marchioness. 

BoBiN.    Oh !    A  couple  of  them ! 

Devil.  As  many  as  you  like.  I  have  an  assort- 
ment of  all  kinds.  You  can  look  them  over  if  it 
amuses  you.     Give  me  your  hand. 

EoBiN.     Ouch !    But  you  are  hot ! 

Devil.     That 's  because  I  have  a  fever. 

Robin.    Don't  you  think  you  had  better  go  to  bed? 

Devil.  Poor  Robin!  The  higher  the  fever,  the 
more  it  makes  me  want  to  run  around.  Nothing 
makes  a  man  so  restless  as  a  good  high  fever. 
Hurrah!    Come  along!    I'll  help  you  work  up  one. 

{They  sing  and  dance  the  Tururut  "La  la  la  ra  la 
ra."   As  they  finish  Cristeta  enters.^ 

Ckisteta.    Why,  Robin!    What  are  you  doing? 

Robin.     Cristeta! 

Cristeta.    What  sort  of  a  dance  is  this? 

Robin.     They  kicked  me  out  of  the  house ! 

Cristeta.  You  are  not  dancing  like  that,  are  you, 
because  they  kicked  you  out  of  the  house  ? 

Robin.  I  am  enjoying  myself,  Cristeta.  You 
never  used  to  like  the  way  I  behaved.  You  always 
said  that  I  was  too  sad ;  I  was  always  crying  because 
they  beat  me.  Well,  now  I  have  had  beating  enough 
and  I  have  had  crying  enough,  so  lookout!  [Danc- 
ing.]    I  am  going  to  dance  and  enjoy  myself! 

Cristeta.    You  don't  love  me  any  more ! 

Robin.  I  don't  love  you?  Why,  it  was  on  your 
account  that  they  kicked  me  out!  I  cried  so  and 
made  such  a  time  that  they  didn't  know  what  to  do 
with  me;  they  didn't  know  whether  to  shut  me  up 
or  lock  me  out,  so  they  locked  me  out — 
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Cbisteta.    You  have  been  up  to  sometMng,  Robin! 

Robin.    I  swear  I  love  you  more  than  ever ! 

Devil..  Rap-a-tap-tap !  Rap-a-tap-tap !  [Sig- 
nalling with  his  thumb  for  Cristeta  to  go.] 

Cbisteta.     Who  is  that? 

Robin.    A  friend  of  mine. 

Cbisteta.  A  friend  of  yours  ?  It  seems  to  me  he 
smells  of  sulphur. 

Robin.    Firecrackers  1 

Cbisteta.  Ah,  Robin!  You  are  lost!  You  don't 
love  me  any  more !    You  don't  love  me  any  more ! 

Robin.  But  I  do,  Cristeta!  [Both  begin  to  cry 
and  then  fall  into  each  other's  arms,  bursting  into  a 
flood  of  tears.  Then  they  become  calmer  and  control 
themselves.]     Do  you  know — what — I — ^want  to  dot 

Cbisteta.    What! 

Robin.  I  want  to — raise — the — dev — il!  Don't 
you  want  to  help  met 

Cbisteta.    Howt 

Robin.  Help  me  cut  a  figure — to  be  a  sport — ^to 
make  love  to  a  marchioness — yes — or  to  a  duchess ! 
A  couple  of  them!  Don't  you  want  to  help,  Cristeta t 

Cbisteta.  So  that  is  what  you  want  me  to  do,  you 
reprobate  t  How  dare  you  talk  like  that  to  me,  you 
naughty  boy !    Do  you  want  me  to  do  wrong? 

Robin.  But  we  won't  do  anything  wrong.  I'U 
take  a  drink  and  you  can  watch  me.  I'll  gamble  and 
bet  and  give  you  a  quarter  of  what  I  win.  I'll  make 
love  to  the  marchionesses  and  you  can  sit  by  and  see 
how  I  get  on. 

Cbisteta.    What  I  can  do  is  never  see  you  again ! 

Robin.    Wouldn't  you  like  to  raise  the  devil t 

Cbisteta.   Stop !    Stop !   Robin,  you  naughty  boy ! 

Robin.  But  it's  such  fun,  Cristeta!  They  say 
every  dog  has  his  day.  Well,  I  don't  want  mine  all 
alone.     Come  along  and  watch  me.    I  can  promise 
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you  a  good  time!  And  when  I  have  had  one  and 
am  ready  to  settle  down  and  get  married,  I'll  find 
out  where  your  father  is  and  throw  myself  at  his 
feet.  Then  he  will  say :  ' '  Robin,  you  are  a  wicked 
man!"  And  I  will  say:  "Please,  I'm  not;  but  I 
was,  sir!"  And  then  you  will  say:  "I  know  he 
was,  papa,  because  I  saw  him.  I  was  looking  on!" 
And  then  he  will  say:  "Yes,"  and  I  will  marry  you, 
and  Robin  will  have  a  nest  then,  tu-ru-rut ! 

Cristeta.  Go  away!  Don't  you  ever  speak  to 
me  again! 

Robin.    You  're  not  angry  ? 

Devil.     Rap-t-tap-tap !     Rap-a-tap-tap ! 

Cristeta.  Go  along  with  your  friend!  Go  and 
raise  the  devil,  you  silly  Robin!  Don't  you  ever 
dare  speak  to  me  again ! 

[Cristeta  goes  out.] 

Robin.  [In  tears,  as  soon  as  he  sees  that  she  has 
gone.]     Cristeta!     Cristeta! 

Devil.    Let  her  alone ! 

Robin.     Cristeta ! 

Devil.  Let  her  alone,  I  tell  you !  The  old  scold, 
the  hussy!    She  will  love  you  now  more  than  ever. 

Robin.     No  she  won 't ! 

Devil.     More  than  ever ! 

Robin.     Never ! 

Devil.  I  tell  you  she  will.  A  plague  on  such  ver- 
min !  The  worse  a  man  is  the  more  the  women  run 
after  him.  She  will  come  creeping  to  you  on  her 
knees  as  soon  as  you  are  bad  enough. 

Robin.     Do  you  think  I  shall  ever  be  bad  enough? 

Devil.  I  warrant  you.  Take  my  advice,  and 
you  can  be  so  bad  on  fifty  doUars  that  you'll  be 
ashamed  of  yourself.  I'll  show  you  how.  I'll  make 
you  so  bad  that  you  '11  lose  your  reputation  and  your 
money. 
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Robin.    But  I  don't  want  to  lose  my  money. 

Devil.  Don't  be  an  ass !  I'll  assist  you  with  my 
club.     [Striking  him.]     Rub-a-dub-dub! 

Robin.    Wbat 's  the  use  of  getting  angry  ? 

Devil.  Come  along  then!  The  marchionesses 
will  be  tired  of  waiting.  [They  resume  the  Tururut, 
Robin  crying  and  The  Devil  laughing,  as  they  make 
their  way  out,  singing  and  dancing.] 

The  Second  Scene 
A  street.   The  Marchioness'  Palace  is  on  the  right. 

[The  Devil  and  Robin  enter.] 

Devil.  Here  we  are,  Robin.  The  Marchioness 
lives  in  this  palace.    Take  a  good  look. 

Robin.     Thanks,  I  will. 

Devil.  Why  not  stand  there  under  the  balcony 
and  sing  her  a  serenade? 

Robin.  I'm  afraid  they  might  throw  cold  water 
on  us.    I  can  feel  it  coming ! 

Devil.  Rap-a-tap-tap !  You're  a  fool,  Robin! 
You  don't  understand.  Marchionesses  don't  throw 
cold  water;  besides,  if  they  did,  it  would  be  more  apt 
to  be  cologne. 

Robin.  I  don 't  feel  so  sure  about  the  cologne.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  more  likely  to  be  water. 
Anyway,  it  would  only  spoil  my  clothes,  and  I 
haven't  any  others.  You  can't  make  love  without 
clothes. 

Devil.  Sing  and  dance  and  don't  bother  so  much 
about  clothes. 

Robin.    What  shall  I  do  then? 

Devil.    As  soon  as  she  comes  out — 

Robin.     I'll  run! 

Devil.  As  soon  as  she  comes  out,  wink  one  eye  at 
her.    When  she  winks  back,  then  you  wink  the  other ; 
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then  you  sigh  loudly;  then  turn  and  put  your  hand 
on  your  heart.    With  your  hand  upon  your  heart — 

EoBiN.    How  can  I  put  my  hand  upon  my  heart? 

Devil.  Use  a  foot  then  or  anything  else  that  comes 
in  handy.     Then  you  draw  near — 

EoBiN.    And  pinch  her? 

Devil.  Say  to  her:  "Marchioness,  Marchioness, 
I  am  Kobin!    I  love  you" — 

EoBiN.     {Crying.']     Oh,  poor  Cristeta ! 

Devil.  "I  love  you — I  loved  you  from  the  first — 
I  loved  you  before  I  saw  you !  And  now  I  love  you 
still  more!  If  you  would  like  a  Robin,  take  me;  I 
am  here.  If  not,  kill  me.  If  you  are  afraid  my 
blood  will  soil  your  hands,  your  servants  can  wring 
my  neck.    Choose  one  upon  whom  you  can  rely." 

Robin.     That  would  be  a  foolish  thing  to  say. 

Devil.  [Giving  him  a  whack.]  Take  that,  then, 
and  learn  manners ! 

Robin.     Ouch!    Don't  do  that! 

Devil.  "I  want  you  to  kill  me,"  you  must  say; 
"to  wring  my  neck." 

Robin.    But  suppose  she  takes  me  at  my  word? 

Devil.    Very  well,  then. 

Robin.    The  devil ! 

Devil.  Who  was  calling?  Ah,  yes!  Where  was 
IT  "Wring  my  neck,"  you  must  say.  "Rather 
than  not  die,  I  will  kill  myself ;  commit  suicide !  I 
will  tear  out  my  heart,  grow  thin  and  starve,  become 
a  skeleton!  Who  wants  skinny  Robins?  They  are 
good-for-nothing.  Marchioness. ' ' 

Robin.  [Crying.]  Oh!  Oh!  Poor  me!  Poor 
me! 

Devil.    What  is  the  matter  with  you,  simpleton? 

Robin.    I  can  never  remember  all  that ! 

Devil.  Then  you  bring  out  the  jewels  and  hand 
them  to  her,  and  say  whatever  happens  to  come  into 
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your  head.  While  she  is  looking  at  the  jewels,  it 
doesn't  matter  what  you  say. 

EoBiN.  You  don't  mean  that  I'm  to  give  her  all 
of  them?    They  cost  half  of  what  came  to  me. 

Devil.  Yes,  all  of  them,  even  though  they  cost  the 
whole  of  it!  You  skinflint,  you!  I  thought  you 
wanted  to  raise  the  devil? 

Robin.  Yes,  but  I  wanted  to  do  it  sensibly,  a 
little  at  a  time.  I  don't  want  to  be  too  much  of 
an  ass ! 

Devxl.  [Giving  him  a  whackJ]  Take  that  back! 
Take  that  back! 

Robin.     Ow!    I'U  soon  be  wise! 

Devil.  Now,  then,  sing!  Here,  begin!  You 
blockhead !  So  you  thought  it  was  an  easy  thing  to 
raise  the  devil?  [Running  after  him  with  his  cluhJ] 
Sing!  Sing,  I  tell  you!  Whoa!  Stop!  Begin! 
Double  quick ! 

Robin.    But  I  am  singing!    Excuse  me — 

Devil.    Double  quick!    Or  I'll  wring  your  neck! 

Robin.     [SingingJ] 

Fair  Marchioness  at  the  window. 

Stop  a  moment  and  look  now ! 
Look  down  into  your  Robin's  eyes 

And  hear  him  sing — sing,  but  how  I 

Devil. 

Rap  ow!    Ow!    Rap  ow!     Ow! 

A  sausage  and  a  big  fat  sow ! 

Robin. 

Look  down  into  your  Robin's  eyes, 

Eyes  of  blue  are  yours,  I  trow ; 
Or  peep  behind  the  window  pane. 

If  unprepared  for  looking  now. 
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Devil. 

Rap  ow !    Ow !    Rap  ow !    Ow ! 
A  sausage  and  a  big  fat  sow ! 

Robin. 

Ah,  never  bid  me  linger  on ! 

In  the  end  you'll  yield — allow; 
Nor  like  a  cat  here  keep  me  at 

A  long  me-ew,  a  lone  me-ow ! 

Devil. 

Rap  ow !    Ow !    Rap  ow !     Ow ! 
A  sausage  and  a  big  fat  sow ! 

Robin. 

But  should  you  fear  the  chill  night  air, 
Bid  me  clunb  by  friendly  bough 

And  leap  into  your  loving  arms, 
With  my  me-ew  and  my  me-ow ! 

Devil. 

Rap  ow!    Ow!    Rap  ow!     Ow! 

A  sausage  please  and  have  it  hot. 

From  a  big  fat  sow.     Row !    Row !    Row ! 

Maechioness.     {Within  the  house.]     Ah! 

Robin.    "What  a  sigh  that  was!    She  must  be  ill. 

Devil.  She  is  sighing,  don't  you  know?  You've 
hit  her,  Robin.     She 's  struck  dumb. 

Robin.     Just  like  that? 

Devil.  That  was  a  sigh.  Music  tames  the  dumb 
animals.    Now  you  see  what  it  does  to  a  Marchioness. 

Robin.    I'm  all  of  a  twitter. 

Devil.     Come  on !    At  her ! 

[Another  sigh  is  heard.] 

Robin.     There ! 
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Devil..  Silence!  She's  coining  out;  Be  ready 
with  that  speech  I  was  teaching  you,  and  let  her  have 
it.    Take  her  off  her  feet. 

[The  Maechioness  appears  upon  the  balcony, 
which  is  smaller  than  she  is.  Robin  takes  up  his 
position  beneath  the  balcony,  while  The  Devil  con- 
ceals himself  in  the  doorway  alongside.] 

Mabchioness.    Who  was  that  singing? 

Robin.  It  was  I,  Marchioness — I  love  you — ^I  love 
you  when  I  see  you — And  I  love  you  more  when  I 
don't — I  love  you  when — when — when  I  get  my 
courage  up — 

Devil.     Good!    Good!     Go  on! 

Robin.  Marchioness,  I — I — Kill  me,  Marchioness ! 
Wring  my  neck — I — I — I  want  to  die — I — I — Choke 
me  ofif —  [To  The  Devil.]  I  can't  remember  any 
more. 

Devil.    A  skeleton — 

Robin.  Yes,  a  skeleton !  A  corpse !  That  is  what 
I  want  to  be.  A  box  of  bones!  I've  had  all  that 
was  good  for  me;  I'm  grown  up  now;  I'm  healthy 
and  strong,  so  I've  come  to  let  you  fall  in  love  with 
me.  If  you  wiU,  all  right;  all  right  for  you  if  you 
won't!  Say  which  now.  Here  I  am;  I  am  Robin. 
TeU  your  Robin  what  to  do. 

Marchioness.  I  must  say  that  I  am  surprised.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  you  are  talking 
about. 

Robin.     Neither  have  I. 

Mabchioness.     But  I  have  less  than  you. 

Robin.     I  doubt  it. 

Mabchioness.  But  what  will  you  do  with  my  heart 
if  I  should  give  it  to  you  ? 

Robin.  I  won't  do  anything.  Who  said  anything 
about  hearts  ?  I  want  you.  I  am  young,  attractive ; 
I  have  come  to  your  house  because  I  was  kicked  out 
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of  my  mine,  and  I  want  to  do  something  to  some- 
body !  I  am  twenty  and  sat  up  once  until  half -past 
twelve.  Yes,  and  I  am  willing  to  go  further  than 
that.    I'U  show  you  when  you  let  me  in. 

Makchioness.    Why  should  I  let  you  in  f 

Robin,    Because  I  love  you. 

Mabohioness.    For  how  long? 

Robin.  Just  now — or  a  little  later —  No,  it  was 
before  that —  The  devU! — I  love  you  as  much  as 
Cristeta ! 

Devil.     Now  look  out  for  cold  water ! 

Makchioness.  What  do  you  mean  by  this  about 
Cristeta?    Who  is  Cristeta? 

Robin.    My  sweetheart. 

Maechioness.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you 
have  any  other  sweetheart  than  me? 

Robin.  Of  course  I  havel  I  can't  deceive  you. 
I  am  a  real  devil,  I  am.  I  am  proud  of  being  wicked, 
honest  to  heaven !  I  want  to  be  like  my  father  and 
ruin  myself  and  throw  my  money  away.  Only  I 
want  to  do  it  economically.  I  believe  in  God  and  I 
hate  the  devil ! 

Devil.  [Raining  down  blows.']  Rap-a-tap-tap ! 
Rap-a-tap-tap ! 

Robin,     Ow  ! 

Marchioness.    What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Robin.     Something  struck  me. 

Mabchioness.     Poor  boy !    I  am  so  sorry ! 

Robin.  Say  that  you  love  me  a  little,  then;  be- 
cause if  you  don't — 

Makchioness.    Why?    What  will  you  do? 

Robin.    What  wiU  I  do?    I'U  throw  stones! 

Devil.     Now,  Robin !    Behave  yourself. 

Robin,  Yes,  I'll  throw  stones!  I'U  break  aU  the 
windows !  And  I  'U  smash  aU  the  glass !  Yes,  I  will, 
Marchioness !    I  don't  care  what  happens. 
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Mabchioness.  I  won't  have  it,  I  tell  you !  I  won't 
have  it;  I  am  through.  And  I  don't  care  what  hap- 
pens either. 

EoBisr.    But  suppose  I  kill  myself? 

Mabchioness.  Then  somebody  will  have  to  bury 
you. 

EoBiN.  But  suppose  nobody  should  think  to  bury 
me? 

Maechioness.  Then,  you  will  have  to  lie  on  top  of 
the  ground. 

EoBiN.  You  are  not  laughing  at  me,  are  you? 
Take  carel  They  turned  me  out  of  the  house  be- 
cause I  was  bad!  You  may  be  sorry!  You  don't 
know  who  I  am. 

Marchioness.    I  should  say  not. 

EoBiN.  Then,  I'U  show  you!  You  will  find  out, 
do  you  hear?    Yes!    I'll  make  you  come  down! 

Marchioness.    I?     Come  down? 

EoBiN.    Yes,  or  I  '11 — I  'U  climb  up ! 

Mabchioness.  Get  out  and  go  along  with  you !  It 
is  silly  for  me  to  be  wasting  my  time  talking.  Do 
you  hear? — you  insult  me. 

EoBiN.  I  shall  never  come  back!  On  my  word 
of  honor  1 

Mabchioness.     Goodbye,  fairy  stories! 

EoBiN.  [Bursting  into  tears.l  Oh,  poor  me! 
Poor  Eobin !  What  shall  I  do  now  with  all  the  jewels 
that  I  bought?  To  think  that  I  spent  my  money 
for  nothing!    What  shall  I  do  now  with  the  jewels? 

Mabchioness.  [Turning  and  coming  out  again 
through  the  window.']     Did  you  say  you  had  jewels? 

EoBiN.  Beautiful  jewels!  They  cost  me  half  of 
what  came  to  me. 

Mabchioness.  If  you  don't  know  what  else  to  do 
with  them,  you  might  throw  them  up  on  the  balcony. 
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Robin.  Thanks,  Marchioness!  I  love  you,  Mar- 
chioness! You  are  the  sun  and  the  moon!  The 
broad  day!  The  black  night!  You're  the  earth! 
Heaven !     The  aurora  borealis !     The  equator ! 

Maechioness.  You  seem  to  be  pretty  well  up  in 
geography. 

Robin.     Might  I  bring  a  friend? 

Makchioness.     If  he  is  good-looking. 

Robin.  He  is  my  tutor ;  at  present  I  cannot  get  on 
without  one. 

Mabchioness.  Then,  you  had  better  bring  him 
along.    [She  goes  out.]    Au  revoir. 

Devil.  [Dancing.]  We  have  won  the  Marchion- 
ess !     Hurrah !     She  is  ours. 

Robin.  Joy !  Joy !  How  happy  I  am.  And,  oh, 
how  happy  poor  Cristeta  would  be  if  she  knew  how 
I  was  getting  along!  And  what  a  beating  I  would 
get  if  my  father  knew !  [To  The  Devil.]  Do  you 
want  money?    Ask  for  what  you  want! 

Devil.  Oh,  I'll  get  what  I  want.  [Robin  begins 
to  sing  and  dance  the  Tururut.  The  Devil  gives 
him  a  push.]  In,  Robin!  In!  Time  flies!  The 
lady  waits !    On  with  the  dance ! 

[Robin  continues  to  sing  and  dance.  The  Devil 
seizes  him  and  drags  him  through  the  door  into  the 
house.] 

The  Third  Scene 

A  salon  in  the  Marchioness'  house,  ivhich  is  fitted 
up  with  great  luxury  and  display.  Four  Mar- 
chionesses are  present  as  the  Maechioness,  Robin, 
and  The  Devil  enter.] 

Marchioness.  Come  in,  Robin.  Walk  into  my 
parlor. 

Robin.     This  looks  like  The  Arabian  Nights  to  me. 
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Maechioness.  [Making  the  presentations.]  I 
have  the  honor,  ladies,  to  present  Robin,  the  young 
gentleman  of  the  house.  This  is  his  tutor —  [Then 
to  Robin.]  The  Marchionesses —  [All  four  make 
profound  courtesies,  standing  in  a  row.] 

Robin.     All  of  them? 

Marchioness.  All  we  have  at  present.  We  are 
all  nobility.     [The  four  make  another  courtesy.] 

Robin.     I  like  all  four. 

Devil.     Oho ! 

Marchioness.  Robin  is  not  only  young,  but  he  is 
handsome,  attractive  and  polite.  He  is  generous  as 
well.  He  has  just  presented  me  with  a  beautiful 
pearl  necklace. 

All.     [Admiringly.]    Ah! 

Robin.  I  have  only  done  what  was  expected  of 
me.  I  am  sorry  that  I  could  do  no  more.  It  was 
impossible.  Whenever  I  look  at  a  Marchioness,  I 
always  hand  her  a  necklace — or  whatever  it  may  Ibe. 

Marchioness.  Whenever  anybody  offers  me  a 
present  I  make  it  a  rule  to  accept  it. 

Robin.  Thanks,  many  thanks!  Pray  accept  a 
thousand  thanks,  don't  you  know.  Any  time  that  I 
can  be  of  service,  call  on  me,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Let  me  know.  In  the  day,  in  the  night,  it  makes  no 
difference.     And  tell  your  friends ! 

Devil.  Now  that  we  are  all  here,  perhaps  the  Mar- 
chionesses would  like  to  dance. 

Marchioness.  Oh!  We  certainly  should.  It 
would  be  lovely!     [To  The  Devil.]     Do  you  dance? 

Devil.    And  I  lead  others  a  dance. 

Marchioness.     But  you,  love? 

Robin.  I? —  Love? —  Why,  I  love  the  Ameri- 
cana. Other  dances  make  me  dizzy;  I  don't  like 
waltzing  around.    It  makes  me  sick. 
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Mabohioness.  I  think,  then,  that  we  had  better 
dance  the  Americana. 

[The  Makchioness  offers  her  arm  to  Bobin,  and 
The  Devix,  his  to  one  of  the  Marchionesses.  Two  of 
the  other  Marchionesses  dance  together,  while  the 
fourth  looks  on.  As  they  dance,  the  conversation 
continues.] 

Bobin.     Marchioness,  I  love  you. 

Makchioness.    You  little  rascal  I 

Devil,.  [To  his  partner.]  If  I  had  you  at  home 
I  could  show  you  a  fire  that  never  went  out.  It  is  a 
hot  one — 

Bobin.  Bose  of  my  garden  1  Flower  of  my  heart  1 
Marshmallow  drop !    My  elderberry  I 

Marchioness.  You  rogue,  you,  Bobin  1  You  flat- 
ter me. 

Bobin.  I  know  it.  That  is  the  reason  they  turned 
me  out.    I  am  such  a  rascal ! 

Devel.  It  is  never  cold  where  I  live.  No,  we  have 
no  trouble  with  the  heat.  Marchioness. 

Bobin.    I  love  you ! 

Maechioness.    I  love  you  more  than  you  do  me. 

Bobin.     Oh,  what  a  whopper ! 

Mabchioness.     Don't  you  talk  back  to  me. 

[They  separate  and  begin  scratching  at  each  other, 
breaking  up  the  dance.] 

Bobin.  There's  no  use  talking —  I  like  the 
Americana —  You  can  take  what  steps  you  please, 
and  it's  not  too  violent —  Nobody  minds  what  you 
do —  It  doesn't  surprise  anybody —  It  is  the  dance 
of  the  aristocracy. 

Mabchioness.  If  you  would  like  to  take  a  bite, 
pass  into  the  buffet. 

Devil.    Bap-a-tap-tap  1    At  last! 

[The  Devil  takes  a  Marchioness  on  each  arm  and 
disappears;  the  other  two  Marchionesses  follow.] 
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Mabchioness.    But  you,  Robin? 

Robin.     No  more  for  me,  thank  you. 

Mabchioness.  Is  there  something  I  can  do  for 
you? 

Robin.     Of  course  there  is. 

Mabchioness.    Well?    What  is  it? 

Robin.    Run  away  with  me ! 

Mabchioness.  What  is  that?  Run  away  with 
you?     But  where  could  we  run? 

Robin.  Down  the  street,  across  country.  Any- 
where !  It  doesn't  matter  where,  as  long  as  we  run. 
If  you  don't  run,  you  can't  be  in  love! 

Mabchioness.  Why,  we  can  love  right  here  where 
we  are  In  the  house. 

Robin.  Not  at  all!  I  want  to  be  a  devil,  don't 
you  know?  And  I  want  to  be  quick  about  it.  Come 
along !    Hurry  up ! 

Mabchioness.    Robin,  you  are  crazy. 

Robin.  I  never  stole  anything  and  I  want  to  steal ! 
Upon  my  word  of  honor  I  never  stole  anything  from 
anybody.  But  now  that  I  have  you,  it  will  be  differ- 
ent. It  changes  the  situation.  I  am  in  love  with 
you! 

Mabchioness.  We  can  be  a  great  deal  more  com- 
fortable right  here  where  we  are  than  scampering 
about  aU  over  the  country. 

Robin.  How  shall  we  get  anywhere  if  we  always 
stay  here?  Besides,  this  is  home,  and  I've  had  too 
much  home  already!  You  don't  suppose  I  would 
have  taken  all  the  trouble  to  come  here,  do  you,  if 
I  wanted  to  settle  down?  If  I  don't  do  something 
now  while  I  am  young,  how  awfully  dull  I  am  going 
to  be  when  I  get  old!  What  will  people  think  of 
me?  I  shan't  amount  to  anything.  You  know  what 
that  is.  I  don't  teU  stories.  I  want  to  steal  so  as 
to  be  able  to  say  so. 
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Makchioness.  You  must  be  a  very  truthful  young 
man. 

BoBiN.  I  am  a  good  boy.  I'll  steal,  but  I  won't 
hurt  anybody.  I  am  willing  to  spend  my  money,  and 
then  I  am  willing  to  spend  your  money,  and  we  can 
spend  it  all  together.    When  there  isn't  any  left — 

Makchioness.    We  shall  have  to  beg. 

EoBiN.  Nonsense !  My  tutor  will  let  us  play  for 
money.  We'll  gamble  and  win,  but  without  cheat- 
ing, though.  We'll  play  honestly,  and  be  fair  and 
square,  according  to  the  rules.  You're  not  afraid 
to  run  away  with  me  now,  are  you? 

Marchioness.     Don't  be  a  ninny! 

EoBiN.  Well,  suit  yourself.  I  see,  though,  that 
you  don't  love  me.  Give  me  back  my  necklace,  un- 
grateful woman,  and  I  will  hang  myself!  Yes,  I 
will  hang  myself  with  it!  And  it  will  be  all  your 
fault !  They  will  blame  you  for  it,  and  you  will  be 
arrested  and  locked  up,  because  I  mean  to  leave 
a  letter  which  tells  everything.  * '  Blame  it  on  her  I ' ' 
it  will  say.    "It  was  all  her  fault." 

Marchioness.  Come,  don't  be  ridiculous!  How 
far  do  you  suppose  you  would  want  to  run? 

Robin.     There  and  back. 

Marchioness.     There?    Where? 

Robin.  Anywhere !  Throw  yourself  into  my  arms 
while  I  call  a  hack.  Listen —  When  we  are  once  in 
the  hack,  I  don't  care  how  far  we  go;  and  it  can  go 
as  far  as  it  wants  to. 

[He  catches  hold  of  her.] 

Christopher.  [Outside.]  HeUo,  there!  Where 
is  everybody? 

Marchioness.     My  husband! 

Robin.  [Starting  back  with  a  horrible  jump,  and 
not  knowing  what  to  do,  the  Marchioness  still  cling- 
ing about  his  neck.]     Did  you  say  your  husband? 
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But  are  you  married?     Why  didn't  you  tell  me 
before? 

Mabchioness.  I  don't  know — I  suppose  it  slipped 
my  mind.  Let  go  of  me!  Let  go  of  me!  Help! 
Help! 

[Christopher  enters.] 

Christopher.  What's  the  matter?  Whom  have 
you  got  there?    The  Marchioness?    My  wife? 

EoBiN.  [Letting  her  drop  into  an  armchair.] 
Yes,  your  wife — if  you  please,  sir. 

Christopher.    What  were  you  doing  with  her? 

EoBiN.  Nothing.  It  wasn't  I!  She  was  the  one. 
She  was  doing  the  doing — I  can't  tell  a  story;  you 
know  I  never  lie. 

Christopher.    But  where  were  you  taking  her? 

EoBiN.  Oh,  just  out!  Anywhere!  Wherever 
we  might  happen  to  go. 

Christopher.    I  cannot  allow  that. 

Robin.     Oh,  it 's  all  right ! 

Marchioness.    You  see  it  really  is  my  husband. 

EoBiN.  Yes;  really.  However,  I  don't  mind.  I 
never  tell  lies.  I  am  so  truthful  that  you  can  see 
right  through  me.  Eobin  could  never  tell  lies !  We 
were  running  away  because  we  had  fallen  in  love. 

Christopher.  But  didn't  you  know  that  I  was 
her  husband? 

EoBiN.  What  difference  does  that  make?  I 
wasn't  responsible. 

Christopher.  [Threatening  him.]  You  villain! 
You  reprobate! 

EoBiN.  Hands  off!  I  am  coming  back,  I  give 
you  warning!  I  never  tell  lies!  No;  and  I  have 
given  her  a  pearl  necklace  which  was  worth  half 
my  fortune. 
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Cheistopheb.  a  necklace,  did  you  say?  She  can- 
not have  that.  Better  give  it  to  me.  [Examining 
the  necklace.]     I  thought  so;  the  pearls  are  false! 

Maechioness.  If  the  pearls  are  false,  I  certainly 
cannot  have  it. 

Cheistopheb.     Get  out  of  my  house ! 

Robin.  Oh,  not  so  fast!  Give  me  a  run  for  my 
money !  I  know  a  few  things  myself — wait  and  see ! 
I  am  not  going  to  bed  at  all  tonight !  No ;  I  mean  to 
raise  the  devil!  I'll  turn  this  place  upside  down; 
it  will  be  just  one  row  after  another.  I  '11  be  arrested. 
Then  they'll  put  me  in  jail  and  take  me  to  night 
court,  and  maybe  I'll  kill  a  policeman,  or  a  night 
courtier.  Just  to  show  you!  I  have  all  the  vices; 
you  are  not  so  much  ahead  of  me!    Oh,  I  know! 

Cheistopheb.    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Robin.    Don't  you  believe  it! 

Cheistopheb.    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Bobin.    You  are  not  laughing  at  me? 

Cheistopheb.    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Robin.  Do  you  want  to  see  who  can  drink  the 
most? 

Cheistopheb.     Come  on  and  drink! 

Robin.  Do  you  want  to  see  who's  the  biggest 
devil  outside  of  his  own  house  ? 

Cheistopheb.     Come  on  and  see! 

Robin.    Do  you  want  to  bet? 

Cheistopheb.     Come  on  and  bet ! 

Robin.    All  right.    How  much  will  you  bet? 

Cheistopheb.    I'll  bet  you  five  dollars. 

Robin.     On  what?     Showing  fingers? 

Cheistopheb.  Fingers  or  thumbs,  whatever  you 
like! 

Robin.     Come  on,  then! 

[They  begin  showing  fingers,  or  playing  the  game 
of  "Morra,"  both  closing  their  eyes  and  holding  up 
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their  hands  in  front  of  them,  each  raising  a  certain 
number  of  fingers.  Then  they  call  out,  guessing  the 
total  number  held  up,  afterwards  looking  to  see 
whose  guess  is  nearer  correct.  Both  call  at  the  same 
time.] 

Chkistophee.     Five ! 

EoBiN.    Seven ! 

Cheistopheb.     Give  me  five  dollars. 

Robin.    Eleven ! 

Cheistopheb.     Four ! 

EoBiN.    Five  dollars  more ! 

Cheistopheb.     Ten  doUars  this  time. 

Robin.    All  right!     Ten. 

Cheistopheb.     Six ! 

Robin.     Twelve ! 

Cheistopheb.     Ten  dollars !    I  win  ten  dollars. 

Robin.  [To  The  Devil,  who  has  reentered.]  Let 
me  have  thirty  dollars.  [The  Devil  lets  him  have 
them.] 

Cheistopheb.    Eight ! 

Robin.    Twenty ! 

Cheistopheb.     Come  on !    Come  on,  now ! 

Robin.  [Bursting  into  tears.]  I  won't  play  any 
more !  The  more  fingers  I  hold  up,  the  more  money 
I  lose!    He  cheats.    You  are  cheating  me! 

Cheistopheb.    Take  back  what  you  said ! 

Robin.    I  won't  take  it  back! 

Cheistopheb.    You  won't,  eh  I    Take  that,  then  I 

Robin.    And  you  take  that !    And  that ! 

[They  begin  to  beat  each  other,  jumping  about  like 
marionettes  and  crying  out,  "Take  that!"  "That 
for  you !"  with  every  blow.] 

Devil.  [Looking  on  and  laughing.]  Give  it  to 
him!  Let  him  have  it!  Ha!  Pay  him  that  one 
back!  Again!  Whack!  Crack!  Eap-a-tap-tap  I 
On  the  head  this  time !    And  at  him ! 
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The  Last  Scene 

The  same  street  as  in  the  first  scene.  Ceisteta 
enters  from  the  right,  weeping,  and  drying  her 
eyes  with  her  apron.  , 

Cristeta.  I  can't  find  poor  Robin  anywhere.  He 
must  be  dead.  Stone  dead!  I've  been  to  the  ceme- 
tery, but  I  can't  find  him  there.  Perhaps  they  buried 
him  at  night  so  that  nobody  could  see.  It  was  the 
fault  of  the  bad  company  he  was  keeping.  The 
Devil  took  him,  Jesus,  Maria,  and  Jose!  But  he 
was  a  nice  Eobin.  If  we  had  only  been  married  I 
could  have  fixed  him.  I  would  have  had  him  so  tame 
that  he  would  have  eaten  out  of  my  hand.  I  could 
have  taken  care  of  him.  I  was  a  fool  not  to  do  it, 
too.  It  is  all  my  fault!  [She  goes  off  on  the  left, 
in  tears.]     Robin,  I  shall  never  see  you  any  more! 

[Robin  and  The  Devil  enter  from  the  right. 
Robin's  head  and  hands  are  swathed  in  bandages.] 

Robin.  Do  you  see  me  I  I  have  no  head!  No 
hands!  No  arms!  No  legs!  No  back!  No  money! 
I  've  had  all  that  was  good  for  me.  I  have  no  father, 
no  mother,  no  nothing!  I  can't  go  out,  I  can't  come 
home!  I  am  hungry  and  have  nothing  to  eat!  I 
am  sleepy  and  haven't  any  bed!  I  am  poor  as  Job's 
turkey,  yet  I  don't  want  to  work!  I  know  now 
what  it  means  to  raise  the  devil !  Oh !  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  pay  you  back — and  I  owe  you  such  a  lot ! 
I  can  feel  it!  What  am  I  going  to  do  now,  poor 
Robin?  [Weeps.]  Father!  Mother!  Mother! 
Father!    What  am  I  going  to  do  now? 

Devil.  There  is  only  one  thing  for  you  to  do,  and 
that  is,  swear  four  great  round  oaths  and  kill  your- 
self. 

Robin.    What  is  that? 

Devil.    It  is  the  best  you  can  do.    You  are  ruined. 
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Robin.  I  know  it;  but  how  am  I  going  to  kUl 
myself?    What  have  I  to  do  it  with? 

Devil.     Take  this  revolver. 

Robin.    Is  it  loaded? 

Dkvil.  Don't  worry.  Now  swear  and  get  it  over 
as  quickly  as  you  can.     Shoot  yourself. 

Robin.    If  you  think  best.     One — 

[Ckisteta  enters,  running.] 

Cbisteta.  Robin!  Robin!  [They  fall  into  each 
other's  arms.]    What  are  you  doing? 

Robin.     Getting  shot. 

Ckisteta.     Holy  saints  and  martyrs! 

Devil.    Rap-a-tap-tap !    Rap!    Rap! 

Robin.  Yes,  shooting  myself !  Notify  my  father 
and  mother!    I  want  them  to  see. 

Ckisteta.  [Running  to  the  door  and  calling.] 
Quick!  Quick!  Run!  Run!  Can't  you  hurry? 
Robin  is  shooting  himself!  It'll  be  all  over  in  a 
minute.    You  'U  be  too  late ! 

[The  Fathek  and  Mothek  enter.] 

Fatheb.    What  is  this?    Who  calls? 

Mother.    What  is  the  matter? 

Ckisteta.  Robin,  your  son,  is  killing  himself! 
Leaving  the  world!  Getting  shot!  Committing 
suicide ! 

Robin.  Forgive  me,  papa  and  mamma!  I  know 
I  am  not  your  son. 

Ckisteta.  But  it  isn't  his  fault!  It  is  that  man's 
— ^who  surely  must  be  the  Devil,  at  least! 

Father.     What  makes  you  think  so? 

Cristeta.    He  has  horns. 

Mother.     That  isn't  any  sign. 

Ckisteta.    And  I  am  sure  he  has  a  tail. 

Father.    Possibly. 
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Cbisteta.  Oh!  Look!  [Making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  with  her  fingers.'] 

Devil.  [Cowering  hack,  snarling.]  Rap-a- tap- 
tap  !    Tap — tap — 

Fatheb.    Why,  he  is  the  Devil! 

Robin.  He  is,  is  he  ?  Wait  a  minute,  then !  Wait ! 
Now  it  is  my  turn ! 

[All  fall  to  heating  The  Devil,.  A  squih  goes  off 
in  his  hack,  fizzing  and  sputtering,  as  they  belahor 
him.  Finally,  they  succeed  in  beating  it  out,  and 
leave  him  hanging  for  dead  over  the  balustrade  at 
the  front.] 

Auj.  We've  got  him  now!  There  he  is!  He's 
dead  and  done  for!       [A  pause  ensues.] 

Robin.  Now  that  the  Devil  is  dead  who  makes 
all  the  trouble,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question:  Will 
you  let  me  marry  Cristeta? 

Fatheb.    You  will  sit  up  late  every  night  if  we  do. 

Robin.    Not  after  five  minutes  to  twelve. 

Fatheb.  You  are  a  good  and  faithful  son,  and  I 
give  you  my  blessing. 

[Robin  and  Cbisteta  join  hands  and  retire  slowly 
toward  the  rear,  where  a  large  fan  opens  in  an 
extravagant  apotheosis,  after  the  manner  of  puppet 
shows  at  country  fairs.  Meanwhile  both  couples 
embrace  to  the  grand  chorus  of  "Tururut."] 

OUBTAIN 


THE  TECHNIC  OF  PLAYWEITING 

Being  the  Preface  of  Un  Pere  Prodigue  by  Dumas 
fils.    Translated  by  Barrett  H.  Clark. 

ODAY,  by  your  leave,  we  stall  discuss 
technic.  We  should  never  fail  to  attribute 
to  technic  the  importance  due  it  in  dra- 
matic art.  Technic  is  so  important  that 
it  sometimes  happens  that  technic  is  mis- 
taken for  art.  Of  all  the  various  forms 
which  can  be  assumed  by  thought,  the 
drama  is  that  which  most  nearly  approaches  the  plas- 
tic arts ;  dramatic  art  cannot  be  practiced  before  one 
knows  all  the  material  methods — with  this  difference, 
however,  that  in  all  the  other  arts  these  methods  can 
be  learned,  but  in  this,  one  divines  them,  or,  rather, 
has  them  within  him. 

One  may  become  a  painter,  a  sculptor,  even  a  musi- 
cian, by  study — but  not  a  dramatist.  One  is  a  drama- 
tist at  the  beginning,  the  way  one  is  dark  or  light, 
without  wishing  it.  It  is  a  freak  of  nature  that  has 
so  constructed  your  vision  as  to  enable  you  to  see  in 
a  certain  way,  which  is  not  absolutely  the  true  way, 
but  which  for  the  time  being  appears  to  be  the  only 
way  whereby  you  can  make  others  see  what  you  have 
seen.  The  man  who  is  called  to  write  for  the  stage 
reveals  this  very  rare  faculty  at  his  first  attempt,  in 
a  farce  at  school  or  in  a  parlor  charade.  It  is  the 
science  of  optics  and  perspective  which  allows  him 
to  depict  a  human  being,  a  character,  a  passion,  an 
act  of  the  soul,  with  a  single  scratch  of  the  pen.  The 
illusion  is  so  complete  that  it  often  happens  that 
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when  the  spectator  turns  reader,  and  ■wishes  to  re- 
vive for  his  personal  satisfaction  the  emotion  he  has 
experienced  together  with  the  crowd,  he  not  only  can- 
not find  that  emotion  in  the  written  word  and  action, 
but  he  cannot  find  the  place  itself  in  the  play  where  he 
experienced  it.  A  word,  a  look,  a  gesture,  a  pause,  a 
purely  atmospheric  combination  of  effects  had  held 
him  spell-bound.  That  is  the  genius  of  technio — ^if 
these  two  words  can  stand  side  by  side.  A  play  is  to 
other  forms  of  literature  what  a  ceiling  fresco  is  to 
wall-  or  easel-paintings.  Woe  be  unto  the  painter 
if  he  forgets  that  his  fresco  must  be  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance, with  the  light  coming  from  below ! 

A  man  of  no  value  as  thinker,  moralist,  philos- 
opher, writer,  may  be  a  first-rate  dramatist ;  that  is 
to  say,  as  manipulator  of  the  purely  external  actions 
of  human  beings ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  to 
be  accepted  in  the  theater  as  thinker,  moralist,  phi- 
losopher, and  writer,  it  is  indispensable  that  he  be 
endowed  with  the  same  particular  qualities  as  the 
man  of  no  value  (except  as  technician).  In  short, 
if  one  would  be  master  in  this  art  he  must  first  be  pro- 
ficient in  its  technic. 

If  it  be  a  fact  that  the  natural  endowments  cannot 
be  given  to  those  who  are  without  them,  nothing,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  easier  than  to  recognize  them  in 
those  who  do  possess  them. 

The  first  of  these  endowments,  the  most  indis- 
pensable, the  one  that  dominates  and  commands,  is 
logic — ^which  includes  good  sense  and  clearness.  The 
truth  may  be  absolute  or  relative,  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject  and  the  milieu.  But  the 
logic  must  be  implacable  from  beginning  to  end;  it 
must  never  lose  sight  of  this  end,  while  developing 
the  idea  and  the  action.  The  dramatist  must  unflag- 
gingly  place  before  the  spectator  that  part  of  the 
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being  or  thing  for  or  against  which  he  aims  to  draw  a 
conclusion.  Then  comes  the  science  of  contrasts; 
that  is  to  say,  the  blacks,  the  shadows,  the  balancing, 
the  totality  of  effect,  harmony ;  then  conciseness  and 
tempo,  which  prevent  the  listener's  being  distracted 
or  reflecting,  or  taking  a  momentary  breath,  to  dis- 
cuss in  his  own  mind  with  the  author ;  the  knowledge 
of  foreground  and  background,  keeping  the  figure 
which  ought  to  stand  out  in  the  high-light  from  fall- 
ing into  the  shadow,  and  those  which  belong  in  the 
middle-distance  from  assuming  a  position  of  too 
great  prominence;  and  then  the  mathematical  pre- 
cision, inexorable,  fatal,  which  multiplies  scene  by 
scene,  event  by  event,  act  by  act,  up  to  the  denoue- 
ment, which  must  be  the  sum-total,  the  Q.  E.  D. ;  and, 
lastly,  the  exact  conception  of  our  limitations,  which 
forbid  us  to  make  our  picture  larger  than  the  frame, 
because  the  dramatist  who  has  even  the  most  to  say 
must  say  it  all  between  eight  in  the  evening  and  mid- 
night, out  of  which  period  he  must  subtract  one  hour 
for  entr  'actes,  and  repose  for  the  audience. 

I  have  not  mentioned  imagination,  because  the 
theater — besides  the  author — supplies  this  in  the  ac- 
tors, scenery,  and  accessories.  It  puts  into  flesh  and 
bone,  in  spoken  words,  in  images,  before  the  specta- 
tor, the  individuals,  places,  and  things  which  he 
would  be  forced  to  imagine  were  he  reading  a  book. 
Nor  have  I  spoken  of  invention,  because  in  our  pro- 
fession there  is  no  such  thing.  We  need  invent  noth- 
ing; we  have  only  to  observe,  remember,  feel,  co- 
ordinate, restore,  in  a  particular  form,  what  every 
spectator  ought  to  have  recalled  to  him  immediately 
after  having  felt  or  seen,  without  having  been  con- 
scious of  it.  As  for  basis,  the  real ;  as  for  facts,  what 
is  possible ;  as  for  means,  what  is  ingenious ;  that  is 
all  that  can  rightfully  be  asked  of  us. 
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Does  the  art  of  the  drama,  which  requires  a  technic 
all  its  own,  demand  likewise  a  style  of  its  own?  Yes. 
No  one  is  altogether  a  dramatist  unless  he  has  his 
manner  of  writing,  just  as  he  has  his  manner  of  see- 
ing, a  manner  altogether  personal.  A  play  should 
be  written  as  if  it  were  never  intended  to  be  anything 
but  read.  The  production  is  nothing  but  a  reading 
by  many  people  who  do  not  care  or  know  how  to  read. 
A  play  succeeds  as  a  result  of  people's  going  to  the 
theatre;  it  becomes  firmly  established  as  a  result  of 
being  read.  The  spectator  gives  it  a  certain  notor- 
iety, the  reader  gives  it  lasting  fame.  The  play  that 
we  have  no  desire  to  read  withoiit  having  seen,  nor 
to  re-read  after  having  seen  it,  is  dead,  no  matter  if  it 
enjoys  a  run  of  two  thousand  nights.  Only,  it  is  nec- 
essary, if  the  work  is  to  survive  without  the  aid  of  the 
interpreter,  that  the  writer's  style  be  such  as  to  con- 
vey to  the  reader  the  solidity,  proportions,  form,  and 
suggestions  of  tone,  which  are  applauded  by  the  spec- 
tator in  a  theatre.  The  style  of  the  greatest  writers 
can  be  of  no  help  to  the  dramatist  except  as  a  sort  of 
reference:  it  can  teach  him  only  a  few  words,  and 
there  are  even  a  number  of  these  which  he  must 
eschew  from  his  vocabulary,  because  they  lack  the 
relief,  strength,  character — I  had  almost  said  trivial- 
ity— ^which  are  necessary  to  the  end  of  setting  the 
true  human  being  in  action  on  a  false  ground.  Mo- 
liere's  vocabulary  is  very  limited ;  he  invariably  uses 
the  same  expressions:  he  plays  the  gamut  of  the 
whole  of  the  human  soul  on  five  octaves  and  a  half. 

Written  style,  that  is,  thought  presented  directly 
to  the  reader,  can  be  fix^ed  once  for  all.  Whoever 
writes  a  story,  be  it  merely  a  dialog  destined  to  be 
read  and  nothing  more,  can  make  use  of  the  form  of 
a  master  of  his  own  class — Bossuet,  Voltaire,  Pascal. 
Jean-Jacques,     Sand,    Hugo,    Lamartine,    RenaU;. 
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Theophile  Gautier,  Sainte-Beuve,  Flaubert,  About; 
and  not  only  will  he  not  be  blamed,  but  rather  praised 
for  paying  homage  to  tradition  and  purism.  Per- 
haps even  his  original  sources  will  not  be  perceived, 
but  his  influence  will  be  felt ;  he  will  be  proclaimed  a 
writer,  and  will  actually  be  one,  even  if  his  elegant 
and  pure  style  fails  to  contain  a  single  original  idea. 
We  see  examples  of  this  every  day,  books  in  which 
the  style  leads  one  to  believe  that  there  is  a  solid 
foundation  of  thought. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  the  drama.  The 
moment  we  imitate  the  style  of  one  of  our  masters, 
we  are  not  hailed  as  reverential  disciples;  we  are 
tiresome  imitators.  "What  we  ought  to  imitate  in 
those  masters  is  their  manner  of  observing  and  not 
of  stating.  Each  of  them  has  his  own  trade-mark, 
which  cannot  be  imitated  without  our  being  accused 
of  counterfeiting.  Read  CorneiUe,  Racine,  Moliere, 
Marivaux,  Beaumarchais — to  speak  only  of  the  dead 
— and  notice  the  difference  in  their  styles.  Notice 
how  each  one  of  them  has  poured  his  particular 
essence  into  the  flowing  river  which  is  called  lan- 
guage! 

Need  this  style  of  the  drama  be  correct?  No,  so 
far  as  mere  grammar  is  concerned.  It  must  first  of 
all  be  clear,  colored,  penetrating,  incisive. 

"  Je  t  'aimais  inconstant ;  qu  'aurais-je  fait,  fidele  ? ' ' 
is  an  adorable  grammatical  slip,  which  was  moreover 
not  necessitated  by  the  meter ;  and  yet,  if  he  had  had 
to  express  the  same  idea  in  prose,  Racine,  who  knew 
his  technic,  would  have  written  it  with  the  same  error. 
There  are  certain  expressions,  certain  words  which 
in  themselves  possess  a  saliency,  a  sonority,  a  form 
which  render  them  necessary,  which  require  their 
use  even  at  the  risking  of  the  author's  reputation  as 
a  literary  man.    Academic  writers  understand  noth- 
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ing  of  our  particular  form,  and  consider  us  barbar- 
ians. It  was  this  misunderstanding  of  the  two 
different  styles  that  caused  La  Bruyere  to  enunciate 
the  absurd  truth  that,  "All  Moliere  needed  was  to 
avoid  jargon,  and  to  write  purely." 

Fenelon  thought  and  spoke  like  La  Bruyere  when 
he  wrote  of  our  leader. 

La  Bruyere  was  right  and  wrong,  that  is  why  I 
said  "absurd  truth,"  in  reference  to  the  opinion  of 
a  writer  whom  I  revere  more  than  anyone  else  does, 
the  author  who  put  our  language  on  a  firm  basis, 
who  inundated  the  world  with  truths  which  he  would 
have  been  incapable  of  stating  in  the  theater,  because 
he  would  have  worked  everything  out  in  detail 
instead  of  modelling  it  in  high  relief. 

Suppose  now  that  you  are  Fenelon — an  assump- 
tion which  certainly  cannot  wound  your  feelings. 
Your  connection  with  the  church  will  not  allow  you 
to  go  to  the  theater;  nevertheless,  you  wish  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times,  because  you  are  a  writer,  a 
prince's  tutor,  and  you  live  in  the  most  literary  age 
that  France  had  yet  known.  You  have  heard  a  cer- 
tain Moliere  spoken  of — a  fellow  who  has  been  ex- 
communicated— an  actor,  a  valet  de  chambre  of  the 
King,  who,  some  say,  writes  immoral  comedies, 
others — Boileau,  for  instance — sublime  works.  And 
you  read  these  lines : 

"Pour  moi,  je  vous  Vavoue,  je  me  repais  un  peu  de  gloire. 
Les  applaudissements  me  touehent,  et  je  tiens  que,  dans  tous 
les  beaux-arts,  c  'est  un  suppliee  assez  f acheux  que  de  se  pro- 
duire  a  des  sots,  que  d'essuyer  sur  des  compositions  la  bar- 
baric d'un  stupide.  II  y  a  plaisir,  ne  m'en  parlez  point,  a 
travailler  pour  des  personnes  qui  soient  capables  de  sentir 
les  delicatesses  d'un  art,  qui  saehent  faire  un  doux  acceuil 
atix  beautes  d  'un  ouvrage,  et,  par  de  chatouillantes  approba- 
tions, vour  regaler  de  votre  travail.  Qui,  la  recompense  la 
plus  agreable  qu'on  puisse  reeevoir  des  ehoses  que  I'on  fait, 
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e'est  de  les  voir  connues,  de  les  voir  caresser  d'un  applaudis- 
sement  qui  vous  honore,  il  n'y  a  rien,  a  mon  avis,  qui  nous 
paye  mieixx  que  cela  de  toutes  nos  fatigues;  et  ce  sent  des 
douceurs  exquises  que  des  louanges  eelairees. ' ' 

You  are  Fenelon !  You  stop  at  that  point,  and  you 
throw  aside  Le  Bourgeois  gentUhomme  and  say,  "A 
poor  writer. ' '    And  you  think  no  more  about  it. 

Now,  it  happens  that  you  are  not  Fenelon — and 
the  case  is  extremely  easy;  you  are  the  first-comer 
and  you  are  interested  in  literature;  naturally  you 
know  the  works  of  Fenelon  and  Moliere.  You  are 
asked  which  one  you  would  prefer  to  be ;  which  would 
you  choose?  Moliere,  without  a  shadow  of  doubt. 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Such  errors,  so  shocking  when  they  are  read,  not 
only  pass  unperceived  in  the  theater  beneath  the 
intonation  of  the  actor  and  the  movement  of  the  play, 
but  even  sometimes  add  to  the  life  of  the  whole,  just 
as  small  eyes,  a  large  nose,  a  huge  mouth  and  dis- 
ordered hair,  often  add  more  grace,  character,  pas- 
sion and  distinction  to  a  face,  than  Greek  perfection 
of  feature.  That  Greek  type  has  been  accepted  as 
an  ideal  type  of  beauty  because  some  sort  of  set  ideal 
must  be  established  in  every  art ;  but  after  this  has 
been  once  established,  each  artist  goes  his  own  way 
according  to  his  particular  temperament,  and  over- 
throws tradition  if  he  is  suflSciently  strong  to  do  so. 
Thus  it  is  that  new  schools  are  founded,  and  men 
discuss  them.  This  is  not  a  bad  way  of  killing  time, 
which  has  its  longueurs,  [dull  periods]  as  we  say  in 
the  theater. 

' '  Then  should  we  allow  errors  on  top  of  errors,  as 
in  the  style  of  M.  Scribe?    Is  that  suflScient?" 

Exactly,  if  the  style  of  M.  Scribe  expresses  ideas. 
What  do  I  care  for  the  material  of  a  dress,  provided 
the  dress  itself  be  beautiful  ? 
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"But  then,  will  M.  Scribe  perish  because  of  his 
form?" 

Another  mistake  I  No  one  ever  perishes  because 
of  his  form ;  he  lives  or  dies  according  to  the  matter. 
Translation  offers  a  proof  of  my  assertion.  We  can 
daily  admire  foreign  writers  in  translations  which 
are  far  better  in  style  than  the  plays  of  M.  Scribe, 
because,  since  the  thought  is  strong  and  solid,  it 
stands  forth  and  takes  shape  above  and  beyond  the 
soft  and  colorless  form,  like  a  mountain-peak  emerg- 
ing from  the  morning  mist.  Think  like  Eschylus 
and  write  like  M.  Scribe ;  we  ask  nothing  more  of  you. 
Unfortunately,  or  rather  fortunately,  such  a  discrep- 
ancy is  impossible.  Expression  will  always,  in  spite 
of  one's  desires,  equal  thought:  it  will  be  just  and 
firm  if  the  thought  is  great ;  feeble  and  bombastic  if 
the  thought  is  vulgar  or  common.  Inspiration  of 
idea  and  sincerity  are  lacking  in  M.  Scribe,  hence  the 
want  of  expression;  he  is  not  himself  convinced,  he 
cannot  be  eloquent.  A  liqueur  sans  valeur,  vase  sans 
prix.  [A  worthless  liquid  goes  into  a  worthless  jar.] 
But  M.  Scribe  did  not  try  to  write  comedies ;  he  tried 
merely  to  write  for  the  theater;  he  had  no  wish  either 
to  preach,  to  instruct,  or  to  correct  people;  he 
wanted  only  to  amuse  them.  He  did  not  seek  that 
glory  which  immortalizes  the  dead,  but  contented 
himself  with  success  which  affords  popularity  to  the 
living  and  riches  which  they  can  enjoy.  He  was  a 
prestidigitator  of  the  first  rank — a  marvelous  jug- 
gler. He  exposed  a  situation  to  you  as  if  it  were  a 
muscade  *  and  led  you,  in  tears  and  laughter  and 
terror,  during  two,  three,  or  five  acts,  through  to  the 
denouement.  It  was  always  the  same,  and  he  never 
said  anything.  The  language  used  in  conducting 
these  tricks  was  intended  to  throw  the  audience  off 

•  Ball  of  spiee  used  hy  jugglers. 
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the  scent  and  gain  time  until  the  arrival  of  the  prom- 
ised effect,  the  moment  when  the  muscade  becomes 
a  shell  of  '48,  only  to  return  to  the  juggler's  goblet 
at  the  end.  It  was  merely  by  the  juggler's  sleight  of 
hand  that  the  trick  was  done.  The  performance  over, 
the  candles  were  snuffed  out,  the  muscades  put  back 
into  the  sack,  goblets  placed  one  within  the  other; 
the  excitement  passed,  life  and  movement  went — 
there  remain  in  the  mind  and  soul  of  the  spectator 
never  an  idea,  a  thought,  no  enthusiasm,  no  hope,  no 
remorse,  no  agitation,  no  consolation.  People  have 
seen,  heard,  had  their  curiosity  aroused;  laughed, 
wept — which  is  a  great  deal,  but  they  have  learned 
nothing.  Perhaps  they  afterward  referred  to  the 
play;  they  never  discussed  it.  In  short,  M.  Scribe 
possessed  all  the  qualities  pertaining  to  talent,  but 
not  one  indicative  of  genius.  Three  times  only  did 
his  characters  assume  the  appearance,  not  of  actual 
life,  but  of  the  epic  life :  and  that  was  when  Meyer- 
beer lent  his  powerful  life-giving  breath.  Once,  and 
once  only,  did  he  succeed  in  prying  open  the  gate  of 
the  temple  and  in  stealing  upon  the  mysteries  of  the 
Good  Goddess:  he  bordered  upon  great  comedy  in 
Camaraderie,  in  which  he  had  as  much  to  be  proud, 
as  to  be  ashamed  of.  The  day  that  play  was  per- 
formed, he  proved  that  he  might  have  belonged  to 
the  family  of  true  observers,  and  that  by  concen- 
trating his  powers,  thinking  less  of  riches  and  more 
of  his  art,  he  might  have  been  a  great  dramatist. 
But  he  did  not  will  it ;  his  will  be  done ! 

Still,  the  drama  owes  one  real  innovation  to  him, 
an  innovation  that  may  be  taken  as  his  own  particular 
theory  of  the  drama.  Up  to  his  time  love  and  mar- 
riage with  the  loved  woman  were  considered  the 
final  recompense  of  the  comedy  hero.  The  poet  made 
this  woman  out  to  be  as  beautiful,  as  pure,  as  pas- 
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sionate,  in  short,  as  interesting  as  possible.  M.  Scribe 
thought  that  he  ought  to  add  to  all  these  qualities, 
another  quality  of  the  first  order :  a  good  three  per 
cent,  income.  There  is  no  happiness  possible  in  the 
crowning  marriage  unless  the  young  lady  brings  the 
young  man  a  fat  dowry.  And  so  well  did  M.  Scribe 's 
ideal  coincide  with  that  of  his  public,  that  the  public 
recognized  him  at  once  as  its  representative;  and 
during  a  third  of  a  century  the  high-priest  of  this 
bourgeois  religion  celebrated  mass  every  night  on 
the  altar  of  the  half-crown,  turning  round  from  time 
to  time  in  the  midst  of  the  ceremony,  to  say  to  his 
flock,  with  his  hand  on  the  double-columned  Evangel : 
Ego  vobiscum! 

Collaborators,  pupils,  imitators,  amateurs,  were 
not  lacking  in  this  facile,  agreeable,  productive  enter- 
prise, which  perverted  public  taste  and  led  away 
from  serious  art.  The  Scribe  had  passed  into  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  times.  There  was  no 
safety  outside  his  beaten  path.  Unfortunately,  the 
master  abused  his  technic,  and  people  ended  by  tiring 
of  the  everlasting  colonels,  widows,  rich  heiresses 
whose  dowries  were  the  object  of  continual  pursuit; 
of  artists  supported  by  bankers'  wives;  of  Legion 
of  Honor  crosses  obtained  in  adultery;  of  all-power- 
ful millionaires ;  of  shop-girls  who  led  queens  by  the 
nose.  People  felt  the  need  of  hearing  something  that 
smacked  of  commonsense,  which  should  encourage 
and  console  humanity,  which  is  neither  so  selfish  nor 
so  foolish  as  M.  Scribe  would  have  us  think.  Shortly 
after  him  came  a  robust-minded,  loyal  and  refined 
man  [Emile  Augier],  and  Gabrielle,  with  its  simple 
and  touching  action,  and  noble  and  beautiful  lan- 
guage, was  the  first  work  of  revolt  against  the  older 
conventional  drama.  The  intelligent,  fatherly,  and 
eloquent  husband  was  exalted  on  the  same  stage 
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where  for  twenty  years  had  been  held  up  to  ridicule 
the  everlastingly  foolish,  blinded  husband,  deceived 
shamelessly  by  his  amorous  wife,  and  where  had  been 
two  women,  a  traveling  salesman,  an  artist,  or  else  a 
diplomat  dressed,  warmed,  and  decorated  by  his 
mistress,  and  finally  made  rich  by  his  cousin — a  sop 
to  his  remorse ! 

"Why  this  prejudice  against  M.  Scribe?"  you 
will  ask.    ' '  Why  this  attack  ? ' ' 

I  am  not  attacking  M.  Scribe ;  I  am  not  beating  the 
drum  in  front  of  my  own  shop  in  order  to  prevent 
your  going  into  my  neighbor's;  but,  having  set  out 
to  discuss  this  matter  of  technic,  I  am  studying  and 
explaining  the  man  who  is  its  living  incarnation,  and 
who  has  pushed  the  science  of  it  so  far  that,  as  I  said 
earlier,  some  have  mistaken  that  technic  for  art 
itself.  No  one  knew  better  than  M.  Scribe — who  was 
without  conviction,  without  simplicity,  without  any 
philosophic  end  in  view — how  to  set  into  action  if 
not  a  character  or  an  idea,  at  least  a  subject,  and 
above  all  a  situation,  and  to  extract  from  that  sub- 
ject and  that  situation,  their  logical  theatric  effect; 
none  better  than  he  understood  how  to  assimilate  the 
latest  ideas  and  adapt  them  to  the  stage,  sometimes 
on  a  scale  and  in  a  spirit  absolutely  opposed  to  the 
combinations  of  the  one  from  whom  he  received  the 
idea.  He  turned  everything  to  his  own  advantage : 
the  temperament,  the  debut,  the  name,  the  beauty, 
the  ugliness,  the  stoutness,  the  thinness,  the  arms, 
the  feet,  the  expression,  the  color  of  the  hair,  the 
elegance,  the  stupidity,  the  cleverness  of  the  actor  or 
actress ;  even  the  tastes,  passions,  prejudices,  hypoc- 
risies, cowardice  of  the  public  he  was  addressing, 
from  which  he  tried  to  take  its  fortune  and  its  liberty. 
He  was  the  most  extraordinary  improviser  we  have 
had  in  the  history  of  our  drama;  he  was  the  most 
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expert  at  manipulating  characters  that  had  no  life. 
He  was  the  shadow-Shakespeare. 

Now,  if  among  the  four  hundred  plays  he  wrote, 
either  by  himself  or  in  collaboration,  you  place  II  ne 
faut  jurer  de  rien,  or  Le  Caprice,  or  II  faut  qu'une 
porte  soit  ouverte  ou  fermee — that  is  to  say,  a  tiny 
proverbe  written  by  the  most  naive  and  inexpert  of 
dramatists  [Alfred  de  Musse^] — ^you  will  see  all 
Scribe's  plays  dissolve  and  go  up  into  thin  air,  like 
mercury  when  heated  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  de- 
grees ;  because  Scribe  worked  for  his  audience  with- 
out putting  into  his  labor  anything  of  his  soul  or 
heart,  while  de  Musset  wrote  with  heart  and  soul  for 
the  heart  and  soul  of  humanity.  His  sincerity  gave 
him,  though  he  was  unaware  of  this,  all  the  resources 
which  were  the  sole  merit  of  Scribe, 

"And  the  conclusion?" 

Is  that  the  dramatist  who  knows  man  as  Balzac 
did,  and  the  theater  as  Scribe  did,  will  be  the  greatest 
of  the  world 's  dramatists. 


ADVENTUEING  IN  THE  DRAMA 


HE  dramatic  uplift  in  Chicago  might  be 
more  accurately  described  as  a  series  of 
unrelated  dramatic  upheavals,  each  fol- 
lowed by  its  own  particular  collapse. 

Shortly  before  New  York's  golden 
fiasco  of  the  New  Theatre,  Chicago  in- 
dulged in  a  more  modest  venture  under 
the  same  name.  The  committee  originating  the  plan 
consisted  of  one  broker,  dramatically  inclined;  one 
piano  dealer,  musically  inclined;  one  professor  of 
English  of  the  University  of  Chicago ;  one  man  of  let- 
ters, whose  training  for  running  a  theatre  lay  in  his 
having  written  a  biography  of  Moliere;  and  a  few 
others  equally  well  equipped.  The  New  Theatre 
secured  twenty  imposing  trustees,  $25,000  in  guaran- 
tees, an  artistic  director  from  New  York  and  a  busi- 
ness manager  from  Randolph  Street. 

A  small  theatre  was  made  over  and  decorated  by 
zealously  artistic  friends.  The  steampipes  were 
noisy,  but  the  auditorium  was  tinted  a  pearly  gray. 
And  the  stage  director  collected  a  group  of  stock 
players  from  the  environs  of  New  York. 

The  business  manager  insisted  on  billboard  post- 
ing, and,  behold,  shortly  posted  all  over  the  city,  in 
large  letters — the  names  of  the  plays  and  players? 
Not  at  all !  The  names  of  the  twenty  trustees.  This, 
however,  may  have  been  canny,  for  the  first  week's 
business  was  the  largest.  The  season  lasted  for 
about  fourteen  out  of  the  sixteen  expected  weeks. 
The  dramatic  director  had  the  agility  of  a  weather- 
cock and  gave  the  public  all  sorts  of  things  that  he 
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thought  it  might  want.  He  began  with  a  revival  of 
Gilbert's  Engaged,  forgetting  that  nothing  changes 
more  in  fashion  than  humor,  and  that  nothing  is 
flatter  than  a  flat  joke  except  a  collapsed  omelet 
souffle.  Then  he  became  highbrow,  and  we  were 
given  for  the  first  time  in  America  Echegeray's 
Great  Galeoto,  given  it  in  the  undiluted,  somewhat 
literary  translation.  It  was  a  great  play  and  pretty 
weU  given.  And  a  little  later,  with  the  poetic  prelude 
extracted,  and  some  extraneous  humor  injected,  it 
served  Mr.  Faversham  for  two  seasons.  At  the  New 
Theatre,  however,  there  came  to  each  performance 
between  thirty  and  fifty  puzzled  people.  One  of  the 
most  important  trustees  threatened  to  resign  if  we 
"continued  to  search  the  dark  corners  of  the  earth 
for  such  impossible  plays."  That  it  had  won  the 
Nobel  prize  for  its  author  was  a  surprise,  but  no  com- 
fort, to  the  trustee. 

Then  the  versatile  director  decided  that  a  fighting 
melodrama  might  be  wanted,  and  Mr.  Frohman  lent 
him  the  manuscript  of  The  Spoilers  for  a  trial.  The 
business  manager  felt  that  this  was  the  opportunity 
again  to  billpost  the  town,  and  the  increased  box  of- 
fice receipts  nearly  paid  for  the  posters. 

The  director  continued  to  change  his  flies. 
Like  a  fisherman  after  an  old  and  wary  trout, 
he  tried  Sudermann's  Elga  (today  a  popular 
play  in  the  theatres  of  Germany) ;  and  then 
Pineros'  Sweet  Lavender  came  to  tempt  the  young  at 
Christmas  time.  But  the  critics  jumped  all  over 
these.  The  dramatic  director  was  not  diplomatic, 
and  they  could  not  forgive  him  for  having  called  them 
together  in  order  to  tell  them  how  to  spell  Suder- 
mann.  He  tried  a  fine  French  comedy  of  the  last 
generation,  and  a  strong  but  outspoken  modern  Ger- 
man problem  play.     Then  some  of  the  trustees  began 
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to  get  uneasy  and  insist  on  a  change  of  horses,  al- 
though the  stream  was  not  yet  crossed.  Another 
dramatic  director  was  obtained  from  New  York.  The 
money  was  nearly  gone,  and,  after  two  or  three  weeks 
more,  it  was  all  gone. 

The  last  play,  Margaret  Fleming,  by  James  A. 
Heme,  created  interest,  because  it  was  put  on  by 
Mrs.  Heme,  and  the  name  part  was  played  by  her 
daughter.  Many  old  theatre-goers  remembered  it  at 
the  time  when  it  was  played  in  Boston,  stopped  by 
the  censor  as  a  wicked  and  unwholesome  problem 
play,  and  valiantly  put  on  again  in  Cambridge  in  a 
bam  hired  by  W.  D.  Howells,  T.  B.  Aldrich  and 
others.  The  season  closed  with  the  presentation  of 
the  winning  play  of  a  competition. 

The  guarantors  lost  about  $25,000;  the  director 
went  back  to  New  York,  where  he  has  since  consoled 
himself  by  writing  successful  comedies;  and  the 
small  public  felt  relieved.  The  critics  wrote  obitu- 
aries. James  0  'Donnell  Bennett  thought  that  great 
classics  only  should  have  been  produced;  Percy 
Hammond  opined  that  "they  should  have  stuck  to 
the  modern ; ' '  and  some  of  the  others  suggested  they 
shouldn  't  have  done  anything  at  all !  Mr.  Hubbard, 
a  critic  at  that  time  trying  to  combine  economic- 
ally music  and  the  drama  for  the  Tribune,  had 
insisted  the  trouble  was  pretentiousness,  and  that 
such  matters  should  be  left  to  the  commercial 
managers  anyway.  Subsidization  spelled  suspicion 
always. 

The  subsequent  calm  lasted  for  two  years,  broken 
only  by  a  short  season  of  excellent  plays  well  given 
at  the  Ravinia  Park  Theatre  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  Donald  Robertson  with  a  company  made  up 
partly  of  amateurs  and  partly  of  professionals. 

Then  Mr.  Robertson,  desiring,  as  he  thought,  to 
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strengthen  the  position  of  the  dramatic  uplift,  en- 
tered into  what  subsequently  seemed  like  an  unholy 
alliance  with  the  Shuberts.  He  raised  a  guarantee 
fund  of  over  $50,000  from  a  still  trustful  and  hope- 
ful public,  contracted  with  the  Shuberts  to  supply 
him  a  company  which  was  to  take  a  preliminary  can- 
ter through  the  Middle  West  to  perfect  itself,  and 
then  produce  ten  notable  plays  in  ten  weeks  at  the 
Lyric  Theatre. 

That  theatre  was  of  course  a  dreadful  place  for 
such  performances.  The  actors  were  good,  sound 
players  of  the  older  school  of  acting.  Unfortunately, 
the  preliminary  season  was  greatly  curtailed.  Never- 
theless, some  of  the  performances  were  very  good 
and  some  of  the  plays  interesting  revivals.  We  had 
a  charming  revival  of  Moliere  's  The  Learned  Ladies 
and  a  performance  of  Ibsen's  The  Lady  from  the  Sea, 
which  would  have  been  extremely  satisfactory  if  it 
had  not  been  overwhelmed  by  its  scenery.  Unfortu- 
nately, Brady  had  once  built  a  set  of  Norwegian 
fjords  and  rocks  and  trees  out  of  papier  mache  at 
some  fabulous  cost  for  the  use  of  his  wife,  Grace 
George,  who  wanted  to  play  The  Lady  from  the  Sea. 
Whether  Miss  George  was  deterred  from  undertak- 
ing it  by  the  papier  mache  rocks  and  trees,  I  am  un- 
able to  say.  The  cost  of  them  was  duly  advertised, 
and  the  sight  of  them  was  a  horrible  one,  even  then, 
to  those  of  us  who  were  only  beginning  to  have  glim- 
merings of  modern  stage  decoration.  This  effort, 
while  doing  some  excellent  work  and  producing  two 
new  plays — one  The  Maternal  Instinct,  by  Robert 
Herrick  and  Harrison  Rhodes,  and  the  other,  June, 
by  H.  K.  Webster — was  a  disastrous  failure  finan- 
cially to  everyone  concerned,  unless  it  may  have  been 
the  Shuberts.  The  large  guarantee  fund  was  con- 
sumed, in  addition  to  all  the  box  office  receipts.    The 
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Moloch  of  Dramatic  Uplift  swallowed  this  $50,000 
in  a  gulp. 

After  this  the  uplift's  collapse  seemed  almost  com- 
plete.    No  heart  beat ;  no  head  was  raised. 

And  then  came  the  Irish  of  blessed  memory  from 
the  Abbey  Theatre,  to  teach  us  lessons  of  sincerity, 
of  simplicity,  of  modernity  in  acting,  of  economy  in 
stage  decorating.  The  lesson  was  pleasant  and  did 
not  seem  to  be  a  lesson  at  all.  The  tonic  was  delight- 
ful and  the  uplift  unconscious.  It  served  as  a  pul- 
motor,  and  so,  when  the  uplifters  heard  the  next  year 
that  the  Irish  would  not  return  unless  somebody 
guaranteed  the  American  management  against  loss, 
it  was  decided  to  try  a  new  and  modest  form  of  uplift. 
A  few  thousand  dollars  was  brought  together  to  be 
sacrificed,  and  the  "Chicago  Theatre  Society"  made 
up  its  mind  to  guarantee  and  be  instrumental  in 
bringing  here  certain  things  which  might  not  be 
realized  without  a  guarantee.  And  they  guaranteed 
the  Irish  Players,  The  Yellow  Jacket,  and  Miss  Hor- 
niman's  Manchester  Company.  The  last  also  did 
beautiful  work,  and  showed  us  that  simplicity  and 
sincerity  in  acting,  and  in  stage  decoration  were  not 
confined  to  the  Abbey  Theatre,  but  were  known  as 
well  in  England.  At  the  end  of  that  season  the  small 
sum  involved  was  a  cheerfully  made  and  profitable 
sacrifice. 

The  next  year  the  Chicago  Theatre  Society  became 
a  little  more  venturesome.  It  employed  Iden  Payne, 
who  had  much  experience  at  the  Abbey  Theatre  with 
Miss  Horniman's  company  and  with  Granville 
Barker.  The  Fine  Arts  Theatre  was  engaged,  and 
the  society  took  its  stand  in  that  beehive  where  tlie 
queen  bees  of  culture  in  Chicago  make  culture  hum. 
Mr.  Payne  got  together  a  small  company  of  players, 
some  English  and  some  American,  and  gave  a  season 
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of  plays  for  about  fifteen  weeks.  The  plays  were 
mostly  modern,  and  many  of  them  interesting.  He 
had  the  disadvantage  of  a  short  time  only  in  which 
to  get  together  his  actors,  and  he  tried  the  impossible 
task  of  changing  his  bill  much  too  frequently,  con- 
sidering the  size  of  his  company.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  and  useful  of 
the  repertory  efforts,  because  it  expressed  to  the  larg- 
est degree  modern  movement  and  modem  technique. 
The  entire  guarantee  fund  was  again  lost,  but  this 
time  it  was  a  comparatively  small  amount,  about  $12,- 
000.  If  Mr.  Payne  had  had  another  chance  with 
more  time  to  select  his  company  and  prepare  his 
program,  and  if  he  had  had  a  longer  experience 
among  us,  he  might  have  made  the  venture  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  from  the  artistic  side  and  within 
a  measure  of  being  self-supporting.  His  recent  suc- 
cesses in  staging  Justice  and  Major  Pendennis  make 
us  the  more  sorry  to  have  lost  him. 

But  financiers  get  exhausted,  even  if  they  are  up- 
lifters,  and  no  more  funds  were  forthcoming. 

Previously  to  Mr.  Payne 's  season,  and  quite  apart 
from  any  of  the  better  known  dramatic  uplift  move- 
ments, there  slipped  into  Chicago  Mr.  Maurice 
Browne.  He  came,  I  think,  as  a  university  extension 
lecturer  from  Cambridge,  England.  He  married  a 
Chicagoan  of  dramatic  ability.  Together  they  rented 
and  arranged  a  little  space  on  one  of  the  upper  floors 
of  the  Fine  Arts  building.  The  auditorium  seats  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  people;  the  stage  is  little 
more  than  fifteen  feet  square.  They  gathered  a 
group  of  enthusiastic  and  devoted  young  people 
around  them.  They  taught  them  and  they  rehearsed 
them,  and  have  done  what  none  of  their  predecessors 
did  in  that  they  have  lasted  through  five  sesaons  and 
are  still  going  on.    Some  of  the  work  has  been  beauti- 
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ful  and  notable.  Their  performances  of  The  Trojan 
Woman  and  Medea  are  better  known  outside  Chicago 
than  at  home. 

Mr.  Browne  has  done  wonders  with  his  little  stage. 
But  his  auditorium  cannot  hold  enough  people  to  pay 
even  modest  living  wages  to  these  devoted  players. 
The  Little  Theatre  has  grown  in  strength  and  has 
absorbed  the  very  best  from  its  surroundings,  and  it 
is  now  Chicago's  only  "going  concern"!  The  pos- 
sibility of  subsidizing  this  particular  form  of  art  is 
still  on  trial.  The  critics  still  imply  ' '  No. ' '  The 
public  is  still  on  the  fence.-  But  the  top  rail  is  a  little 
stronger.  Abthur  T.  Alois. 


OUR  LITTLE  THEATRE 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  and  promis- 
ing phases  of  the  new  theatre  move- 
ment in  this  country  is  being  worked  out 
in  the  high  school  in  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
where  Miss  Gena  Tliompson,  teacher  of 
public  speaking,  has  a  little  theatre.  The 
pupils,  studying  plays  with  her,  clam- 
ored to  act  them.  Announcement  of  a  special  class 
in  dramatic  art  brought,  the  first  day,  twenty-nine 
boys  and  girls,  energetic,  talented,  drama-demanding 
youngsters,  whose  searching  faces  haunted  the 
dreams  of  their  instructor.  Plays  she  gave  them, 
plays,  plays,  but  there  was  no  place  to  produce  them. 
The  school  auditoi'ium,  seating  sixteen  hundred, 
seemed  to  swallow  up  their  feeble  sounds.  A  few 
futile  efforts  at  staging  one-act  plays  in  that  barrel- 
like  room  showed  plainly  that  a  smaller  space  was 
needed.  Then  a  summer  in  New  York,  under  the  in- 
spiring teaching  of  Madame  Alberti,  gave  Miss 
Thompson  the  opportunity  to  witness  the  opening 
performance  of  Stuart  Walker 's  Portmanteau  Thea- 
tre. And  while  she  listened  to  its  wonderful  mes- 
sage and  wondered  at  its  exquisite  art,  she  thought, 
"If  this  is  possible  in  a  dingy  settlement  gymnasium, 
why  not  in  our  school  ?  Why  not  rebuild  the  music 
room?" 

The  suggestion,  mentioned  in  South  Bend  in  the 
autumn,  took  at  once.  Principal  and  school  board 
approved  the  plan,  and  everyone  worked  to  make  the 
dream  a  reality.     Manual  training  and  forge  class, 
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art  department  and  printing,  sewing  class  and 
physics,  all  helped  to  make  Our  Little  Theatre ;  and,  as 
they  watched  it  grow,  even  these  high  school  chil- 
dren sensed  the  fact  that  something  was  happening 
in  their  midst,  and  that  they  were  lucky  enough  to 
be  there  when  it  came.  Only  a  few  weeks '  time  was 
needed,  and  the  first  performance,  Gilbert's  Pyg- 
malion and  Galatea,  was  given  early  in  December, 
1915. 

The  former  music  room,  seating  two  hundred  and 
twenty  people,  had  a  stage  twenty-four  feet  long, 
but  only  seven  wide,  projecting  over  the  seats  coldly 
as  if  it  dared  anyone  to  be  at  ease  there.  This  nar- 
row stage  the  manual  training  class  built  out  to  four- 
teen feet,  and  in  front,  a  step  lower,  a  f orestage  some 
eight  feet  wide.  Brown  curtains  separate  it  from 
the  stage  proper ;  above  the  curtain  and  at  the  sides 
is  a  partition  of  compo  board,  the  hollow  piers  con- 
taining the  mechanism  for  managing  lights  and  cur- 
tain. 

Just  back  of  the  proscenium  arch  is  the  most 
unique  feature  of  this  theatre,  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
H.  C.  French  of  South  Bend,  to  whose  untiring  ef- 
forts and  imaginative  mind  much  is  due.  The  ordi- 
nary setting  on  a  stage  shows  three  sides  of  a  room, 
the  fourth  being  the  footlights.  Attempts  to  abolish 
this  glaring  barrier  between  actors  and  audience 
have  banished  the  footlights  in  some  theatres.  But 
Mr.  French  said,  frankly:  "There  is  this  line  of 
division ;  let  us  recognize  it  and  make  use  of  it."  So 
he  designed  a  fourth  wall,  of  French  windows,  ex- 
tending from  floor  to  ceiling,  the  framework  enam- 
eled a  pearl  gray.  Where  the  setting  for  a  scene  is 
especially  striking,  the  windows  serve  a  good  pur- 
pose, for  they  disclose  it  gradually  instead  of  all  at 
once.       And,  to  speak  most  practically,  they  help 
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deaden  the  noise  of  changing  scenery  during  the  in- 
tennissions  when  the  forestage  is  in  use. 

This  forestage,  the  first  in  the  west,  Miss  Thomp- 
son borrowed  outright  from  the  Portmanteau  Thea- 
tre. It  unites  listeners  and  players,  establishing 
between  them  an  inspiring  intimacy.  It  gives  suit- 
able space  and  background  for  the  entertainments 
provided  for  the  intermissions — music,  singing, 
dances.  By  its  informality  it  lessens  the  self-con- 
sciousness of  beginners.  And  it  is  the  home  ground 
of  the  pages  who  were  suggested  by  the  Portmanteau 
Device-bearer  and  Some-one-in-the-audience,  utilized 
by  Mr.  Walker  to  bring  the  actors  down  closer  to  the 
people. 

Miss  Thompson's  idea  is  to  pull  the  people  up  to 
the  theatre.  The  pages,  representing  the  audience, 
say  aloud  what  they  would  feel  like  saying — com- 
menting on  the  play,  setting  or  acting.  Wide-awake, 
sympathetic,  responsive,  they  seemingly  manage 
everything:  they  open  and  close  the  curtains,  usher 
in  the  performers  on  the  forestage,  place  properties 
to  be  used  there,  and  chat  with  the  guests  all  the 
while,  symbolizing  the  whole  tendency  of  the  people 's 
reaching  up  to  make  the  theatre  their  own — a  civic 
theatre,  if  you  please,  for  that  will  come,  when  the 
common  people,  through  education  in  dramatics,  via 
little  theatre  laboratories,  grow  to  understand  a  play. 
Sometimes  an  audience  is  more  amused  with  these 
pages  than  with  the  play,  looking  at  them  in  wonder 
as  if  to  make  out  the  idea.  Often  guests  are  ob- 
served, sitting  on  the  edge  of  their  chairs,  anxious 
to  catch  every  word! 

Instead  of  footlights,  Our  Little  Theatre  has 
a  few  overhead  lights  and  bunch  lights  near 
the  floor.  In  front  of  the  proscenium,  at  either 
side,  is  a  light  with  a  reflector.      This  sidelight- 
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ing,  designed  and  installed  by  a  graduate  pupil,  does 
away  with  the  necessity  for  elaborate  makeup.  For 
sunrise  or  sunset,  lights  are  placed  on  the  floor  in  tin 
pans,  and  are  covered  with  silkoline.  For  dancing 
on  the  forestage,  an  automobile's  searchlight  is 
thrown  through  the  window,  to  make  wonderful 
moonlight. 

During  the  performances  two  sidelights  of  gas 
burn  in  the  house  itself.  The  fixtures  were  made 
from  peroxide  bottles,  neck  and  bottom  ground  off, 
set  into  iron  frames,  over  the  top  a  sheet-iron  lid 
with  a  crescent  moon  design.  The  moon  and  the 
northern  lights  seem  to  have  entered  the  theatre; 
streaks  of  light  and  dark  radiate  from  the  bottles, 
with  a  shadow  like  a  crescent  moon  on  the  ceiling. 
The  amber  light  gives  the  room  a  warm  glow,  and 
with  the  French  windows  creates  a  distinct  atmos- 
phere which  one  visitor  described  as  that  of  an  old 
monastery. 

The  room  has,  too,  a  homelike,  peaceful  feeling, 
due  partly  to  the  soft  cream  curtains  at  all  the  win- 
dows. The  color  scheme  is  attractive  and  most 
simple.  The  walls  are  a  warm  tan,  the  background 
and  ceiling  of  the  stage  are  gray  poplin,  the  wood- 
work black,  the  only  touch  of  bright  color  being  the 
gay  silk  cushions  for  the  pages. 

The  opening  play  was  repeated  four  times,  and 
was  followed  by  Yeats'  A  Pot  of  Broth,  Dunsany's 
The  Lost  Silk  Hat,  Mary  MacmiUan's  The  Futurists, 
Ludwig  Fulda's  By  Ourselves,  Baring's  Greek  Vase, 
Fenn  and  Pryce's  'Op  o'  Me  Thumb,  scenes  from 
Macbeth,  As  You  Like  It,  and  Pyramus  and  Thisbe 
from  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  for  the  Shake- 
speare tercentenary ;  not  to  mention  several  playlets 
and  pantomimes  written  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

During  the  first  six  months  eighteen  performances 
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were  given,  all  the  work  of  these  high  school  pupils. 
It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  is  a  school  theatre 
and  conforms  to  the  school  schedule.  The  class  has 
regular  appointments — "life  studies"  and  simple 
pantomimes,  studies  from  motion  pictures,  assigned 
reading,  written  lessons  and  examinations.  At  every 
performance  pupils  are  marked  according  to  their 
success  with  a  particular  piece  of  work,  whether  this 
be  acting,  singing,  managing  lights  or  the  business 
end,  or  paging.  And  the  difference  between  study- 
ing a  play  and  helping  in  a  production  is  just  the  dif- 
ference between  doing  a  thing  yourself  or  having  it 
done  for  you ;  producing  a  play  is  vital  and  fascinat- 
ing school  work,  instead  of  an  artificial  lesson  assign- 
ment. 

Our  Little  Theatre  has  made  a  place  for  itself  in 
the  life  of  South  Bend;  among  the  members  of  the 
dramatic  art  class  who  put  on  the  plays;  among  the 
parents  and  friends;  among  the  eleven  hundred 
pupils  of  the  high  school,  who  give  up  something  at 
lunch  to  go  to  a  five-cent  matinee ;  among  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  school,  for,  besides  those  mentioned 
as  helping  to  build  the  theatre,  the  music  and  physi- 
cal training  and  German  teachers  all  co-operate.  The 
sewing  instructor  made  eleven  dollars  provide  nine 
Greek  costumes.  The  art  department  planned  a 
quaint  swinging  sign,  with  lanterns ;  the  manual  train- 
ing and  forge  boys,  motor-minded  rather  than  book- 
ish, did  the  work  on  it,  while  a  South  Bend  plumber 
set  its  post  in  concrete,  showing  his  good  will  by 
aluminumizing  the  tips  of  the  iron  bars. 

How  the  principal  of  the  school  feels  you  can  guess 
from  his  increasing  the  time  for  this  class  from  three 
hours  a  week  to  five.  The  board  of  education,  too,  is 
whoUy  in  sympathy  with  the  plan,  advancing  the 
funds  needed  to  start  the  theatre,  though  within  six 
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months  the  entire  sum  of  a  hundred  and  sixty-five 
dollars  was  repaid. 

And  the  people  in  South  Bend  are  interested.  Sev- 
eral times  plays  have  been  repeated  in  social  centres, 
the  new  spectators  providing  excellent  practice  for 
the  actors.  Once  the  women's  club  bought  out  the 
house,  a  most  enthusiastic  and  appreciative  audience. 
And  once,  thrilling  to  relate,  a  church  did  this,  resell- 
ing the  seats  at  a  handsome  profit  to  raise  money  for 
a  new  building.  "When  we  get  the  church  into  the 
theatre,  as  in  mediaeval  times,"  comments  Miss 
Thompson,  "we  shall  have  a  theatre  indeed." 

And  the  end  is  not  yet.  In  four  social  centres 
drama  clubs  have  been  organized  as  a  result  of  Our 
Little  Theatre's  pupils.  Two  graduates  are  now 
putting  on  their  plays.  Beside  the  pantomimes 
planned  and  given  by  the  students,  one  play  was  pro- 
duced, written  by  a  graduate  home  from  college  for 
the  holidays.  It  proved  a  great  success,  later  was 
given  at  the  college,  and  the  author  is  now  at  work  on 
another  play.  Has  Our  Little  Theatre  started  a 
playwright  on  the  road  to  fame  ? 

The  theatre  is  so  all-embracing,  if  you  list  the  vari- 
ous activities  necessary  for  what  seems  a  simple 
production,  that  it  is  amazing  how  much  the  pupils 
learn.  Miss  Thompson's  plan  was,  from  the  first, 
that  it  should  provide  a  suitable  place  for  the  teach- 
ing of  acted  drama,  and  for  teaching  the  mechanics 
of  production  as  well.  A  senior  who  offered  to  take 
full  charge  of  the  curtain  drew  a  diagram  of  ropes 
and  pulleys,  wonderfully  intricate  to  the  layman,  but 
never  failing  to  work  satisfactorily;  and  he  has  a 
sophomore  understudy.  The  business  manager 
keeps  an  account  at  the  bank  for  Our  Little  Theatre. 
The  advertising  manager  puts  up  posters  about  the 
building,  feeling  responsible  for  a  good  attendance 
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at  each  performance.  A  committee  keeps  the  stage 
in  order,  a  part  of  the  work  that  proved  most  dis- 
tressing. 

And  one  function  of  the  theatre  is  to  try  out  things. 
Recently  the  class  produced  thunder  with  crashes,  by 
pounding  on  the  hollow  proscenium  arch  and  kicking 
wands  about  the  floor.  Lightning  they  made  with  a 
kodak  flash.  A  red  torch  in  the  wings  gave  a  thril- 
ling fire,  for  the  rescue  of  a  girl ;  the  distressed  direc- 
tor is  happy  to  know  that  the  next  experiment  will  be 
a  snowstorm.    But — let  them  try  out  their  ideas ! 

Settings  are  given  great  importance.  This  year 
each  member  of  the  advanced  class  has  a  miniature 
stage  fashioned  from  a  box,  and  makes  for  it  designs 
for  settings.  New  ideas  come  to  light  daily,  the  di- 
rector encouraging,  occasionally  suggesting.  One 
boy  is  working  on  a  sunken  stage,  to  be  run  by  a  toy 
motor.  Who  can  say  to  what  lengths  these  experi- 
ments may  go  ? 

This  February,  from  the  thirty-five  pupils  in  the 
two  classes,  an  honor  group  is  being  formed,  the  Our 
Little  Theatre  Company.  This  group  of  fifteen  will 
alone  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  plays  to  the 
general  public.  This  will  encourage  excellence  in 
scholarship,  a  serious  attitude  toward  dramatics,  and 
special  ability.  Another  step  toward  a  public  school 
stock  company  and  the  civic  theatre? 

Miss  Thompson  thinks  that  dramatics  should  be  a 
department  of  its  own,  divorced  from  English,  elo- 
cution, vocal  expression,  or  whatever  the  training 
in  oral  English  is  called.  Reading,  speech-making, 
acting  are  different  forms  of  the  art  and  should  not 
be  hashed  together.  The  dramatist  writes  his  play 
to  be  acted.  Reading  it,  seeing  it  acted,  helping  to 
produce  it,  to  interpret  the  drama  as  a  whole,  are  the 
three  steps  in  attaining  full  knowledge  of  a  play. 
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"The  playwright,"  goes  on  Miss  Thompson, 
"takes  certain  characters  possessing  certain  good  or 
bad  qualities,  places  them  in  scenes  involving  conflict 
where  true  caliber  is  tried  to  the  limit,  and  shows  us 
how  that  play,  which  we  call  life,  works.  The  drama- 
tist holds  up  his  dramatic  picture  to  us  and  says: 
'  See !  This  is  what  your  life  looks  like.  What  are 
you  going  to  do?'  If  it  makes  any  difference  what 
kind  of  life  we  lead,  surely  the  play  should  help  us  dis- 
entangle a  few  of  our  everyday  complications.  If  a 
pupil  goes  to  school  to  learn  to  live  more  efficiently, 
the  study  of  dramatic  conflicts  will  help  him  solve  his 
own  problems.  If  he  senses  the  effect  of  ambition  on 
Macbeth,  of  jealousy  on  Othello,  the  curse  of  ingrati- 
tude in  Lear,  the  drama  has  been  to  him  a  great 
teacher  of  life. ' ' 

Grace  Humphrey. 


I  .  WHEN  IS  A  PLAY  NOT  A  PLAY? 

No  man  had  ever  heard  a  nightingale, 
•  When  once  a  keen-eyed  naturalist  was  stirred 

■  To  study  and  define — What  is  a  bird? 

'  To  classify  by  rote  and  book,  nor  fail 

,  To  mark  its  structure,  and  to  note  the  scale 

.  Whereon  its  song  might  possibly  be  heard. 

Thus  far,  no  further ; — so  spake  the  word, 
'  When  of  a  sudden,  hark !  the  nightingale ! 

t 
!  Oh,  deeper,  higher  than  he  could  divine 

That  all-unearthlj%  untaught  strain !    He  saw 

The  plain  brown  warbler,  unabashed.    "Not  mine" 

(He  cried y  "the  error  of  this  fatal  flaw. 

No  bird  is  this,  it  soars  beyond  my  line. 

Were  it  a  bird,  't  would  answer  to  my  law." 

Often  do  I  find  myself  fleeing  to  this  poem  to  bask 
in  its  gentle  irony.  The  Playgoing  Committee  of  the 
New  York  Centre  of  the  Drama  League  has  just 
bulletined  Shaw's  Getting  Married,  but  they  have 
spilled  the  winds  of  heaven  from  their  sails  by  con- 
fessing that  the  committee  was  divided  as  to  whether 
Getting  Married  is  a  play  at  all !  So  I  have  just  re- 
read the  poem.  Of  course,  it  is  a  mitigating  fact  that 
the  committee  did  finally  decide  to  bulletin  the  play ; 
even  making  up  somewhat  handsomely  for  their  inde- 
cision by  boldly  announcing  that,  "however  it  may 
be  characterized,  it  is  a  performance  not  to  be 
missed ' ' !  But,  on  the  whole,  it  does  seem  rather  a 
pity  that  the  Drama  League  should  do  anything  to 
appear  to  justify  Mr.  John  Palmer's  caustic  stric- 
tures on  organizations  of  the  kind : 

"The  pretence  is  .  .  .  that  they  are  looking  for  genius, 
anxious  and  ready  to  embrace  it,  that  if  you  are  an  original 
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author,  you  will  find  here  the  help  and  encouragement  de- 
nied you  in  the  common  streets.  But,  as  anyone  knows  who 
has  had  anything  to  do  with  people  or  societies  claiming 
special  knowledge  and  a  labelled  enthusiasm  (lovely 
phrase ! )  when  anything  outside  of  the  limited  expert 
experience  of  an  expert  body  comes  along  which  is  really 
important  and  revolutionary,  the  expert  body  is  more  at  a 
loss  than  a  jury  of  twelve  plain  men. ' ' 

Not  that  one  would  be  apt  to  link  Bernard  Shaw 
with  the  nightingale,  or  to  think  his  is  an  "all-un- 
earthly, untaught  strain."  Indeed,  I  do  not  know 
to  just  what  bird  I  would  be  inclined  to  liken  him. 
There  are  moments  when  his  courage  might  tempt 
me  to  think  of  the  dauntless  eagle,  but  there  are 
others  when  it  is  the  mischievous  jackdaw  that  rises 
to  one's  mind.  But  enough!  I  am  no  ornithologist. 
Still,  I  do  feel  that  this  little  poem  by  Emma  Laz- 
arus, bears  in  its  heart  a  message  for  the  inelastic 
critic  who  would  measure  a  work  of  art  by  defini- 
tions, instead  of  measuring  the  definitions  by  the 
work  of  art.  We  are  not  very  much  in  need  of  the 
kind  of  mind  that  brings  the  great  guns  of  the  past 
to  bear  on  that  most  delicate  of  cannon-fodder — 
contemporary  art — in  order  to  annihilate  it.  We 
need  rather  the  mind,  that,  while  trained  and  forti- 
fied by  the  past,  yet  studies  the  output  of  the  day  in 
order  to  see  if  a  new  way  may  not  have  been  forged. 
Trained  to  recognize  beauty,  exigent  of  accomplish- 
ment, never  easily  won,  yet  anxious  to  be  carried  out 
of  himself,  is  that  not  the  ideal  we  ever  seek  in  the 
critic?  May  we  not  think  of  him  as  resembling  some- 
what the  ideal  maiden,  not  to  be  wooed  too  lightly,  yet 
longing  to  be  swept  from  her  moorings?  It  is  not 
that  whatever  is,  is  right,  but  whatever  is,  is  impor- 
tant. The  living  moment  in  art  is  not  lightly  to  be 
brushed  aside  as  negligible.     Far  more  likely  is  the 
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critic  to  be.  This  is  not  to  overturn  authority,  but 
to  keep  it  sweet  and  alive.  The  critic  must  regard  the 
laws  of  art,  not  as  a  ring  of  fire  through  which  one 
may  not  pass,  but  as  a  stern  and  somewhat  intract- 
able material,  which,  in  order  to  challenge  the  future, 
must  be  mastered  and  made  malleable.  It  is  admir- 
ably corrective  to  remember  that  it  was  not  only  Vic- 
tor Hugo  who  had  to  placate  the  critics  of  his  day, 
but  Moliere,  and  even  the  correct  Corneille. 

People  become  puffed  up  with  pride  who  are  able 
to  quote  Aristotle  to  a  gaping  crowd  of  moderns,  but 
even  the  mighty  Aristotle  did  not  evolve  the  laws  of 
dramaturgy  from  his  brain,  but  deduced  them  from 
an  intensive  study  of  the  drama  of  his  day.  If  the 
mantle  of  the  great  Greek  prophet  does  not  fit  the 
modern  figure,  then  it  is  not  the  modern  figure  that 
must  go.  "For  my  part,"  says  Ibsen,  "I  believe 
that  the  dramatic  categories  are  elastic,  and  that 
they  must  accommodate  themselves  to  the  literary 
facts — not  vice  versa."  The  critic  must  be  informed, 
yet  sympathetic;  intellectually  trained,  yet  emotion- 
ally responsive ;  sensitive  to  form  and  to  ripe  accom- 
plishment, yet  equally  alive  to  promise.  "No  easy 
task,"  you  will  say.  I  agree  with  you.  Criticism 
never  should  be  easy.  It  is  one  of  the  crimes  of  so- 
ciety that  anyone  who  draws  his  pay  from  a  news- 
paper corporation  may  be  considered  a  critic.  See- 
ing that  art  is  one  of  the  great  dynamic  forces  of  the 
world,  the  critic  should  ever  be  scrupulous  in  the  use 
of  the  word  "never";  perhaps  its  best  justification 
would  be  in  the  admonition,  "Never  use  the  word 
'never'  "!  In  religion,  science  or  art  the  mandate 
"thus  far  and  no  further"  is  not  so  apt  to  be  impres- 
sive as  it  is  ridiculous.  If  I  remember  my  history 
aright,  Canute  wagged  his  finger  at  the  advancing 
waves  only  to  read  a  lesson  to  his  fawning  courtiers. 
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So  I  believe  in  rules  and  regulations  only  so  long  as 
they  are  used  for  purposes  of  self-discipline,  for  the 
overcoming  of  technical  difficulties  as  steps  by  which 
to  ascend  to  higher  things.  "An  occasional  stumble 
forward"  is  the  utmost  a  genius  can  accomplish,  ac- 
cording to  Shaw.  After  all,  is  it  good  for  the  critic's 
soul  to  take  art  too  esoterically  f  Dr.  Richard  Burton, 
in  his  excellent  new  book,  Shaw:  The  Man  and  the 
Mask,  insists  that  technique  (which  he  spells  tech- 
nic)  means  a  very  simple  thing,  merely  the  most 
workmanlike  way  of  doing  things.  After  all,  no  one 
would  think  of  claiming  that  the  present  moment  has 
said  the  last  word  in  science,  machinery,  surgery, 
aerial  navigation,  or  telegraphy.  One  may  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  a  1915  Rolls-Royce,  but  that  does 
not  say  that  one  is  going  to  rest  satisfied  with  that  to 
the  end  of  one 's  days.  Nor  is  there  any  danger  that 
the  new  model,  however  different  it  may  be  when  it 
comes,  is  going  to  be  hailed  as  "not  a  car."  Why 
are  we  so  much  more  open-minded  in  science  than  in 
art?  Is  it  because  in  the  one  field  our  intelligence 
holds  sway,  and  in  the  other  our  emotions?  One 
would  think  it  would  be  just  the  other  way  around : 
that  our  emotions  would  expect  to  be  subject  to 
greater  fluctuations  than  our  reason.  Obviously  one 
may  lead  a  horse  to  the  well,  or  one's  reason  may  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  one  thing  is  better  than  another, 
but  that  does  not  make  the  horse  drink,  nor  does  it 
always  make  us  enjoy  one  thing  more  than  another. 
But  now  I  see  that  my  tendency  to  find  analogies 
is  going  to  lead  me  again  into  difficulties,  for,  as  I 
could  not  quite  wholeheartedly  compare  Bernard 
Shaw  to  a  nightingale,  neither  can  I  consider  his 
Getting  Married  as  satisfactory  an  output  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  Rolls-Royce.  I  do  not  even  think  it  is  as 
satisfactory  as  many  of  his  other  plays.     But  when 
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I  see  thousands  of  people  rolling  along  contentedly 
behind  their  chauffeurs,  I  am  not  going  to  say: 
"That  is  not  a  car!"  and  when  I  see  hundreds  ap- 
plauding and  chuckling  over  Mr.  Faversham's  ad- 
mirable production  of  Getting  Married,  I  am  not 
going  to  cry  out :  * '  That  is  not  a  play ! ' '  And  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  people  are  pouring  in  to  see  the  Shaw 
play  for  all  that  the  critics  are  industriously  assuring 
them  it  is  not  a  play  at  all !  Mr.  Clayton  Hamilton 
makes  no  bones  about  it — it  is  not  only  not  a  play, 
but  it  was  written  only  in  order  to  show  how  bad  a 
play  Mr.  Shaw  could  perpetrate.  The  general  atti- 
tude of  those  writers  who  were  least  hard  on  the  play 
was:  "Ah,  yes,  clever,  witty,  daring.  Very!  But 
of  course,  my  dear  sir,  you  must  realize  that  you  have 
not  written  a  play  at  all.  It  has  no  beginning,  no 
middle  and  no  end;  there  is  no  crisis,  which  is  the 
very  essence  of  drama, ' '  and  so  on  and  so  on.  The 
majority,  however,  added  that  it  was  really  quite 
amusing,  and  rather  opined,  on  the  whole,  that  you 
would  be  sorry  if  you  missed  seeing  it.  "When  even 
so  erudite  a  critic  as  Dr.  Burton  confesses  to  being 
puzzled  "whether  anything  on  the  stage  in  the  form 
of  scene,  dialogue  and  action  by  human  beings  that 
holds  the  attention  of  an  audience  is  not  properly  a 
play, ' '  may  I  not  unblushingly  admit  small  patience 
with  this  pettifogging  criticism? 

"But,"  objects  someone, " even  Dr.  Burton  is  care- 
ful to  include  action  as  a  sine  qua  non,  and  there  is 
no  action  in  Getting  Married.  How,  then,  can  it  pos- 
sibly be  a  play?"  But  what,  may  I  ask,  is  action? 
Dr.  Burton  answers  himself:  "To  the  philistine 
action  means  bustle  and  nothing  else ;  .  .  .  but 
Ibsen  has  taught  the  theatre-going  world  that  action 
may  be  a  state  within  as  well  as  a  row  without.  .  .  . 
Action  is  anything  on  the  stage  that  makes  us  enter 
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sympathetically  into  the  psychological  tension  of  the 
stage  folk  whose  fortunes  engage  us." 

Both  the  Play-going  Committee  of  the  Drama 
League  and  Mr.  Hamilton  (how  he  must  writhe  at 
the  juxtaposition!)  insist  that  there  is  no  end,  that 
the  play  stops  where  it  began;  and  yet  the  young 
couple  who  at  the  opening  had  for  some  mysterious 
reason  balked  at  marriage  while  the  wedding  guests 
actually  assembled,  finally  do  sneak  off  and  get 
spliced  quietly.  A  marrying-off  forsooth  of  the 
young  folks  is  called  ' '  no  end ' '  quotha !  What  are  we 
coming  to?  I  would  have  these  critics  know  that 
until  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Furnald's  The  Married 
Woman,  produced  a  few  nights  ago  at  the  Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse,  it  was  an  ending  that  always  gave 
"perfect  satisfaction"  to  the  best  audiences.  It  is 
true,  with  Mr.  Hamilton  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
action  or  no  action,  of  end  or  no  end ;  his  particular 
quarrel  is  that  all  the  people  of  the  play  are  insane. 
"An  extraordinary  aggregation  of  mad  people,"  he 
insists.  Of  course  this  might  be  true,  and  the  play 
might  still  be  a  play.  The  mise  en  scene  might  con- 
ceivably be  a  madhouse !  But,  since  the  action  of  the 
play  really  takes  place  in  a  bishop's  palace,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  examine  Mr.  Hamilton's  sweeping  asser- 
tion— one  which  even  the  most  expert  of  alienists  is 
chary  of  making.  Who  are  the  principal  persons  to 
whom  the  author  introduces  us?  First  of  all,  a 
bishop  with  a  sense  of  humor.  Is  that,  then,  so  im- 
possible? A  bishop,  who — like  Shaw  himself — is  a 
relentless  logician  (which,  come  to  think  of  it,  is  very 
much  like  being  the  most  fantastic  of  visionaries), 
likewise  extremely  tolerant,  wise,  kindly,  and  utterly 
unimpressed  by  buncombe ;  a  brother,  a  general  who 
sums  up,  with  Shaw's  usual  Mephistophelian  thrust 
at  England's  weakness,  the  very  defects  and  virtues 
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of  the  English  army;  generous,  brave,  a  gentleman, 
chivalrous,  none  too  quick  intellectually,  dogged, 
modest,  blundering,  tactless,  positively  unable  to  rec- 
ognize when  he  is  worsted ;  for  all  that,  or  because  of 
that,  eminently  forgivable  and  lovable;  another 
brother,  a  disgusted  victim  of  the  archaic  divorce 
laws  of  England,  gentle,  quixotic,  affectionate,  self- 
sacrificing,  but  with  moments  when  the  worm  turns, 
dogmatic,  obstinate,  and  twisted  about  the  finger  of  a 
pretty  ogre  of  selfishness — the  kind  of  woman  the 
suffragists  never  seem  to  take  into  consideration 
when  they  promise  to  reform  the  world  with  their 
vote;  a  green-grocer  general  factotum,  mixture  of 
alderman,  butler,  hen-pecked  husband  and  philos- 
opher, not  perhaps  to  be  met  with  often,  but  one  can 
scarcely  blame  Mr.  Shaw  for  that ;  a  man  about  town 
who  has  no  lip  principles,  but  who  simply  could  not  be 
a  cad,  a  man's  man  who  infinitely  preferred  the  so- 
ciety of  men,  but  whom  the  wives  persist  in  falling 
in  love  with ;  a  typical  young  woman  of  the  day  who 
heroically  persists  in  speaking  out  her  mind  while  the 
brunt  of  it  is  borne  by  someone  else;  the  aforesaid 
pretty  ogre  voicing  the  long  hidden  polyandrous  long- 
ings of  the  perfectly  virtuous  wife ;  a  lady  mayoress 
whom,  let  us  frankly  admit,  notwithstanding  the  art 
of  Miss  Grossman,  it  was  as  difficult  for  the  audience 
to  believe  in  as  it  was  for  the  family  of  the  bishop; 
and  Lesbia — the  one  character  inadequately  pre- 
sented. A  bold  attempt  to  portray  the  woman  who 
resents  marriage  as  the  sole  key  to  motherhood !  No 
one  can  pretend  to  understand  the  intricate  problem 
of  the  economically  independent  woman  who  has  not 
given  thought  to  the  rising  demand  on  the  part  of 
women  for  all  the  experiences  of  life  in  complete 
autonomy  and  independence  of  action.  But  unfortu- 
nately where  the  Lesbia  of  the  printed  play  had 
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strong  convictions,  Miss  Spong  merely  had  faint  dis- 
likes ;  where  the  lady  of  the  book  bore  scars,  the  popu- 
lar star  merely  showed  rather  foolish  grimaces. 
Lesbia  was  the  one  distinct  failure  of  Manager  Faver- 
sham.  I  confess  it  was  a  failure  that  particularly  in- 
terested me,  for  I  once  created  a  Lesbia  (before  I 
had  read  Mr.  Shaw's  play)  in  a  play  of  mine  called 
The  Spur.  I  called  her  Radie,  and,  since  she  was 
not  "an  English  lady  trained  to  do  without  what  I 
cannot  have  on  honorable  terms,"  she  had  her  child 
and  refused  to  accept  the  usual  penalty  of  lifelong 
companionship  with  its  father.  And  I  had  the  great- 
est difficulty  with  the  manager  in  persuading  him  not 
to  cast  her  as  a  girl  of  eighteen.  He  insisted  that  a 
woman  of  thirty  or  thereabouts  as  I  saw  her  would 
not  have  permitted  herself  to  be  seduced!  That  a 
woman  could  deliberately  in  cold  (not  hot)  blood 
make  up  her  mind  to  give  birth  to  a  child  and  demand 
nothing  further  from  its  father  was  a  conception  I 
simply  could  not  get  through  the  head  of  the  average 
manager.  Even  Shaw,  with  all  the  persuasive  elo- 
quence of  his  preface,  failed.  And  Mr.  Faversham 
is  anything  but  the  average  manager !  And,  although 
the  most  stupendous  problems  of  the  moment  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  play — the  right  of  the  unmarried  woman 
to  serve  the  state  by  bearing  children,  marriage  and 
divorce,  the  rights  of  children,  polyandry,  population 
and  depopulation,  chastity  and  the  ideals  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  social  position  of  the  army, 
the  moral  and  monetary  responsibilities  of  the  hus- 
band to  his  wife — yet  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Hamilton  the 
play  is  entirely  unrelated  to  life !  Well,  perhaps, 
after  all,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  a  very  recent 
papa  should  think  these  things  of  very  great  impor- 
tance. But  for  myself  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  fac- 
ing of  these  great  facts  of  life — even  if  somewhat 
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whimsically  handled — is  quite  as  much  of  a  spiritual 
adventure  as  Mr.  Lawrence  Gilman  found  it :  "When 
you  are  permitted  to  watch  the  progress  of  a  criti- 
cism of  life  so  searching,  so  just,  so  valiant,  so  can- 
did and  so  eloquent  .  .  .  your  first  duty  as  a 
commentator  becomes  your  whole  duty — to  celebrate 
and  rejoice." 

An  important  part  of  Mr.  Hamilton^'s  creed  is  that 
the  characters  of  a  play  must  be  motivated  by  emo- 
tion rather  than  by  intellect.  It  is  true  that  the  great 
plays  of  the  past  concerned  themselves  with  people 
whose  powers  of  inhibition  were  not  suflSciently  culti- 
vated; but  is  that  sufficient  reason  for  positing  that 
this  must  be  true  of  the  future?  At  this  very  mo- 
ment there  is  being  acted  on  Broadway  a  play — a 
success,  too — wherein  the  hero  motivates  solely  by 
ratiocination,  his  will-power  conquering  his  natural 
primitive  reactions.  It  is  true  that  by  so  doing  he 
brings  down  upon  himself  the  disgust  of  almost 
everyone  in  the  play.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  people  are  going  to  see  that  play  and  are 
deriving  a  considerable  amount  of  pleasurable  emo- 
tion in  so  doing.  The  struggles  of  the  Wagnerian 
operas  are  too  fresh  in  my  mind  for  me  not  to  realize 
that  the  audience  as  well  as  the  art  changes.  How  it 
was  insisted  that  the  intellectual  feat  of  unravelling 
the  intricate  leit  motifs  would  always  prevent  the 
Wagner  opera  from  having  an  emotional  appeal ! 
The  opera-goer  who  thrills  today  to  the  overwhelm- 
ingly sensuous  appeal  of  Tristan  can  scarcely  realize 
that  it  was  once  considered  mere  tedious  mental 
gymnastics.  The  lover  of  Tschaikowsky  almost 
swooning  over  the  powerful  emotion  of  the  Fifth 
Symphony  cannot  understand  how  it  fell  coldly  upon 
the  ears  of  its  early  audiences.  So  the  student  of  art 
must  perceive  that  what  is  pure  intellectual  content 
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to  one  age  becomes  the  purest  emotion  to  another. 
Therefore,  it  is  unwise  to  predict  that  the  keen  de- 
bating of  important  questions  of  the  day,  the  biting 
and  searching  analysis  of  the  human  heart  by  a  seri- 
ous and  daring  thinker,  may  not  yield  to  future 
theatre  audiences  the  sheerest  emotional  thrill.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  when  the  last  century  was  young 
the  people  denied  beauty  to  the  simple  countryside  of 
Constable.  It  was  the  towered  ruins  of  classic  art 
that  brought  the  thrill  to  the  connoisseurs  of  paint- 
ing. As  to  the  emotional  response  today  between 
the  Haywain  of  Constable  or  the  towered  orderly  if 
somewhat  shattered  architecture  of  Poussin,  the 
modern  would  not  hesitate.  Indeed,  Constable  seems 
too  consciously  premeditated  and  arranged  to  us  to 
stir  up  the  pulses  of  the  nature  lover.  Rather  it  is 
the  simpler  statement  of  a  Tryon  or  a  J.  Francis 
Murphy  that  engages  us  today. 

One  certainly  cannot  watch  the  people  streaming 
into  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse,  the  Portmanteau 
Theatre,  the  Washington  Square  Players,  or  going 
to  see  The  Yellow  Jacket,  The  Master  or  Getting 
Married,  and  deny  that  our  audiences — yea,  verily, 
even  the  static  audiences  of  Broadway — are  under- 
going a  change.  At  the  moment  of  writing,  nine 
plays  bulletined  by  the  New  York  Drama  League  are 
running  in  New  York.  Is  this  not  enough  to  make 
one  rub  one 's  eyes  ? 

"Color,  light  and  music  artistically  blended  will 
hold  the  crowd  better  than  the  most  absorbing  story," 
says  Mr.  Hamilton,  but  that  does  not  say  it  will  be 
always  true  of  crowds.  It  is  conceivable  (happy 
prophecy!)  that  future  crowds  may  be  so  trained  in 
the  things  that  are  worth  while,  may  be  so  familiar 
with  the  great  satisfactions  of  life,  that  they  will 
really  respond  to  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and 
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said,  in  preference  to  inanities.  They  may  all  be 
ready  to  join  with  Mr.  Archibald  Henderson  in  his 
self-respecting  confession  that, ' '  after  the  deep  reali- 
ties of  the  Wild  Duck,  we  turn  with  disgust  from  the 
vapid  pruriency  of  The  Spring  Chicken." 
To  bring  this  to  a  close : 

"What  really  interests  a  cultivated  modem  audience," 
insists  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  "is  not  what  we  call  action — 
meaning  two  well-known  and  rather  short-sighted  actors 
pretending  to  fight  a  duel  without  their  glasses  or  a  hand- 
some leading  man  chasing  a  beautous  leading  lady  round 
the  stage  with  threats,  obviously  not  feasible,  of  imme- 
diate rapine — but  stories  of  lives,  discussions  of  conduct,  un- 
veiling of  motives,  conflict  of  characters  in  talk,  laying  bare 
of  souls,  discovery  of  pitfalls — in  short,  illumination  of  life. ' ' 

If  anyone  can  sit  through  a  performance  of  Get- 
ting Married  and  not  receive  some  measure  of  this 
illumination  of  life,  then  it  is  his  brain,  not  the  play, 
that  deserves  to  go  under  the  microscope.  Hasten 
the  day  when  ' '  illumination  of  life ' '  put  on  the  stage 
in  entertaining  fashion  will  give  the  crowd  the  emo- 
tional thrills  that  were  once  enjoyed  in  witnessing 
a  performance  of  what  Mr.  Hamilton  still  insists  is 
a  good  play,  while  Getting  Married  is  not  a  play  at  all 
— I  refer  to  The  Two  Orphans,  written  forty-two 
years  ago  by  M.  M.  Dennery  and  Cormon. 

Annie  Nathan  Meyer. 


DRAMA  AS  DRAMA 

A  Review  of  Publications  of  the  Dramatic  Museum 
OF  Columbia  Univeesity 

What  a  startling  transformation  has  occurred  in 
the  study  of  the  drama  during  the  past  twenty  years ! 
In  the  days  when  acted  versions  were  in  their  hey- 
day, if  we  are  to  believe  the  delightful  reminiscences 
of  the  "pahny  days,"  practically  all  investigation 
and  discussion  of  drama  was  as  literature,  and  no 
acted  success  could  fight  its  way  into  a  printed  book 
unless  critics  and  university  professors  found  in  it, 
or  pretended  to  find  in  it,  some  of  those  pet  and  at 
times  petty  qualities  variously  dubbed  universality, 
style,  poetry,  elevation,  sincerity,  fidelity.  At  pres- 
ent, while  the  air  is  heavy  with  lamentations  over 
the  decline  of  the  drama,  level-headed  publishers  are 
issuing  copies  of  good,  bad,  and  boring  dramas,  and 
in  many  instances  reporting  paying  returns.  Expe- 
rienced producers  and  even  tyros  are  enlightening 
us  on  all  technical  subjects  from  illumination  for 
silhouettes  to  designs  of  "arrangements"  for  inti- 
mate productions.  Universities  are  using  work- 
shops for  testing  student  plays,  and  even  entering 
into  relations  with  commercial  managers  for  pro- 
fessional productions.  There  seems  to  be  an  incon- 
sistency in  all  this; — with  all  the  wailings  over  the 
dying  drama,  why  so  much  agitation,  discussion, 
publication?  Does  a  form  of  art,  like  the  head  of 
some  wealthy  family,  awaken  a  lively  interest  and 
keen  solicitude  in  the  feelings  of  associates,  only 
just  before  death  ? 
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Whatever  be  the  explanation,  of  the  making  and 
printing  of  books  on  dramatic  topics  there  is  no 
end. 

I  remember  several  years  ago  Professor  Thorn- 
dike  of  Columbia  was  lecturing  on  some  theatrical 
conventions  of  Shakespeare's  time,  when  an  inter- 
ested student, — he  looked  like  a  rural  superintend- 
ent with  "leanings  toward  literature" — asked  in 
what  book  one  could  find  all  these  details.  The  lec- 
turer wearily  answered  that  there  was  no  single 
volume,  that  to  pick  them  up  meant  study  of  thou- 
sands of  plays,  analysis  of  countless  scenes,  study 
of  stage  directions,  searches  through  documents,  and 
discoveries  of  old  building  contracts.  Fortunately 
for  the  general  reader,  this  great  mass  of  material 
has  been  rather  thoroughly  canvassed  and  summar- 
ized in  such  books  as  Thorndike's  Shakespeare's 
Theatre.  But  what  is  the  student  to  do  when  he 
turns  to  the  centuries  just  past,  with  their  thou- 
sands of  changes  and  innovations,  with  their  con- 
flicting schools  and  unconventional  leaders? 

The  Dramatic  Museum  of  Columbia  University 
has  offered  a  partial  solution  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  papers  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  art  of  the  theatre — reprints  of 
almost  inaccessible  essays  and  addresses,  transla- 
tions, original  papers.  Each  volume  in  its  attractive 
format  makes  one  wish  that  he  could  have  all  thir- 
teen issues  done  over  for  his  library  by  the  little 
bookbinder  on  the  Rue  Richelieu  opposite  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale,  the  one  who  knew  M.  de  Gourmont 
and  M.  Pierre  Louys. 

The  first  four  are  papers  on  playmaking,  by  Lope 
da  Vega,  Bronson  Howard,  Ferdinand  Brunetiere, 
Sir  Arthur  W.  Pinero.  The  second  series,  on  acting, 
includes  opinions  by  Mr.  William  Gillette,  Constant 
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Coquelin,  and  Talma.  The  third  group  of  four  adds 
to  the  theory  or  history  of  dramatic  production 
views  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  (his  charming 
though  entirely  fanciful  account  of  how  Shakespeare 
came  to  write  The  Tempest),  Augier,  Dumas,  Zola, 
Sardou,  William  S.  Gilbert,  and  Francisque  Sarcey. 
Introductions  and  notes  by  university  professors, 
critics,  actors,  dramatists,  make  this  collection  one 
of  the  most  stimulating  surveys  of  things  dramatic 
ever  offered  the  public. 

Although  the  master  of  the  Spanish  stage  later 
confessed  to  some  two  thousand  dramas,  he  had 
written  only  five  hundred  when  he  was  requested, 
in  1609,  by  an  academy,  to  deliver  a  speech  on  "The 
New  Art  of  Making  Plays."  One  can  imagine  the 
anticipation  of  the  members  of  the  academy  and 
their  feelings  as  the  dramatist  proceeded;  their 
thoughts  must  have  been  exactly  similar  to  those 
of  the  audience  who  gathered  to  hear  Mr.  Augustus 
Thomas  speak  on  "The  Fact  Behind  the  Play"  and 
had  presented  to  them  a  sermonette  on  hypnotism, 
spiritualism,  relaxation,  and  what-not.  For  Lope  da 
Vega  in  his  rimed  address  tells  little  of  the  real  art 
of  making  plays.  Naturally,  he  throws  the  ancients 
overboard  at  once  and  then  proceeds  like  an  author- 
ity dictating  lessons  in  playwriting  for  the  stu- 
dents of  a  correspondence  school.  It  does  not  mean 
much  to  be  told  that  as  a  boy  he  had  written  plays 
on  four  sheets  of  paper,  one  for  each  act;  but  now 
he  uses  three,  one  to  set  forth  the  case,  the  second 
to  weave  together  the  events,  the  third  so  as  to 
manipulate  complications  that  the  audience  will  not 
too  soon  see  the  outcome,  "lest  they  put  on  their 
hats  and  leave  the  theatre. ' '  These  methods  of  com- 
position remind  one  of  Mr.  Belasco's  screens  with 
his  scenes  pinned  all  over  them. 
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But  the  marvelous  (two  thousand  plays)  old 
Spaniard  gives  out  one  cardinal  principle  of  dra- 
matic authorship  frequently  overlooked  in  such  con- 
siderations. Lope  da  Vega  did  not  care  about  the 
publication  of  his  plays,  he  worried  not  too  much 
over  what  learned  critics  might  say  of  them,  he  dis- 
carded the  rigorous  classic  "don'ts"  for  his  own 
romantic  "  do 's ' ' — he  wrote  for  the  stage,  and  since 
a  stage  is  impossible  without  a  theatre,  and  a  theatre 
is  impossible  without  an  audience,  he  frankly  admit- 
ted that  he  believed  in  giving  the  people  what  they 
wanted.  He  must  write  as  the  crowd  demands,  for 
"since  the  crowd  pays  for  the  comedies,  it  is  fitting 
to  talk  foolishly  to  it  to  satisfy  its  taste." 

There  is  the  frank  pronouncement  of  the  essen- 
tial, underlying  fact  of  the  modern  theatre,  argue 
it  away  as  you  will,  discuss  it  as  cleverly  as  you 
may,  ignore  it  willfully  if  you  please.  Through  all 
the  utterances  of  the  people  who  in  these  volumes 
show  their  knowledge  of  the  theatre,  this  principle 
is  repeated  time  and  again  in  all  forms,  but  always 
with  the  same  insistence. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  failed  as  dramatist  be- 
cause he  would  not  subject  his  brain  to  the  severe 
tests  of  learning  how  to  write  for  the  theatre.  "I 
do  not  maintain,"  admits  Sir  Arthur  Pinero,  "that 
an  individual  audience  never  makes  mistakes,  or 
even  that  the  theatrical  public  in  general  is  a  miracle 
of  high  intelligence.  But  I  assert  unhesitatingly 
that  the  instinct  by  which  the  public  feels  that  one 
form  is  drama,  and  not  another,  is  what  best  satisfies 
its  intellectual  and  spiritual  needs  at  this  period  or 
at  that  is  a  natural  and  justified  instinct. ' ' 

Bronson  Howard  did  succeed  as  dramatist  because 
he  understood  the  needs  of  appealing  to  an  audience. 
If  he  produced  ten  good  lines  a  day  he  felt  he  was 
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writing  rapidly  enough.  But  even  at  that  rate  a 
finished  play  was  not  necessarily  a  finished  play.  So 
the  author,  avoiding  any  broad  generalizations  of  the 
dramatist's  purpose  and  methods,  relates  how  of  the 
material  of  The  Banker's  Daughter  he  made  really 
three  distinct  plays.  In  its  first  form  its  heroine 
dies  at  the  end  after  being  reunited  with  her  hus- 
band and  daughter.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  this 
was  the  author's  original  plot  ending;  presumably, 
therefore,  the  most  consistent  and  sincere.  With 
this  final  curtain  the  play  was  first  produced  with 
some  measure  of  success.  Thinking  people, — Shake- 
speare's "judicious  few"  who  grieve, — may  be  con- 
tent to  let  the  wife  and  mother  die,  but  the  drama- 
tist must  remember  that  he  is  writing  for  a  thousand 
at  once.  When  the  people  who  want  to  weep  over 
a  mother's  love  have  been  exhausted,  there  are  no 
audiences.  "A  play  must  be,  in  one  way  or  another, 
satisfactory  to  the  audience. ' ' 

The  second  play  was  then  "ghosted."  The  un- 
successful lover  must  die,  the  heroine  must  live  to  be 
happily  reunited  to  her  husband  and  daughter.  This 
play  was  so  received  that  it  was  reproduced  in  Lon- 
don— ^yet  not  reproduced  at  all,  for  it  was  changed 
again.  The  last  sentence  of  this  address  is  rather 
puzzling,  in  view  of  what  has  gone  before.  ' '  In  the 
long  run  the  public  will  judge  you  and  respect  you 
according  to  your  artistic  sincerity. ' '  One  is  tempted 
to  suspect  the  speaker  of  having  followed  his  dra- 
matic practice  and  having  written  for  himself  that 
last  phrase  as  a  good  curtain  line. 

With  the  foregoing  all  professional  stage  workers 
wUl  heartily  agree.  Coquelin  with  French  suavity 
puts  the  dependence  of  drama  on  the  audience,  thus : 
"The  aim  of  the  actor,  we  may  say  in  a  general  way, 
is  that  of  all  women, — to  please. ' '    He  frankly  fails 
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to  see  "how  the  theatre  can  be  maintained  without 
an  audience."  Mr.  William  Gillette,  with  one  of 
those  jerks  of  his  head  so  familiar  to  theatre  goers, 
bluntly  blurts  out,  "There  are  precisely  two  kinds 
of  Managers  —  Commercial  Managers  and  Crazy 
Managers. ' ' 

But  do  the  calm  critics  whose  incomes  do  not  de- 
pend upon  the  box  office  sales  share  such  views  ?  One 
at  least  does.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere  delivered  fif- 
teen lectures  at  the  Paris  Odeon  in  which  he  hinted 
at  a  theory  of  drama.  This  he  later  stated  more  defi- 
nitely in  a  separate  essay  here  reprinted.  In  a  rapid 
resume  this  critic  disposes  of  all  the  superficial  con- 
ventions of  the  stage.  ' '  They  are  only  devices  which 
may  at  any  time  give  place  to  others.  It  all  depends 
on  the  subject,  the  author,  and  the  public.  ...  In 
drama  or  farce,  what  we  ask  of  the  theatre  is  the 
spectacle  of  a  will  striving  towards  a  goal,  and  con- 
scious of  the  means  which  it  employs." 

It  is  the  universal  application  of  this  theory  that 
Mr.  William  Archer  successfully  combats  in  his 
volume,  Playmaking. 

If  all  the  discussions  of  bringing  a  play  into  being 
are  interesting,  how  much  more  provocative  of 
thought  are  the  disclosures  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  acting.  With  the  artist  the  audience  is 
all-important.  In  general,  actors  all  agree  that  the 
mirror  must  be  held  up  to  nature,  whatever  that 
means,  for  we  are  told  that  Mrs.  Siddons  delineated 
Lady  Macbeth  in  such  a  fashion  that  she  dominated 
the  tragedy;  Le  Kain,  Talma's  model,  had  to  be 
toned  down  by  Voltaire  from  a  bombastic,  sing-song 
delivery  into  something  less  strange ;  yet  he  did  not 
dare  appear  as  a  Roman  in  bare  arms,  or  sandals, 
or  woolen  garments. 

Aptitude  for  acting  naturally  means  so  much  that 
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a  reader  seeks  first  for  a  description  of  it.  Sir 
Frank  K.  Benson  assured  me  once  in  England  that 
the  actor  is  a  kodak,  receiving  graphic  impressions 
of  life  and  reproducing  them  for  others  to  look  at. 
I  know  also  how  dramatic  schools  require  their  stu- 
dents to  present  before  classes  bits  of  real  life  ob- 
served upon  the  streets  so  well  imitated  that  the 
beholders  can  guess  or  know  exactly  what  is  going 
on,  though  no  words  are  spoken.  These  two  are 
merely  phases  of  the  oft-repeated  "interpretation 
of  nature  and  truth"  precept  enunciated  by  Shake- 
speare and  emphasized  by  Talma.  This  latter  would 
appear  also  to  incline  to  Sir  Frank  R.  Benson's 
opinion  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  photographic 
plate  is  more  essential  to  acting  excellence  than 
scholarly  analysis,  for  he  demands  in  an  actor  sensi- 
bility rather  than  intelligence,  and  though  a  union  of 
both  may  be  desirable  in  a  great  actor,  the  second 
may  be  the  more  easily  dispensed  with.  The  in- 
stance of  Mrs.  Siddons  corroborates  this,  for  she 
could  delineate  but  could  not  clearly  explain  how 
or  why.  Coquelin  and  Mrs.  Siddons  agree  in  one 
other  point.  The  great  Frenchman  declares  that 
an  actor  creates  a  role  every  time  he  plays  it  first, 
while  the  gifted  Englishwoman  contends  that  there 
are  as  many  different  ways  of  presenting  a  part  as 
there  are  different  people  who  essay  it.  With  this 
firmly  fixed  in  mind  one  is  startled  somewhat  at  Mr. 
Gillette's  insistence  that  only  personality  can  de- 
velop a  great  actor,  that  far  from  an  artist 's  attempt- 
ing a  widely  divergent  scale  of  parts,  he  should 
confine  himself  only  to  those  which  his  personality 
will  fit  and  enforce.  By  this  time  we  have  taken 
several  long  stage  strides  from  nature  and  truth.  The 
direct  aside — and  what  most  of  us  believe  is  the  pure 
unadulterated  truth,  is  neatly  offered  us  by  Mr. 
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George  Arliss.  ' '  Of  course  one  can  never  be  really, 
truly  natural  on  the  stage.  .  .  .  Half  the  fun  and 
half  the  art  of  the  actor  is  to  play  such  pieces  arti- 
ficially while  appearing  to  play  them  naturally.  The 
thing  to  learn  is  how  to  do  these  things  without 
being  found  out. ' ' 

Then  what  becomes  of  the  other  long  cherished 
ideal  of  sincerity  in  acting?  How  must  actors  feel 
when  they  present  a  scene?  We  cannot  give  all  the 
opinions  and  explanations,  but  it  is  worth  remarking 
that  as  the  actor's  product  has  become  more  and 
more  life-like  in  appearance  his  methods  have  seem- 
ingly become  more  and  more  artificial.  Ars  est 
celare  artem  is  more  binding  in  acting  than  in  litera- 
ture. Talma  specifies  that  twenty  years'  training- 
will  make  a  great  actor.  In  comedy  he  will  repro- 
duce not  exalted  passions  but  such  emotions  and 
feelings  as  he  himself  experiences.  He  should  know 
all  extremes  of  passion,  for  he  must  have  felt  them 
himself  in  order  to  reproduce  them.  When  this  actor 
was  told  of  his  father's  death,  he  uttered  a  shriek 
which  he  later  recalled  for  stage  use.  He  admits 
he  did  this  at  all  times  of  personal  emotion,  noting 
the  alteration  of  his  voice  and  the  spasmodic  vibra- 
tion which  it  contracted  while  he  wept. 

Upon  this  single  detail  Coquelin  is  quite  at  vari- 
ance. Taking  into  account  the  public's  intellectual 
status  and  degree  of  culture,  it  must  be  agreed  that 
nature  pure  and  simple  would  produce  but  a  slight 
effect  on  the  stage.  The  actor  must  therefore  not 
be  affected  by  the  passion  he  is  delineating,  for  the 
audience  has  the  right  to  hear  the  words. 

"I  hold  this  paradox  to  be  literal  truth;  and  I 
am  convinced  that  one  can  only  be  a  great  actor  on 
condition  of  complete  self-mastery  and  ability  to 
express  feelings  which  are  not  experienced,  which 
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may  never  be  experienced,  which  from  the  very 
nature  of  things  never  can  be  experienced. ' ' 

Amid  so  much  that  is  fluctuating,  between  views  so 
opposite,  where  can  one  find  any  statement  that  will 
reassure  by  its  certainty,  even  if  it  make  no  pretense 
to  reconcile  dogmatically  and  philosophically?  Mr. 
William  Gillette,  by  virtue  of  his  attainments  as 
dramatist  and  his  finish  as  actor,  speaks  convinc- 
ingly and  persuasively  because  he  speaks  frankly  to 
the  audiences  of  things  as  they  are  instead  of  pray- 
ing to  muses  or  gods  of  things  as  they  might  be. 

Although  his  essay  is  entitled  "The  Illusion  of 
the  First  Time  in  Acting,"  it  is  the  sanest,  most 
satisfying  discussion  on  the  actor's  profession  and 
art  that  can  be  found.  Had  the  Dramatic  Museum 
done  nothing  else  than  give  this  address  to  readers 
it  would  have  justified  its  entire  plans. 

Clarence  Stratton. 
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hy 
Charles  Wharton  Stork 

After  an  Old  Vase  Painting:  A  Centaur  on  the 
Bank  of  a  Eiveb  Carrying  a  Wounded  Woman 

The  scene  is  in  the  style  of  a  painting  hy  Bocklin. 
An  open  village  smithy.  Behind  the  house  in  the 
background  is  a  stream.  The  smith  is  at  his  work; 
his  wife  leans  idly  in  the  doorway  which  leads  from 
the  smithy  into  the  house.  On  the  floor  a  little 
fair-haired  child  is  playing  with  a  tame  crab.  In 
a  niche  are  a  skin  of  wine,  some  fresh  figs,  and 
slices  of  melon. 

The  Smith.    Where  do  your  musing  thoughts 
betake  themselves, 
While  silently,  with  hostile  air  almost 
And  lightly  twitching  lips,  you  watch  my  toil? 

Translation  authorized  by  Herr  von  Hofmannsthal  through  his  pub- 
lishers, the  Insel  Verlag  of  Leipzig.  This  translation  will  later 
bo  published  by  the  Yale  University  Press,  through  the  courtesy  of 
which  it  is  here  printed.    All  rights  are  reserved. 
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The  Woman.    I  often  sat  in  a  garden,  blossom- 
white, 
Turning  my  gaze  upon  my  father's  work. 
The  potter's  craft,  and  saw  how  on  the  disk 
That,  humming,  whirled  a  noble  form  would  rise 
In  quiet  growth  like  to  a  tender  flower, 
With  the  cool  glint  of  ivory.    Then  to  this 
He  set  a  handle  with  acanthus  leaves. 
An  olive — or  acanthus — garland  too. 
Dark-red,  went  round  to  ornament  the  rim. 
The  body  he  enlivened  with  a  row 
0'  the  Hours,  the  Hovering,  Life-outpouring  Ones. 
He  wrought  the  wondrous  form  of  Phaedra,  faint 
With  longing,  stretched  upon  her  royal  couch ; 
And  Eros  fluttering  above  her  there, 
Eros  that  filled  her  limbs  with  sweetest  pain. 
He  loved  to  decorate  a  mighty  jug 
With  bacchic  revelry,  where  purple  must 
Would  spurt  beneath  the  maenad 's  naked  foot. 
And  all  the  air  was  filled  with  tossing  hair 
And  waving  of  the  thyrsus,  held  aloft. 
On  mortuary  urns  Persephone 
Was  pictured,  with  her  reddened  soulless  eyes, 
And  poppies,  flowers  of  forgetfulness, 
Twined  in  her  sacred  tresses,  while  she  trod 
The  life-oblivious  fields  of  asphodel. 
I  'd  never  end,  were  I  to  tell  of  all 
The  godlike  beings  in  whose  lovely  life, 
— Living  a  second  time  what  there  I  saw — 
In  all  their  fear  and  hatred  and  desire 
And  strange  adventures  of  whatever  sort, 
I  also  had  my  share,  though  but  a  child. 
The  breath  of  their  emotions,  half  divined, 
Touched  on  the  deepest  harp-strings  of  my  soul, 
So  that  at  times  methought  that  I  in  sleep 
Had  wandered  through  the  dark-hid  mysteries 
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Of  Joy  and  Grief  with  open,  conscious  eye. 
Hence,  though  I'm  now  returned  to  sunlight,  still 
My  thoughts  are  mindful  of  that  other  life, 
Making  of  me  a  stranger,  one  shut  out 
Here  in  this  world  of  healthful  living  air. 
The  Smith.     Overmuch  idleness  confused,  me- 

thinks, 
The  sense  of  being,  in  the  fanciful 
And  dream-delighted  child.    There  lacked  besides 
The  high  respect  which  wisely  separates 
Things  fit  for  gods  above,  from  those  which  gods 
AUow  to  mortals.    This  did  Semele, 
Her  mad  wish  granted,  feel  as  she  expired. 
Learn  to  revere  your  husband's  handicraft, — 
Born  of  the  entrails  of  all-mothering  Earth, — 
Which,  having  first  subdued  the  hundred-armed 
Unfettered  flame,  does  deft  and  mighty  work. 
The  Woman.     To  watch  the  flame,  that  lure  is 

ever  new, — 
The  changeful,  with  its  hot  bewildering  breath. 
The   Smith.    Bather  rejoice  to  gaze  upon  the 

work! 
The  weapons,  look!  the  sacred  plough's  hard  blade, 
This  axe  that  shapes  the  tree-trunks  for  our  house. 
So  does  the  smith  make  that  which  makes  aU  else. 
Where  pungent  upturned  furrows  drink  the  seeds 
And  yellow  wheat  against  the  sickle  flows, 
Where  through  still  branches  toward  the  startled 

deer 
The  arrow  whirrs  and  strikes  into  its  neck, 
Where  the  hard  horse-hoofs,  thudding,  spurn  the 

dust 
And  rapid  wheels  roll  between  town  and  town, 
And  where  with  ringing  blade  the  strife  of  men 
Reveals  the  manhood  that  shall  live  in  song : 
There  I  work  on  and  hold  the  world  in  bands 
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That  I  have  wrought,  because  my  skill  is  good. 
[A  pause] 
The  Woman.    I  see  a  centaur  coming ;  young  he  is, 
A  beauteous  God,  methinks,  though  half  a  beast; 
He  leaves  the  wood  and  trots  along  the  bank. 

The  Centaue.     [He  has  in  his  hand  a  spear,  which 
he  holds  out  toward  the  smith.]     May  my  dull 
spear  find  here  a  remedy 
And  a  new  point  to  suit  its  weight?    Reply ! 

The  Smith.    I've  seen  your  like  before,  but  never 

you. 
The  Centaur.     'Tis  the  first  time  my  way  has  led 
me  here 
Into  your  village,  for  what  need,  you  know. 

The  Smith.     'Twill  soon  be  satisfied.     Do  you, 
meanwhile, 
If  you  would  win  this  woman's  gratitude, 
Tell  of  the  wonders  you  '11  have  seen,  whereof 
No  tidings  come  here,  if  no  wanderer  comes. 
The  Woman.    I'll  bring  you  first  the  wine-skin: 
it  is  filled 
With  cool  sharp  cider ;  nothing  else  have  we. 

[She  has  poured  the  wine  from  the  shin  into  an 
earthen  drinking-cup,  which  he  slowly  empties.] 
Next  tiine  you'll  drink — right  far  from  here  per- 
chance— 
A  warmer  liquor  from  a  better  cup 
Filled  by  a  woman  fairer  than  am  I. 
The  Centatjb.     I  went  not  on  the  common  streets, 
I  shunned 
The  thronging  bustle  of  the  landing-place, 
Where  one  may  glean  gay  news  from  sailor-folk. 
The  barren  heath  I  chose  as  path  by  day, 
Rousing  flamingoes  only  or  black  bulls ; 
And  sniffed  the  scent  of  heather  as  by  night 
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I  stamped  beneath  the  hyacinthine  dusk. 
Once  as  I  wandered  by  a  secret  grove, 
Suddenly  in  some  whim  of  wilful  joy, 
Out  of  a  troop  of  naiads  one  came  forth 
And  joined  me  for  a  space,  whom  then  I  lost 
Again  to  a  young  satyr  by  the  road 
Blowing  his  syrinx-pipes  enticingly. 
The  Woman.     How  sweet  to  me  seems  this  un- 
bridled life ! 
The  Smith.     The  wood-born  creatures  know  not 
faith-and-troth, 
Which  learns  to  long  for  and  to  guard  the  house. 
The  Woman.     Say,  did  you  chance  to  hear  the 

flute  of  Pan? 
The  Centaue.    In  a  deep  valley  it  was  granted 
me. 
Borne  from  the  cliff's  edge  on  the  sultry  wind 
Of  evening,  eerie  notes  came  floating  down 
Deeply  disturbing  as  the  stress  combined 
Of  all  deep  things  that  tremble  through  the  soul; 
It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  whirled  away 
Through  myriad-shifting  moods  of  drunkenness. 
The  Smith.    Forbidden  things  leave  rather  un- 

described  I 
The  Woman.    No,  let  him! — ^What  more  sweetly 

stirs  the  soul? 
The  Smith.     'Tis  life  matures  the  pulsing  of  the 
heart. 
As  ripened  fruit  will  gladly  leave  the  twig. 
And  to  no  other  shuddering  are  we  bom 
Than  fate  breathes  o'er  the  surface  of  our  life. 
The  Centauk.    Would  you  know  nothing  of  the 
wondrous  art 
Which  the  gods  use,  oh,  man  beneath  your  race, 
Of  mounting  in  the  storm  to  other  times ; 
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As  dolphin  splashing  in  the  primal  wet, 
Or  circling  through  the  air  with  eagle-joy? 
Friend,  you  know  little  of  the  world,  methinks. 

The  Smith.     I  know  the  whole,  who  know  my 
proper  sphere. 
Shunning  the  measureless,  I  yet  desire 
To  cup  the  fleeting  wave  with  hollow  hand. 
Know  first  the  brook  that  rocked  your  cradle ;  know 
Yon  tree,  with  fruit  the  sun  makes  ripe  for  you, 
Whence  tepid  perfume-laden  shadows  pour ; 
The  cool  green  grass, — you  trod  it  as  a  child. 
Your  sire  walked  there,  with  gently  chilling  blood; 
Your  sweetheart,  too,  beneath  whose  step  welled  up 
The  scented  violets,  nestling  at  her  feet. 
Know  too  the  house  where  you  shall  live  and  die ; 
Then  reverently  know  yourself,  your  work. 
In  this  there  will  be  more  than  you  can  grasp. — 
I'll  not  detain  the  wanderer,  except 
For  a  last  polishing.    The  file's  not  here ; 
I  '11  find  it,  so  that  all  may  be  complete. 

[He  goes  into  the  house."] 

The  Woman.    Your  way  will  never  lead  you  here 
again ; 
And,  trampling  through  the  hyacinthine  night, 
Enraptured,  you  will  soon,  I  fear,  forget 
Me,  who,  I  fear,  wiU  not  forget  so  soon. 

The  Centaur.     You're  wrong.    I  were  accurst  in 
leaving  you. 
As  though  behind  me  rumbling  gates  should  close 
Upon  the  perfumed  garden  of  all  love. 
But  'tis  my  plan  that  you  should  come  with  me; 
I  'd  take  along  this  rapture  of  to-day, — 
Such  joy  as  Aphrodite  ne'er  poured  out. 
Who  quickens  all  the  ocean  and  the  plain. 

The  Woman.     How  could  I  leave  my  husband, 
house  and  child? 
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The  CENTAtTK.    How  should  you  grieve  for  what 

you'll  soon  forget? 
The  Woman.     He's  coining  back;  the  dream  is 

soon  dissolved ! 
The  Centaue.     Never,  while  joy  and  way  are  still 
to  choose. 
Twine  your  firm  fingers  in  my  mane  and  cling, 
Resting  upon  my  back,  to  neck  and  arms ! 

She  swings  herself  up  on  his  back,  and  he  dashes 
down  to  the  river  with  shrill  cries;  the  child  be- 
comes frightened  and  breaks  out  into  pitiful  weep- 
ing. The  smith  steps  out  of  the  house.  Just  then 
the  centaur  plunges  into  the  rushing  waters  of  the 
stream.  His  bronze  breast  and  the  figure  of  the 
woman  stand  out  sharply  against  the  surface, 
which  is  gilded  by  the  sunset.  The  smith  sees 
them;  with  the  spear  of  the  centaur  in  his  hand,  he 
runs  down  to  the  bank  and,  bending  far  forward, 
casts  the  spear.  It  strikes  and  remains  fixed  with 
quivering  shaft  in  the  back  of  the  woman,  till  with 
a  piercing  cry  she  looses  the  mane  of  the  centaur 
and  with  arms  outspread  falls  backward  into 
the  water.  The  centaur  catches  her,  dying,  in  his 
arms  and,  lifting  her  on  high,  bears  her  up  the 
river  while  he  swims  toward  the  opposite  bank. 


YOUTH,  AET,  AND  MR.  BELASCO 

EN  years  ago  David  Belasco  occupied,  in 
the  field  of  American  theatrical  produc- 
tion, a  place  of  undisputed  dominance. 
He  was  the  wizard,  the  exotic  master  of 
novelties  and  subtleties,  the  admired 
contriver  of  cunning,  eye-inveigling  ef- 
fects. "Atmosphere"  was  his,  and  the 
power  to  duplicate  in  extraordinary  fashion  the  ex- 
terior realities  of  things.  His  position  of  leadership 
seemed  unassailable.  His  success  had  passed  into  a 
proverb.  As  the  amiably  rambling  old  patient  says 
at  the  end  of  The  Boomerang,  it  was  "wonderful, 
wonderful — perfectly  wonderful. ' ' 

But  within  the  past  few  years  a  distinct  (in  fact,  a 
drastic)  change  has  come.  The  verdict  that  was  once 
so  favorable  is  in  process  of  revision.  Harsh  words 
are  being  heard — words  of  impatience,  of  sharp  dis- 
paragement. Youth  is  battering  down  the  outmoded 
structures  of  the  past ;  art  is  creating  a  world  of  rare, 
disturbing  loveliness ;  and  the  lock  of  hair  that  Mr. 
Belasco  touches  so  diffidently  on  first  nights  is  becom- 
ing very,  very  grey. 

Much  water  has  been  flowing  under  the  theatrical 
bridges  during  these  ten  years.  Those  of  us  who 
love  "real  stuff"  in  our  dramatic  fare  have  experi- 
enced some  unwonted,  some  poignantly  pleasurable 
sensations.  We  have  drunk  the  tea  and  praised  the 
taste  of  Winthrop  Ames.  We  have  struggled  through 
the  alien  pushcarts  of  Grand  Street  that  we  might 
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see  a  revengeful,  jewelled  idol  invade  a  lonely  Eng- 
lish inn.  Far  from  the  click  of  heels  and  glasses,  we 
have  sat  in  a  dilapidated  playhouse  and  watched  a 
tragedy  of  starvation  unfold  its  thrilling,  horrid  tale. 
We  have  seen  the  Washington  Square  Players  em- 
bark on  their  career  of  beauty,  wit,  impudence, 
poetry,  veracity — taking  the  pulse  of  Blessed  Saint 
Anthony ;  erecting  the  Gates  of  Heaven  at  an  expen- 
diture of  ten  cents ;  revealing  empty-headed  Helen  in 
her  quest  of  happiness  and  of  "the  perfect  hip";  fill- 
ing the  stage  with  curling  smoke  and  tumbling  bodies 
because  the  only  china  cup  was  smashed ;  telling  the 
story  of  Petronelle,  who  was  ' '  part  of  the  wonder  of 
the  clear  high  skies  and  the  spear-like  towers,"  who 
kindled  in  her  poet  lover  the  enchanted  vision  of 
Gotham : 

And  here  in  the  Magical  City, 

On  the  vine  at  its  casement  windows 

Blooming  at  dusk. 

Love  like  a  moon-flower  blows, 

Whiter  against  the  dark 

Than  lilies  in  sun-lit  gardens. 

In  the  green  and  quiet  country. 


Out  of  Russia  has  come  the  ballet  of  Diaghileff  and 
Nijinsky,  with  its  bizarre  splendors,  its  imaginative 
daring.  With  this  ballet  we  have  danced  to  the  wild 
rhythm  of  Tartar  camps,  and  drawn  the  savage  bow. 
We  have  stood  with  white,  archaic  Cleopatra  as  she 
stroked  the  poisoned  cup.  From  the  red  room  of 
Thamar  we  have  seen  the  blue  skies  take  on  the  tinge 
of  luxury,  satiety,  and  death.  Fauns  have  come 
down  from  their  acid-green  hillsides,  giving  chase  to 
angular  nymphs  half  Greek  and  half  baroque.    The 
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sylphs  have  leaped;  the  Tsarevitch  has  hurled  the 
egg;  the  Midnight  Sun  has  gleamed  by  the  totem- 
poles  of  the  North ;  there  has  been  the  daintiness  and 
grace  of  eighteenth-century  romance. 

Having  savored  these  things  in  the  theatre,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  we  would  be  just  a  little  unrespon- 
sive, just  a  little  chilled  and  alienated,  if  the  rising 
curtain  now  disclosed  the  marvels  of  a  "real  restaur- 
ant" scene  and  Mr.  Belasco  essayed  to  "flop  the 
wheats. ' ' 

In  his  altered  methods  of  staging  Mr.  Belasco  is 
according  a  certain  measure  of  recognition  to  the 
new  movements  toward  simplicity  and  beauty.  His 
shifting  viewpoint  in  this  respect  is  clearly  observ- 
able in  a  recent  play  he  has  put  on — Little  Lady  in 
Blue  (by  the  authors  of  Grumpy),  in  which  Miss 
Frances  Starr  appeared  just  before  Christmas  at  the 
Belasco  Theatre  in  New  York.  Little  Lady  in  Blue 
is  a  thoroughly  pleasant,  albeit  slightly  saccharine, 
romance.  It  obviously  appealed  to  the  sentimental 
strain  in  the  producer,  and  it  has  been  carefully 
molded  and  adjusted  to  gratify  the  public  taste  for 
the  sweet,  the  gentle,  and  the  quaint.  That  it  suc- 
ceeds in  this  is  undeniable.  With  its  consistently 
amusing  story,  set  in  old-world  picturesqueness,  the 
little  comedy  is  in  many  ways  an  ingratiating  piece 
of  work,  a  very  winning,  very  gracious  little  play. 
It  is  a  comedy  of  moods  and  atmosphere,  of  character 
and  sentiment.  And  (as  always  in  a  Belasco  play) 
one  remembers  the  pictures — the  curious  costumes 
fluttering  across  the  dreary  greyness  of  the  inn ;  the 
gorgeous  sunlight  flooding  the  harbor  and  glinting  on 
the  slim,  high  masts  of  ships;  the  dim  hedges  and 
formal  pathways  that  one  sees  from  Anthony's 
amber-lighted  room. 

As  in  Marie-Odile,  Mr.  Belasco  gives  proof  in  this 
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play  that  he  has  abandoned  quite  definitely  his 
method  of  cluttering  the  stage  with  an  unnecessary, 
distracting  profusion  of  detail.  In  Little  Lady  in 
Blue  his  walls  are  almost  bare;  his  furniture  is 
merely  sufficient  for  the  demands  of  the  action.  One 
recalls  nothing  that  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
extraneous  ornament.  There  is  a  rigid  simplification 
in  the  whole  investiture  of  the  piece.  And  the  pro- 
ducer depends,  with  a  faith  bom  of  experience,  on 
the  efficacy  of  his  lights.  For  who  in  the  American 
theatre  can  handle  light  with  equal  deftness?  Who 
appreciates  so  keenly  its  power  to  enhance  the  mean- 
ing of  the  text? 

A  single  instance  from  the  present  play  (and  that 
a  relatively  minor  one)  may  serve  to  demonstrate 
this  point.  When  the  happy  ending  has  been  reached, 
the  upward  swing  in  the  fortunes  of  Anthony  and 
Anne  is  given  a  delicate  ocular  emphasis  through 
the  entrance  -of  the  fond  old  companion  of  the  girl. 
She  carries  a  little  lantern  of  a  most  delectable 
quaintness,  and  it  sheds  a  pearl-white,  steady  glow. 
It  puts  the  seal  upon  romance;  it  is  time  then  for 
the  curtain  to  descend  and  hide  the  group. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  lighting  in  Van 
der  Decken,  a  play  that  New  York  has  only  recently 
seen.  It  is  Mr.  Belasco  's  drama  of  the  Flying  Dutch- 
man who,  through  the  bitter  sacrifice  of  imminent 
joy,  attained  at  last  the  great  release  of  death.  One 
wonders  whether  the  famous  art  theatres  of  Europe 
have  surpassed  the  accomplishment  of  this  produc- 
tion in  mastery  of  tone,  in  striking  and  exquisite 
modifications,  in  the  constantly  perceptible  adjust- 
ment of  light  to  every  passing  mood.  In  the  ordinary 
play  the  lighting  is  bright,  more  or  less  uniform,  and 
unvarying  in  degree,  except  when  effects  of  dawn  or 
dusk  are  attempted.     But  in  Van  der  Decken  Mr. 
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Belasco's  lighting  plays  a  superbly  moving  accom- 
paniment to  the  action  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  drama.  It  becomes  a  living,  vividly  expressive 
thing.  It  broods  quietly,  with  gentle  variations, 
when  the  mood  is  calm ;  it  becomes  sinister  and  men- 
acing when  the  approach  of  tragic  fate  is  felt ;  it  in- 
volves in  a  strange,  not  quite  impenetrable,  murk 
the  forlornly  antique  crew;  it  streams  with  benign 
mellowness  upon  a  noble  deed  well  done.  And  in  the 
first  act,  as  the  Dutchman  declaims  the  tale  of  his 
crime,  his  curse,  the  lighting  breaks  all  bonds.  Livid, 
violent,  it  streaks  and  stabs ;  one  sees  blackness,  pal- 
lor, and  a  ghastly,  hovering  ' '  spot. ' '  A  chaotic,  sav- 
age scene — a  scene  that  derives  its  fascination  almost 
wholly  from  the  lights. 

Is  it  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Mr.  Belasco  plays 
upon  his  lights  as  Kreisler  plays  upon  his  violin? 
They  are  in  this  production  his  chief  medium  for 
securing  artistic  effect.  As  the  coming  of  the  "pic- 
ture stage"  made  it  possible  to  do  away  with  much 
rhetorical  description,  so  the  perfection  of  lighting 
has  permitted,  in  Van  der  Decken,  the  elimination  of 
certain  dialogue  devoted  to  the  setting  forth  of 
moods.  We  are  shown  graphically  instead  of  being 
told.  In  the  revolutionary  theatre  of  Gordon  Craig 
the  lighting  is  the  scene,  and  this  is  no  less  true  of  the 
cabin  scene  in  Mr.  Belasco's  play.  In  the  progres- 
sion from  weird  terror  through  worldly  struggle, 
passionate  longing,  and  supernatural  intervention  to 
renunciation  and  victory,  perhaps  half  the  emotional 
stimuli  are  provided  by  those  ever-changing  lights. 

When  Staats  attempts  to  kill  the  Dutchman,  the 
solidly  built  setting  has  receded  into  nothingness. 
It  is  invisible.  One  is  conscious  only  of  two  shining 
heads,  a  long,  levelled  arm,  a  pistol  that  refuses  to 
go  off.    Concentration  of  attention  on  the  essential 
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action,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  has  been  secured 
by  Mr.  Belasco  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

Whatever  its  shortcomings  (and  one  of  these  will 
be  indicated  presently),  the  play,  from  the  stand- 
point of  visual  appeal,  is  an  authentic  work  of  art. 
Here  again  the  pictures  are  of  singular  suavity.  It 
is  seldom  that  one  sees  in  the  American  theatre  a 
more  beautiful  stage  room  than  that  in  the  cottage 
scene  of  the  concluding  act.  There  are  three  large 
windows,  curtained  with  some  soft  substance.  They 
are  suffused  with  a  yellow  radiance,  but  their  frames 
are  very  dark.  Through  a  door  at  the  left  one  sees 
sunshine  sleeping  along  wide  green  lawns.  Indoors 
there  is  no  clutter,  no  obtrusion  of  detail.  The  room 
conveys  to  the  spectator  an  instant  sense  of  quietude 
and  joy,  of  uneventful  peace. 

Van  der  Decken  suffers  from  a  lack  of  suspense, 
an  absence  of  any  really  engrossing  clash  of  wills. 
But  the  text  (written  in  this  instance  by  the  producer 
himself)  is  by  far  its  weakest  point.  It  is  distinctly 
uninspired.  It  plumbs  no  depths  and  scales  no 
heights.  It  skirts  constantly  along  the  verge  of  plati- 
tude. The  theme  demands  imagination — words  that 
bite  and  burn — words  with  the  solemn  dread  of  the 
sea  in  them,  shrill  ecstacy,  the  fascination  and  the 
mystery  of  undiscoverable  things.  Mr.  Belasco  does 
not  give  such  words — ^whether  from  inherent  inabil- 
ity or  a  determination  to  present  the  legend  in  its 
simplest,  most  human  terms,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide. 

Prose  may  be  necessary,  since  the  American  public 
appears  resolved  to  reject  poetic  drama  in  any  form. 
But  prose,  for  plays  of  this  character,  may  be  impas- 
sioned, stirring  prose.  The  text  of  Lord  Dunsany's 
plays  is  barbaric,  brilliant,  studded  with  fantastic 
gems  of  thought.  Who  that  has  seen  The  Gods  of 
the  Mountain  played  can  forget  the  cry  of  the  beggar 
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who  vaguely  senses  the  approach  of  the  green,  in- 
human monsters  of  Marma:  "I  have  a  fear,  an  old 
fear  and  a  boding.  *  *  *  i  will  no  longer  let  my  fear 
be  silent ;  it  shall  run  about  and  cry ;  it  shall  go  from 
me  crying,  like  a  dog  from  out  of  a  doomed  city ;  for 
my  fear  has  seen  calamity  and  has  known  an  evil 
thing. ' '    The  prose  of  David  Belasco  is  prosaic. 

Mr.  Belasco 's  methods  of  staging  have  been  ve- 
hemently criticized  by  supporters  of  the  new  stage- 
craft that  has  brought  such  beauty  and  distinction 
into  the  advanced  theatres  of  Europe.  Let  it  be  said 
at  once  that  of  these  new  methods  the  present  writer 
is  one  of  the  most  convinced  and  ardent  advocates. 
They  will  inevitably  banish  from  our  stage  the  slov- 
enly "adequacy,"  the  rubbishy  makeshifts  of  the 
past.  But  in  singling  out  Mr.  Belasco  as  a  special 
object  of  condemnation  because  he  represents  the  old 
"realistic"  way,  a  grave  injustice  is  unquestionably 
done.  We  may  deplore  the  restricted  field  of  his 
plays;  we  may  regret  his  frequent  confusion  of  art 
with  imitation ;  we  may  chafe  under  an  insistence  on 
"the  real  thing"  in  properties  and  furniture  that 
often  approaches  the  absurd;  yet  we  can  but  ack- 
nowledge the  quiet  extraordinary  merits  that  ac- 
company these  defects.  We  may  apply  to  his  meth- 
ods the  pragmatic  test :  ' '  Do  they  work  ? ' '  Almost 
invariably  they  do.  More  definitely  and  compellingly 
than  those  of  any  other  American  director,  his  pro- 
ductions create  in  the  spectator  the  "mood  of  the 
theatre."  They  take  him  out  of  himself.  They 
weave  a  spell.  They  possess  that  most  intangible 
and  exhilarating  of  dramatic  attributes — the  quality 
of  glamour. 

Scenes  and  subjects  that,  in  the  hands  of  less  ac- 
complished craftsmen,  would  indubitably  seem  bald 
and  crude  emerge  from  the  Belasco  studios  with  a 
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surprising  ' '  other-worldliness. ' '  One  need  cite  only 
a  single  example  of  this.  In  the  case  of  Avery  Hop- 
wood's  Nobody's  Widow,  a  farce  of  no  particular 
consequence  was  converted  into  a  creation  of  dream- 
like beauty,  of  superlative  lusciousness  and  charm. 
The  scene  became  a  golden,  gay  Palm  Beach  of  myth, 
the  action  a  supramundane  figment  of  romance. 

Mr.  Belasco  has  a  way  of  devising  moments  that, 
once  imprinted  on  the  memory,  refuse  to  be  erased. 
Do  you  remember  the  close  of  the  first  act  in  The 
Easiest  Way — shadows  and  silence,  the  faint  pink 
peak  of  the  shrouded  mountain,  the  burning  ends  of 
two  ci'gars,  a  quivering  sense  of  combat  and  suffer- 
ing and  ineluctable  tragedy  to  come?  Or  that  time  in 
A  Good  Little  Devil  when  the  stars  sprang  out  and 
the  fairies  came,  murmuring,  beckoning,  filling  the 
narrow  attic  room  with  the  magic  of  moon-drenched, 
wind-swept  space?  One  cannot  easily  banish  the 
thought  of  the  moments  when  the  Uhlan  bellows 
"Soup!"  and  Marie-Odile  breathes  her  devout 
"Saint  Michael!"  Or  the  uncanny  compulsion  of 
the  scene  when  the  evil  Becky  dies,  vanishing  con- 
vulsively into  some  frigid  psychic  hinterland,  malevo- 
lent and  waste. 

And  then  there  is  the  conclusion  of  The  Return  of 
Peter  Grimm.  The  intense  and  wistful  child  lies 
dead.  He  is  entering  upon  those  ' '  dreams ' '  that  the 
wraith  of  old  Peter  has  bade  him  vision  and  enjoy. 
And  the  form  that  those  dreams  take?  Unreal  and 
distant  yet  enchanting  come  the  sounds  of  the  circus 
— the  thrill  of  tripping  music,  the  glad  cries,  the  se- 
ductive clamor  of  the  clown.  Then  the  spirit  of  Peter 
takes  upon  his  shoulder  the  spirit  of  the  lad,  and 
Willem  sings  his  crude,  pathetic  song.  Together 
they  pass  out  the  door  and  into  a  transfigured  place. 
It  is  a  place  of  strange,  inexplicable  white  light.    The 
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light  envelops  them;  they  glow  with  preternatural 
brightness.    What  was  it  Shelley  wrote: 

The  One  remains,  the  many  change  and  pass ; 
Heaven's  light  forever  shines,  Earth's  shadows  fly; 
Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-colored  glass. 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  Eternity. 

These  things  Mr.  Belasco  has  shown  us,  and  if  he 
has  unusual  theories  about  the  creation  of  illusion — 
if  he  insists  that  stage  physicians'  desks  shall  come 
from  real  physicians '  offices,  if  he  makes  up  invisible 
beds  in  oflfstage  rooms  and  puts  slippers  under  them 
— it  is  just  possible  that  he  may  be  pardoned  for 
those  transgressions.  For  the  devotees  of  Craig 
and  Reinhardt  are  prone  at  times  to  err  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  In  Mr.  Ordynski's  recent  staging  of 
Sumurun,  for  instance,  one  at  least  of  his  scenes  was 
nothing  less  than  an  artistic  debacle.  This  was  the 
scene  "before  the  Sheik's  palace" — with  its  ugly 
canvas  walls  (not  only  drab  but  actually  dirty), 
wrinkled  and  shaky  and  devoid  alike  of  illusion  and 
of  charm.  To  such  ill-judged  efforts  one  may  be  par- 
doned for  preferring  the  occasional  extravagances 
of  Belascoism. 

And  besides,  the  fact  deserves  emphasis  that,  be- 
cause of  some  queer  quirk  of  psychology,  the  claim 
that  detailed  realism  of  setting  diverts  the  auditor's 
attention  is  not  always  well-founded.  At  times  the 
exact  contrary  is  true ;  it  is  the  conventionalized,  in- 
congruous substitutes  that  rivet  the  eye  and  mind,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  action.  A  case  in  point  may  be 
cited  from  the  production,  several  years  ago,  of  the 
delicious  comedy  of  Don.  The  last  act  was  in  a  library. 
There  were  bookcases,  and  the  stage  directions 
called,  presumably,  for  books.  Mr.  Belasco  would 
unquestionably  have  given  us  books,  and  after  a 
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casual  glance  we  would  have  forgotten  them.  But 
the  New  Theatre  chose  to  paint  them  on  the  canvas. 
The  curtain  had  not  been  up  a  minute  before  the  eye 
was  drawn  to  this  piece  of  make-believe,  and,  to  a 
spectator  who  was  at  all  sensitive  about  such  things, 
it  operated  as  a  constantly  recurring  irritant  there- 
after. It  had  a  way  of  lurking  in  the  back  of  one's 
mind.  You  might  catch  yourself  thinking:  "Yes, 
that  speech  is  very  witty ;  it  is  all  intensely  amusing 
— hut  the  books  are  painted  in!" 

The  adherents  of  the  new  stagecraft  should,  one 
feels,  be  a  little  lenient  in  their  chastisement  of  the 
old  until  they  have  calculated  somewhat  more  pre- 
cisely the  extent  and  character  of  such  reactions. 

Mr.  Belasco  's  productions  are  invariably  free  from 
the  minor  irritations  that  the  spectator  so  frequently 
perceives  in  the  work  of  less  adroit  directors.  Art,  in 
order  to  create  its  peculiarly  potent  spell,  demands 
an  absence  of  discordant  incident — the  complete  elim- 
ination of  inadvertence.  Art  and  accident  are  anti- 
thetical. In  order  to  achieve  the  maximum  effective- 
ness, things  should  move  in  a  dramatic  production 
with  a  magical  fluency.  In  the  poignant,  heightened 
state  of  emotional  interrelation  that  the  play  aims  to 
establish,  the  slightest  mishap — the  intrusion  of  in- 
congruity or  any  jarring  element — is  destructive  of 
"the  mood." 

Mr.  Belasco,  apparently,  has  a  keen  realization  of 
this  fact.  The  walls  of  his  rooms  never  shake  and 
sway  and  threaten  to  collapse  with  the  closing  of  a 
door.  Never  in  the  plays  from  his  hand  does  one  wit- 
ness an  occurrence  like  that  which  took  place  re- 
cently in  a  much  praised  example  of  the  new  stage- 
craft— the  toppling  over  of  an  ornate  portal  upon  an 
array  of  fantastic  properties,  breaking  and  scatter- 
ing them  right  and  left.    His  lights  do  not  flood  the 
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stage  at  inopportune  moments,  revealing  sweating 
stagehands  in  red  flannels  shifting  the  gorgeous  deco- 
rations of  Viennese  artists.  The  Belascoan  back- 
drops have  an  ingratiating  way  of  remaining  sta- 
tionary and  smooth.  The  productions  that  come  out 
of  Forty-fourth  Street  move  with  a  precise  and  al- 
ways invisible  mechanism,  a  nice  adjustment  and 
harmonious  co-ordination  of  effort  and  effect.  And 
their  incomparable  illusiveness  is  the  result. 

In  the  acting  also  the  director  permits  no  distract- 
ing habits.  Slovenly  enunciation  is  seldom  heard. 
No  excessive  rapidity  of  utterance  is  allowed  to  ob- 
scure the  text.  Conspicuously  absent  is  the  dis- 
tressing practice  affected  by  certain  players  of  hesi- 
tating, repeating,  nibbling  gingerly  at  a  line,  attack- 
ing it  by  fits  and  starts.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  de- 
fended as  a  legitimate  expression  of  nervousness  and 
embarrassment,  but  Mr.  Belasco  evidently  inclines  to 
the  belief  that  "if  this  be  method,  there's  madness 
in  it. ' '  His  actors  never  merit  the  Gilbertian  rebuke : 
"I  said  'Stay!',  Miss  Blank — not  a  pair  of  stays." 

Yes,  in  spite  of  certain  indefensible  theories  and 
dubious  systems,  there  is  something  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Belasco 's  methods  of  staging — even 
those  older  methods  that  he  is  now  relinquishing  in 
his  tendency  toward  a  freer,  simpler  style.  But  there 
is  another  aspect  of  his  work  that  deserves  less  con- 
siderate treatment.  It  is  with  respect  to  his  selection 
of  plays  that  Mr.  Belasco  may  be  most  justly  criti- 
cized. He  appears  purposely  to  shun  the  works  of 
the  authentic  masters  of  the  modern  drama.  Go 
over  the  list  of  his  productions  and  you  wiU  find  not 
a  single  one  by  a  dramatist  who  is  really  of  the  first 
rank.  Among  the  Belascoan  authors,  those  who  even 
approach  the  second  rank  may  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand.    Hermann  Bahr,  Ferencz  Mol- 
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nar,  Henri  Bernstein,  Eugene  Walter,  possibly  Ed- 
ward Knoblauch — and  who  else  1  Even  the  first  and 
second  of  these  were  presented  to  our  public  in  con- 
sununately  skillful,  but  altogether  needless,  ' '  Amer- 
icanizations. "  With  each  successive  announcement 
of  Mr.  Belasco's  plans  comes  a  fresh  frustration  of 
the  hope  that  he  may  one  day  bring  his  sensitive 
staging,  his  splendid  acting,  to  the  service  of  a 
Schnitzler,  a  Galsworthy,  a  Maeterlinck,  a  Sem 
Benelli. 

Mr.  Belasco  would  probably  reply  that  he  is  justi- 
fied in  neglecting  European  masterpieces  in  order 
that  he  may  aid  in  the  development  of  the  native 
stage  and  the  encouragement  of  promising  young 
playwrights.  But — "by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them."  The  culmination  of  this  policy  is  seen  in 
such  a  genuinely  calamitous  production  as  that  of 
Mr.  Frederick  Ballard's  What's  Wrong,  the  obvious 
answer  to  this  particular  query  being  "Everything." 
Mr.  Belasco  gave  a  jolly  banquet  to  all  concerned, 
and  then  gently  led  the  play  away  into  the  obscurity 
of  the  storehouse.  Washington  saw  the  first — and 
last — performance  of  the  comedy.  And,  for  the 
money  expended  on  it,  both  Shaw's  Misalliance  and 
Galsworthy's  The  Fugitive  could  probably  have 
been  produced. 

When  Mr.  Belasco,  several  years  ago,  wanted  a 
play  on  the  subject  of  prison  life  and  its  conse- 
quences, he  did  not  select  Galsworthy's  Justice, 
which  was  readily  obtainable  and  incomparably  the 
greatest  drama  on  this  theme.  He  chose,  instead,  to 
stage  a  play  by  a  man  who  had  done  no  previous  lit- 
erary work  but  who,  after  two  notorious  trials,  had 
been  acquitted  of  the  crime  of  murder.  This  play 
was  characterized  by  a  discriminating  critic  as  "the 
funniest  farce  in  New  York."    It  failed  most  dis- 
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mally.  Last  season  Mr.  John  D.  Williams,  loving  fine 
drama  for  its  own  sake,  did  produce  Galsworthy's 
Justice.  And  it  succeeded  signally.  Comment  on 
this  parallel  would  be  an  impertinence. 

Mr.  Belasco  gives  no  indication  that  he  recognizes 
the  difference  between  the  distinguished  and  the 
mediocre  play.  He  displays  no  increased  willingness 
to  mount  the  works  of  the  acknowledged  masters. 
His  selections  are,  on  the  whole,  becoming  less  com- 
mendable as  time  goes  on.  When  Emanuel  Reicher 
produced  The  Weavers;  when  Grace  George  pro- 
duced Major  Barbara;  when  Mr.  WiUiams  produced 
Justice;  when  the  Bandbox  company  produced  The 
Sea  Gull;  when  Margaret  Anglin  again  revealed  the 
shining  wit  of  Wilde — the  answer  of  David  Belasco 
was  the  production  of  Seven  Chances,  as  cheap  and 
commonplace  a  play  as  was  ever  embroidered  and 
upholstered  into  a  metropolitan  success. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  promising  minor  play- 
wrights should  not  be  given  a  helping  hand,  but  it  is 
manifestly  wasteful  and  disheartening  for  a  talent 
like  Mr.  Belasco 's  to  be  devoted  to  plays  so  patently 
pedestrian  when  a  whole  repertory  of  masterpieces 
is  ready  to  his  hand. 

Perhaps  the  most  unpardonable  of  Mr.  Belasco 's 
practices  ( and  one  that  is  directly  connected  with  his 
frequent  choice  of  works  by  relatively  unimportant 
writers)  is  that  of  tearing  the  play  to  pieces,  rebuild- 
ing it,  and  rewriting  all  the  lines  himself,  until,  in 
many  eases,  the  most  precious  things  in  any  work 
of  art — the  individual  viewpoint,  the  characteristic 
thought,  the  consistent  development,  the  expressive 
literary  style — are  effectually  eliminated  and  only 
vacuous  expediency  remains.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
very  negation  of  art,  the  throttling  of  the  authentic 
creative  impulse — yet  Mr.  Belasco  tells  of  his  meth- 
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ods  in  this  regard  as  though  they  were  a  source  of 
pride.  "Shameless,"  the  New  Republic  has  called 
them,  and  its  editorial  was  not  far  wrong.  An  illu- 
minating illustration  of  the  sort  of  play  that  is  put 
together  in  this  way  was  afforded  early  this  year 
when  Mr.  Belasco  produced  in  Washington  the  Alias 
of  Mr.  Willard  Mack.  It  is  understood  that,  under 
another  name,  the  piece  will  serve  as  a  "vehicle"  for 
Mr.  Warfield  when  the  new  season  opens  in  the  fall. 

Alias,  it  may  be  said  in  the  beginning,  is  irretriev- 
ably bad.  A  more  curious  combination  of  flabby  sen- 
timentality, spurious  "social  purpose,"  puerile 
satire,  and  patent  striving  after  hollow  theatrical 
effect  has  seldom  been  revealed  in  a  Washington 
theatre.  If  in  the  first  instance  it  possessed  aught 
of  originality  or  sincerity,  those  qualities  have  been 
sedulously  "doctored"  out  of  it.  From  the  first 
scene  to  the  last  it  bears  evidence  of  tinkering  and 
tampering  and  a  progressive  vitiation  of  the  mate- 
rial. When  Mr.  Mack  addressed  the  audience  on  the 
opening  night  he  waved  his  hand  toward  Mr.  Belasco 
and  bade  his  hearers  ' '  render  unto  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's."  And  many  in  the  theatre  fan- 
cied that  they  detected  in  his  voice  a  note  of  subtle 
irony. 

It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Belasco 's  efforts  have 
been  directed  solely  to  the  devising  of  more  or  less 
unrelated  scenes  whose  ability  to  please  the  multi- 
tude has  been  demonstrated  many,  many  times  be- 
fore. The  result  is  a  play  so  threadbare,  banal,  and 
bromidic  that  one  can  scarcely  listen  to  it.  It  is  a 
capacious  bag  of  tricks,  with  a  variegated  appeal  to 
widely  divergent  tastes.  If  you  liked  The  Music 
Master,  here  it  is  all  over  again.  If  you  thought 
Justice  was  a  masterpiece,  here  is  a  fifth-rate  trav- 
esty of  it.   If  your  preference  runs  to  ' '  crook  plays, ' ' 
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here  are  counterfeiters  and  a  "bull"  and  much  talk 
of  "stool-pigeons,"  "squealing,"  and  the  Rogues' 
Gallery.  If  you  admire  Irish  dialect,  here  is  a  time- 
tried  example  of  it.  If  you  feel  that  reformers  are 
shallow,  blatant  meddlers,  if  you  believe  that  inso- 
lent, lazy  young  rakes  may  be  converted  to  energy 
and  earnestness  in  two  minutes  by  a  bit  of  pseudo- 
pathos,  be  confirmed  in  your  opinions  here.  One 
meets  in  Alias  the  long-lost  daughter  and  the  hen- 
pecked husband  and  the  pet  canary  and  the  gentle- 
manly scoundrel  and  the  landlady  with  the  heart  of 
gold  and  the  scapegrace  son  and  the  darling  kiddies 
and  the  Christmas  tree — and  everything.  There  is 
even  an  attempt  at  an  Edward  Sheldon  purple  patch. 
"Rio — and  the  Cafe  Marino — and  Dolores — and 
Sylvia — and  the  wine — and  dancing"  and  a  trite- 
ness that  moves  to  laughter  rather  than  romance. 

As  for  the  characterization,  one  is  reminded  of 
Mr.  William  Winter's  judgment  on  the  histrionic 
element  in  Brown  of  Harvard :  ' '  Mr.  Woodruff  sang 
a  pretty  song.    There  was  no  acting." 

Alias  is  the  perfect  exemplification  of  Mr.  Be- 
lasco's  very  pronounced  liking  for  commonplace 
material,  which,  because  of  the  absence  of  distinctive 
style  in  the  text  or  any  informing  seriousness  in  the 
theme,  is  susceptible  of  being  worked  over  and 
patched  up  in  accordance  with  a  meretricious  view 
of  "what  the  public  wants."  Alias,  like  many  an- 
other play  that  Mr.  Belasco  has  brought  to  the  stage, 
suggests  not  the  artist  but  the  artificer,  not  the  faith- 
ful interpreter  of  ideas  but  the  brewer  of  nostrums, 
the  purveyor  of  deceptive,  craftily  bedizened  trash. 

What,  after  all,  is  the  fundamental  reason  for 
these  play  selections  that  lovers  of  the  best  in  drama 
cannot  but  regard  as  injudicious  and  deplorable? 
It  has  been  suggested  with  no  small  weight  of  author- 
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ity  that  they  are  the  result  of  a  desire  (unacknowl- 
edged, perhaps  unconscious)  to  exalt  the  manner 
above  the  matter,  to  concentrate  attention  on  the 
staging  while  sacrificing  vitality  and  significance  in 
the  text.  Viewed  most  favorably,  David  Belasco's 
play  selection  can  only  be  described  as  a  condona- 
tion of  the  second-best ;  in  their  least  engaging  aspect 
they  amount,  one  feels,  to  a  singular  preference  for 
mediocrity.  Certain  it  is  that,  as  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  his  attitude,  he  has  descended  from  the 
first  place  in  the  American  theatre  to  one  that  is  now 
no  better  than  fifth  or  sixth.  The  position  of  leader- 
ship that  should  have  been  his  has  passed,  quite  defi- 
nitely, to  such  producers  as  Mr.  Ames,  Mr.  Williams, 
and  Miss  George.  Francis  Lamont  Peiece. 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ACTOR 

I  HE  past  ten  years  have  seen  vast  changes 
in  the  internal  life  of  the  stage,  creating 
restrictions  which  have  closed  in  more 
and  more  upon  manager  and  player  alike, 
until  artistic  independence  on  the  part 
of  either  has  become  engulfed  in  a  sea 
of  so-called  commercialism.  For  all  of 
this  the  "commercial  manager"  is  held  responsible, 
but  he  is  no  less  a  victim  of  the  conditions  than  is  the 
player ;  indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  term  ' '  com- 
mercial manager"  is  not  now  quite  as  much  a  mis- 
nomer when  applied  to  our  prominent  purveyors 
of  amusement,  as  is  the  term  artist  when  applied  to 
many  of  our  most  conspicuous  players. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  ease  of  the  Amer- 
ican actor,  without  first  considering  that  of  the  man- 
ager and  his  relations  to  the  players,  for  it  is  by  his 
permission  only  that  they  live  and  have  their  being, 
artistic  and  otherwise.  Associations  of  actors  have 
made  sundry  organized  and  unorganized  efforts  to 
break  through  this  cordon,  but  with  the  exception  of 
the  Little  Theatre  Movement,  which  will  be  consid- 
ered separately,  most  of  these  efforts  have  been  di- 
rected toward  personal  or  symptomatic  difficulties 
and  have  resulted  rather  in  individual  readjustments 
than  in  any  genuine  reform.  They  have  not  gone 
deep  enough.  The  White  Rats  and  the  Actors' 
Equity  Association  have  done  much  toward  correct- 
ing certain  illegal  practices  and  abuses  of  power  in 
the  business  relations  between  the  players  and  their 
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managers,  but  even  with  these  corrections,  the  gen- 
eral conditions  are  so  unbearable  to  all  except  the 
most  successful  that  only  those  who  are  incapable  of 
earning  a  livelihood  in  any  other  way  are  tempted 
to  remain  in  the  profession.  The  outlook  for  the 
average  beginner  is  quite  hopeless;  not  only  in  the 
matter  of  earning  a  decent  living,  but  in  gaining  any 
proper  training  beyond  that  of  the  elementary  dra- 
matic schools,  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  afford. 

To  return  to  the  manager :  commercialism,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  theatre,  has  come  to  be  a  term  of  oppro- 
brium, not  because  of  any  illusions  concerning  ' '  art 
for  art's  sake" — witness  the  competition  and  the 
high  prices  paid  for  art  in  any  other  field — and  not 
because  the  theatre  is  actually  conducted  on  com- 
mercial principles,  but,  paradoxically,  because  it  is 
not.  It  is  as  highly  speculative  in  its  methods  as  the 
stock  exchange  or  the  race  course.  That  is  why  it 
has  been  able  to  interest  outside  capital;  why  many 
of  the  big  productions  would  be  impossible  without 
the  backing  of  Wall  Street.  There  is  some  element 
of  chance,  of  course,  in  any  progressive  commercial 
business.  A  new  style  of  hat  in  which  the  manufac- 
turer and  retailer  both  invest  large  sums  is  likely  to 
prove  a  failure  on  the  market ;  but  in  that  case,  where 
one  style  loses,  another  wins,  and  the  balance  of 
profit  is  sustained.  When,  however,  a  dealer  stakes 
his  whole  resource  upon  a  single  untried  commodity, 
he  becomes  at  once  a  speculator.  Many  a  theatrical 
manager  does  just  this  thing.  To  be  sure,  the  more 
successful  of  them  have  more  than  one  attraction  to 
fall  back  upon ;  but  to  carry  the  comparison  further, 
what  have  they  back  of  these  attractions  as  sources 
of  supply?  The  shop  has  the  manufacturer  and  the 
manufacturer  his  dealers  in  raw  materials.  The  shop 
has  also  its  hard-won  dependable  patronage,  but  the 
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manager  has  no  organized  source  of  supply  for  his 
two  most  vital  necessities,  plays  and  players,  and  no 
regular  and  dependable  audience.  He  is  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  chance  in  these  particulars.  Of  course 
there  are  agencies  for  both  plays  and  players,  but 
right  here  is  where  the  speculation  starts.  These 
agencies  have  neither  the  value  of  show  cases,  nor 
of  manufacturing  plants  for  developing  raw  mate- 
rials. The  latent  possibilities  in  both  plays  and 
players  are  matters  of  pure  chance.  There  are  no 
longer  any  experimental  laboratories,  as  there  used 
to  be  years  ago,  for  discovering  these  possibilities, 
eliminating  the  unfit,  cultivating  the  residue  and  pre- 
senting it  to  the  manager  in  condition  for  service. 
This  was  the  function  of  the  old-time  stock  and  reper- 
tory companies,  where  new  plays  were  tried  and 
improved  and  players  were  trained  inexpensively 
and  with  small  risk,  because  of  the  support  of  regu- 
lar patrons  who  had  become  attached  to  the  players 
and  would  come  regardless  of  the  attraction  and 
make  kindly  allowances  for  first  efforts.  Now,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  stars,  there  is  no  longer  any 
bond  between  audience  and  players,  none  of  that  old- 
time  personal  enthusiasm  which  wanned  the  hearts 
of  the  actors  and  mellowed  their  work.  Now  the 
audience,  casually  tempted  into  the  theatre  by  the 
advertisements,  is  an  iceberg  to  be  melted  by  super- 
human effort.  Now,  the  company,  lashed  into  a 
frenzy  of  excitability  and  fear  by  an  overstrained 
director,  approaches  its  first  night  with  a  dread  that 
is  pitiful  and  paralyzing  to  any  real  interpretation. 
Mr.  Shubert  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  the  suc- 
cessful actor  is  composed  of  ten  per  cent  talent  and 
ninety  per  cent  nerve.  It  would  seem  indeed  that 
this  formula  was  the  basis  of  selection  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases.   First  nights  have  always  had  their  soul- 
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racking  uncertainties ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  be  terri- 
fied and  quite  another  to  be  alert  and  nerved  to  a 
gracious  task. 

Why,  it  will  be  asked,  if  the  stock  and  repertory 
companies  were  so  valuable,  have  they  been  discon- 
tinued ?  Among  the  several  causes  for  this,  there  are 
two  which  are  irrevocable  and  final.  The  motion  pic- 
ture, which  apparently  has  come  to  stay,  has  ren- 
dered unprofitable  the  cheaper  traveling  and  stock 
company  where  the  beginner  was  wont  to  gain  his 
experience,  and  in  the  larger  cities  the  present  rigid 
fire  laws  have  banished  all  the  old-time  workshop 
activities  from  the  theatre  buildings,  thereby  elim- 
inating stock  companies  of  all  kinds,  from  the  best 
to  the  cheapest.  It  is  against  the  fire  laws  to  build 
scenery,  to  paint  it,  to  make  costumes,  or  to  store  in 
any  building  where  audiences  assemble  any  com- 
bustible articles  not  in  immediate  use  for  a  perform- 
ance, except  as  these  activities  and  store-rooms  are 
separated  from  stage  and  auditorium  by  fire-walls. 

Such  a  bee-hive  of  a  theatre  as  Daly's  used  to 
be  is  now  impossible.  There  was  Mr.  Daly's  office, 
a  veritable  museum  of  books  of  reference,  pictures, 
mementoes  and  curios.  There  were  the  scene  rooms 
back  of  the  stage,  crowded  with  the  flats,  dull  enough 
as  they  stood  ranged  one  against  another,  but  ready 
at  any  moment  to  be  whisked  into  place  for  a  revival, 
should  the  current  attraction  fail.  There  were  the 
property-rooms,  equally  accessible  and  rich  in  treas- 
ures. There  were  the  costume  stores  and  the  work- 
room, none  too  orderly;  indeed  one  wondered  how 
anything  could  be  accomplished  in  such  a  chaos,  de- 
lightful to  view  in  its  riot  of  color  and  richness  of 
material,  here  and  there  assuming  shapeliness  in  a 
half-made  garment.  This  room  had  a  southern  ex- 
posure and  was  flooded  with  sunlight,  disillusioning. 
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but  none  the  less  magical  in  its  revelations.  Then 
there  was  the  company,  composed  of  a  score  or  more 
of  the  finest  players  of  the  day,  with  a  still  larger 
band  of  "students,"  so  called,  for  the  lesser  parts 
and  the  crowds,  all  a  part  of  the  company,  which 
was  a  veritable  Mecca  to  the  profession.  Daly  was 
lavish  in  this  regard  and  would  hold  fine  actors  for 
months  on  salary  and  under  contract,  so  as  to  have 
them  when  he  wanted  them.  Their  only  duty  when 
out  of  the  cast  and  not  rehearsing,  was  to  report 
half  an  hour  before  every  performance  and  wait 
until  the  curtain  went  up,  or  until  dismissed.  The 
actor,  of  course,  chafed  under  his  hiatus,  and  there 
was  jealousy,  gossip  and  intrigue  to  enliven  these 
stage-door  assemblages,  as  well  as  much  discussion 
of  plays,  interpretation,  current  attractions,  and  re- 
cital of  personal  reminiscences,  which  were  most 
inspiring  to  the  beginner.  Then,  there  were  the  more 
intimate  gatherings  in  the  green-room  between 
scenes,  and  during  the  long  dress  rehearsals,  lasting 
sometimes  all  day  and  most  of  the  night ;  and,  best 
of  all,  there  were  the  rehearsals  themselves,  interest- 
ing and  instructive  in  the  extreme;  the  lessons  in 
dancing,  under  Mr.  Marwig,  in  singing,  under  Mr. 
Widmer,  and  in  diction,  under  Mr.  Daly  himself. 
Finally  there  was  the  first  performance,  with  its 
nervous  tension  and  excitement,  to  be  sure,  but  with 
everything  composed  and  well  ordered,  Mr.  Daly 
himself  in  complete  command,  with  the  ease  of  a 
practiced  magician ;  and  there  was  the  adorable  first- 
night  audience,  drawn  from  New  York's  inner  social 
and  cultural  circles. 

Daly  was  not  so  great  a  director  for  developing 
acting  as  was  A.  M.  Palmer  and  others  who  preceded 
them ;  he  was  too  much  of  an  autocrat.  Many  of  his 
finest  players  had  gained  their  best  experience  else- 
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where,  but  lie  had  a  rare  faculty  of  critical  judgment 
and  selection,  a  larger  grasp  of  ensemble  than  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  infinite  patience  of  detail  and 
unvarying  taste.  He  was  a  realist,  as  was  Irving, 
but  without  the  latter 's  spiritual  insight.  The  ele- 
mental training  and  the  all-around  associations  to 
be  had  in  his  company  made  it  the  finest  school  of 
the  theatre  which  New  York  has  ever  known.  Out- 
side of  New  York,  its  only  rival  probably  was  that 
of  the  Boston  Museum,  which  had  even  nobler  tra- 
ditions, dating  back  to  the  days  of  the  visiting  star 
system,  when  the  companies  were  localized  and  the 
stars  circulated,  playing  in  a  pre-arranged  reper- 
tory. This  was  the  school  par-excellence,  for  here 
the  beginner  came  into  personal  contact  with  all  the 
great  stars  of  his  time  and  had  the  chance  to  study 
their  methods,  to  be  coached  by  them  and  to  compare 
the  varying  interpretations  of  the  splendid  litera- 
ture which  our  forefathers  loved  to  see  enacted  in  the 
theatre. 

It  will  be  readily  apparent  from  aU  this,  how  bar- 
ren is  the  life  of  the  present  day  actor  compared 
with  that  of  his  predecessor,  who  looked  upon  the 
theatre  as  his  home,  lived  in  it  from  morning  till 
night,  learning  new  parts  and  perfecting  himself  in 
the  old  ones,  taking  exercises  of  all  kinds  to  cultivate 
his  various  agents  of  expression,  did,  in  fact,  what  is 
essential  to  artistic  development  in  any  line — gained 
the  command  of  his  medium  by  incessant  practice. 
This  is  impossible  to-day.  Acting,  unlike  any  other 
art  of  personal  expression,  can  gain  very  little  value 
from  solo  practice  and  there  is  so  little  inspiration 
in  voice  and  physical  exercise,  except  as  they  are 
directed  toward  a  definite  expression  in  a  particular 
part,  that  they  are  soon  neglected  without  that  in- 
spiration.   The  best  acting  is  reaction,  is  team  work. 
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and  for  that  a  group  is  necessary.  Group  woi-k  calls 
for  direction  and  space,  and  the  incentive  of  a  per- 
formance ahead.  All  this  is  impossible  under  pres- 
ent conditions,  where  the  long  run  is  the  order  of 
the  day  with  nothing  to  feed  into  it  and  back  it  up. 
The  beginner  depends  necessarily  upon  making  a  hit 
by  the  exploitation  of  his  type.  If  successful  in  this, 
he  is  given  another  part  of  the  same  type.  He  is  a 
safe  proposition,  presumably,  in  the  thing  he  has 
already  done  acceptably.  The  manager  has  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  to  develop  actors ;  he  can  only 
exploit  them.  He  has  too  much  at  stake,  now  that 
he  has  no  workshop  of  his  own  for  experimentation, 
to  take  any  chances  or  to  develop  raw  materials,  and 
so  he  is  narrowing  more  and  more  his  own  resources. 
I  quote  a  recent  instance.  A  play  was  cast  by  a 
well-known  producing  firm.  For  leading-man  it  was 
found  necessary  to  take  a  stock-man  from  a  provin- 
cial theatre,  because  the  half  dozen  or  so  of  well- 
known  leading  men  of  experience  and  standing  were 
all  engaged.  This  young  man  did  very  well  in  the 
part,  improving  as  the  rehearsals  progressed,  but 
toward  the  end  of  the  week  the  author  flew  into  the 
manager's  office  with  the  information  that  Mr. 
So  and  So,  one  of  the  half-dozen,  was  available.  The 
chap  from  the  country  was  told  that  he  would  not 
suit  and  went  back  to  his  home  broken-hearted,  and 
the  manager  lost  the  opportunity  to  enlarge  his  own 
market  in  leading  men.  There  was  so  much  at  stake 
that  he  dared  not  experiment. 

The  Little  Theatre  movement,  which  is  a  distinct 
reaction  from  these  conditions,  has  spread  like  an 
epidemici  throughout  the  country.  The  Drama 
League  is  partially,  if  not  entirely,  responsible  for 
this  development.  It  was  the  Drama  League  which, 
through  its  country-wide  reading  circles,  first  estab- 
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lished  a  demand  for  the  published  play.  The  pub- 
lishers, responding  to  this,  flooded  the  country  with 
modem  play  literature,  much  of  it  finer  than  any  to 
be  seen  on  the  professional  stage.  The  readers  said 
to  themselves,  "Go  to,  we  will  act  these  plays  our- 
selves and  others  of  our  own  creating,  and  since  we 
cannot  afford  regular  theatre  equipment,  we  will 
exercise  our  ingenuity  with  screens  and  special  light- 
ing, and  produce  through  decoration  and  suggestion 
which  we  cannot  achieve  realistically — which  is  higher 
art  in  any  case. ' '  These  settings  in  most  instances 
have  been  so  bizarre  and  the  plays  in  many  cases 
have  been  so  interesting  that  the  inadequacy  of  their 
interpretation  has  been  lost  sight  of.  In  fact,  it 
never  seems  to  have  penetrated  the  general  intelli- 
gence that  acting  is  a  very  high  art,  to  be  approached 
with  reverence  and  humility.  The  fact  that  the 
medium  used  is  the  human  being  itself,  and  that  the 
best  acting  is  the  simplest,  has  apparently  given  the 
impression  that  no  art  is  required  for  its  execution, 
whereas  it  is  the  most  exacting  of  all;  for  the  finest 
acting  obliterates  before  it  creates.  It  does  not  ac- 
conamodate  the  character  to  its  relations  with  the 
other  characters  under  the  guidance  of  a  competent 
director.  The  psychology  and  the  resultant  impulses 
of  the  character  must  reveal  themselves  to  the  eye 
as  well  as  the  ear  of  the  audience.  Where  beauty  is 
called  for,  it  must  be  not  only  felt  in  the  soul  of  the 
player,  but  expressed  in  voice  and  movement,  in  dic- 
tion, poise  and  grace.  Every  ineffective  mannerism, 
every  false  gesture,  every  wrong  intonation,  every 
superfluous  movement,  in  fact,  every  exhibition  of 
an  uncontrolled,  uncultured  medium,  is  just  as  much 
a  distraction  from  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
play,  as  meaningless  strokes  of  a  brush  are  to  a  paint- 
ing.   When  the  eye  and  the  ear  of  the  audience  are 
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divided  between  two  interests,  the  value  of  the  play- 
is  lost.  A  movement  or  a  grouping  which  is  inelo- 
quent  or  unmotivated  is  confusing. 

The  attitude  of  the  general  public  toward  acting 
as  an  art  is  shown  in  the  schools.  They  will  engage 
the  finest  instructors  they  can  afford  in  every  branch 
but  that  of  the  interpretation  of  plays,  though  some 
are  now  beginning  to  realize  the  value  of  expert  work 
in  this  department  and  are  engaging  competent  pro- 
fessional directors. 

Many  of  the  Little  Theatres  are  especially  self- 
sufficient  in  the  matter  of  direction,  endeavoring  to 
hoist  with  their  own  petard,  with  the  presumption 
of  youth  and  inexperience ;  yet  they  would  not  dream 
of  becoming  musicians  or  painters  without  studying 
under  the  finest  teachers  they  could  secure.  One  has 
but  to  flip  the  pages  of  any  biography  of  artists  or 
musicians  to  learn  the  influence  of  their  masters 
upon  them.  Where  was  PaderewsM  until  he  went 
to  Leschetizky. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  professional  stage. 
Where,  one  may  ask,  are  the  directors  to  be  found — 
the  great  directors?  How  are  they  to  be  cultivated 
under  the  present  staggering  conditions!  Only  by 
an  educational  scheme  wide  enough  to  tempt  back 
into  the  theatre  the  capital  which  went  astray  in  the 
New  Theatre  enterprise,  the  kind  that  now  goes  to 
museums  and  libraries.  One  of  the  first  steps  would 
be  to  aid  the  Drama  League  this  year  in  its  effort  to 
create  such  a  department  for  drama  in  the  larger 
public  libraries  as  there  is  for  art,  religion,  and  sci- 
ence. There  is  plenty  of  dramatic  literature  in  the 
library,  but  it  is  scattered  from  Dan  to  Beersheba, 
rendering  almost  impossible  any  kind  of  research 
work  in  this  department. 

Another  and  far  more  practical  step  would  be  to 
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assist  in  the  establishment  in  New  York  City  of  an 
institution  apart  from  any  commercial  playhouse, 
for  the  development  and  association  of  the  creative 
arts  of  the  theatre,  for  their  mutual  inspiration,  as 
in  the  years  now  gone  by,  before  the  fire  laws  and 
the  motion  pictures  had  scattered  and  paralyzed 
their  cooperation.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  an 
institution  should  not  become  eventually  a  Univer- 
sity of  Theatre  Arts  with  subsidiary  organizations 
throughout  the  country  in  which  the  visiting  star 
system  could  be  revived.  The  performances  need 
not  be  given  in  their  own  buildings,  in  fact  could  not 
be,  unless  the  fire  laws  permitted,  but  they  could  be 
rehearsed  there  and  the  productions  made  there  and 
the  performances  given  in  a  detached  theatre  en- 
gaged for  the  purpose.  If  such  an  organization  be- 
came National,  its  headquarters  would  necessarily 
be  in  New  York,  as  that  is  the  focussing  point  for  all 
the  interests  of  the  theatre.  Nowhere  else  would  the 
continued  cooperation  of  the  profession  be  possible. 

An  institution  of  this  kind  already  is  in  process 
of  organization,  with  a  number  of  our  most  eminent 
stars,  managers  and  directors  assisting.  Many  oth- 
ers undoubtedly  will  join  the  work  as  it  develops. 

The  immediate  result  of  such  an  educational 
scheme  will  be  to  tempt  into  the  ranks  of  the  players 
an  intelligent,  cultured  class  of  beginners.  In  Eng- 
land the  stage  is  a  gentlemanly  calling  and  is  re- 
spected as  such.  It  ranks  with  the  army  and  the 
church  as  a  profession  for  the  "younger  son,"  who 
under  the  conventions  of  his  country  cannot  enter 
trade.  In  this  country,  where  the  temptations  to  a 
business  career  are  many  and  alluring,  only  those 
whose  desire  for  the  theatre  is  irresistible  will  submit 
to  its  present  humiliations  and  general  associations. 
Also,  there  is  little  in  our  play  literature,  as  seen  on 
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the  professional  stage  to-day,  to  appeal  to  the  cul- 
tured imagination  as  worth  interpreting. 

The  art  of  any  country  is  measured  according  to 
the  personnel  of  its  creators  and  interpreters.  The 
Little  Theatre  movement,  crude  as  it  is,  is  an  encour- 
aging sign  of  a  more  intelligent  artistic  conscious- 
ness, a  desire  for  better  literature,  at  least  in  the 
theatre,  a  diversion  into  the  theatre  of  currents  of 
culture  which  hitherto  have  flowed  elsewhere.  If 
this  is  to  prove  other  than  a  mere  exotic,  however,  it 
must  have  contact  with  professional  tradition  and 
training,  contributing  what  is  fine  in  itself  to  the  gen- 
eral need  and  enlightenment.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  centralization  in  a  non-commercial  institution 
which  will  gather  to  itself  and  disseminate  the  best 
from  all  sources,  professional  or  otherwise,  and  edu- 
cate its  audience  along  with  its  players.  There  were 
great  audiences  as  well  as  great  players  in  the  old 
days.  These  must  be  regained  along  with  the  gen- 
eral advance  in  the  art  of  the  theatre,  or  the  labor 
will  be  in  vain.  The  eager  response  which  the  little 
theatres  have  met,  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  even 
now,  the  public  is  in  advance  of  its  entertainment. 

Geace  Geiswold. 
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VSEVOLOD  MeYEEHOLX) 

Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Alexander  Bakshy 

I 

(Part  II  will  appear  in  The  Dbama  for  August,  1917.) 

"The  Mystery  Play  in  the  Bussian  Theatre." 
Such  is  the  title  given  by  Benois*  to  one  of  his  "Let- 
ters on  Art. ' '  One  would  think  that  the  article  dis- 
cusses a  production  on  the  Bussian  stage  of  one  of 
the  plays  by  Alexis  Remizov,  which  are  connected 
with  the  traditions  of  the  Mediaeval  shows;  or  that 
possibly  one  of  the  dreams  of  Scriabin  has  been  at 
last  realized,  and  Benois  is  hurrying  to  announce 
to  the  public  the  greatest  event  of  the  Bussian  stage, 
the  birth  of  a  new  scenic  form  repeating  the  mystical 
rites  of  ancient  Hellas. 

The  idea  of  the  Mystery  play,  it  appears,  has  been 
realized  in  Bussia,  not  by  Alexis  Eemizov,  nor  by 
Scriabin;  it  has  been  realized,  according  to  Benois, 
by  the  production  of  The  Brothers  Karamazov  on  the 
stage  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  is  not  from 
/iwTTTipiov  that  Benois  derives  the  word  "mystery." 
Otherwise,  who  would  suspect  him  of  seeing  in  this 

'Alexander  Benois,  an  eminent  Russian  art  critic  and  painter, 
contribntes  a  weekly  "Letter  on  Art"  to  the  Petrograd  newspaper 
Seteh. 

The  production  of  the  Dostoyevsky  novel  here  discussed  presented 
the  story  in  a  series  of  performances  made  up  of  readings  given 
from  the  stage  and  interspersed  with  scenes  from  dramatic  portions 
acted  by  the  regular  company  of  the  theatre.  The  production 
attracted  great  attention  throughout  Europe,  partly  because  of  its 
experimental  form. — Editor. 
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performance  a  legacy  of  the  wonderful  Eleusinian 
mysteries  ? 

Maybe  Benois'  "mystery"  is  akin  to  "ministe- 
rium."  But  what  features  of  the  Mediaeval  mys- 
teries could  be  found  in  the  drama  The  Brothers 
Kazamazov?  Or  is,  perhaps,  in  this  case  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  ancient  Greek  mystery  play  blended 
with  the  features  of  the  Mediaeval  counterpart  with 
its  edification  and  ocular  demonstration? 

In  Dostoyevsky  's  novel  the  features  of  purification 
and  edification  are  apparent,  but  they  are  embodied 
in  the  wonderful  opposition  of  the  thesis  and  antithe- 
sis: of  God  and  Devil.  Zosima  and  Karamazdom, 
the  symbol  of  the  divine  and  the  symbol  of  the  dia- 
bolical, make  up  the  two  inseparable  principles  of 
the  novel. 

On  the  stage  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plot  is  shifted  to  Demitry.  In  the  process 
of  transformation  of  the  novel  into  the  play,  Dos- 
toyevsky's  basic  triad  of  Zosima,  Alyosha  and  Ivan 
in  their  inter-relations  has  disappeared,  so  that  The 
Brothers  Karamazov  becomes,  as  it  were,  simply  a 
dramatized  plot  of  the  novel,  or,  to  be  more  accurate, 
of  a  few  chapters  of  the  novel.  To  me  such  an  adap- 
tation of  the  novel  to  the  stage  seems  nothing  short 
of  a  sacrilege  and  that  not  only  as  against  Dostoyev- 
sky himself,  but  (if  the  producers  intended  to  make 
this  performance  a  mystery  play)  also  against  the 
idea  of  the  true  mystery  play. 

If  one  has  to  expect  a  mystery  play  for  the  Eussian 
theatre  at  all,  from  whom  could  one  expect  it  but 
from  Alexis  Eemizov  or  Scriabin?  But  the  question 
is :  has  the  time  for  it  arrived?  And  again :  can  the 
Theatre  embrace  the  mystery  play? 

Scriabin  in  his  first  symphony  sang  a  hymn  to  Art 
as  Religion.    In  the  third  symphony  he  revealed  the 
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power  of  the  self -liberating  spirit  and  of  the  self- 
asserting  personality.  In  the  Poem  of  Ecstasy  Man 
is  seized  with  joy  at  the  consciousness  that  he  has 
left  the  thorny  path  behind  and  that  the  hour  of  crea- 
tive action  has  at  last  arrived.  In  the  course  of  this 
passage  from  stage  to  stage  Scriabin  gathered  some 
valuable  material  perfectly  ripe  for  practical  appli- 
cation in  the  shape  of  a  majestic  ritual  that  is  called 
a  Mystery  Play,  wherein  will  fuse  into  one  harmony 
music,  dance,  light  and  the  intoxicating  scent  of  wild 
flowers  and  herbs.  If  one  remembers  with  what  mar- 
vellous rapidity  Scriabin  accomplished  his  passage 
from  the  first  symphony  to  Prometheus,  one  can  say 
with  confidence :  Scriabin  is  ready  to  appear  before 
the  public  with  a  mystery  play.  But  if  the  Prome- 
theus has  not  succeeded  in  fusing  the  modern  audi- 
ence into  one  community,  wiU  Scriabin  care  to  appear 
before  it  with  a  play  of  that  description?  It  is  not 
without  reason  that  the  author  of  Prometheus  is 
longing  for  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  He  has  not  yet 
secured  an  audience  for  a  mystery  play.  He  has  not 
yet  gathered  around  him  the  faithful  and  the  ini- 
tiated. 

When  anyone  speaks  of  mystery  plays,  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  being  created  for  the  benefit  of  the 
general  public,  I  always  feel  tempted  to  recall  two 
incidents  in  the  history  of  the  French  theatre,  which 
are  instructive  for  us. 

"Les  Confreres  de  la  Passion,"  who  strictly 
guarded  the  covenants  of  the  true  mystery  play,  had 
to  isolate  themselves  in  the  close  community  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  giving  their  performances  only  before 
the  initiated.  In  this  way  a  house  of  mystery  plays 
was  founded. 

The  Clerks  of  Basoche,  basing  their  ideas  on  the 
principles  of  the  mime,  rushed  into  the  street.    And 
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only  here  was  a  true  Theatre  created,  in  this  close 
union  of  the  histrions  with  the  people. 

In  this  way  the  two  kinds  of  acting  in  public,  the 
mystical  and  the  theatrical,  became  definitely  sep- 
arated. In  our  country,  however,  these  two  com- 
pletely divergent  kinds  of  drama  are  persistently  re- 
garded as  one. 

Eemizov  brings  his  Devil's  Show  to  the  same  the- 
atre where  only  the  day  previous  the  public  were 
swayed  by  the  author  of  The  Little  Booth,  that  veri- 
table magician  of  theatricality.  A  portion  of  the  audi- 
ence may  have  hissed  at  Block  and  his  actors — what 
of  it  ?  The  theatre  was  a  theatre.  Possibly  this  very 
fact  proves  more  clearly  than  anything  else  that  the 
performance  was  regarded  in  this  case  as  one  of  the 
theatrical  order.  The  neo-mystery  of  Eemizov,  just 
as  every  mystery  play,  required  from  the  spectator  a 
different  attitude  towards  the  performance,  but  the 
spectator-auditor  behaved  at  this  performance  in 
the  same  way  as  he  had  behaved  at  the  performance 
of  The  Little  Booth.  How  could  Remizov  take  the 
risk  of  producing  his  Devil's  Show  under  the  same 
conditions  under  which  Block  with  a  single  wave  of 
his  magic  wand  was  able  to  create  the  atmosphere  of 
theatricality? 

I  am  convinced  that  so  long  as  the  creators  of  neo- 
mysteries  do  not  break  away  from  the  theatre,  so 
long  as  they  do  not  entirely  leave  the  theatre — so 
long  will  the  mystery  play  hamper  the  theatre  and 
the  theatre  hamper  the  mystery. 

Audrey  Bely  is  right.  Analysing  the  modem  sym- 
bolical theatre,  he  comes  to  this  conclusion:  "Let 
the  theatre  remain  the  theatre,  and  the  mystery  play 
the  mystery  play."  He  clearly  sees  the  danger  of 
confusing  these  two  opposed  kinds  of  performance. 
He  is  cognizant  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  a  rebirth 
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of  the  true  mystery  play  in  our  age  of  religious  inert- 
ness, and  is  only  desirous  that  "the  traditional  the- 
atre should  be  re-established  on  its  own  modest 
merits." 

This  work  of  re-establishing  the  traditional  theatre 
is  hampered  by  the  public  itself,  which  has  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  so-called  playwrights — those 
who  turn  the  reading  literature  into  a  theatre  litera- 
ture. The  confusion  that  reigns  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  with  reference  to  the  theatre  is  already  great 
enough;  but  Benois  by  proclaiming  the  drama  The 
Brothers  Kara/mazov  a  mystery  play  renders  the 
confusion  in  the  public  mind  worse  confounded, 
thereby  hampering  further  the  work  of  re-establish- 
ing the  traditional  theatre. 

The  chaos  from  which  the  modern  theatre  is  vainly 
trying  to  extricate  itself  in  the  absence  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  energetic  persons  capable  of  aiding  it  in 
breaking  up  into  two  (as  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
theatre  of  Old  Paris),  has  apparently  led  Benois  into 
a  state  of  helplessness.  Otherwise  it  is  difficult  to 
explain  how  a  performance  so  utterly  unlike  a  mys- 
tery play  could  have  been  called  "a  performance  of 
a  truly  religious  character. ' ' 

However,  certain  passages  in  Benois'  article  give 
the  clue  if  not  exactly  to  what  Benois  considers  to  be 
a  mystery  play,  at  least  to  how  he  regards  the  theatre 
as  such.  Benois  writes:  "Now  I  repeat  that  the 
Moscow  Art  Theatre,  like  Demitry,  cannot  lie,"  and 
further  on:  "All  that  in  which  the  Comedie  Fran- 
gaise  succeeds,  all  that  in  which  Eeinhardt  and 
Meyerhold  can  achieve  success,  is  deceit  and  cabotin- 
age,  and  is  beyond  their  reach. ' ' 

The  word  "cabotinage"  receives  at  the  hands  of 
Benois  a  reprobative  sense.  He  appears  to  blame 
somebody  for  the  evil  reigning  in  the  theatre.    Those 
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anxious  to  reform  the  modern  theatre  are,  in  his 
opinion,  deceiving  the  public,  creating  a  fiction  of  a 
regenerated  theatre.  The  only  theatre  that  caimot 
lie,  according  to  Benois,  is  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre. 

He  terms  the  introduction  of  cabotinage  into  the 
theatre  ' '  a  lie. ' ' 

"All  that  is  deceit  and  cabotinage,  and  is  beyond 
their  reach,"  that  is  of  the  leaders  of  the  Moscow 
Art  Theatre,  of  those  who  are  "incapable  of  lying." 

But  is  the  theatre  without  cabotinage  possible? 
And  what  is  this  cabotinage  which  is  so  hateful  to 
Benois  f  The  "Cabotin"  is  a  wandering  comedian, 
akin  to  mimes,  histrions,  jugglers,  the  possessor  of 
the  miracle-working  technique  of  acting,  and  the  up- 
holder of  the  traditions  of  the  true  art  of  the  actor. 
He  it  is  whose  aid  enabled  the  Western  Theatre  (the 
Spanish  and  Italian  theatre  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury) to  achieve  the  high  water  mark  of  its  develop- 
ment. Turning  his  eyes  to  the  mystery  play,  express- 
ing his  joy  at  its  renaissance  on  the  Russian  stage, 
Benois  speaks  slightingly  of  cabotinage,  as  of  some 
sort  of  evil,  whereas  even  mystery  plays  sought  the 
assistance  of  the  cabotins.  The  cabotin  was  present 
wherever  a  performance  was  given.  From  him  the 
producers  of  mystery  plays  expected  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct rendering  of  all  the  most  difficult  problems  of 
stage  and  mystery  plays.  From  the  history  of  the 
French  theatre  we  know  that  the  interpreter  of  the 
mystery  play  proved  to  be  unable  to  render  this 
problem  without  the  aid  of  the  juggler.  At  the  time 
of  Philippe-le-Beau  there  suddenly  sprang  up 
amongst  religious  subjects  the  farce  with  indecent 
frolics  about  Reynard.  And  who  could  play  this 
farce  but  the  cabotin?  With  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  processional  mystery-plays  new  subjects  ap- 
peared again  and  again,  requiring  ever  new  technical 
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methods  of  acting.  Only  the  cabotin  was  able  to  solve 
the  most  complicated  problems  of  such  plays.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  cabotinage  was  not  alien  even  to 
the  mystery  play,  the  cabotin  playing  an  important 
part  in  their  history. 

The  mystery  play,  feeling  its  helplessness,  gradu- 
ally began  to  incorporate  the  popular  element,  as 
personified  by  the  mimes,  and  felt  constrained  to 
leave  the  altar,  pass  through  the  porch  and  the  ceme- 
tery, right  to  the  market  place.  Whenever  the  mys- 
tery play  tried  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  theatre 
it  could  not  help  leaning  for  support  on  mimism,  and 
as  soon  as  it  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  actor 's 
art  it  became  dissolved  in  this  art  and  ceased  to  be  a 
mystery  play. 

Probably  it  was  always  thus :  no  cabotin — no  the- 
atre, and,  vice  versa ;  as  soon  as  the  theatre  had  re- 
jected the  fundamental  laws  of  the  theatre  it  im- 
mediately felt  itself  capable  of  doing  without  the 
cabotin. 

For  Benois  "the  mystery  play"  is  apparently  the 
thing  which  can  save  the  Eussian  theatre  from  de- 
cline, and  cabotinage  is  that  which  does  harm  to  the 
theatre.  To  my  mind  it  is  just  the  reverse :  the  mys- 
tery play  which  Benois  is  speaking  about  is  harmful 
to  the  Russian  theatre,  and  if  anything  is  able  to 
raise  it,  it  is  this  very  cabotinage.  And  in  order  to 
save  the  Russian  theatre  from  the  tendency  to  be- 
come a  servant  of  literature  it  is  necessary  at  all  costs 
to  give  back  to  the  stage  the  cult  of  cabotinage  in  the 
broad  sense  of  the  word. 

But  how  can  this  be  done? 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  necessary  to 
study  and  then  to  re-establish  those  old-time  theatres 
in  which  the  cult  of  cabotinage  reigned. 

Our  playwrights  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  the 
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laws  of  the  true  theatre.  In  the  Russian  theatre  of 
the  nineteenth  century  in  place  of  the  old  vaudeville, 
there  came  to  the  front  plays  of  brilliant  dialectics, 
pieces  a  these,  realistic  plays,  impressionist  plays.' 
The  novelist  is  ever  reducing  the  space  devoted  to 
descriptive  matter,  while  multiplying,  for  the  sake  of 
enlivening  the  story,  the  dialogues.  Ultimately  he 
invites  the  reader  to  pass  with  him  from  the  reading- 
room  into  the  auditorium.  Is  the  cabotin  wanted  by 
the  novelist?  Certainly  not.  The  readers  themselves 
can  come  up  on  the  stage  and  from  there  read  aloud 
to  the  audience  the  dialogues  of  their  favorite 
writer.  This  is  called  "a  spirited  performance  of 
the  piece."  The  reader,  transformed  into  an  actor, 
is  hastily  labelled  with  a  name,  and  thus  a  new  term 
appears,  that  of  "an  intelligent  actor."  The  audi- 
torium is  gradually  invaded  by  an  absolute  silence 
like  a  reading  room.  The  public  is  dozing.  There 
sets  in  an  immovability  and  solemnity  that  can  be 
met  with  only  in  a  reading  room ! 

To  turn  the  novelist  who  is  writing  for  the  stage 
into  a  real  playwright  it  would  be  good  to  compel  him 
to  write  a  few  pantomimes.     A  good  "reaction" 

il  speak  of  the  old  vaudeville  not  because  it  ought  to  be  brought 
back  to  the  theatre  at  all  costs.  I  take  this  scenic  form  as  a  specimen 
connected  on  one  hand  with  the  traditions  not  of  literature  but  of  the 
theatre,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  the  tastes  of  the  people.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  the  vaudeville  came  to  us  from  France  and  we  know 
that  the  French  vaudevUle  was  created  in  this  way  (cf.  Fournel's 
"Spectacles  populaires  et  artistes  des  rues,"  pp.  320-321:  "For  a 
long  time  there  existed  near  Porte  St.  Jacques  an  improvised  popular 
theatre.  People  would  crowd  to  see  and  to  hear  the  gay  songs  and 
skits  of  the  three  long-remembered  inexhaustible  fun-makers.  All 
three  were  natives  of  Normandy,  all  three  were  apprentices  of  the 
Bakers '  Guild.  They  came  to  Paris  to  try  their  luck,  bringing  with 
them  to  the  capital  those  sweeping,  audacious,  and  boisterous  ways  of 
the  young  Norman  folk-song  and  game,  which  afterwards  gave  to 
France  her  vaudeville.  All  Paris  knew  and  loved  them,  and  their 
assumed  names  Gauthier-Guarguillc,  Turlepin  and  Gros-Guillaume, 
have  forever  remained  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  French  hu- 
mour.") It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  vaudeville  grew  out  of  the 
folk-song  and  popular  games. ' ' 
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against  an  undue  abuse  of  words !  Only  let  not  this 
new-born  author  be  afraid  lest  he  may  be  deprived 
forever  of  the  possibility  of  speaking  from  the  stage. 
He  will  be  allowed  to  give  the  word  to  the  actor  only 
when  the  scenario  has  been  drawn  up.  How  long  will 
it  take  before  the  law  is  written  on  the  tablets  of  the 
theatre :  * '  The  words  spoken  from  the  stage  are  only 
the  patterns  woven  on  the  canvas  of  the  move- 
ments"? 

I  remember  having  read  somewhere :  "Drama  as 
it  is  read  is  in  the  first  place  a  dialogue,  discussion, 
intense  dialectics.  Drama  as  it  is  performed  is  in  the 
first  place  action,  intense  struggle.  Here  words  so 
to  speak  are  mere  upper  notes  of  action.  They  must 
involuntarily  burst  forth  from  the  actor  who  is 
swayed  by  the  spontaneous  movement  of  the  dram- 
atic struggle. ' ' 

In  the  Mediaeval  mystery-festivals  the  organizers 
understood  perfectly  the  magic  power  of  the  panto- 
mime. The  most  touching  scenes  in  the  French  mys- 
tery plays  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  centuries,  were  always  dumb- 
shows.  The  movements  of  the  actors  explained  the 
subject  of  the  performance  much  better  than  any 
number  of  discourses  in  verse  or  in  prose  ever  could.' 

'In  connection  with  the  question  of  the  power  and  the  importance 
of  the  pantomime  an  episode  from  another  epoch  comes  involuntarily 
to  one 's  mind :  "In  the  reign  of  Nero, ' '  says  a  Boman  writer,  ' ' some 
foreign  ruler  was  present  at  the  pantomime-performance,  in  which  a 
famous  actor  was  portraying  all  the  twelve  deeds  of  Hercules  with 
such  an  amount  of  expression  and  clearness  that  the  foreigner  was 
able  to  understand  everything  without  any  explanation.  This  fact 
atartled  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  asked  Nero  to  make  him  a 
present  of  the  actor.  Nero  was  greatly  surprised  at  such  a  request. 
The  guest  then  explained  that  bordering  upon  his  dominions  there  lived 
a  wild  tribe,  whose  strange  language  no  one  could  understand,  nor  did 
the  tribe  itself  understand  what  its  neighbors  required  of  it.  Now 
by  means  of  pantomime  the  famous  actor  could  tell  this  tribe  his  de- 
mands, and  he  was  sure  they  would  understand  him  most  perfectly." 
(Vuiller's  "Dances,  their  History  and  Development  from  Ancient 
Times  to  our  Time."    Translated.    St.  Petersburg,  1902.) 
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It  is  instructive  to  note  that  as  soon  as  such  a  mys- 
tery play  passes  from  the  dry  rhetoric  of  religious 
ceremonies  to  the  new  forms  of  action,  full  as  they 
are  of  emotional  elements  (first  to  the  miracle,  next 
to  the  morality  play,  and  then  to  the  farce) — immedi- 
ately there  come  to  the  front,  both  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  the  juggler  and  the  pantomime. 

The  pantomime  shuts  the  mouth  of  the  rhetorician 
whose  place  is  on  the  rostrum  and  not  on  the  stage ; 
while  the  juggler  proclaims  the  self-sufficient  value 
of  the  actor's  craftsmanship:  of  the  expressiveness 
of  gesture,  of  the  language  of  bodily  movement,  not 
only  in  the  dance,  but  in  every  scenic  position.  The 
juggler  in  the  first  place  demands  for  himself  a  mask, 
plenty  of  bright  rags  for  his  dress,  plenty  of  galloons, 
and  feathers,  and  beUs,  plenty  of  everything  that 
lends  to  the  performance  much  brilliance  and  noise. 

Pious  as  the  organizers  of  religious  performances 
were,  they  did  not  fail  to  present  three  nude  girls  to 
act  the  sirens  at  the  festival  of  the  entry  of  Louis 
XI ;  whilst  at  the  entry  of  Queen  Isabelle  of  Bavaria, 
worthy  burghers  had  to  enact,  amidst  surroundings 
of  a  religious  character,  the  great  battle  of  Bang  Eich- 
ard  against  Saladin  and  the  Saracens.  At  the  entry 
of  Queen  Anne  of  Bavaria,  there  appeared  an  actor 
who  rendered  a  prologue  addressing  the  people  in 
verse. 

Does  not  all  this  reveal  the  tendency  to  subordinate 
every  kind  of  spectacle  to  cabotinage? 

Symbolical  figures,  processions,  battles,  prologues, 
parades,  all  these  elements  of  the  true  theatricalty — 
even  mystery  plays  could  not  do  without  them. 

It  is  just  in  the  periods  of  highly  developed  cabot- 
inage that  the  commencement  of  the  theatre  must  be 
sought.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  for  in- 
stance the  theatre  in  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
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had  its  origin  in  the  mystery  plays.  No,  it  arose  out 
of  the  mimics  of  the  streets,  at  the  solemn  entries  of 
monarchs. 

By  the  way,  at  present  the  majority  of  play-pro- 
ducers turn  to  pantomimes,  and  prefer  this  kind  of 
drama  to  the  verbal  one.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not 
a  mere  accident,  a  mere  matter  of  taste.  It  is  not 
only  because  there  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  panto- 
mimes that  the  play-producers  are  so  anxious  to  cul- 
tivate this  kind  of  play.  The  reason  why  the  modern 
producer  in  reconstructing  the  old-time  theatre  seems 
to  find  it  necessary  to  start  with  the  pantomime,  is 
that  in  the  process  of  staging  these  wordless  plays 
the  whole  power  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  the- 
atre, the  power  of  the  mask,  of  gesture,  of  movement 
and  of  plot,  is  revealed  to  the  actors  and  producers. 

The  mask,  gesture,  movement  and  plot  are  entirely 
ignored  by  the  modem  actor.  He  has  lost  all  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  traditions  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  actor 's  art.  He  no  longer  hears  anything 
from  the  elder  members  of  his  guild  of  the  self-suflS- 
cient  importance  of  the  actor's  technique. 

The  comedian  in  the  modern  theatre  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  "intelligent  reader."  One  could  in- 
scribe on  the  modem  bills :  "The  play  will  be  read 
in  the  dresses  and  with  the  make-up."  The  new 
actor  does  without  the  mask  and  the  technique  of  the 
juggler.  The  mask  is  replaced  by  the  make-up,  which 
has  to  reproduce  in  a  most  precise  manner  all  the  fea- 
tures of  the  face  as  observed  in  actual  life.  The  tech- 
nique of  the  juggler  is  not  required  by  the  modern 
actor,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  never  "acts," 
but  merely ' '  lives ' '  on  the  stage.  He  does  not  under- 
stand the  theatre's  magic  word:  "acting,"  because 
an  imitator  is  never  capable  of  rising  to  improvisa- 
tion based  on  the  infinitely  varied  interlacing  and 
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succession  of  the  once  acquired  technical  methods  of 
the  histrion. 

The  cult  of  cabotinage,  which  will,  I  am  sure,  come 
back  with  the  restoration  of  the  old-time  theatre,  wiU. 
help  the  modern  actor  to  turn  to  the  fundamental 
laws  of  theatricality. 

The  reconstructors  of  the  old  stage,  deriving  their 
knowledge  from  the  forgotten  theories  of  scenic  art, 
from  the  old  chronicles  of  the  theatre,  and  from 
ikonography,  are  attempting  to  induce  the  actor  to 
believe  in  the  power  and  importance  of  the  actor's 
technique.  Just  as  the  novelist,  imitating  a  certain 
style,  reconstructs  the  past  with  the  help  of  the  mate- 
rial obtained  from  the  old  chroniclers,  embellishing 
it  by  his  own  fancy,  so  can  the  actor,  out  of  the  mate- 
rials collected  for  him  by  the  learned  reconstructor, 
recreate  the  technique  of  the  forgotten  comedians.^ 

In  the  impulse  of  joy  over  the  simplicity,  the  re- 
fined nobleness,  and  artistic  perfection  of  the  old  and, 
withal,  ever  new  actor's  methods  of  all  these  his- 
triones,  mimi,  ateUani,  scurrae,  jaculatores,  minis- 
telli,  the  actor  of  the  future  will  be  able,  nay,  must  be 
able,  if  he  wishes  to  remain  an  actor,  to  co-ordinate 

'Is  not  the  following  remark  by  Calderon  full  of  meaning  for  the 
modern  actor:  " Don-Guttierre  enters  as  if  he  had  jumped  over  the 
fence"?  {The  Doctor  of  his  Honour).  From  this  "as  if"  the  actor 
infers  the  gymnastic  character  of  the  entry  of  his  Spanish  colleague, 
while  the  producer  perceives  in  this  remark  the  primitiveness  of  the 
scenery  of  that  time.  The  same  service  to  the  producer  is  rendered 
by  the  preserved  list  of  theatrical  properties  relating  to  1598: 

"Item:  rock,  dark  cell.  Hell's  mouth,  Dido's  tomb. 

"Item:  eight  pikes,  stairs  for  Phaeton  to  climb  up  the  Heavens. 

"Item:  two  pastries,  and  city  of  Rome. 

"Item:  golden  Fleece,  two  gallows,  bay-tree. 

"Item:  wooden  sky,  old  Mahomed's  head. 

"Item:  three  heads  of  Cerberus,  serpent  from  Fanstus,  lion,  two 
lion 's  heads,  big  horse  with  legs. 

"Item:  pair  of  red  gloves.  Pope's  mitre,  three  royal  crowns,  scaf- 
fold for  John's  execution. 

"Item:  boiler  for  the  Jew. 

"Item:  four  robes  for  Herod,  green  mantle  for  Marianne,  warm 
coat  for  Eve,  ghost 's  dress  and  three  hats  for  Spanish  dons. ' ' 
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his  emotional  impulse  with  his  craftsmanship,  and  to 
enclose  both  in  the  traditional  framing  of  the  tech- 
nique of  the  old-time  theatre. 

When  one  speaks  of  reconstructing  the  old-time 
stage,  one  always  hears:  "It's  a  dull  business  for 
the  modem  playwright  to  have  to  adapt  himself  to 
the  old-worldliness  of  the  ancient  plays,  so  as  to  com- 
pete with  the  intermedia  of  Cervantes,  the  dramas  of 
Tirso-de-Moligno,  the  tales  of  Carlo  Gozzi." 

If  the  modem  playwright  refused  to  follow  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  old-time  theatres,  if  he  for  a  time  left 
the  theatre,  which  alone  seeks  its  regeneration  in 
the  past,  this  would  only  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  mod- 
em theatre.  The  actor  who  is  tired  of  plying  his 
trade  for  the  sake  of  moribund  plays,  will  soon  desire 
not  only  to  act  but  also  to  compose  for  himself.  The 
Theatre  of  Improvisation  will  then  at  last  be  revived. 
If,  however,  the  playwright  wished  to  help  the  actor, 
his  role  in  the  thatre  would  be  confined  to  the  seem- 
ingly very  simple  but  actually  very  difficult  part  of 
making  up  scenes  and  composing  prologues  giving 
the  public  a  summary  of  what  is  going  to  be  played 
by  the  actors.  I  hope  there  is  nothing  humiliating 
for  the  playwright  in  such  a  role.  Did  Carlo  Gozzi 
suffer  in  his  dignity  from  the  fact  that  while  giving 
a  scenario  of  a  piece  to  the  Sacci  Company,  he  al- 
lowed the  actors  freely  to  improvise  monologues  and 
dialogues?  I  may  be  asked:  why  is  it  necessary  for 
the  theatre  to  have  all  these  prologues,  parades,  and 
the  like!  Is  not  a  bare  summary  of  the  play  suffi- 
cient? 

The  prologue  and  parade  following  it,  as  well  as 
the  concluding  address  to  the  public,  so  favoured  by 
the  Spaniards  and  Italians  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury and  the  French  vaudevillists — all  these  elements 
of  the  old-time  theatre  compel  the  audience  to  regard 
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the  performance  of  the  actors  as  nothing  but  a  play. 
And  whenever  the  audience  is  enticed  too  deeply  into 
the  land  of  fiction,  the  actor  tries  to  remind  it  as 
quickly  as  possible  by  some  unexpected  remark  or 
by  a  long  address  aside  that  all  that  is  going  on  be- 
fore its  eyes  is  only  ' '  acting. ' ' 

While  Remizov  and  Scriabin  are  engaged  in  look- 
ing out  for  appropriate  places  in  the  squares  that 
are  being  prepared  for  the  new  theatres,  while  their 
mystery-plays  are  awaiting  the  meetings  of  the  ini- 
tiated, the  theatre  that  will  have  adopted  the  juggler, 
will  wage  a  desperate  fight  against  realistic  and  dia- 
lectic dramas,  against  problem  and  impressionist 
plays.  The  New  Theatre  of  Masks  will  learn  from 
the  Spaniards  and  Italians  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury how  to  build  up  its  repertory  on  the  laws  of  the 
Booth  in  which  amusement  comes  before  instruction, 
and  movements  are  valued  more  than  words.  This  is 
why  the  pantomime  was  the  favourite  dramatic  form 
with  the  clerks  of  Basoche. 

Schlegel  states  that  in  Greece  pantomime  attained 
the  highest  state  of  perfection.  M.  K.^  adds  that 
"A  people  who  so  successfully  exercised  the  plastic 
art,  a  country  which  possessed  so  many  statues  and 
where  everything  imparted  grace — that  people  and 
that  country  were  able  to  develop  and  bring  to  per- 
fection the  pantomime. " 

Will  not  continual  practice  in  the  art  of  pantomime 
bring  us  to  these  marvels  of  gracefulness,  even  if  we 
do  not  happen  to  have  the  sky  and  the  sun  of  ancient 
Attica? 

Mm  Essay  on  the  History  of  the  Theatre,  Moscow,  1849. 
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As  a  Folk-Stage  Pageant 

I.    Folk-Stage  and  Pageant-Play 

HINGS  have  an  interesting  way  of  begin- 
ning before  they  are  supposed  to  begin. 
When  our  books  of  record  have  been 
quite  made  up  without  these  antecedent 
beginnings,  suddenly  the  ignored  ori- 
gins are  caught  in  the  act  of  once  having 
been,  by  such  incontrovertible  tokens 
that  we  are  required  henceforth  to  include  them  and 
sum  up  our  account  of  the  past  a  little  differently. 
Such  long  unnoticed  vestiges  of  ancient  begin- 
nings have  come  to  light  in  England.  The  links  of 
the  chain  connecting  them  with  a  later  day  are  some- 
what broken.  Possibly  they  are  never  to  be  quite  all 
traced  out.  Yet,  what  does  remain  is  enough  to  tell 
the  story.  Once  brought  to  light,  such  vestiges  are 
self-convincing.  They  suffice  to  show  us  that  the 
Folk-Stage  of  England  at  its  very  root,  sprang  from 
a  Brito-Roman  influence. 

You  can  take  up  so  comparatively  recent  a  novel  as 
Hardy's  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,  and  suddenly  come 
upon  such  a  glimpse  of  the  remote  and  fertile  past, 
Unless  you  have  the  clew  I  am  going  to  suggest  to- 
you,  you  may  run  across  Hardy's  striking  allusions; 
without  realizing  their  significance.  I  mean  his  allu- 
sions to  the  remains  of  the  majestic  Roman  amphi- 
theatre in  Dorchester,  Hardy's  Casterbridge,  the 
Dumovaria  of  pagan  Britain.  That  monumental 
mound  of  Brito-Roman  life,  long  present  there,  has 
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only  recently  been  excavated.  Now  it  looms  up  as 
one  of  these  impressive  traces  of  an  obscurely  forma- 
tive past. 

It  is  quite  ignored  in  our  usual  text-books  of  the 
history  of  the  English  stage.  Yet,  along  with  other 
such  substantial  traces,  it  is  an  incontestable  token, 
blazing  the  traU  through  the  darkness  of  our  early 
dramatic  evolution,  and  betraying  the  remoter  orig- 
ins of  the  shape  of  stage  that  Shakespeare  used. 

The  nearer  origins  usually  assigned  to  the  public 
theatres  of  Shakespeare — in  1592,  the  Rose ;  in  1594, 
the  Theatre ;  in  1597,  the  Curtain ;  in  1598  until  1613, 
that  "wooden  0,"  the  Globe — leave  otherwise  inex- 
plicable their  circular  shape. 

Shape  is  important.  It  is  the  inherent  organic 
trait  betraying  ancestry  and  laying  its  primal  im- 
press upon  stage  and  play.  It  is  the  fundamental 
fact  to  reckon  with  in  Shakespeare's  art. 

For  those  round  walls  of  Shakespeare's  public 
playing  places,  neither  the  custom  of  playing  in 
church  choir  or  nave  or  vestibule,  in  the  castle  hall  or 
the  market  place,  from  the  pageant  wagon  or  in  the 
inn-yard  will  account.  But  the  vestiges  of  pagan 
rounds  left  all  over  England  indented  in  the  rock  and 
soil  of  historic  centres  once  the  sites  of  Brito-Roman 
camps  and  colonies  do  account  for  them.  Older  than 
church  choir  and  nave,  older  than  feudal  castle  halls, 
older  than  pageant  wagon  or  inn-yard  customs,  these 
vestiges,  once  glimpsed  and  marked,  convince  us  of 
their  influence.  Dorchester  and  a  dozen  or  more 
other  such  pagan  amphitheatres  left  in  English 
earth,  are  mute  but  eloquent  witnesses  to  the  source 
whence  the  earliest  theatres  of  Elizabethan  London 
derived  their  circular  shape. 

The  "Ring  of  Dorchester"  where  Henchard  meets 
Susan  in  the  Casterbridge  novel.  Hardy  mentions 
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again  in  his  Wessex  Poems  as  "The  Cirque  of  the 
Gladiators. ' '  When  he  drew  the  precise  and  delicate 
pen-sketch  he  made  of  it  in  that  volume  of  poems,  he 
never  dreamed  that  he  was  illustrating  this  article. 
But  the  Dorchester  amphitheatre  happens  to  be,  as 
Hardy  says  with  pride, ' '  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the 
very  finest"  of  these  ancient  Roman  relics.  If  you 
never  noticed  this  little  picture,  perhaps  you  may  be 
interested  to  look  it  up  You  will  then  have  before 
your  eyes  a  typical  example  of  such  rounds  or  ovals. 

Especially  to  our  purpose  here  is  the  local  name 
long  given  to  Hardy's  "Cirque  of  the  Gladiators." 
Maumbery  Ring  is  what  the  old  Dorchester  folk  call 
it.  If  "Maumbery"  really  be,  as  is  supposed,  a  cor- 
ruption of  "Mummery,"  what  a  broad  hint  it  fur- 
nishes of  other  than  gladiatorial  shows  having  been 
traditionally  associated  with  this  ancient  amphithe- 
atre. Its  dimensions — 165  by  220  feet — are  now 
made  clear  by  the  excavations  in  an  oval  earthwork, 
thirty  feet  in  height,  well  described  by  Hardy  as  a 
' '  rotund  colossal. ' ' 

The  local  folk  name  is  significant  again  for  the 
round  Shakespeare  himself  might  easily  have  known 
— the  Roman  oval  of  Cirencester  on  the  old  Roman 
road  in  the  Cotswold  Hills  of  Justice  Shallow's  Glou- 
cestershire. Those  hills  are  associated  with  native 
festivals  of  games  and  sports  held  at  certain  times  of 
the  year,  as  HaUiwell  records, ' '  from  time  immemor- 
ial." This  cirque  is  still  called  the  "Bull  Ring." 
Similarly  another  Roman  cirque  at  Banbury  in  Ox- 
fordshire on  the  Chipping  Norton  road  is  known 
among  the  people  as  "The  Beargarden."  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  refrain  from  the  inference  that  such  names 
were  given  for  an  obvious  reason — the  use  of  the  old 
Roman  rounds  for  sports  as  English  as  their  folk- 
names. 
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Associated  with  Shakespeare 's  King  Cymbeline  is 
the  semi-circular  Eoman  theatre  of  the  town  of 
Cunobolin  or  Cymbelia,  now  Colchester  in  Essex. 
Almost  as  attractive  is  the  association  of  this  round 
with  the  merrymakings  of  a  descendant  of  Cymbel- 
ine's  son,  Shakespeare's  Arviragus,  the  old  king  Cole 
of  the  nursery  rhyme,  he  who  was  a  '  *  good  old  soul 
and  a  good  old  soul  was  he.  He  called  for  his  fife, 
and  he  called  for  his  bowl,  and  he  called  for  his  fid- 
dlers three."  This  Colchester  vestige  of  the  first 
Eoman  colony  in  Britain  rejoices  in  the  rustic  nick- 
name of  "King  Cole's  Kitchen." 

Another  of  the  more  interesting  and  imposing  of 
these  ruined  Roman  theatres  was  so  excavated  in 
1860  at  Silchester,  that  the  seats  and  principal  exits 
are  now  plainly  visible. 

The  ancient  rounds  in  Cornwall  have  been  longest 
famous.  They  pique  our  ignorance  the  more  that 
they  suggest  the  possibility  of  Hellenic  colonization 
and  an  influence  passing  farther  back  than  Roman 
days.  At  any  rate,  there  they  are  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  long  disused  tin  and  copper  mines  dug- 
four  hundred  feet  under  the  sea  in  the  time  when  the 
Greeks  steered  hither  for  the  sake  of  the  ore,  and 
left  in  the  Greek  name  for  the  British  Islands,  "the 
Kassiterides  " — the  tin  islands — a  token  of  an  other- 
wise faded-out  romance  of  commerce. 

One  of  these  rounds  at  St.  Just  has  seats  cut  in  the 
solid  rock  quite  in  the  manner  of  the  ' '  Glory  that  was 
Greece. ' '  Another  at  Perranzabulo,  perhaps  an  imi- 
tative work,  had  its  seats  cut  in  the  turf  of  the  slopes 
of  a  circular  mound  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in 
diameter.  The  Scriptural  Cornish  drama  of  the 
fourteenth  century  known  to  have  been  played  here 
has  a  decorous  Christian  record.  But  Carew  writes 
in  1603  of  the  Cornish  interludes  as  ' '  compiled  with 
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that  grossness  which  accompanied  the  Romans'  old 
comedies."  He  startles  us  when  stating  the  dimen- 
sions of ' '  the  earthen  amphitheatres  the  Cornish  peo- 
ple raised  for  their  miracle  plays,"  on  a  diameter  of 
"some  40  or  50  foot,"  for  by  some  odd  coincidence 
precisely  a  width  of  forty  was  stipulated  in  the  con- 
tract for  Peter  Street,  carpenter  of  London,  to  fol- 
low when  he  built  the  Fortune  like  Shakespeare's 
playhouse — the  Globe. 

The  local  names — "Maumbery"  or  "Mummery 
Ring,"  the  "Bull  Ring"  and  "Beargarden"  link 
these  Roman  rounds  in  direct  line  with  the  well 
known  bear  baiting,  and  bull  baiting  rings  of  Tudor 
London.  They  are  pictorially  shown  in  the  1573 
map  of  London  as  high  fenced-in  round  yards,  with  a 
hut  in  the  middle.  In  their  image  obviously  were 
made  the  Rose,  and  the  Beargarden,  rebuilt  in  1613 
as  the  Hope,  in  the  style  of  the  similar  but  more 
stately  Swan  Theatre.  They  served  the  double  pur- 
pose both  of  sport  and  plays. 

The  native  love  of  "play"  in  its  most  inclusive 
sense  was  characteristic  of  the  English.  Activities 
of  drama  and  sport  coalesced  in  their  playhouses. 
Lombard,  writing  in  1596,  lumps  together  "beare 
baiting,  enterludes,  and  fenceplay  "  at ' '  Paris  garden, 
the  BelSavage,  or  The  Theatre."  Stowe  sets  down 
both  Theatre  and  Curtain  as  "houses  for  the  show 
of  activities,  comedies,  histories,  and  tragedies. ' ' 

After  all,  are  there  many  needed  links  lost  out  of 
so  self-evident  a  chain  of  connection  between  first, 
the  Pagan  Rounds,  then  the  Tudor  Rings,  finally  the 
public  playhouses  of  Shakespeare?  The  theatre 
characterized  by  the  shape  all  these  structures  have 
in  common  may  be  called  the  Folk-Stage  of  England. 
Genesis  and  result  speak  for  themselves. 

Having  reached  this  conclusion  as  the  only  one 
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suiting  the  evidence,  I  am  glad  to  note  that  Karl 
Mantzius,  the  Dane,  in  his  comprehensive  "History 
of  Theatrical  Art,"  finds  it  equally  obvious.  He 
considers  it  just  like  the  English  and  greatly  to  their 
credit,  too,  that  "While  other  nations,  when  the  stage 
was  transferred  from  the  open  air  to  the  interior  of 
a  building,  adapted  themselves  to  circumstances  and 
made  use  of  the  rooms  at  hand — tennis  courts,  ban- 
queting halls,  yards,  etc.,  and  raised  their  platform 
at  one  end  of  the  space,  the  English  adhered  more 
persistently  to  ancient  customs;  though  not  to  the 
stages  formerly  used  for  pageants,  which  were  only 
suitable  for  festal  processions,  or  occasionally  for 
acrobatic  performances,  on  market  days  and  the 
like.  But  why  not  use  the  old  remains  of  Roman 
amphitheatres,  or  imitations  of  them  in  which  had 
been  acted  mysteries  and  miracle  plays?  Why  not 
adhere  to  the  form  which  was  appropriate  to  all 
kinds  of  plays  ?  With  their  habitual  common  sense, 
and  with  a  clever  calculation  of  public  taste,  the  Eng- 
lish arranged  their  first  theatres  with  a  double  pur- 
pose. 

* '  There  already  existed  areas  on  which  such  popu- 
lar entertainments  as  bear  baiting  and  bull  baiting, 
fencing,  rope  dancing  and  so  on  were  performed.  On 
such  an  arena  it  was  easy  to  reconstruct  a  movable 
stage  and  with  the  addition  of  a  building  to  which 
the  actors  might  retire  and  in  which  costumes,  prop- 
erties and  other  material  might  be  kept,  the  national 
English  theatre  was  complete." 

Two  or  three  contemporaneous  witnesses,  how- 
ever, are  worth  many  modern  historians,  and  such 
witnesses  are  not  lacking. 

James  Burbage,  the  joiner,  who  became  a  "com- 
mon player, ' '  may  possibly  not  have  known  when  he 
put  up  the  first  public  play  house  in  London  in  1576 
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— The  Theatre — that  in  its  circular  form  he  was  fol- 
lowing the  pagan  model.  But,  if  he  did  not  know  it, 
the  more  scholarly  clergyman  who  preached  a  sermon 
against  it  at  Paul's  Cross,  the  24th  of  August,  1578, 
knew  very  well.  "How  he  might  with  the  godly 
learned  especially  more  discommende  the  gorgeous 
playing  place  erected  in  the  fields,"  he  "did  not 
knowe,"  he  said,  "than  to  terme  it,  as  they  please  to 
have  it  called,  a  Theatre  that  is  even  after  the  maner 
of  the  olde  heathenish  theatre  at  Eome. ' ' 

The  German  traveler  in  England,  DeWitt,  knew 
it,  too,  when  in  1596  or  thereabouts,  below  the  one 
picture  still  extant  of  a  sixteenth  century  London 
theatre  interior,  he  wrote  in  Latin,  of  the  theatre 
sketched  in  particular  and  of  the  three  other  theatres 
then  in  London,  as  "amphitheatres,"  and  in  form 
' '  an  imitation  of  Roman  work. ' ' 

Heywood  is  another  contemporary  witness  to  the 
current  identification  of  the  circular  public  play- 
houses of  London  with  the  Roman  amphitheatre.  In 
his  Apology  for  Actors  he  makes  Melpomene  speak 
of  "the  round  circle  of  my  spacious  Orbe"  and  also 
of  the  "ancient  Greek  Poets  that  potent  Rome  ac- 
quires and  holdeth  deare.  .  .  .  And  in  their  round 
theatres  flockes  to  heare. ' ' 

Whatever  Christianity  found  in  Britain  of  pagan 
folk-festival  and  custom,  it  overlaid  and  deflected  to 
its  own  purposes,  yet,  it  did  not  altogether  destroy. 
Let  the  Venerable  Bede  bear  witness!  He  says 
Pope  Gregory  was  originally  of  the  opinion  that 
St.  Austin,  the  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  should 
destroy  all  idols,  groves,  and  temples  of  the  savage 
Britons  he  was  sent  to  Christianize.  But  after  he 
reached  the  island,  the  Pope  ordered  him  to  follow  a 
more  politic  course.  Though  the  idols  must  be  de- 
stroyed, groves,  and  temples  and  customs  of  decking 
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their  interiors  with  green  branches — a  curious  and 
interesting  characteristic  of  heathen  ritual  expressly 
mentioned— also  of  building  huts  of  living  green 
boughs,  need  not  be  disturbed. 

In  the  Christianizing  process,  folk  habits  and 
dramatic  ritualistic  instincts  found  in  Britain  were 
employed  in  the  proselyting  manner  appearing  in 
the  early  encouragment  of  mysteries  and  miracle 
plays.  The  institutional  agencies  of  church  and  uni- 
versity intervened  to  tutor  English  drama  in  ecclesi- 
astical and  academically  classic  lines.  But,  mean- 
while, the  older  and  more  indigenous  Influences  secu- 
lar and  traditionally  pagan,  passed  darkly  along  in 
underground  channels  among  the  folk,  to  emerge  in 
their  own  more  self-taught  way  when  the  hour  of  the 
rising  sap  and  the  renaissant  impulse  was  ripe. 

In  the  great  secular  Tudor  period  the  new  leap  of 
creative  energy  came  by  recurrence  to  the  hearty 
native  instinct  for  outdoor  life  and  secular  dramatic 
material.  And  that  material  was  found  in  folk 
legend  and  tales  supplied  by  the  native  English 
poet — Chaucer. 

The  persisting  form  of  the  Greco-Roman  amphi- 
theatre then  naturally  laid  its  mark  upon  the  public 
play  house.  The  circular  shape  demanded  the  pro- 
truding stage  carrying  movement  out  to  the  centre, 
as  the  old  Greek  altar  did.  It  demanded,  too,  the 
accompanying  roofed-over,  double-story  tiring-house 
stage  arrangements  at  the  rear. 

On  this  half-outdoor,  half -indoor  stage  such  sports 
and  tourneys  as  figured  in  the  pageant-plays  of 
Henry  VIII  could  be  presented  to  the  people  with  a 
surpassing  realistic  vividness. 

You  cannot  read  Halle's  florid  contemporary  de- 
scriptions of  the  lively  monarch's  pageant-plays 
without  being  struck  by  the  fertilizing  contact  of  the 
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new  drama  with  sports  and  tourneys,  and  artistically 
contrived  shows  of  bodily  skiU  held  in  the  open. 

Just  to  run  over  a  few  in  the  list  is  enough.  The 
Robin  Hood  horseback  ride  "amaying  from  Green- 
wich to  Shooters  Hill,"  a  haunt  of  highwaymen, 
involving  a  "Maying  pageant"  and  a  mimic  rescue 
from  a  Robin  Hood  company  of  two  hundred  outlaws 
and  ending  with  an  outlaw  banquet  in  the  green- 
wood :  does  not  that  remind  you  of  the  outlaw  scenes 
and  rescue  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Veronal  Does 
not  Falstaff's  "Gadshill"  recur  to  you  I  Can  you 
fail  to  remember  As  You  Like  It  and  the  greenwood 
haunt  of  the  good  duke  where  they  "fleeted  the  time 
carelessly"  and  lived  "like  the  old  Robin  Hood  of 
England ' '  ?  The  pageant  of  the  ' '  Fortress  dangerus 
with  a  castle,  with  towers  and  battlements,  cannuns 
and  chains  of  ironworke  and  such  like,"  whose  walls 
assaulting  knights  might  scale  to  rescue  imprisoned 
ladies :  does  not  that  indicate  to  you  the  thoroughly 
English  paternity  of  the  kind  of  stage  setting  with 
a  battlemented  tower  used  in  Shakespeare's  war 
plays?  This  tower  is  besieged  and  scaled,  entered 
and  taken  in  active  stage  business,  impossible  with- 
out it,  not  only  in  the  English  Histories  from 
Henry  VI  at  the  Rose,  down  to  Henry  V  at  the  Globe, 
but  also  in  Troylus  and .  Cressida,  Macbeth,  and 
Coriolanus. 

The  pageant  of  the  "Riche  Mounte"  with  "The 
allegory  of  the  red  and  white  roses ' ' :  does  not  this 
mate  well  with  Shakespeare's  Temple  Garden  Scene 
of  the  red  and  white  roses? 

The  Pageant  of  the  Maying,  an  allegory  of  spring 
"with  Lady  May  and  Lady  Flora,"  and  this  a  set- 
ting only  for  a  Robin  Hood  play  of  Friar  Tuck,  Maid 
Marian,  Little  John,  and  Robin:  does  not  this  sug- 
gest the  "Observance  to  May"  of  Theseus  in  A  Mid- 
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summer  Night's  Dream? — and  this  a  setting  only 
for  a  love  story  that  is,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  a 
Chaucerian  variant  of  the  Flora  and  May  symbolism. 

The  pageant  of  "the  Castel  and  the  Forest,"  of 
"the  goUdyn  arber  in  the  archeyard  of  plesyer,"  of 
the  "embowered  garden  and  the  ship  men"; — does 
not  the  mere  recital  suffice  to  put  you  always  in  the 
stage  setting  of  castle,  wood  and  orchard  or  garden 
made  familiar  to  you  by  Shakespeare? 

An  active  outdoor  world  of  sport  and  romance 
intermingled,  based  upon  secular  legend  or  history, 
is  ever  present. 

The  staging  of  all  such  pageant-play  material  was 
by  means  of  the  folk-stage  standardized, — if  you 
please,  professionalized,  by  Shakespeare.  Any  such 
romantic  subject-matter  could  be  put  on  for  the  peo- 
ple on  their  folk- stage  without  the  costly  special 
preparation  and  elaborate  constructions  made  at 
court  revels  for  each  occasion. 

That  this  is  what  Shakespeare  accomplished  by 
means  of  the  Folk-Stage  comes  out,  for  example  in 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  His  breezy  and  ath- 
letic stage,  in  practical  result,  it  thus  appears,  was 
a  deft  gathering  up  together  of  somewhat  blind  but 
fundamental  and  formative  folk  impulses,  along  with 
popular  Tudor  court  merry-makings. 

(To  be  concluded  by  Part  II  in  The  Drama  for 
August,  1917.) 

Charlotte  Porter. 
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The  recent  passing  to  a  new  management  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Theatre,  Chicago,  hereafter  to  be  known 
as  The  Play  House,  came  about  not  without  a  feeling 
of  regret  on  the  part  of  a  limited  clientele  who  had 
been  faithful  in  their  attendance  at  this  theatre. 
This  regret  is  accentuated  by  the  knowledge  that  it 
has  not  proved  possible  to  perpetuate  what  was  a 
sincere  effort  to  establish  in  Chicago  a  theatre  where 
intelligent  people  could  in  some  measure  satisfy  their 
longings  for  representative  dramatic  literature. 
Whatever  sins  of  omission  or  commission  the  di- 
rectors of  this  enterprise  were  guilty  of,  they  un- 
doubtedly produced  at  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre  during 
its  two  years  of  activity  a  surprisingly  large  number 
of  worthy  plays.  They  represented  one  of  the  few 
movements  in  America  to  establish  a  repertory  the- 
atre ;  and  the  more  they  experimented  the  more  they 
were  convinced  that  the  best  results  for  American 
drama  will  be  obtained  only  by  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  repertory  organization  under  liberal 
and  advanced  management,  elastic  enough  to  permit 
of  frequent  changes  of  bill  and  cast.  To  do  this  suc- 
cessfully requires  a  moderate  guarantee  fund  for  a 
period  of  four  or  five  years,  when  a  sufficiently  large 
patronage  might  be  established  to  make  it  possible 
to  place  such  a  movement  on  a  self-supporting  basis. 

In  considering  the  career  of  the  Fine  Arts  The- 
atre, one  realizes  that  it  was  unfortunate  that  the 
sobriquet  "high-brow"  was  so  early  attached  to 
everything  that  was  produced  within  its  walls,  for  a 
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prejudice  was  created  which  militated  in  a  large 
measure  against  success  and  which  kept  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  public  away  from  delightful  perform- 
ances. This  attitude  was  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously increased  by  that  of  Chicago's  dramatic 
critics;  it  was  the  vogue  to  refer  to  productions  in 
the  Fine  Arts  Theatre  as  beyond  the  ken  of  the  aver- 
age playgoer.  The  fact  that  the  Chicago  Theatre 
Society  guaranteed  against  loss  many  of  the  produc- 
tions made  at  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre,  further  aug- 
mented this  feeling.  It  was  bad  to  have  plays  pro- 
duced that  lacked  sufficient  appeal  to  enable  them  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet  financially,  but  it  seemed 
worse  that  any  organization  should  actually  guar- 
antee such  efforts — the  public  overlooking  the  fact 
that  not  a  single  one  of  Chicago's  artistic  institu- 
tions, not  the  orchestra,  the  opera  or  the  Art  Insti- 
tute, has  been  able  to  exist  without  a  large  subven- 
tion. Will  anyone  deny  that  the  drama  makes  as 
large  an  appeal  as  either  of  its  sister  arts  ?  And  is 
there  any  good  reason  why  music  and  art  should  be 
actively  supported  and  encouraged  and  the  drama 
neglected?  What  would  have  been  the  fate  of  music 
and  art  in  Chicago  had  there  not  been  generous  sup- 
port meted  out  to  them? 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article,  however,  to 
submit  a  brief  for  the  drama  or  to  attempt  to  excuse 
any  lack  of  success  met  with  in  the  Fine  Arts  Thea- 
tre productions ;  it  is  merely  to  catalogue  the  consid- 
erable number  of  interesting  productions  made ;  most 
of  them  adequately  acted  and  presented.  It  is  the 
more  valuable  to  do  this  since  few  records  are  kept 
of  drama  experiments  west  of  New  York.  Yet  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  real  significance  of  the  new 
movement  in  drama  is  traced  most  largely  in  the 
pioneer  work  of  the  West  and  Middle  West.     One 
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hears  constantly  of  the  New  Theatre  fiasco  of  New 
York,  yet  no  writers  on  the  drama  consider  the  three 
earlier,  though  less  expensive,  ventures  tried  out  in 
Chicago,  ventures  each  presenting  a  repertory  com- 
paring favorably  with  that  of  the  New  Theatre.  The 
record  here  made  may  aid  a  little  to  show  how  wide- 
spread is  the  demand  for  more  artistic  drama  and 
how  far  at  least  one  typical  city  west  of  Albany  has 
gone  toward  getting  it.  From  this  list  all  amateur 
productions  will  be  omitted.  Perusing  this  tabula- 
tion will  afford  at  least  to  those  who  were  interested 
some  satisfaction.  And  possibly  the  time,  money  and 
effort  given  by  the  small  number  of  guarantors  will 
prove,  when  they  survey  the  result  of  their  work,  to 
have  been  not  altogether  wasted.  The  entire  list  of 
productions  at  this  theatre  includes  some  eighty-five 
separate  and  distinct  plays. 

The  first  dramatic  offering  presented  at  the  recon- 
structed Fine  Arts  Theatre  was  a  week  of  the  Coburn 
players  in  classic  drama,  commencing  November  18, 
1912.  This  earnest  and  capable  group  of  players 
made  four  productions — two  Greek  plays,  Electra 
and  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  by  Euripides,  and  Macbeth 
and  Twelfth  Night  by  Shakespeare.  These  produc- 
tions were  characterized  by  simple  scenery  and  by 
fine  diction ;  especially  noteworthy  were  the  readings 
in  the  Greek  plays  of  Mrs.  Coburn. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  next  attraction,  the 
productions  of  the  Hull  House  players,  should  be 
classed  as  amateur  or  professional,  but  it  is  fair  to 
mention  the  repertory  presented  in  their  week's  en- 
gagement, namely  Justice  and  the  Pigeon  by  Gals- 
worthy, and  the  Tragedy  of  Nan  by  Masefield. 

A  two  weeks'  engagement  of  Winthrop  Ames' 
company  in  The  Affairs  of  Anatol,  by  Schnitzler, 
followed  closely.    This  was  a  very  complete  produc- 
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tion,  enlisting  the  services  of  John  Barrymore,  Os- 
wald Yorke,  Doris  Keane  and  Katherine  Emmet. 

Next  came  a  four  weeks '  engagement  of  the  Irish 
Players,  which  was  extremely  successful,  both  artist- 
ically and  financially.  The  plays  produced  during 
this  engagement  were  The  Hour  Glass,  The  Countess 
Cathleen,  A  Pot  of  Broth,  Kathleen-ni-Houlihan  by 
Yeats,  Birthright  and  Maurice  Harte  by  T.  C.  Mur- 
ray, The  Rising  of  the  Moon,  The  Gaol-Gate,  Spread- 
ing the  News,  Coats,  Hyacinth  Halvey,  The  Work- 
House  Ward,  Darner's  Gold  and  The  Jackdaw  by  Lady 
Gregory,  Patriots  by  Lennox  Robinson,  The  Playboy 
of  the  Western  World,  The  Shadow  of  the  Glen, 
Riders  to  the  Sea  by  Synge,  The  Family  Failing  and 
The  Building  Fund  by  Wm.  Boyle,  The  Shewing  Up 
of  Blanco  Posnet  by  George  Bernard  Shaw,  Mixed 
Marriage  and  The  Magnanimous  Lover  by  St.  John 
G.  Irvine.  This  engagement  brought  the  Irish  Players 
to  Chicago  in  the  zenith  of  their  powers  and  enlisted 
the  services  of  Sarah  Allgood,  J.  M.  Kerrigan,  Sid- 
ney J.  Morgan,  Arthur  Sinclair,  Eithne  Magee  and 
many  others. 

The  next  attraction  marked  another  financial  and 
artistic  success,  Hindle  Wakes  by  Stanley  Houghton, 
the  brilliant  young  English  playwright  who  died  three 
years  ago.  The  Chicago  Theatre  Society  rescued  the 
company  on  the  eve  of  their  return  to  England  after 
failing  in  New  York.  The  play  made  an  almost  sen- 
sational success,  ran  for  some  six  weeks  in  the  Fine 
Arts  Theatre  and  then  was  removed  to  a  larger  the- 
atre, continuing  six  or  seven  weeks  more.  The  play 
created  a  tremendous  amount  of  discussion.  The 
acting  of  Herbert  Lomas,  Emily  Poloni,  and  Whit- 
ford  Kane  in  this  production  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. 

The  next  engagement  was  again  an  important  one 
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— that  for  four  weeks  of  Miss  Horniman's  Company, 
from  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  Manchester,  England. 
During  their  season  they  produced  the  following 
plays :  What  the  Public  Wants  by  Arnold  Bennett, 
The  Tragedy  of  Nan  by  Masefield,  The  Silver  Box 
by  Galsworthy,  Candida  by  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
Makeshifts  by  Gertrude  L.  Robins,  Miles  Dixon  by 
Gilbert  Cannan,  The  School  for  Scandal  and  The 
Rivals  by  Sheridan,  and  Goldsmith's  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer.  These  plays  were  excellently  acted  by  an 
evenly  balanced  company  and  were  among  the  most 
enjoyable  of  the  Fine  Arts  productions;  especially 
perfect  were  the  productions  of  What  the  Public 
Wants,  The  Silver  Box,  Miles  Dixon  and  Candida. 

The  concluding  engagement  of  the  theatre's  first 
season  was  a  brief  engagement  of  the  distinguished 
actress,  Edith  Wynne  Matthison,  who  revived  Every- 
man; in  addition  she  produced  two  of  her  husband 's, 
Charles  Rann  Kennedy's,  plays,  The  Terrible  Meek 
and  The  Necessary  Evil,  and  two  short  plays.  At  the 
Mitre  by  Margaret  TurnbuU  and  A  Miracle  by  Gran- 
ville Barker.    This  engagement  lasted  for  five  weeks. 

During  the  summer  of  1913,  Charles  R.  Hopkins, 
who  now  operates  the  Punch  and  Judy  Theatre  of 
New  York,  produced  an  original  comedy  by  himself, 
entitled  How  Much  Is  a  Million. 

The  first  production  of  the  season  of  1913-14  was 
The  Yellow  Jacket  by  Hazelton  and  Benrimo.  This 
unique  theatrical  attraction,  which  had  previously 
failed  at  a  larger  Chicago  theatre,  was  brought  back 
by  the  Chicago  Theatre  Society  and  enjoyed  a  suc- 
cessful run  of  five  weeks  at  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre. 

The  inauguration  of  the  repertory  season  under 
the  direction  of  B.  Iden  Payne  followed.  It  was  the 
hope  of  the  Chicago  Theatre  Society  that  this  might 
start  a  permanent  repertory  organization,  and  doubt- 
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less  could  the  movement  have  been  continued  for  a 
couple  of  years  longer,  profiting  by  the  mistakes  of 
the  first  season,  something  permanent  might  have 
resulted.  A  number  of  extremely  interesting  produc- 
tions were  made,  but  as  a  whole  they  suffered  from 
lack  of  preparation  and  the  effort  to  do  too  much  in  a 
short  space  of  time.  The  company  was  headed  by 
Walter  Hampden,  Mona  Limerick  and  Whitford 
Kane.  The  productions  made  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Payne  were  as  follows:  The  Master  of  the 
House,  Phipps  and  Independent  Means  by  Stanley 
Houghton,  A  Florentine  Tragedy  by  Oscar  Wilde, 
Press  Cuttings  and  Widower's  Houses  by  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  Lonesomelike  by  Harold  Brighouse, 
The  Death  of  Tintagiles  by  Maeterlinck,  Rococo  by 
Granville  Barker,  The  Game  of  Chess  and  Barbara 
by  Kenneth  S.  Goodman,  The  Troth  by  Rutherford 
Mayne,  Dolly  Reforming  Herself  by  Henry  Arthur 
Jones,  The  Whispering  Well  by  F.  H.  Rose,  Cowards 
by  Robert  M.  Lovett  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Phyl  by  Cicely  Hamilton,  The  Man  Eagle  by  Harriet 
Monroe,  The  Swan  Song  by  Anton  Tchekoff,  and 
Measure  for  Measure  by  Shakespeare,  performed  in 
the  Elizabethan  manner. 

The  Irish  Players  played  a  return  engagement  fol- 
lowing the  Payne  repertory  season  and  produced,  in 
addition  to  the  plays  heretofore  mentioned.  The  Well 
of  the  Saints  and  Deirdre  of  the  Sorrows  by  Synge, 
Sovereign  Love  by  T.  C.  Murray,  The  Clancy  Name 
by  Lennox  Robinson,  The  Country  Dressmaker  by 
George  Fitzmaurice,  The  King 's  Threshold  by  Yeats, 
Duty  by  Seumas  O'Brien,  The  Canavans  by  Lady 
Gregory,  The  Eloquent  Dempsey  by  Wm.  Boyle. 

The  next  engagement  was  a  highly  satisfactory 
and  successful  one — ^Winthrop  Ames'  exquisite  pro- 
duction of  Prunella  by  Lawrence  Housman  and  Gran- 
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ville  Barker,  which  enlisted  the  services  of  Mar- 
guerite Clarke  and  Ernest  Glendenning.  This  en- 
gagement lasted  three  weeks. 

The  season  of  1914  closed  with  a  production  of 
Chanfje  by  J.  0.  Francis,  a  Welsh  prize  play,  which 
was  beautifully  acted  by  a  splendid  cast. 

The  last  two  engagements  at  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre  ■ 
were  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Players'  Pro- 
ducing Company  and  included  Consequences  by  H.  F. 
Eubenstein,  a  brilliant  Jewish  comedy,  enlisting  the 
services  of  Mary  Servoss,  Herbert  Druce,  Elliott 
Dexter,  Gaston  Mervale  and  other  well  known  actors. 
Following  this  came  the  highly  successful  production 
of  Alice  in  Wonderland,  dramatized  by  Alice  Ger- 
stenberg,  with  scenery  by  Wm.  P.  Henderson  and 
music  by  Eric  Delamarter,  a  Chicago  production 
throughout.  This  was  highly  praised  by  the  critics 
and  enjoyed  a  successful  run  of  five  weeks  and  then 
was  transferred  to  New  York,  where  it  ran  success- 
fully for  four  weeks  more.  During  this  engagement 
there  were  presented  four  short  plays :  The  Burglar 
Who  Failed  by  St.  John  Hankin,  Criminals  by 
George  Middleton,  Conscience  by  Oren  Taft  of  Chi- 
cago, and  By  Ourselves  by  Ludwig  Fulda. 

The  Fine  Arts  Theatre,  now  The  Playhouse,  has 
been  given  over  in  part  to  the  moving  picture  and 
fewer  dramatic  productions  are  made  there.  This 
year  it  has,  however,  housed  the  Washington  Square 
Players,  the  Portmanteau  Theatre,  and  The  Lodger, 
two  at  least  with  some  financial  success.  It  is  hoped 
by  the  new  management  that  with  a  new  name  and  the 
"movie"  atijlo sphere,  the  theatre  may  survive  the 
curse  of  having  been  the  home  of  so  many  "cul- 
tural," though  enjoyable,  dramatic  offerings. 

AbTHXJB  BiSSEIii. 


A  POOR  PROP  FOR  PROPAGANDA 

Un  Drama  Nuevo,  by  Tamayo  y  Baus.     Published 
by  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America 

The  recent  death  of  Jose  Echegaray  has  turned 
one's  thoughts  to  Spain  in  grateful  admiration  of  the 
grand  old  man  who  with  that  versatility  often  dis- 
played by  Latin  natures  achieved  eminence  as  states- 
man, mathematician,  scientist  and  dramatist.  An 
American,  when  he  thinks  about  it  at  all,  should  feel 
some  chagrin  that  he  knows  so  little  about  a  land 
historically  connected  with  his  own.  With  such 
thoughts  in  his  mind  it  is  with  genuine  pleasure  of 
anticipation  that  he  picks  up  the  ninetieth  publication 
of  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America  hoping  that  it 
will  mean  as  great  a  stimulus  to  his  intellect  and 
sensations  as  the  contact  with  the  original  paintings 
of  SoroUa  and  Zuloaga,  made  accessible  to  us  by  the 
efforts  of  this  organization.  The  admirer  of  the 
Spanish  Electra  and  El  Gran  Galeoto  will  be  more 
keenly  interested  when  he  discovers  that  this  new 
volume  is  a  translation  of  Un  Drama  Nuevo,  a 
tragedy  in  three  acts,  by  Don  Manuel  Tamayo  y 
Bans. 

The  volume  is  a  product  of  amateurishness; — 
money  providing  the  tangible  result  of  enthusiasm. 
Eight  blank  sheets  of  Berkshire  Text  precede  the 
false  title  page,  four  blank  sheets  of  the  same  good 
paper  follow  the  liver  pad  notice  of  the  Champaign 
printers  who  "did  the  job." 

Here  are  all  marks  of  the  careless  amateur  and 
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inexperienced  proofreader ;  even  to  the  narrow  strip 
inserted  in  binding  to  bear  the  necessary  Corrigenda. 
Even  the  mistakes  are  not  all  gleaned; — on  page  56 
the  possessive  pronoun  hers  is  printed  with  an  apos- 
trophe. One  shudders  to  think  how  his  would  have 
appeared. 

Mr.  Fitz-Gerald,  Member  of  the  Hispanic  Society, 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Spanish  Eoyal  Acad- 
emy, Department  of  Romance  Languages,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  and  the  late  Mr.  Guild,  Associate  in 
English,  University  of  Illinois,  have  introduced  the 
drama  with  three  such  bows  as  Monsieur  Jourdain 
delighted  to  make, — a  Dedication,  a  Foreword,  and 
an  Introduction.  The  last  of  these  gives  a  rapid 
sketch  of  Tamayo's  career,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  most  of  his  dramas  were  adaptations 
from  the  work  of  others,  until  he  "was  to  attain  still 
greater  heights,  and  after  a  period  of  silence  he  pro- 
duced what  by  most  critics  is  considered  his  greatest 
work,  Un  Drama  Nuevo  (1867)."  At  the  end  of  an 
olla  podrida  of  the  plot  we  are  assured  that  all  the 
characters  "are  lovable  in  varying  degrees;  and 
Yorrick,  Alice,  and  Edmund  fill  us  with  pity  as  well. ' ' 
Three  lovable  persons  seem  an  abundance; — one's 
curiosity  mounts.  It  soars  when  the  paragraph  ends : 
"Un  Drama  Nuevo  is  one  of  the  great  plays  of  all 
literature." 

So  on  to  the  generously  spaced,  wide-margined 
pages !  The  Characters  hold  us  for  a  second ; — here 
is  dear  old  "Yorrick,  comedian  in  Shakespeare's 
company," — the  old  friend  of  Hamlet,  one  supposes; 
— ^now  dowered,  as  Jephthah  with  one  fair  daughter, 
with  a  wife,  Alice.  Here,  too,  are  an  Author;  a 
Stage-Prompter;  Walton,  tragedian,  whose  name 
no  researches  in  stage  lore  have  ever  brought  to 
light ;  and  Shakespeare !    Yes,  actually,  Shakespeare 
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in  a  drama !    Perhaps  this  is  why  the  tragedy  is  so 
distinctive.    That  must  be  it ! 

It  certainly  could  not  be  the  story.  Even  in  1867 
the  plot  in  which  a  young  protege  falls  in  love  with 
his  benefactor's  lawful  wife  could  not  have  been  so 
decidedly  novel.  Nor  could  the  husband's  discovery 
of  their  guilty  love  from  an  envious  heavy  villain 
warrant  the  adjective.  Nor  could  the  catastrophe, 
in  which  the  husband,  acting  in  a  drama  the  coun- 
terpart of  his  actual  position,  really  kills  his  wife's 
young  lover  on  the  stage,  while  the  good  friend 
Shakespeare  begs  the  audience  to  "Pray  for  the 
slain !  Ay,  pray  also  for  the  slayers ! ' '  induce  any- 
one except  its  author  to  consider  it  worth  reading, 
or  its  translators  to  label  it  as  "one  of  the  great 
plays  of  all  literature." 

Its  one  novelty  is  an  assumption  of  such  enormous 
ignorance  or  wrong-headedness  that  any  high  school 
pupil  would  have  advised  against  its  publication  in 
English.  Alice  is  "a  member  of  Shakespeare's  com- 
pany. ' '  Everybody  knows  that  no  women  appeared 
in  public  performances  of  the  Elizabethan  theatre. 
Yet  Alice  "joined  your  Company,"  and  at  last  "one 
day  playing  Romeo  and  Juliet — animated  by  the 
flame  of  the  beautiful  fiction — with  all  eyes  fixed 
upon  us — then  my  lips, — nay,  my  heart — asked  her 
gently:  'Dost  thou  love  me?'"  The  entire  last 
scene  shows  her  acting  upon  the  Shakespearean 
stage ! 

This  Gargantuan  absurdity  is  likely  to  obscure  the 
translation  itself.  The  English  is  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully made,  for  "made"  it  is.  A  character  is 
described  in  a  stage  direction  as  "weeping  heavily." 
One  would  like  to  see  that. 

The  prevalent  stiff-stiltedness  of  such  lines  for 
the  actor  as,  "Still  friends  are  we?"  and  during  the 
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breathlessness  of  a  plan  to  flee,  * '  There 's  a  bark  sets 
sail  for  some  far  clime,"  with  all  its  romantic  non- 
chalence  of  destination,  is  rudely  jolted  by  one  up-to- 
date  meaning;  for  when  threatened  with  death,  the 
heroine  passionately  cries,  "Let  me  sense  its 
coming. ' ' 

The  whole  volume  has  become  so  deliciously  and 
seriously  funny  that  one  turns  to  the  introduction 
again.  "Un  Drama  Nuevo  is  one  of  the  great  plays 
of  all  literature." 

The  Hispanic  Society  of  America  should  present 
worthy  material  to  bring  us  closer  to  Spain. 

Claeence  Steatton, 


ALEXANDER  L.  laELLAND 


HE  youngest  and — at  least,  during  his 
lifetime — the  most  popular  of  the  "big 
four"  in  modern  Norwegian  literature 
was  Alexander  L.  Kielland,  the  author 
of  the  following  play.  His  career  has 
in  one  respect  perhaps  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  literature :  Thirty  years  old 
he  published  his  first  book,  a  small  volume  of  short 
stories,  Noveletter,  which  made  him  famous  over- 
night; he  was  barely  forty  when  he  wrote  his  last 
book,  and  no  inducement  held  out  to  him  by  the  pub- 
lishers could  induce  him  to  write  another  line.  He 
became  a  writer  because  he  had  something  to  say; 
when  he  had  said  what  he  wanted  to  say,  he  laid  down 
his  pen.  Yet,  these  ten  short  years  were  sufficient  to 
secure  him  a  place  among  the  greatest  writers  Scan- 
dinavia has  produced. 

It  is  upon  his  short  stories  and  novels  that  Alex- 
ander Kielland 's  fame  rests,  Garman  and  Worse 
(1880)  and  Shipper  Worse  (1882)  being  considered 
the  best  of  his  larger  works.  In  these  he  presents  a 
veritable  gallery  of  life-like  figures,  real  flesh  and 
blood  men  and  women,  pulsating  with  life  and  actu- 
ality. 

What  gave  to  his  work  a  seductive  charm  all  its 
own  was  the  style,  the  language,  elegant,  piquant, 
gracious,  witty;  nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  done 
in  Norway  before.  The  critics  said  it  was  Daudet 
transplanted  to  Norwegian  soil,  and  it  is  undeniable 
that  there  is  much  in  common  between  the  author  of 
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the  Nabob  and  his  Norwegian  confrere.  Never,  be- 
fore or  after,  has  any  one  written  the  Norwegian  lan- 
guage as  Kielland  did. 

His  first  dramatic  venture  was  a  little  one  act 
"proverbe"  Paa  Hjemveien  (On  His  Way  Home) 
which  made  an  impression  owing  to  the  strangeness 
and  originality  of  the  central  idea:  A  former  "big 
business"  man  is  on  his  way  home  from  the  peniten- 
tiary where  he  has  served  a  term  for  having  com- 
mitted forgery;  the  various  views  in  regard  to  the 
way  he  ought  to  be  received  by  his  family  and  former 
friends  form  the  subject-matter  of  the  play. 

Then  came  Det  Hele  Er  Ingenting  (All  is  Vanity), 
a  melancholy  dialogue  between  two  lovers,  Hans 
Majestaets  Foged,  a  play  in  two  acts  which  was  given 
at  the  National  Theatre  with  mediocre  success.  Tre 
Par  (Three  Couples)  was  produced  in  1886  and  was 
well  received.  The  next  year  he  published  Betty's 
Formynder  (Betty's  Guardian),  and  in  1888  Profes- 
sor en  (The  Professor). 


THREE  COUPLES 

A  Play  in  Three  Acts 


by 
AliExandeb  L.  Kielland 


teanslated  prom  the  norwegian  by 
Henby  Lindangeb 


Persons  of  the  Play 

Mb.  Sandberg 
Mrs.  Sandberg 
Mr.  Friedeman 
Mrs.  Fbiedeman 
Mr.  Waage 
Miss  Svendsen 
A  Maid 
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ACT  ONE 

The  sitting-room  in  the  Sandberg  house.  In  the 
back  wall  is  a  large  window  with  flowers  in  front. 
Through  it  one  glimpses  moonlight  and  snow  on 
the  trees.  At  first  the  only  light  in  the  room  comes 
from  the  grate.  Mrs.  Sandberg  is  lying  on  a  sofa 
banked  by  large  green  plants;  Mr.  Sandberg  is 
buried  in  an  imrnense  arm-chair  in  front  of  the  fire. 

Mks.  Sandbeeg.    Are  you  asleep,  Theodore? 

Me.  Sandbekg.    Yes. 

Mks.  Sandbeeg.     But  I  see  there  is  light  in  your 
cigar. 

Mb.  Sandbekg.    I  am  smoking  in  my  sleep. 

Mks.  Sandbeeg.    There  is  something  I  would  like 
to  do. 

Me.  Sandbeeg.     Do  I  need  to  come  in  on  it? 

Mes.   Sandbekg.    Yes,   dear,  you  have  to   come 
along. 

Me.  Sandbeeg.     Is  it  very  strenuous  ? 

Mes.  Sandbeeg.     No — and  such  fun.    I'm  sure  you 
would  have  a  good  time. 

Me.  Sandbeeg.     Thanks  I    I  am  very  comfortable ; 
so  for  my  sake  you  don 't  need  to — 

Mrs.    Sandbeeg.     Listen,    Theodore;    don't    you 
think  it  is  a  little  bit  dull  afternoons? 

Me.  Sandbeeg.     Terribly. 

Mes.  Sandbeeg.     As  for  me  I  need  a  little  bracing 
up,  a  little  airing,  a  little  change. 
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Mb.  Sandbeeg.  [Fully  awake] — ^You  too?  It  is 
exactly  what  I've  been  thinking  of.  We're  going  to 
the  dogs,  both  of  us — in  fact,  everybody  here,  for 
lack  of  change,  life. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [Rising] — I  believe  it's  our  own 
fault. 

Mb.  Sandbebg.     I  think  so,  too. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  We  are  free;  we  can  do  as  we 
please. 

Mr.  Sandberg.     But  we  don 't. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [She  goes  towards  the  window] 
— Just  imagine;  here  we  young  people  are  sitting 
round  the  stove,  simmering,  while  the  moon  is  shin- 
ing and  the  sleighbells  are  tinkling,  and  the  ice  is  so 
temptingly  smooth.  Do  you  know,  Theodore,  noth- 
ing is  so  tempting  to  me  as  a  sleighride  on  the  ice ! 

Mr.  Sandberg.     Tempting?     To  what! 

Mrs.  Sandberg.     To — joy — and — 

Mr.  Sandberg.     And  love? 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  All  right,  you  monster,  if  you  're 
bound  to  give  it  a  name.  [Bending  over  his  chair.] 
Tearing  over  the  ice,  warmly  dressed,  close  together, 
the  horses  bounding  along,  the  bells  tinkling,  and,  oh ! 
the  moonlight ! 

Mr.  Sandberg.  Don 't  talk  about  it,  Jane ;  it  makes 
me  desperate  to  think  of  it. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.     Desperate?    Why? 

Mr.  Sandberg.  Because  all  those  things  are  so 
far  away,  memories  of  the  past,  lost  behind  the  wed- 
ding carriage. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  Nonsense,  Theodore,  it's  our 
owTi  fault ;  we  live  too  monotonously,  too  respectably. 

Mr.  Sandberg.     Indeed  we  do. 

Mrs.  Sandbeeg.  We  are  too  much  taken  up  with 
ourselves — and  with  little  Carl.  This  quiet  family 
life  shuts  us  out  from  the  world.    What  we  need  is — 
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Mb.  Sandbeeg.     More  freedom. 

Mrs.  Sandbekg.  Or  using  the  freedom  we  have. 
Come  on ;  let's  hitch  up  and  have  a  sleighride.  That's 
what  I  wanted  to  ask  of  you. 

Mb.  Sandbekg.     We  two?    Together? 

Mrs.  Sandbekg.  Of  course,  Theodore,  warmly 
wrapped  up,  close  together,  come  on! 

Me.  Sandbekg.  But  it  seemed  to  me  you  talked  of 
change  ? 

Mrs.  Sandbekg.  Well,  isn't  that  a  change  from 
these  evenings  around  the  stove? 

Mr.  Sandberg.     And  freedom? 

Mrs.  Sandbekg.  Oh!  there  is  no  sensation  so 
glorious  as  shooting  over  the  ice  like  jingling  shad- 
ows. 

Mr.  Sandbekg.     But  we  two?    Always  we  two? 

Mrs.  Sandberg.     Of  course. 

[The  maid  brings  a  lamp.'\ 

Mrs.  Sandbekg.  [Looking  at  her  husband']  Ah!  I 
see.  We  misunderstand  each  other.  [She  busies 
herself  arranging  the  ivindow  curtains  until  the  maid 
has  gone  out.]  You  are  thinking  of  a  change  of  com- 
pany— more  freedom  in  this  respect — 

Mr.  Sandbekg.  It  struck  me  as  rather  queer  that 
we  were  of  one  mind. 

Mrs.  Sandbekg.     And  you  could  believe  that  I — 

Mk.  Sandbekg.  Dear,  I  did  not  see  you;  it  was 
almost  dark,  and  in  the  beginning  I  was  half  asleep, 
you  know. 

Mrs.  Sandbekg.  So  that  in  all  probability  it  was 
your  beautiful  dreams  you  were  continuing.  [She 
rolls  her  sewing-table  in  front  of  the  grate,  places  a 
screen  to  protect  her  from  the  heat  and  arranges  her 
work.] 

Mr.  Sandbekg.  [Rising] — Hm!  already  time  to 
light  up.    [He  looks  at  the  clock  on  the  mantel-piece.] 
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Pretty  near  seven.  I  must  have  really  slept,  then. 
Miss  Svendsen  is  coming  out  here ;  I  want  to  see  her 
books.  We  are  still  rather  unused  to  having  ladies 
in  our  office.  Will  you  show  her  into  the  study  when 
she  comes  ? 

Mes.  Sandberg.    And  my  sleighride? 

Mb.  Sandbeeg.  Our  sleighride?  Listen,  Jane, 
wouldn't  you  think  it  ridiculous  if  we  two  went  out 
sleighriding  simply  to  have  a  moonlight  ride? 

Mes.  Sandberg.     Not  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Sandbeeg.  But  wouldn't  you  rather  ride  with 
some  one  else? 

Mrs.  Sandbeeg.    Would  you? 

Mb.  Sandbeeg.  Well,  supposing  I  would?  Don't 
get  angry ;  there  are  a  number  of  things  I  have  begun 
thinking  of  lately. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  Since  Waage  came  back  from 
Paris. 

Mb.  Sandberg.  Not  at  all.  I  am  not  a  man  to  be 
influenced  by  anybody;  besides,  I  do  not  need  Jens 
Waage  to  know  Paris.  Really,  I  have  always  been 
aware  of  the  defects  of  our  social  system. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.    I  have  never  noticed  that  before. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  You  shouldn't  laugh,  my  friend; 
it's  serious  enough  and  you  feel  it  yourself,  uncon- 
sciously. This  lassitude,  this  nausea,  this  craving 
for  something  different  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  deep  down  in  society,  like  the  dragon 
at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  this  dragon  is  called — 

Mrs.  Sandberg.    Is  called  ? 

Me.  Sandberg.     Married  life. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  I  expected  it.  If  you  had  a  little 
more  time  to  read,  Theodore,  you  'd  see  that  all  this 
modem  sneering  at  married  life  is  nothing  but  a  new 
form  for  the  oldtime  abuse  of  us  women. 
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Mr.  Sandbeeg.  I  don't  care  a  rap  about  litera- 
ture, that  is,  except  the  French.  But  I  study  life  at 
close  range,  don't  you  see.  My  business  gives  me  a 
much  greater  opportunity  for  knowing  life  as  it  is 
than  they  have,  those  scribblers  who  eke  out  an  ex- 
istence— 

Mbs.  Sandbebg.  It  is  not  becoming  in  you  to  speak 
ill  of  literature.  I  respect  your  thorough  commer- 
cial training,  as  you  know,  but  you  must  admit  that 
in  purely  literary  matters — 

Mb.  Sandbeeg.  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you. 
I  know  what  is  coming.  As  soon  as  you  mention 
books  or  learning,  there  he  comes.  It  is  as  in  the  new 
operas :  no  sooner  begins  the  leitmotiv  to  snuffle 
down  in  the  bassoons,  presto,  there's  the  fellow  to 
match  on  the  stage.  Now  it  is  Friedeman  who  is 
coming,  the  learned  Friedeman,  the  brilliant  Friede- 
man, your  Friedeman. 

Mbs.  Sandbeeg.  [Laughing] — Poor  Friedeman! 
Are  you  going  to  drag  him  in  again?  What  a  hypo- 
crite you  are,  Theodore ! 

Me.  Sandbeeg.     It 

Mbs.  Sandbeeg.  Yes,  you.  When  Friedeman  is 
here  you  are  as  nice  as  can  be,  but  when  he  is  away 
you  don't  know  enough  nasty  things  to  say  about 
him 

Mb.  Sandbeeg.  [He  seats  himself  beside  her.]  I 
have  to  be  nice  to  your  friends  when  they  call  on  you. 

Mbs.  Sandbeeg.  No,  no;  that  won't  work.  I  see 
what  you  are  driving  at.  You  'U  make  it  appear  that 
he  comes  for  my  sake.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
he  oppresses  you. 

Mb.  Sandbeeg.  The  friend  of  the  wife  almost  al- 
ways oppresses  the  husband. 

Mes.  Sandbeeg.  Nonsense,  Theodore,  you  feel  his 
superiority. 
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Mb.  Sandbekg.  Not  at  all.  A  bit  of  a  school 
teacher  like  him  whose  wife's  money  enables  him  to 
idle  away  his  time  in  writing  books  nobody  reads  ex- 
cept you  I  Bah!  Poetry!  We  all  wrote  poetry  in 
our  youth. 

Mrs.  Sandbeeg.  That's  what  all  men  are  saying 
now,  I've  noticed.    You,  too,  Theodore? 

Mr.  Sandbebg.  [Slightly  embarrased] — Yes,  that 
is,  I  tried  to,  of  course. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.     How  did  it  turn  out,  your  poetry  1 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [Flippantly] — Such  poetry  is  all 
equally  bad.  The  sooner  it  is  consigned  to  the  flames, 
the  better. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  Yours  made  an  immense  bonfire, 
I'll  wager. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [Offended] — Oh !  perhaps  you  un- 
derestimate me  a  bit  too  much,  Jane. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  But,  dear;  I'm  only  joking.  You 
can't  say  I  underestimate  you  because  I  claim  that 
Ludvig  Friedeman  is  your  superior  in  certain  mat- 
ters. 

Mr,  Sandberg.  Superior ! — superior,  Friedeman  1 
Bah!  No,  I'll  tell  you  who  is  becoming  superior  in 
certain  matters. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.     Jens  Waage? 

Mr.  Sandberg.  Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  That's  an- 
other thing  you  've  learnt  of  Friedeman,  to  interrupt 
a  fellow  when  he  is  talking,  with  some  word  wliich 
does  not  fit  in  at  all.  No,  my  dear,  the  one  I  begin  to 
find  superior  is  yourself. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  I?  Come,  sit  down  here;  let  me 
hear. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  At  first,  in  the  dark,  when  I  mis- 
understood you — 

Mrs.  Sandberg.     When  you  were  so  naughty — 
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Mr.  Sandbeeg.  When  you  were  provoked  because 
I  could  believe — 

Mrs.  Sandbeeg.  Yes,  indeed!  Imagine  that  I 
would  like  to  change — 

Mr.  Sandberg.     Just  then  it  was — 

Mrs.  Sandberg.    What? 

Mr.  Sandberg.  Just  then  it  was  you  who  were 
superior. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  But,  dear,  we  are  superior,  we 
women,  in  that  respect,  because  we  never  have  such 
impure  thoughts. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [He  laughs] — Well,  now  it's  your 
turn  to  misunderstand ;  you  are  my  superior  because 
you  've  gone  far  ahead  of  me.  What  I  was  dreaming 
of  and  wishing  for,  you  have  fixed  up  for  yourself 
long  ago.  And  then  this  injured  air  that  I  could  be- 
lieve anything  like  that  of  you!  Really,  Jane,  you 
are  superior,  just  now. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  What  detestable  expressions  you 
are  using:  "fixed  up"  for  myself.  What  do  you 
mean! 

Mr.  Sandberg.  Listen!  When  in  my  great  sim- 
plicity— 

Mrs.  Sandberg.     In  your  great  what? 

Mr.  Sandberg.  In  my  immense  innocence  I  am 
dreaming  of  a  little  more  freedom,  variety,  you  have 
already  realized  the  dream  on  your  part :  you  have 
freedom,  and  you  use  it;  you  have  variety;  you  have 
your  Friedeman. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [Smiling] — Now  again?  You 
don't  happen  to  be — 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [Before  the  mirror] — Ha  ha!  Of 
Friedeman?  No,  my  girl.  Besides,  I  agree  with  you 
— absolutely — not  exactly  in  your  choice  of  person — 
that's  a  matter  of  taste — ^but  in  principle. 
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Mbs.  Sandbebg.  You've  become  rather  frivolous, 
it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Sandbero.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is — as  you 
said  yourself  before  the  lamps  were  lit — our  life  is 
too  humdrum,  especially  for  us  young,  married  men. 
On  one  hand  our  wives  are  watching  us  like  regular 
hawks;  on  the  other  hand,  the  young  girls  are  so 
afraid  of  us  that  they  scream  as  soon  as  we  look  at 
them. 

Mrs.  Sandbero.     That's  news  to  me,  Theodore. 

Mr.  Sandbero.  Lord!  What  a  fool  I've  been. 
One  ought  to  arrange  ones '  self  like  you  with — 

Mrs.  Sandbero.  There's  on  my  part,  I  can  assure 
you,  no  objection  to  your  arranging  yourself — as 
you  call  it — with  Laura  Friedeman — 

Mr.  Sandbero.  Because  you  know  I  don't  like 
Mrs.  Friedeman.  But  supposing  it  were  some  one 
else,  one  whom  I  liked,  liked  very  much,  what  would 
you  say,  theni 

Mrs.  Sandbero.  If  the  relations  were  as  between 
Mr.  Friedeman  and  me  I  certainly  should  say  noth- 
ing. But  I  know  you ;  you  wouldn't  be  satisfied  with 
that;  you  would  go  farther  and  farther — yes,  you 
would,  for  that 's  the  way  you  men  are. 

Mr.  Sandbero.  May  I  ask  of  what  sex  Friede- 
man is  ? 

Mrs.  Sandbero.  He  is  neuter — that  is  to  me,  and 
that's  why  I  like  him.  But  you've  brought  some 
abominable  ideas  home  from  the  boulevards. 

Mr.  Sandbero.     The  mere  idea  makes  you  angry. 

Mrs.  Sandbero.  It's  not  that,  but  you  are  teasing 
tne;  you  talk  as  if  we  were  already  tired  of  each 
other. 

Mr.  Sandbero.  You  say  "already";  then  you 
think  yourself  it 's  got  to  come  some  day.  But  that 's 
exactly  what  I  want  to  prevent.    Don't  you  see,  we 
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married  people  in  this  country  live  too  intimately; 
there's  too  much  wear  and  tear.  Married  life — let 
me  tell  you  how  married  life  ought  to  be. — I  hear 
sleighbells.  Somebody  is  driving  up  at  the  door.  It 
must  be  Friedeman ;  I  recognize  the  bells.  Now  you 
see  how  lucky  you  are.  As  soon  as  you  are  a  bit  dis- 
satisfied with  me,  some  one  else  is  at  hand. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  Of  course  Laura  is  with  him,  but 
[somewhat  uncertain]  if  Friedeman  should  be  alone, 
I  '11  ask  you  to  be  nice  and  careful  about  what  you  are 
saying. 

Mr.  Sandberg.    I — I  shan't  open  my  mouth. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  Of  course  you  shall,  but  no  hints 
or — 

Mr.  Sandberg.  I  am  nothing  but  a  screen;  what 
ami  to  say? 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  There  he  comes.  That's  mean 
of  you,  Theodore;  you  shouldn't  try  to  make  me 
laugh. 

[Mr.  Friedeman  knocks  and  enters.] 

Mr.  Sandberg.  Good  evening,  Friedeman.  Out 
riding? 

Mrs.  Sandberg.    And  alone?    Where  is  Laura? 

Mr.  Friedeman.  I  don't  know;  that  is — she 
wouldn't  come  along,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Sandberg.     Maybe  you  didn  't  ask  her  ? 

Mr.  Friedeman.     Well,  to  tell  the  truth — 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  Shame  on  you,  Mr.  Friedeman; 
I  '11  have  to  tell  Laura. 

Mr.  Friedeman.  Don't  do  that,  Mrs.  Sandberg; 
it's  your  fault.  Don't  you  remember  you  said  yes- 
terday you  were  so  fond  of  driving  by  moonlight. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  She  is,  too;  put  on  your  togs, 
Jane.    [Low]  How  lucky  you  are. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [Slightly  embarrassed.]  I'm 
afraid  it's  too  cold. 
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.  Me.  Sandbeeg.    A  minute  ago  you  were  bound  to — 

Mes.  Sandbeeg.  [Stopping  him.]  Thanks,  Mr. 
Friedeman,  It's  very  kind  of  you  to  think  of  me. 
My  husband  is  so  lazy — 

Me.  Feiedeman.  Well,  Sandberg,  there  is  room 
if  you  want  to  come  along ;  I  can  stand  behind — 

Me.  Sandbeeg.  No,  no,  no;  what  would  you  do 
with  me?  I'll  stay  at  home  with  the  rest  of  the  fur- 
niture. Have  a  good  time,  and  don't  upset  the 
sleigh.  [He  looks  at  his  watch.]  And  if  you  should 
meet  Miss  Svendsen,  Jane,  tell  her  I  am  waiting. 
[He  goes  out.] 

Mb.  Feiedeman.  You  don't  think,  Theodore  [He 
stops] — But  you  are  not  taking  your  wraps;  aren't 
you  coming  along? 

Mes.  Sandbeeg.  I  don't  know.  You  started  to 
ask  me  about  something. 

Me.  Feiedeman.  It  was  a  foolish  idea  of  mine ;  I 
shouldn't  have  done  this. 

Mes.  Sandbeeg.    Done  what? 

Me.  Feiedeman.  Come  out  here.  But  that's  the 
way  with  me  so  often.  I  believe  teaching  young  peo- 
ple makes  one  a  bit  childlike.  Here  I've  been  look- 
ing forward  to  this  moonlight  ride  all  morning,  to 
talking  to  you  undisturbed  about  those  things  which 
interest  me  so  much,  and  of  which,  usually,  I  have  so 
little  opportunity  to  speak. 

Mes.  Sandbeeg.  Well,  aren't  we  going  to?  I'll 
take  my  coat. 

[She  fetches  her  wraps  from  the  hall.] 

Mr.  Feiedeman.  [While  assisting  her.]  No,  no, 
it's  nothing  but  kindness  on  your  part. 

Mes.  Sandbeeg.  Shame,  Mr.  Friedeman,  are  you 
beginning  to  be  distrustful,  too? 

Mb.  Feiedeman.  Oh,  I'm  not  beginning;  I've 
known  for  a  long  time  that  I'm  not  interesting. 
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Laura  tells  me  so  once  in  a  while,  and  I  fully  realize 
your  husband's  superiority. 

Mes.  Sandberg.  [Laughing. 1  Theodore's  superi- 
ority! Listen,  Mr.  Friedeman,  Theodore  has  many 
good  points,  but  any  superiority,  especially  over 
you,  no — 

Mr.  Friedeman.  I  know  well  that  Theodore  Sand- 
berg always  has  eclipsed  me  and  others  in  everything 
which  the  ladies  appreciate ;  therefore  it  was  foolish 
of  me — 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  Stop,  stop  it,  man!  Now  I'm 
ready;  come  on. 

Mr.  Friedeman.  I'm  afraid  you  do  this  from 
sheer  pity,  not  to — 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  I 
like  as  well  as  a  sleighride. 

Mr.  Friedeman.  But  you  surely  would  prefer  to 
ride  with  some  one  else,  wouldn't  you? 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  You  have  so  many  bad  habits 
from  the  school,  Mr.  Friedeman;  you're  asking  too 
many  questions.  There,  I  hear  somebody  in  the  hall. 
Come  on,  before  it's  too  late. 

Mr.  Friedeman.  I  should  like  so  much  to  be  sure 
that— 

Mrs.    Sandberg.      [Laughing.]      I   would   rather 
ride  with  you  than  with  anybody  else.    There,  are 
you  satisfied  now? 
[She  takes  his  arm;  in  the  doorway  they  meet  Miss 

SVENDSEN.] 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  Good  evening.  Miss  Svendsen, 
my  husband  is  waiting  for  you.  [She  calls  in  through 
the  door  on  the  right.]  Theodore,  Miss  Svendsen  is 
here.  You  know  Mr.  Friedeman,  I  suppose?  You 
must  excuse  us;  the  horses  are  waiting;  we  are  going 
for  a  moonlight  ride.    [They  go  out.] 
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Mb.  Sandbekg.  [Entering.]  Good  evening,  Miss 
Svendsen;  I've  been  waiting — 

Miss  Svendsen.    It  is  seven  o  'clock  sharp — 

Mb.  Sandbebg.  [He  looks  at  his  watch.]  Hm! 
I've  been  waiting  anyhow. 

Miss  Svendsen.  [Drily.]  You  must  have  begun 
too  early,  Consul. 

Mb.  Sandbebg.    Your  books — 

Miss  Svendsen.  I  didn't  know  it  was  your  inten- 
tion to  have  me  lug  the  big  books  out  here. 

Mb.  Sandbebg.  No  doubt  they  would  be  too  heavy 
for  a  lady — 

Miss  Svendsen.  For  a  man,  too.  Therefore  I 
have  only  the  journal  and  an  extract  of  the  cash  ac- 
count, besides  these  papers  and  books.  I  thought  the 
main  thing  was  to  show  you  whether  I  understood 
accounting. 

Me.  Sandbebg.  Certainly,  Miss  Svendsen;  that's 
the  idea.    Will  you  come  into  my  office? 

[Jens  Waage  knocks  and  enters  from  the  hall.] 

Good  evening,  Jens,  how  are  you?  Come  to  stay 
for  the  evening,  eh? 

Mb.  Waage.     No,  thanks,  I'm  out  hunting. 

Me.  Sandbebg.     [Looking  at  him.]     Yes? 

Mb.  Waage.     For  you,  Miss  Svendsen. 

Migs  Svendsen.  [She  goes  towards  the  office.] 
I'm  busy  just  now,  Mr.  Waage. 

Mb.  Waage.  Wait  a  moment.  I  was  walking 
along  the  shore,  looking  across  the  ice.  Way  out  by 
Lynghohnen  there  were  a  few  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
otherwise  only  a  stray  skater  here  and  there.  Then 
all  at  once  a  lady  shot  past  me — 

Miss  Svendsen.     I  was  the  one. 

Mr.  Waage.  I  thought  so,  but  do  you  know  how  I 
recognized  you?  When  you  shot  past,  quite  near 
the  shore  where  I  was  standing  you  made  a  sharp 
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turn  so  that  the  bright  steel  of  the  skates  gleamed  in 
the  moonlight.  I  said  to  myself:  Miss  Svendsen's 
shoes,  and  then  I  recognized  both  the  cloak  and  hat. 

Mb.  Sandbeeg.  [Beginning  to  look  at  her.]  You 
came  out  here  across  the  ice,  Miss  Svendsen ;  was  it 
jolly? 

Miss  Svendsen.  Dandy,  and  if  I  really  was  a  little 
late  it  was  because — 

Me.  Sandbeeg.  [Politely.]  You  were  not  late; 
it's  not  more  than  seven  now. 

Mb.  Waage.  But  afterwards  you  disappeared, 
until  I  thought  I  saw  you  go  ashore  down  by  Sand- 
berg's  gate,  and  then  I  came  up  here  to  see — 

Me.  Sandbeeg.  Miss  Svendsen  and  I  have  some 
accounts  to  go  over. 

Mr.  Waage.  Wait  a  moment.  I  want  to  ask  you. 
Miss  Svendsen,  if  we  couldn't  have  a  spin  together 
to-morrow  at  noon,  out  to  Lyngholmen? 

Miss  Svendsen.  [To  Mr.  Sandberg.]  Mr.  Waage 
doesn't  seem  to  realize  that  we  business  people  have 
other  things  to  think  of  than  to  go  skating.  I  am  at 
your  service,  Consul. 

Me.  Sandbeeg.  I'll  be  there  right  off;  you  know 
the  office? 

Miss  Svendsen.  Yes,  I've  been  there  once  before. 
[She  goes  out  to  the  right.] 

Mr.  Waage.  Have  you  got  her  in  there  all  by 
yourself? 

Me.  Sandberg.  Of  course.  She 's  new  in  the  busi- 
ness ;  I  want  to  see  her  books. 

Mr.  Waage.     Her  books  ? 

Mb.  Sandbeeg.  Yes,  she  keeps  the  books  in  our 
office. 

Me.  Waage.  No  doubt  she  keeps  them  beautifully, 
you  old  sinner. 

Me.  Sandberg.     But  I  assure  you — 
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Mb.  Waage.  I  believe  you — ^I  believe  everything 
along  these  lines  here  at  home.  But,  pardon  me; 
when  one  has  been  living  abroad  for  awhile  all  this 
virtue  makes  one  feel  rather  queer. 

Mr.  Sandbeeg.    Virtue  is  wholesome,  Jens. 

Mk.  Waage.  Virtue  is  tedious,  Theodore.  Of 
course,  you  have  a  charming  wife,  and  I  should  be 
the  first  to  blame  you  if  you  neglected  her  or  misbe- 
haved.   But  all  the  same,  aren't  you  afraid — 

Mr.  Sandberg.    What  should  I  be  afraid  off 

Me.  Waage.  Of  becoming  stupid.  Pardon  me; 
I  'm  a  little  younger  than  you  and  haven 't  tried  this, 
married  life  I  mean.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  to  live 
face  to  face  with  the  same  person  day  and  night — 

Me.  Sandberg.  There  is  something  in  what  you  're 
saying,  Jens;  only  don't  imagine  it's  original  with 
you.  I  have  long  ago  seen  the  weak  points  in  these 
too  intimate,  too  happy  marriages ;  besides,  I  didn  't 
live  a  year  and  a  half  in  Paris  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Waage.  But  then,  my  friend,  do  explain  to 
me  how  you  can  be — I  say  it  right  out,  how  can  you 
be  so  cold  and  insensible  to  this  Miss  Svendsen? 

Mr.  Sandbeeg.  The  deuce,  I  came  near  forgetting 
her. 

Mr.  Waage.  {Laughing.']  There,  you  can  see  for 
yourself.  He  has  her  under  lock  and  key,  and  then 
he  forgets  her. 

Mr.  Sandbeeg.  Do  you  really  find  her  so  prepos- 
sessing? 

Mr.  Waage.  Oh !  une  femme  superhe;  King  Solo- 
mon would  have  said  epatante. 

Mr.  Sandberg.     But  you  are  in  love,  man. 

Me.  Waage.  By  Jove,  I  am,  and  you  may  be  sure 
I  wouldn't  forget  her  were  I  the  one  she  was  waiting 
for  with  open  books. 
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Mr.  Sandberg.  [Laughing.]  Perhaps  that  ex- 
plains your  kind  visits  to  my  office? 

Mr.  Waage.  Well,  I  have  to  avail  myself  of  every 
opportunity,  for  she's  no  easy  bird,  I  tell  you. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  But  didn't  you  tell  me  last  Sun- 
day you  had  become  interested  in  Mrs.  Friedeman? 

Mr.  Waage.  I  did ;  little  Mrs.  Friedeman  is  sweet, 
but — a  bit  stupid. 

Mr.  Sandberg.     Is  she  stupid,  too? 

Mr.  Waage.  Not  exactly  stupid,  but,  but  danger- 
ous. She  has  a  peculiarity :  if  there  is  a  word  which 
ought  not  to  be  spoken,  she's  bound  to  blurt  it  out, 
and  that's  dangerous.    Besides,  she  is  virtuous. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [Somewhat  disdainfully.]  But 
sb"  can't  be  invincible  to  you? 

Mr.  Waage.  No,  certainly  not;  but  I  need  more 
time,  don't  you  know — 

Mr.  Sandberg.     [He  laughs.]     And  then  you  give 
her  up  and  start  with  the  next  one.    Do  you  know, 
Jens,  that  that  is  a  very  innocent  sport? 
[He  goes  towards  the  office.] 

Mr.  Waage.     Give  her  up — not  at  all. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [Entering.]  Good  evening. 
Isn't  Mrs.  Sandberg  in? 

Mr.  Sandberg.  No,  Mrs.  Friedeman;  she  went 
out  for  a  sleighride  with  your  husband,  but  they'll 
soon  be  back.  In  the  meantime  I  must  leave  you 
with  Mr.  Waage ;  some  one  is  waiting  for  me  in  the 
office.  And,  I  say,  Mrs.  Friedeman,  give  him  a  good 
trimming;  he's  so  terribly  conceited. 
[He  goes  out  to  the  office.] 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  I'm  glad  I  found  you,  Mr. 
Waage. 

Mr.  Waage.  May  I  believe  that  you  were  looking 
for  me? 
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Mbs.  Feiedeman.  No,  no ;  it  was  a  mere  accident. 
I  was  taking  a  walk. 

Mr.  Waage.     That  late? 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [With  dignity.]  I  went  to  meet 
my  husband. 

Mr.  Waage.  You  know  he 's  out  riding  with  Mrs. 
Sandberg? 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  Of  course  I  do.  And  when  I 
walked  past  Sandberg 's  garden  I  thought  I'd  come 
in — 

Mr.  Waage.  Then  it  was  something  like  a  pre- 
sentiment? 

Mrs.  Feiedeman.     No,  it  was  a  dog. 

Mr.  Waage.    Ah,  Coco  was  outside. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  Yes,  he  was  sitting  by  the  gate, 
barking. 

Mr.  Waage.  [He  smiles.]  Then  it  was  your  in- 
tention, anyhow — 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  Great  God,  how  clumsy  you  are. 
If  you  had  pretended  you  didn't  understand,  we 
would  have  enjoyed  it,  both  of  us.  But  really  you 
are  no  better  than  the  rest,  and  I  must  confess  that, 
upon  closer  acquaintance,  you  disappoint  my  expec- 
tations— ^most  cruelly. 

Mr.  Waage.  Forgive  me.  I  shall  try  to  do  better, 
but  do  you  wonder  that  I  grasp  at  the  least  little 
straw,  I  who  have  to  be  satisfied  with  so  little? 

Mrs.  Feiedeman.  Don't  speak  of  it ;  you've  spoilt 
my  good  humor.  Now  I  don't  feel  like  going  out 
with  you — 

Mr.  Waage.    [Embarrassed.]    Going  out  with  met 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  Yes,  skating  to-morrow;  that's 
why  I  was  looking  for  you.  But  now,  now  I  don't 
want  to.  [She  sits  down.]  No,  Mr.  Waage,  come 
back  when  you  are  married. 

Mr.  Waage.    Am  I  so  stupid? 
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Mes.  Friedeman.     [She  laughs.]     Yes. 

Mr.  Waage.  Does  marriage  sharpen  a  man's  in- 
tellect?   Is  that  your  experience,  Mrs.  Friedeman? 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  Now  you  leave  Friedeman 
alone;  he's  got  his  good  points,  although  he  doesn't 
make  much  of  a  showing.  You,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  a  fine  front — and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Waage.  Don't  you  think  it  possible  to  learn 
from  a  woman  without  being — 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  Without  being  married  to  her  I 
Indeed,  I  do.  You  could  learn  many  nice  things,  to 
be  sure.  But  somehow,  there's  something  about 
married  life,  something  inexplicable,  a  sort  of  free- 
masonry, a  secret  which  is  no  secret — 

Mr.  Waage.  A  secret,  you  say,  which  is  no  secret 
— hm,  it  doesn't  happen  to  be  ennui? 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [Laughing.]  Hush!  Thank 
God,  we're  alone!  He  knows  the  secret.  Don't  be- 
tray us ;  become  one  of  us — hurry  up ! 

Mr.  Waage.  But  supposing  I  can't  get  the  one 
I  want? 

Mrs.  Friedeman.     It  shouldn't  happen  to  be  me? 

Mr.  Waage.     Supposing  it  were? 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  Then  I  suppose  you  are  un- 
happy, terribly? 

Mr.  Waage.  I  am  not  going  to  pretend,  Mrs. 
Friedeman,  but  you  know  yourself  the  impression 
you  made  on  me  the  first  time — 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [She  stops  him.]  No,  don't 
talk  about  that.  There  are  certain  things  which  are 
better  left  alone,  don't  you  think?  I  am  very  glad 
to  know  you. 

Mr.  Waage.  That's  encouraging,  but  is  that  the 
best  you  can  say  to  me? 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  Yes,  words  spoil  everything. — 
Will  you  go  skating  with  me  to-morrow  morning? 
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Answer  quick — I  think  I  hear  Mr.  Sandberg  coming. 
Who  is  with  him? 

Mr.  Waage.    I — I  don't  know. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.     It's  a  woman's  voice. 

Mr.  Waage.  {Evasive.]  I  wonder  if  they  have 
finished? 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  And  I  am  still  here!  What 
must  Mr.  Sandberg  think? 

Mr.  Waage.  [Handing  her  her  muff.]  It  might 
look  a  little  strange. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [Going  towards  the  hall.] 
Come,  let 's  be  off.    But  hurry ! 

Mr.  Waage.     [  Unwillingly.  ]    I  'm  sorry,  but  I  have 
to  see  Sandberg  about  something. 
[Miss  SvENDSEN  enters,  followed  by  Mr.  Sandberg, 
who  now  is  very  attentive  to  her.] 

Mr.  Sandberg.  Are  you  going,  Mrs.  Friedeman? 
I  hope  Jens  has  been  a  good  boy.  You  know  Mrs. 
Friedeman,  Miss  Svendsen,  don't  you? 

Miss  Svendsen.  By  sight  only ;  I  have  never  met — 

Mr.  Sandberg.  It  never  occurred  to  me.  Pardon 
me,  ladies. 

[He  introduces  them.] 

Mrs.  FriedeM:an.  [Shaking  hands  with  Miss 
Svendsen.]  I've  seen  you  several  times.  Miss 
Svendsen,  on  the  street  and  in  the  business;  as  the 
town  is  not  very  large,  it  doesn't  take  long  to  know 
one  another. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [Gallantly.]  One  cannot  help  no- 
ticing a  lady  of  Miss  Svendsen 's  appearance;  but 
only  to-day  have  I  discovered  what  a  business  woman 
she  is.  I  have  to  laugh  when  I  think  that  I  treated 
you  as  a  novice,  examined  your  books — 

Miss  Svendsen.  [Interrupting.]  Oh,  Consul 
Sandberg,  you  exaggerate.  [To  Mrs.  Friedeman.] 
The  men  have  so  long  been  under  the  impression  that 
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we  women  can't  tell  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw  that 
when  they  find  one  who  can  they  simply  can't  get 
over  it. 

Mr.  Sandbebg.  [He  laughs  admiringly.]  And  if 
it  appears  that  you  are  such  a  skater  as  Mr.  Waage 
claims  [To  Waage] — by  the  way,  we've  arranged, 
Miss  Svendsen  and  I,  to  go  skating  to-morrow. 

Miss  Svendsen.  I  hope  you'll  come  along,  Mr. 
Waage,  as  it  was  your  proposition  originally. 

Mbs.  Fbiedeman.     Yours? 

[Miss  Svendsen  notices  her  surprise.] 

Mr.  Sandberg.  Perhaps  I  am  not  quite  so  swift- 
footed  as  Mr.  Waage,  but  I  hope,  Miss  Svendsen, 
you'll  appreciate  my  solid  qualities — as — as — 

Miss  Svendsen.     As  my  boss — certainly. 

Mr.  Waage.    And  as  an  old  married  man. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [He  laughs  with  constraint.]  Oh, 
as  for  age,  my  friend — 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [Offended.]  It  seems  that  I 
shall  have  to  hire  an  escort. 

[Mb.  Waage  turns  politely  to  her  with  an  excuse,  but 
Miss  Svendsen  interrupts.] 

Miss  Svendsen.  Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Friedeman,  I 
had  promised  myself  that  if  I  were  fortunate  enough 
to  make  your  acquaintance — 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [Stiffly.]  The  pleasure  is  on 
my  side.  Miss  Svendsen. 

Miss  Svendsen.  I  would  ask  you  to  have  a  look 
at  your  hat. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.     [Mollified.]     My  hat? 

Miss  Svendsen.     Of  course,  it  is  from  Paris? 

Mrs.  Fbiedeman.  [She  laughs.]  No,  I've  made 
it  myself. 

Miss  Svendsen.    Really?    Is  it  possible? 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  Yes,  I  bought  the  plume,  well, 
all  the  trimmings,  and  the  shape — 
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Miss  Svendsen.     Of  course. 
[The  ladies  examine  the  hat  in  front  of  the  mirror.'] 

Mr.  Waage.  [To  Mr.  Sandberg.]  These  books 
seemed  to  interest  you,  eh? 

Mr.  Sandberg.  Why  the  devil  don't  you  get  busy 
with  Mrs.  Friedeman?    She's  quite  angry. 

Mr.  Waage.  You  mind  your  own  business.  What 
do  you  want  with  my  bookkeeper? 

Mr.  Sandberg.  Your  bookkeeper?  I'll  show  you 
whose  bookkeeper  it  is.  [To  the  ladies.']  There 
comes  the  sleigh,  Mrs.  Friedeman,  your  husband's 
bells. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  Then  I  ride  to  town  with  him. 
Will  you  come  along,  Miss  Svendsen?  Mr.  Friede- 
man can  stand  behind  with  the  coachman. 

Miss  Svendsen.  Thanks,  Mrs.  Friedeman,  but 
Mr.  Sandberg  has  been  kind  enough  to — 

Mr.  Sandberg.     Yes,  I  've  had  them  hitch  up.    You 
must  be  tired  after  the  skating. 
[Mrs.  Sandberg  and  Mr.  Friedeman  enter  from  the 

hall.] 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  Good  evening,  Laura,  and  Miss 
Svendsen  and  Mr.  Waage,  good  evening,  everybody, 
and  welcome. — But  you  look  as  though  you  were  on 
the  point  of  leaving?    Won't  you  stay  a  while? 

Mhs.  Friedeman.  Thank  you,  Jane,  I've  got  to 
go  home;  I've  only  been  waiting  for  my  husband. 
But,  goodness  gracious !  Now  I  remember,  Ludvig, 
you  said  you  were  going  to  a  meeting  in  the  Univer- 
sity Club. 

[Friedeman  is  confused  and  stammers  something. 
Mr.  Sandberg  winks  at  his  wife.] 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  He  forgot  it.  They  are  hope- 
less, these  learned  men.  One  dare  not  let  them  go 
alone.  [To  Mrs.  Sandberg.]  I'll  wager  he  hasn't 
even  mentioned  the  meeting  to  you. 
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Mrs.  Sandberg.  {Slightly  embarrassed.]  No,  I 
don't  think  he  did.    It  was  a  beautiful  ride. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [She  laughs.]  Well,  then  I 
know  what  you've  been  talking  about.  [To  the 
others.]  Just  imagine,  when  they  are  together,  they 
don't  talk  about  anything  but  corruption,  the  social 
evil,  and  the  Lord  knows  what.  And  that  she  calls  a 
beautiful  ride — by  moonlight.  But  come  on.  Fried  e- 
man,  we  must  go  home. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  No,  stay  awhile,  Laura ;  you  seem 
to  be  feeling  in  fine  spirits  to-night. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  Thanks,  not  to-day — some  other 
day — to-morrow,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  Yes,  let  it  be  to-morrow.  "We  have 
planned  to  go  skating  to-morrow  forenoon.  [He 
nears  his  wife.]    Miss  Svendsen  is  coming  along. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.     Ah! 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [Softly.]  There,  you  see  how  in- 
tolerant you  are. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  You  misunderstand.  I  was  sur- 
prised because,  because  Mr.  Friedeman  and  I — we 
had  also  planned — 

Mr.  Sandberg.     [Gaily.]     Excellent!    Then  we'll 
all  meet  on  the  ice,  out  by  Lyngholmen  and  after- 
wards take  dinner  here.     What  do  you  say,  Miss 
Svendsen,  Mrs.  Friedeman? 
[They  all  express  thanks  and  talk.   The  maid  brings 

Miss  Svendsen  's  wraps  from  the  hall.    Mr.  Waage 

warms  her  coat  in  front  of  the  grate  and  helps  her 

put  it  on,  whispering  to  her.    Mrs.  Friedeman 

watches  them.] 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  Have  you  no  lessons  to-morrow, 
Friedeman? 

Mr.  Friedeman.  [He  looks  in  his  memorandum 
book.]     No,  it's  Sur  day. 

[Everybody  is  taking  leave.] 
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Mr.  Sandbekg.  But  what's  your  hurry,  Jens? 
Can't  you  stay  a  while? 

Mr.  Waage.  Thanks,  but  I'm  going  with  Miss 
Svendsen. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [Maliciously.]  Why  the  dickens 
didn  't  you  say  so  before  1  Man,  I  ordered  the  cutter. 
But,  I  say,  Jens,  you  can  stand  behind  \vith  the 
coachman;  that  is,  if  you  can  hang  on.    Eh? 

Mr.  Waage.     Beast ! 


ACT  TWO 

Lyngholmen,  a  low,  stony  island  covered  tvith  bushes. 
At  the  top  and  a  little  way  back  is  seen  the  thatched 
roof  of  a  small  cabin  with  smoke  coming  from  the 
chimney.  Ice  lies  in  front  and  on  both  sides.  It  is 
a  hilly,  wooded  winter  landscape.  In  front  to  the 
right  rugs  and  furs  have  been  spread  over  the 
stones.  In  the  distance  are  skaters,  sleighs  and 
children.  Sandberg' s  serving  maid  is  preparing 
lunch  in  the  cabin. 

Mrs.  Sandberg  is  seated  on  one  of  the  big  stones; 
Mr.  Friedeman  is  kneeling  in  front  of  her,  busy 
with  her  skates.    He  has  taken  his  own  skates  off. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  Please  loosen  them  a  little ;  they 
pinch  me.  The  last  run  made  me  quite  warm.  But 
you  are  a  hero,  Mr.  Friedeman,  and  you  said  you 
were  such  a,  such  a — 

Mr.  Friedeman.     A  bungler. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  Quite  the  reverse.  Eeally  you 
are  too  unassuming  in — everything. 

Mr.  Friedeman.  {Looking  up.]  But  you  are 
about  to  make  me  vain. 
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Mrs.  Sandberg.  Ouch!  they  pinch.  I'd  rather 
you  would  take  them  off. 

Mr.  Friedeman.     Pardon  me,  I  didn't  remember. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  But  what  was  it  you  said?  Do 
I  make  you  vain  ? 

Mr.  Friedeman.  You  show  more  interest  in  me 
than  I  am  used  to. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  But,  my  dear  Mr.  Friedeman, 
our  interests  are  the  same ;  there  is  no  one  else  in  our 
set  who  occupies  himself  with  this — 

Mb.  Friedeman.     "Corruption"  my  wife  calls  it. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [She  smiles.]  Yes,  there  is  no 
one  else  to  whom  I  can  talk  about  these  matters  which 
are  of  such  tremendous  importance  for  the  welfare 
of  the  human  race. 

Mr.  Friedeman.  There  is  this  glorious  thing 
about  you,  Mrs.  Sandberg,  your  convictions  have  a 
buoyancy  which  sweeps  aside  all  opposition  and  hesi- 
tation. With  me  it  is  exactly  the  reverse;  I  am  so 
cautious,  so  small;  I  allow  myself  to  get  frightened 
by  a  thousand  little  considerations  until  you  take 
hold  of  me  and  all  of  a  sudden  carry  me  far  beyond 
all  doubts.  And  that  is  what  makes  you  so  dear 
to  me. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [Frankly.]  But  don't  you  see, 
my  dear  Mr.  Friedeman,  that  all  your  little  consid- 
erations, as  you  call  them,  they're  exactly  what  I 
need;  otherwise — otherwise  my  thoughts  would  run 
away  like  an  unmanageable  horse,  and  I  myself  don't 
know  where  I  should  land.  That's  where  you  come 
in — with  your  precise  summing  up  of  all  the  counter 
arguments — as,  for  instance,  now  in  the  matter  of 
divorce.  No  doubt,  there  are  many  things  which — 
which — 

Mr.  Friedeman.     Complicate. 
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Mrs.  Sandbeeg.  [Walking  to  and  fro,  stamping 
her  feet.]  Yes,  complicate  the  question.  But  I  hold 
that  the  wife,  after  all,  should  stand  on  her  dignity, 
not  allow  herself  to  be  mollified  by  apparent  repen- 
tance, still  less,  condescend  to  have  a  rival. 

Mr.  Friedeman.  Thus  it  ought  to  be,  and  how 
salutary  wouldn't  it  be  for  many  men!  But  then — 
you  see  here  my  little  considerations  are  cropping  up 
already — there  are  the  children,  Mrs.  Sandberg. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  I,  too,  have  thought  of  that,  of 
course,  for  we  have  children,  both  of  us.  You  have 
one,  and  I  have  one ;  thus  we  have — 

Mr.    Friedeman.     [Seriously.]     Two    together — 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [She  laughs.]  No,  no,  Mr. 
Friedeman.  Thus  we  have  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions for  realizing  the  importance  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Friedeman.  I  have  thought  a  great  deal 
about  it. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  To  my  mind  the  essential  thing 
is  the  relation  between  man  and  woman  in  what  we 
call  love — 

Mb.  Friedeman.     In  married  life. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  Of  course,  that's  what  we're 
talking  about.  This  relation  should  be  sacred;  of 
course,  I  do  not  mean  in  a  religious  sense. 

Mr.  Friedeman.     Of  course — 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  For  love  so-called — well,  we 
know  it  is  a  pretty  frail  article. 

[Mr.  Friedeman  shrugs  his  shoulders.] 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  But  when  two  individuals  know 
and  understand  each  other  thoroughly,  feel  alike  and 
think  alike  as — 

Mr.  Friedeman.  [Innocently.]  As  for  instance 
we  two  1 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [Confused.]  No,  no,  Mr.  Friede- 
man, you  interrupted  me.     [She  pulls  herself  to- 
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gether  and  tries  to  be  at  her  ease.]  What  I  wanted 
to  say  is  that  love  is  not  so  sure  a  foundation  for 
marriage  as  mutual  understanding,  intellectual  sym- 
pathy. 

Mr.  Friedeman.  Exactly;  very  often  love  ends 
in  misunderstanding ;  but  intellectual  sympathy — 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  Always  ends  in  love.  [They 
look  at  each  other,  suddenly  startled.]  No,  no,  what 
ami  saying  again?    You  interrupted  me — 

Mr.  Friedeman.  [Equally  embarrassed.]  It's  a 
foolish  habit  of  mine,  this  interrupting;  that's  what 
your  husband  says,  too. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [Looking  to  the  left.]  Where  is 
he  ?    Do  you  see  him  anywhere  ? 

Mr.  Friedeman.  [Also  looking;  they  avoid  each 
other's  eyes.]  1  think  he  must  be  behind  the  island. 
Do  you  want  me  to  find  him? 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  Thanks,  I  have  to  see  how  the 
girl  is  getting  on  with  the  chocolate.  [She  walks 
towards  the  cabin,  and  half  turning  round  speaks.] 
You'll  come  back  and  have  a  cup,  won't  you? 

Mr.  Friedeman.  [Looking  among  the  stones  for 
his  skates.]  Thank  you,  yes,  when  I  have  found 
your  husband. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [She  comes  hurriedly  from  the 
right  and  runs  into  her  husband.]  Beg  pardon !  Oh, 
it 's  only  you,  Ludvig.  I  've  lost  my  glasses.  Where 
is  Mr.  Waage?  Have  you  seen  Miss  Svendsen? 
Where  are  all  the  others?  Is  Mrs.  Sandberg  making 
chocolate?    Why  don't  you  answer,  man? 

Mr.  Friedeman.     I — I — 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  There  they're  coming.  It  seems 
to  me  Miss  Svendsen  is  walking.  Why  does  she  walk? 
Why  hasn't  she  her  skates  on?  He  said  she  was  such 
a  grand  skater.  Surely  she's  walking,  and  she's  got 
those  homely  fur-trimmed  shoes  on.    But  why,  why 
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hasn  't  she  her  skates  on  ?  Lord,  can 't  you  hear,  Lud- 
vig,  I'm  asking  you,  why? 

Mr.  Friedeman.     My  dear,  I  really  do  not  know. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  You  never  know  anything  but 
what  nobody  else  cares  to  know.    Take  my  skates  off. 

[She  has  been  leaning  against  him  all  this  time;  he 
helps  her  to  a  seat  and  kneels  before  her.] 

Mb.  Waage.  [Coming  quickly  from  the  right,  he 
takes  off  his  skates.]  Oh,  Mrs.  Friedeman,  let  me 
help  you ;  do  you  want  them  tighter  ? 

Me.  Friedeman.  [Rising.]  No,  she  wants  them 
off. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  Not  at  all,  Ludvig;  you  always 
misunderstand  me.  The  left  one  is  very  loose ;  you 
must  pull  hard,  Mr.  Waage. 

Mr.  Waage.  [On  his  knees.]  It  is  almost  a  pity 
with  such  a  foot. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  I  say,  Ludvig,  you  go  over  to 
Mrs.  Sandberg  and  tell  her — no,  ask  her  if  she  is 
making  chocolate. 

Mr.  Friedeman.     I  know  she  is. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  Ask  her  anyhow;  then  you'll 
have  a  chance  to  talk  about  corruption. 

Mr.  Friedeman.  I  have  been  talking  with  Mrs. 
Sandberg ;  I  'm  going  to  look  for  Mr.  Sandberg. 

Mr.  Waage.  He  is  coming  this  way  with  Miss 
Svendsen;  they're  behind  the  island. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [Laughing  as  he  goes.]  Now, 
don't  fall,  Ludvig,  and  see  if  you  can  keep  the  two 
away  for  a  while  [To  Mr.  Waage]  unless  you  al- 
ready miss  the  bookkeeper? 

Mr.  Waage.  [He  looks  up.]  Do  I  look  as  if  I  miss 
anybody? 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  Why  hasn't  she  her  skates  on? 
You  said  she  was  such  a  fine  skater. 
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Mb.  Waage.     Her  foot  hurts  a  little — 

Mbs.  Friedeman.  I  thought  her  shoes  were  too 
small. 

Mb.  Waage.  No,  it  was  the  skates  yesterday 
which  pinched. 

Mrs.  Fbiedeman.  Bah,  won't  she  skate  at  all  to- 
day? 

Mb.  Waage.  I  don't  know.  [Hesitating. '\  Per- 
haps a  little — later  on. 

Mbs.  Fbiedeman.  By  the  way,  I  'm  angry  at  you — 
awfully.  Since  yesterday  you've  done  nothing  but 
abuse,  ill-treat,  maltreat,  overwhelm  me  with  malice, 
falseness  and  ignominy. 

Mb.  Waage.  [Jumping  up-l  Great  Scott!  All 
that? 

Mrs.  Fbiedeman.  [Half  jesting,  half  serious.'\ 
All  your  black  deeds  and  outrageous  plans  have 
fallen  from  my  eyes  like  scales;  no,  that's  wrong,  the 
scales  of  your  black  plans;  no,  well,  you  under- 
stand— 

Mb.  Waage.  It  surely  must  mean  that  I  am  a 
traitor  unmasked. 

Mbs.  Fbiedeman.  Listen,  sir!  First,  you  were 
looking  for  Miss  Svendsen  yesterday  at  Sandberg's, 
weren't  you? 

Me.  Waage.     Yes. 

Mrs.  Fbiedeman.  Then  you  wanted  to  make  a  date 
with  her,  meet  her  here  on  the  ice  to-day? 

Mb.  Waage.     Yes. 

Mrs.  Fbiedeman.  Then  you  lied  to  me — very  fool- 
ishly, by  the  way — saying  you  didn  't  know  who  was 
in  Mr.  Sandberg's  ofiSce.    You  lied,  didn't  you? 

Mb.  Waage.     Yes. 

Mbs.  Fbiedeman.  Then  you  tried  to  persuade  me 
to  go  home! 
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Mb.  Waage.     {Wincing. '\     Yes. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  And  after  all  this,  you  have  the 
courage  to  pretend  you  're  here  to-day  on  my  account  ? 

Mr.  Waage.     Yes,  but — 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  Although  you've  been  hanging 
around  the  bookkeeper  since  we  came  out  here. 

Mr.  Waage.  Yes,  yes,  all  this  you've  discovered, 
but— 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  But  you — haven't  you  discov- 
ered anything? 

Mr.  Waage.    I?    Where?    With  whom? 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  With  me  —  something  new  — 
something  great,  something  no  living  soul  could  have 
suspected  in  me. 

Mr.  Waage.  You  make  me  feel  so  stupid,  Mrs. 
Friedeman — 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  Coolness,  serenity,  self-com- 
mand, qualities  which  usually  are  associated  with  vir- 
tue and  eimui.  Have  I,  either  to-day  or  yesterday  by 
the  least  little  sign  betrayed  my  just  anger? 

Mr.  Waage.  No,  but  really,  I  don't  know  any  rea- 
son for  your  being  angry. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  Good  heavens!  He  is  defiant! 
He's  adding  insult  to  injury. 

Mr.  Waage.  {Innocently.']  But  my  dear  Mrs. 
Friedeman,  you  remember  your  command,  don't 
you? 

Mrs.  Friedeman.     My  command? 

Mr.  Waage.  Didn't  you  tell  me  to  go  away  and 
come  back  when  I  am  married? 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  You  want  to  marry  her?  No, 
you  don't  mean  it? 

Mr.  Waage.     Didn't  you  yourself  command  me — 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  Not  her,  not  her !  I  '11  find  some 
one  else  for  you. 
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Mb.  Waage.  [He  laughs.]  Thanks,  awfully,  it's 
very  kind  of  you ;  but  just  at  present  fate  has  chosen 
for  me. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [Imploring.]  No,  no,  I  mean 
it,  Mr.  Waage ;  not  her,  I  beg  of  you. 

Mr.  Waage.  [Still  laughing.]  You  certainly  are 
the  most  exacting  woman  I  ever  knew.  You  demand 
everything  and  give  nothing.  As  a  bachelor,  I  am 
too  compromising  for  you ;  hence  I  have  to  get  mar- 
ried. You've  probably  picked  out  some  nice,  bony 
spinster  for  me.  And  then  when  I  have  become  a 
member  of  the  conspiracy — the  married  peoples' — 
and  I  am  bored  to  death  at  home,  then  I  '11  again  get 
permission  to  circle  around  you  and  live  high  on  a 
glance,  a  smile  or — if  you  are  in  a  devilish  mood — a 
kiss  behind  a  door.  Madam,  I'm  afraid  you'll  have 
to  find  a  younger  man  for  this. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [She  tries  to  get  up.]  Help  me 
get  up;  I  want  to  go.  You're  horrid — you  torment 
me — 

Mr.  Waage.  [He  comes  nearer,  but  does  not  hold 
out  his  hand.]  You  can't  get  away  before  you've 
heard — 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  But  I  don't  want  to  hear — these 
horrid  things.  Why  can't  you  be  nice — and  con- 
tented as  before ;  why  do  you  torment  me  ? 

Mr.  Waage.  How  long  haven't  you  been  torment- 
ing me,  kept  me  in  suspense! 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  Hush!  Why  do  you  want  to 
spoil  everything  between  us?  [Calling  out  to  the 
right.]  Miss  Svendsen,  please  come  and  help  me. 
This  horrid  man  keeps  me  here  to  make  me  hear 
something  I  do  not  want  to  hear. 

[Miss  Svendsen  comes  towards  them  with  Mr. 
Sandberg.  While  she  helps  Mrs.  Friedeman  to 
get  up,  she  is  observing  her  and  Mr.  Waage.] 
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Mrs.  Friedeman.  Thanks,  Miss  Svendsen;  now  I 
am  saved.  [To  Mr.  Sandberg  and  Mr.  Waage,  who 
want  to  assist  her.]  No,  thanks,  gentlemen,  we 
ladies  help  ourselves. 

Miss  Svendsen.     And  each  other. 

[The  ladies  go  out  to  the  right,  still  declining  the 
assistance  of  the  gentlemen.] 

Mb.  Sandberg.  [Looking  at  Mr.  Waage  for  a 
moment.]    I  say,  Jens,  what  do  you  mean  by  this? 

Mr.  Wagge.     What? — Mrs.  Friedeman? 

Mr.  Sandberg.  No,  no,  that  doesn't  concern  me, 
but  the  other  one. 

Mr.  Waage.     Does  she  concern  you  any  more  ? 

Mr.  Sandberg.  To  you  I  am  not  going  to  mention 
the  fact  that  I  am  her  einployer.  I  know  you;  you 
might  laugh. 

Mr.  Waage.     You  bet  your  life  I  would. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  But  I'll  frankly  admit  that  this 
lady  interests  me  too  much  for  me  to  stand  idle  and 
see  her  fall  into  your  hands.    I  won't  stand  for  it. 

Mr.  Waage.  [He  laughs.]  You  won't  stand 
for  it? 

Mr.  Sandberg.  Perhaps  you  think  I  can't  prevent 
it?  You  imagine,  you  bachelors,  that  we  married 
men  are  out  of  the  game  altogether,  but  that's  where 
you  are  mistaken. 

Mr.  Waage.  It  seems  to  me  you  have  advanced  a 
great  deal  since  yesterday. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  Answer  this  question,  briefly  and 
to  the  point,  do  you  want  to  marry  Miss  Svendsen? 

Mr.  Waage.  I'll  answer  with  a  word  of  the  great 
Napoleon :  if  it  becomes  necessary. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  He  didn't  explain  himself  more 
fuUy,  the  great  Napoleon,  did  he? 

Mr.  Waage.     No,  not  that  time. 
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Mr.  Sandberg.  Then  I'll  be  more  explicit  than 
Napoleon,  and  what  I  want  to  say  is  this :  If  you 
want  to  marry  her,  good  and  well.  I  have  nothing  to 
say,  providing,  of  course,  she  wants  you.  But — if 
you  imagine  you  can  get  her  in  any  other  way,  then 
you  are  mistaken,  my  friend.  Rather  than  have  that 
happen — 

Mb.  Waage.  [Dryly. ^  You'll  take  her  yourself. 
Why  don't  you  speak  out?  It's  clear  enough,  and 
your  chances,  I  admit  it,  are  excellent.  But,  frankly 
speaking,  I  don't  think  you're  acting  very  nobly 
to  me. 

Mb.  Sandbebg.  To  you! — To  you — have  you  a 
monopoly  on  all  the  good  looking  women,  may  I  ask! 

Mb.  Waage.  No,  but  it  was  I  who  put  you  on  the 
track.  Up  to  yesterday,  just  imagine,  up  to  yester- 
day afternoon  you  had  no  idea  of  the  jewel  you  had 
right  before  your  nose.  I  called  your  attention  to 
her  in  good  faith,  and  now  you  repay  me  by — 

Mb.  Sandbebg.  Don't  be  sentimental,  JenJB;  it 
isn't  becoming  in  elderly  rakes.  It's  my  plain  duty 
to  protect  this  young — 

[Mb.  Waage  laughs  aloud.'\ 

Mb.  Sandber.  Damn  you,  my  business  is  too  re- 
spectable— 

Mb.  Waage.  It  surely  will  be  still  more  respect- 
able if  the  boss  and  the  bookkeeper — 

Me.  Sandbebg.  Nonsense,  Jens,  that's  not  the 
question ;  but  whether  I  can  quietly  see  that  a  young 
and  gifted — yes,  gifted — Of  course,  you  don 't  under- 
stand anything  about  this,  but  I  tell  you  she's  a 
genius,  a  commercial  genius; — she's  just  like  a  man 
— that  is,  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Waage.  In  other  words,  you  want  to  try  your- 
self? 
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Mr.  Sandbeeg.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  in- 
tend to  naarry  her  or  not. 

Mr.  Waage.  And  I  have  answered  you  as  well  as 
I  can  under  the  circumstances :  it  will  depend  on  how 
smart  the  young  lady  is.  [Jauntily.'^  But  I  won't 
deny  that  it'll  take  some  fine  work  to  make  Jens 
Waage  pay  such  a  high  price. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [Frowning.]  Then  you  really 
want  to  try  to  win  this  lady — without  marrying  her. 

Mr.  Waage.  Of  course.  But  my  dear,  have  you 
already  forgotten  it?    And  married  only  two  years? 

Mr.  Sandberg.  No  sir,  I  have  not  forgotten  the 
cynicism,  the  cynicism  of  the  young  [Correcting 
himself]  of  the  single  men.  But  I  know  what  I  have 
to  do.    I  will  not  be  a  party  to  such  a — 

Mr.  Waage.  As  regards  the  purity  of  your  mo- 
tives— 

Mr.  Sandberg.     That's  my  affair. 

Mr.  Waage.  Listen,  Theodore,  you're  more  in 
love  than  you  realize. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  Well,  supposing  I  am?  You  seem 
to  think  that  a  married  man  is  like  a  squeezed-out 
lemon,  but  I  '11  show  you — 

Mr.  Waage.  Listen,  man,  you  shouldn't  do  this. 
You'll  be  making  a  fool  of  yourself,  I  tell  you.  A 
married  man,  don't  you  see — 

Mb.  Sandberg.  [Patronizing.]  A  married  man! 
Don't  you  know,  my  friend,  that  a  married  man  has 
an  immense  advantage  ?  A  woman  feels  much  safer, 
to  begin  with,  and  things  develop  quickly  and  more 
intimately  than  with  a  bachelor,  until  she  gets  so  far 
that  she  is  head  over  ears  in  love,  and  then — she 
cares  little  whether  he  is  married  or  not. 

Mb.  Waage.  But — the  meanness  of  it,  man,  first 
the  treachery  to  your  wife — 
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Mr.  Sandbebg.  Hush!  don't  mix  my  wife's  name 
in  your  dirty  affairs. 

Mr.  Waage.     Mine?    You  really  are  subUme! 

Mb.  Sandbeeg.  Yes,  yours.  Isn't  it  your  fault, 
the  whole  thing?  Isn't  it  you  who  have  forced  upon 
me  this  ridiculous  part  of  protector  of  virtue?  And 
now  [He  feels  his  head],  now  I  am  dead  in  love  with 
her  myself. 

Mr.  Waage.  [Looking  out  to  the  right.]  She's 
coming  back. 

Mr.  Sandbebg.     Now  go,  Jens — I  advise  you — 

Mb.  Waage.  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  do.  You've  been 
hanging  round  her  all  afternoon. 

Mb.  Sandbebg.  You're  a  poor  friend,  Jens;  you 
have  your  Mrs.  Friedeman. 

Mr.  Waage.    And  you  have  your  wife. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  Damn  it,  man,  didn't  I  tell  you  not 
to  mix  my  wife's  name  in  your  dirty  affairs? 

Miss  Svendsen.  [Coming  from  the  right.]  Mrs. 
Friedeman  told  me  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Waage,  that  she 
would  wager  you  couldn  't  catch  her  with  the  lead  she 
has.    You  can  see  her  down  there  by  the  point. 

Mr.  Waage.  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mrs.  Friede- 
man ;  she  caimot  be  overtaken. 

Miss  Svendsen.  [Drily.]  Then  there  won't  be 
any  wager. 

Mb.  Sandberg.  But  you  ought  to  know  the  stakes 
at  least.    Maybe  the  prize  is  worth  the  effort. 

Miss  Svendsen.  She  didn't  mention  anything,  but 
since  she  took  such  a  lead  it  would  seem  that  it  must 
be  quite  a  little.    You  ought  to  try. 

Mb.  Waage.     If  you  wish  it. 

Miss  Svendsen.    It's  immaterial  to  me. 

Mb.  Sandbebg.  But  I  wish  it ;  Miss  Svendsen  and 
I  are  going  to  talk  business.    I  bet  on  you,  Jens. 
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Mr.  Waage.  [To  Miss  Svendsen.]  Do  you  want 
me  to  go,  too  ? 

Miss  Svendsen.  The  Consul  mentioned  business. 
I  don't  know — 

Mr.  Sandberg.  He  ought  to  try.  I  bet  on  you, 
Jens.    Move  along. 

Miss  Svendsen.  [She  laughs.]  Then  I'll  bet  on 
Mrs.  Friedeman.    I  hope  you  lose,  Mr.  Waage. 

Mr.  Waage.  Then  you  shall  win.  [Mr.  Waage 
takes  his  skates  and  goes  out  on  the  right.] 

Mr.  Sandberg.     You  must  be  tired.    Sit  down  and 
rest.    I  had  some  rugs  and  furs  brought  out  here,  as 
you  see.    I  hope  you  won 't  be  cold. 
[She  sits  down.] 

Miss  Svendsen.  Thanks,  I'm  almost  too  warm; 
the  sun  already  shines  so  merrily  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  that  winter  clothes  are  too  heavy.  You  wanted 
to  talk  business.  Consul? 

Mr.  Sandberg.  No,  not  any  longer.  It  was  only 
to  get  rid  of  Waage. 

Miss  Svendsen.  Mr.  Waage  does  not  understand 
business? 

Mr.  Sandberg.     [He  smiles.]     Not  ours. 

Miss  Svendsen.     I  understand  he  is  rich. 

Mb.  Sandberg.  He  will  inherit  lots  of  money;  he 
belongs  to  a  very  good  family.  [Jestingly.]  On  the 
whole,  he  is  a  most  excellent  match. 

Miss  Svendsen.     [Seriously.]    Yes. 

Mb.  Sandberg.  [He  laughs.]  You  seem  to  be 
weighing  him  ? 

Miss  Svendsen.     I  am  looking  for  a  husband. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [Still  laughing.]  You're  having 
fun  with  my  friend,  but  I  tell  you  he's  not  at  all  bad — 
nice  boy,  in  fact,  but  awfully  conceited. 

Miss  Svendsen.  But  you  misunderstand  me;  I'm 
in  dead  earnest ;  I  want  to  marry  as  soon  as  I  can  find 
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a  suitable  individual.  Is  there  anything  strange  in 
that !  Or  do  you  think  it  will  be  hard  for  me  to  find 
one? 

Mb.  Sandberg.  No  indeed,  I  don't;  but  your 
frankness  surprised  me  for  a  moment — just  a  mo- 
ment.   Now  I  think  I — understand. 

Miss  SvENDSEN.  I  belicve  Mr.  Waage  would  make 
an  excellent  husband. 

Mh.  Sandberg.  Not  at  all,  pardon  me  for  saying 
so.  I  absolutely  disagree  with  you,  and  I  am  really 
surprised  that  you,  usually  so  keen,  can  be  so  mis- 
taken. Married  life  is  what  Jens  Waage  least  of  all 
is  fit  for ; — ^he  is  rather  lax  in  that  respect. 

Miss  Svendsen.     In  what  respect? 

Mr.  Sandberg.  Hm! — with  respect  to  women. 
Quite  lax,  I  assure  you. 

Miss  Svendsen.  He  would  have  to  be  chained;  it 
seems  to  be  necessary  with  all  men. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  But  he  wouldn  't  be  worthy  of  such 
beautiful  chains. — If  you  knew — 

Miss  Svendsen.  [She  looks  up.]  You're  not  go- 
ing to  tell  me  any  stories  about  Mr.  Waage,  I  trust. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  Not  at  all;  he  is  my — a  friend  of 
mine ;  but  I  think  you  ought  to  know  that  marriage  is 
the  last  thing  in  the  world  he  is  thinking  of. 

Miss  Svendsen.  Isn't  that  usually  the  last  thing 
a  man  in  Mr.  Waage 's  position  thinks  of? 

Mr.  Sandberg.  Yes,  but  a  man  who  is  positively 
afraid  of  marriage — 

Miss  Svendsen.  It  seems  to  me  I've  read  some- 
where that  marriage  is  no  safe  haven. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [He  laughs.]  It  is  possible.  But 
you  surely  will  say  I'm  right  in  this;  neither  is  it 
nice  in  itself  nor  does  it  demonstrate  any  particular 
disposition  in  the  way  of  monogamous  virtues  that  a 
man  acknowledges  his  aim  is  to  obtain  everything 
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without  binding  himself  in  marriage.   You  will  admit 
that? 

Miss  Svendsen.  You  mean  that  marriage  should 
be  desired  for  its  own  sake  ? 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [With  dignity.]  But,  my  dear 
Miss  Svendsen,  marriage  is  the  only  thing  a  gentle- 
man can  offer,  the  only  price,  commercially  speaking. 
Miss  Svendsen.  [Drily.]  The  price  varies  with 
the  goods,  Mr.  Sandberg.  But  I  agree  with  you  in 
this :  it  is  foolish  to  brag.  We  know  them  from  ex- 
perience, these  smart  men  who  know  everything,  and 
whom  the  devil  himself  couldn't  fool.  It  always  ends 
the  same  way,  that  they  have  to  pay  the  highest  price 
— with  commission,  interest  and  all  manner  of  extra 
expenses. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [He  laughs  loudly.]  The  Lord 
knows  that's  true,  and  woe  to  him  who  falls  into  your 
hands. 

Miss  Svendsen.  [Tentatively.]  He  will  hardly 
do  that. 

Mr.  Sandberg.    Precisely  he  will  do  it. 
Miss  Svendsen.    You  look  so  mysterious;  come 
and  sit  down  here  by  me. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  Thanks.  Is  there  room  for  two? 
I  guess  we'll  have  to  sit  pretty  close.  [Hesitating.] 
If  anybody  saw  us,  it  might — 

Miss  Svendsen.  [She  looks  at  him.]  Bless  me! 
Everybody  on  the  ice  can  see  us.  But  let's  talk  about 
business,  my  business.  Mrs.  Friedeman's  and  Mr. 
Waage's  race  seems  to  take  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  I  wish  it  would.  I  don't  know  that 
I  ever  met  a  lady  whose  conversation  is  at  the  same 
time  so  interesting  and — and  so  instructive. 

Miss  Svendsen.  [Smiling.]  No  doubt  it  has  a 
certain  attraction  to  discuss  business  affairs  with  a 
lady,  especially  when  she  is  young  and  so  forth. 
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Mr.  Saxdberg.  And  this  combination:  youth, 
good  looks  and  ability,  why,  that's  the  watchword  of 
the  day — that 's  the  future. 

Miss  Svexdsen.  Possibly,  however,  it  may  take 
some  time  before  the  men  get  used  to  it. 

Mb.  Sandberg.  Don't  talk  to  me  of  getting  used 
to  it.  Your  extraordinary  ability,  your  ways,  all  at- 
tract and  impress  me,  and  I  feel  that  until  to-day 
my  whole  life  has  run  at  half  speed  only,  and  that  to- 
gether with  you  I  could  generate  twice  as  much 
energy. 

Miss  SvENDSEN.  [Smiling.]  Perhaps  it  is  a  pity 
we  didn't  meet  before. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  But  is  it  too  latef  Inasmuch  as  a 
lucky  accident  has  opened  my  eyes — 

Miss  SvENDSEN.  It  was  not  pure  accident.  My 
calling  at  your  house  was  intentional. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  I  had  asked  you ;  [She  looks  up] , 
of  course,  you  might  have  excused  yourself.  But 
what  were  you  looking  for! 

Miss  SvENDssEN.  [She  laughs.]  Why,  I've  told 
you ;  I'm  looking  for  a  husband. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  You  laugh,  God  be  praised.  Then 
it's  not  serious;  you're  not  thinking  of  Mr.  Waage? 

Miss  Svendsen.  But,  my  dear  sir,  there's  no  one 
else. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  Hang  it.  Miss  Svendsen,  you  drive 
me  crazy  with  this  man. 

Miss  Svendsen.  [She  pretends  not  to  hear  him.] 
It's  too  bad  that  you  have  so  much  against  Mr. 
Waage.  I  had  been  counting  on  Mrs.  Sandberg  and 
yourself.    I'm  so  alone,  you  see;  I  have  no  family. 

Mb.  Sandberg.  [Impetuously.]  But  not  him,  not 
him ;  he 's  not  worthy  of  you.  No,  your  place  is  in  the 
business  world,  in  the  great  business  world,  with  me. 
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We  two  together — what  wouldn't  we  be  able  to  ac- 
complish! [In  front  of  her.]  Miss  Svendsen,  have 
you  not  a  thought  for  me  ? 

Miss  Svendsen.  [She  looks  up.]  Yes,  but  you  are 
married. 

Mh.  Sandbeeg.  Bah !  I  had  not  expected  such  an 
answer  from  you.  A  lady  of  your  intellect,  abreast 
of  the  most  advanced  ideas  of  the  day !  If  there  is 
between  us  this  mysterious  bond,  this  soul-affinity, 
the  strongest  and  most  masterful  attraction  which 
can  exist  between  two  human  beings,  then  you  know. 
Miss  Svendsen,  that  all  considerations  created  by  re- 
ligion, society,  pale  and  vanish  like  shadows  before 
the  life-giving  sun.  And  you  wouldn't,  I'm  sure  of 
it,  you  wouldn't  draw  back  when  you  felt — 

Miss  Svendsen.  [She  stops  him.]  In  a  certain 
way  I  do  not  care  a  rap  about  these  considerations, 
that's  true,  but — I  have  but  little  faith  in  the  strong 
feelings. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [He  sits  down  beside  her.]  Ex- 
actly like  myself.  This  is  the  glorious  thing  about 
you  that  one  can  speak,  even  about  these  matters, 
cahnly  and  dispassionately.  You  see — for  I  feel  you 
can  look  through  me  if  you  want  to — how  much  I  be- 
long to  you  already.  If  you  chose  me — tell  me,  do 
you  think  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible? 

Miss  Svendsen.  [She  looks  at  him.]  You  know 
it  is  not  impossible. 

Mb.  Sandberg.  [He  jumps  up.]  Then  you  give 
me  hope.  I  will  do  anything  to  win  and  hold  you. 
How  happy  I  am ! 

[Miss  Svendsen  rises  and  walks  forward;  Mr. 
Sandberg  approaches  her.] 

Miss  Svendsen.  [In  thought.]  How  old  is  he, 
your  son ?   Is  not  his  name  Carl? 
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Mb.  Sandbekg.  [He  steps  back.]  Little  Carl! 
Yes,  his  name  is  Carl.  How  do  you  happen  to  think 
of  him  just  now? 

Miss  Svendsen.  [As  though  she  were  continuing 
her  thought.]  I  am  thinking  of  the  most  immediate 
results.  The  children  usually  go  to  the  mother  when 
it  *s  the  husband  who — 

Mr.  Sandbekg.  [He  smiles  with  constraint.]  You 
are  thinking  a  long  way  ahead,  Miss  Svendsen. 

Miss  SvENDEN.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  thinking  of 
the  first  step,  am  I  not? 

Mr.  Sa.vdberg.     Of — of  course. 

Miss  Svendsen.  [She  looks  out  to  the  right.] 
There  are  the  racers. — You  look  so  queer.  Consul.  I 
hope  we  haven't  misunderstood  each  other.  Mar- 
riage is  the  only  thing  a  gentleman  can  offer,  you 
know. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  We — we  '11  have  to  talk  more  about 
this. 

Miss  Svendsen.  [Looking  to  the  right,  half  to 
herself.]    He  tvouldn't  catch  her. 

[Mrs.  Friedeman  runs  right  into  Miss  Svendsen; 
following  comes  Mb.  Waage,  who  leans  on  Mr. 
Sandberg  while  taking  off  his  skates.  Shouts 
and  talking  ensue  while  Mrs.  Friedeman  sits 
doivn  on  the  stones.] 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [Breathlessly.]  I  came  in  first, 
didn't  I,  Miss  Svendsen?  He  didn't  catch  me,  did 
he?  I  felt  he  was  right  behind  me.  I'm  so  glad.  Just 
think  if  he  had  caught  me ! 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [He  tries  to  hide  his  emotion. 
Mr.  Waage  looks  at  him  suspiciously.]  Don't  you 
see,  Jens,  the  stake  must  have  been  worth  while. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [Holding  her  muff  before  her 
face.]  Don't  talk  about  the  stake;  it  wasn't  any- 
thing. 
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Mk.  Waage.  [As  though  suddenly  he  understands, 
softly.]    Ah!  Mrs.  Friedeman,  if  I  had  known! 

Miss  Svendsen.  [Watching  them.]  I  told  you  so 
beforehand,  Mr.  Waage. 

Mks.  Friedeman.  How  could  you  know?  That's 
something  you've  invented  yourself,  Miss  Svendsen. 
I'm  sure  I  couldn't — ah!  [She  checks  herself  sud- 
denly tvith  a  little  exclamation.] 

Miss  Svendsen.  What  the  stake  was  I  couldn't 
know ;  I  only  saw  it  was  of  great  importance  to  bring 
the — stake  into  safety. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [Appearing  near  the  cahin.] 
Theodore!  Come  and  help  me.  We  are  making 
punch  for  the  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [Circling  nervously  around  Miss 
Svendsen.]  Directly,  Jane.  Come  on,  Jens;  let's 
try  the  punch. 

Mr.  Waage.  [Who  is  also  hanging  round  Miss 
Svendsen,  half  aloud.]  I  wouldn't  win — for  your 
sake. 

Miss  Svendsen.  It  was  immaterial  to  me;  I  told 
you  so. 

Mr.  Sandberg.     [Impatiently.]    Come  on,  Jens. 

Mr.  Waage.  [To  Miss  Svendsen.]  Do  I  win  noth- 
ing from  you  ? 

Miss  Svendsen.     I  never  bet. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [Tahes  Waage  along.]  Damn  it, 
Jens,  I  want  you  to  have  some  punch;  you  need  it 
after  all  your  defeats.  [He  laughs;  they  walk  to- 
gether towards  the  cabin  and  disappear.] 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [Who  has  all  the  time  been 
waiting  for  Mr.  Waage  to  help  her  with  the  skates.] 
Did  he  go?  Did  he  really  go  without  offering  to 
help  me? 

Miss  Svendsen.     Let  me  help  you. 
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Mks.  Fkiedeman.  [Offended.]  Thanks,  no.  I  can 
take  them  off  myself,  easily.  [She  begins  tugging  at 
her  skates.] 

Miss  Svendsen.  [On  her  knees.]  No,  let  me! 
There,  it  must  feel  good  to  get  the  skates  off  after  the 
long  race. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [Looking  at  her.]  What  did 
you  mean  by  "bringing  the  stake  into  safety?" 

Miss  Svendsen.  Nothing.  The  words  just  came 
that  way.    I  don 't  know. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  Oh,  I  know  you;  you're  very 
wise. 

Miss  Svendsen.  [Getting  up.]  Pardon  me,  Mrs. 
Friedeman,  however  flattering  it  may  be,  but  you 
don't  know  me  at  all. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  Besides,  Mr.  Friedeman  said 
you  were  a  smart  woman. 

Miss  Svendsen.     [Gladly.]    Did  he  really? 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [Rising.]  Yes,  of  course  he  has 
it  from  Mrs.  Sandberg.  ' 

Miss  Svendsen.  I  should  imagine  a  man  like  Mr. 
Friedeman  could  form  an  opinion  of  his  own. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  That's  where  you  are  mistaken. 
He  can't. 

Miss  Svendsen.  [She  smiles.]  Pardon  me,  but 
your  husband  belongs  a  little  bit  to  us,  too. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  As  an  author,  you  mean? 
[Bashfully.]    Those  youthful  verses  of  his — 

Miss  Svendsen.  No,  mostly  as  a  champion  of  our 
cause. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.     Our  cause? 

Miss  Svendsen.    Yes,  woman's. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  But,  Lord,  that  isn't  women 
like  you  and  me.    It  is  those — you  know-— the  fallen. 

Miss  Svendsen.  Yes,  yes,  I  know,  but  life  is  slip- 
pery like  ice ;  one  can  never  be  secure. 
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Mrs.  Friedeman.  [Impressed.]  You  are  right — 
and  you  are  a  single  woman;  that  time  Friedeman 
was  right.  You  must  be  very  clever. — There  he 
comes.  [Mr.  Friedeman  comes  in  from  the  right;  he 
is  deep  in  thought;  the  skates  are  hanging  over  his 
shoulders.]     Ludvig,  have  you  met  Miss  SvendsenI 

Mr.  Friedeman.  [Ahsentmindedly.]  Thanks, 
I've  had  the  pleasure.  Do  you  know  where  Mrs. 
Sandberg  is? 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  She's  quite  proud  because  you 
said  she  was  smart. 

Mr.  Friedeman.  Smart?  She's  an  extraordinary 
woman. 

Miss  Svendsen.  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Friedeman,  you  ex- 
aggerate. 

Mr.  Friedeman.  Ah,  it  was  you.  Beg  pardon! 
Well,  you  too,  of  course.  But,  Laura,  don 't  you  know 
where  Mrs.  Sandberg  is? 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [Laughing.]  That 's  the  way  he 
is.  He  doesn't  know  he  is  impolite.  Jane  is  still 
making  chocolate.  Go  and  tell  her  to  bring  us  a  cup, 
but  don't  begin  talking  about  corruption  again,  or 
you  '11  never  come  back. 

Mr.  Friedeman.  [Embarrassed.]  Have  I  been 
impolite.  Miss  Svendsen.      Then  I  beg  of  you — 

Miss  Svendsen.  [Laughing.]  Oh,  Mr.  Friede- 
man, there's  nothing  to  excuse  except  my  laughing. 
You  mustn't  get  angry.    Your  wife  is  so  witty — 

Mr.  Friedeman.     Who?    Who  is  witty? 

Miss  Svendsen.  Your  wife,  Mr.  Friedeman.  Can 
you  ask? 

Mr.  Friedeman.     Laura  witty?  hm! 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  He  can't  understand  that;  but 
never  mind,  go  and  get  us  some  chocolate.  We  '11  soon 
have  to  be  going  home. 

[Me.  Friedeman  ivalks  totvard  the  cabin.] 
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Miss  Svendsex.  I  might  almost  envy  Mrs.  Sand- 
berg  the  interest  which  your  husband — 

Mks.  Friedeman.  Oh,  they  are  interested  in  all 
kinds  of  dreadful  things. 

Miss  Svendben.  [Cautiously.]  There's  some- 
thing fascinating  about  Mrs.  Sandberg. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  That  is  not  necessary  for  Lud- 
vig ;  corruption  is  all  he  asks  for.  I  mean  he  is  inter- 
ested in  all  this  modem  talk  about  social  reform  and 
the  like. 

Miss  SvENDSEN.  But  dou't  you  think  the  fact  that 
she  is  young  and  prepossessing  increases  interest  in 
these  matters  ?  I  mean  [Correcting  herself]  that  your 
husband,  no  doubt,  is  so  much  bothered  with — 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [Laughing.]  Yes,  you  ought 
to  watch  the  visitors  he  has  occasionally.  To  see  him 
— of  course,  I  look  through  a  crack  in  the  door — to 
watch  him  so  polite  and  attentive,  seeing  these  peni- 
tent ladies  out — as  soon  as  he  turns  round,  they  put 
out  their  tongues,  nearly  choked  with  laughter — and 
he  thinks  they  are  sobbing,  I  tell  you. 

Miss  Svendsen.  It  is  reaUy  too  bad  that  such 
things  should  happen  to  a  man  like  Mr.  Friedeman. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [Seriously.]  Yes,  you  are  right 
in  that. 

Miss  Svendsen.  But  never  mind !  It  doesn  't  mat- 
ter ;  he  is  too  big  to  be  hurt  by  little  matters  like  that. 

Mrs  Friedeman.  [Surprised.]  Big?  Ludvig? 
[She  laughs  again.]  Anyway,  he  is  not  handy. 
Look  how  he  carries  Mrs.  Sandberg 's  fur  coat,  and 
how  plainly  he  shows  that  he's  just  dying  to  talk 
with  her. 

Miss  Svendsen.  At  any  rate,  he  doesn't  take  the 
trouble  to  conceal  it. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.     He  couldn't  if  he  wanted  to. 
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Have  you  any  chocolate,  Jane  ?    I  need  some,  really. 
Mr.  Waage  and  I  had  a  little  race,  and  he  lost. 

[From  the  cabin  are  coming  Mrs.  Sandberg,  Mr. 
Friedeman,  Mr.  Sandberg,  Mr.  Waage  with 
glasses  of  punch  on  a  tray,  and  last,  the  girl 
with  the  chocolate.] 

Mr.  Waage.  You  had  better  take  a  glass  of  punch 
with  me,  Mrs.  Friedeman. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  I  saw  the  race  from  the  cabin, 
but  I  got  the  impression  that  Mr.  Waage  wanted  to 
lose. 

[Mrs.  Friedeman  puts  down  her  glass  with  an 
exclamation.] 

Miss  Svendsen.  [Smiling.]  No,  no,  Mrs.  Sand- 
berg, I  can  assure  you  that  Mr.  Waage  was  working 
as  hard  as  he  could,  at  least,  on  the  home  stretch, 
for  I  saw  that.  But  there  was  a  rumor  about  some 
disagreement  or  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the 
stake. 

Mr.  Waage.     I  had  no  idea  what  the  stake  was. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  Else  you  would  have  put  more 
steam  on.  It  must  have  been  something  worth  while, 
Laura? 

Miss  Svendsen.     That  was  my  impression. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  But,  my  God,  all  this  is  an  in- 
vention of  Miss  Svendsen 's;  nothing  was  mentioned. 
I  hadn't  said  anything,  couldn't  say  anything,  be- 
cause [Embarrassed],  because — it  wasn't  anything. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [Laughing.]  I  side  with  Miss 
Svendsen.  I'm  afraid,  Mr.  Waage,  you  missed  some- 
thing good. 

[Mr.  Waage  manoeuvres  so  as  to  get  Mrs.  Friede- 
man a  little  away  from,  the  others.  They  talk 
together.] 

Mr.    Sandberg.      [Rather    contemptuously.]      It 
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doesn't  hurt  if  Waage  loses  in  one  quarter,  he  has  so 
many  irons  in  the  fire. 

Mr.  Friedeman.  [Helping  Mrs.  Sandberg  to  put 
on  her  cloak.]  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  a 
talk  with  you. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [In  a  low  voice.]  I  would,  too, 
but  not  now,  not  here ;  later  on.  Listen !  [He  bends 
down.]    Take  me  in  to  dinner  to-night.     [He  nods.] 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [She  continues  talking  to  Mr. 
Waage.  ]  Don 't  deny  it.  I  look  through  you ;  you  're 
in  love  with  her.  Don't  defend  yourself.  Why  all 
at  once  so  exacting,  so  dreadfully  exacting,  if  it  were 
not  because  you  want  a  pretext — 

Mr.  Waage.     Or  force  you  to  make  a  decision.  ^ 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [Uncertainly.]  Now? — No. 
How  you  torment  me ! 

Mr.  Waage.     Well — I  will  go. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  No,  don't  go.  Wait — we '11  meet 
later  on  at  Sandberg's. 

Mr.  Waage.    Then  you  '11  have  made  up  your  mind  ? 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [Gayly.]  But,  my  God,  it  isn't 
like  going  to  the  dentist.  It  isn't  possible  to  decide 
like  that. — You're  so  awkward! 

Mr.  Waage.  Give  me  some  hope, — a  sign — a 
hint — 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  You  understand  neither  signs 
nor  hints.  The  race  you  didn't  understand,  but  she 
[Pointing  to  Miss  Svendsen],  she  understood  it. 
Now  you  may  try  this  evening  at  dinner  whether  you 
can  discover  something. 

Mr.  Waage.     May  I  take  you  in  to  dinner? 
[She  nods  and  turns  to  the  ladies  who  are  taking 
chocolate.] 

Mr.  Sandberg.     You  're  making  progress,  Jens  ? 

Mr.  Waage.  [Carelessly.]  What  the  devil  can  a 
fellow  do  here  on  the  cold  ice?    Give  me  a  long  ball- 
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night  with  dancing  and  champagne.  The  night  is 
long  and  virtue  short,  says  Solomon. 

Mb.  Fbiedeman.  [Who  has  approached.]  I  never 
heard  that  before. 

Mbs.  Feiedeman.  Come  on,  Ludvig,  I  want  to  go 
home.  You  may  carry  my  skates.  I'll  run  and  try 
to  warm  up;  my  feet  are  frozen.  I  say,  Ludvig, 
didn't  you  fall  once?    Eeally? 

[Mb.  Fbiedeman  walks  over  to  the  ladies,  who 
make  ready  to  go  home.  The  girl  gathers  to- 
gether cups  and  glasses  and  turns  toward  the 
cabin.] 

Me.  Sandbebg.  [To  Me.  Waage.]  I  'm  glad  to  see 
you  have  at  last  given  up  Miss  Svendsen  and  settled 
down  with  Mrs.  Friedeman.  She's  a  sweet  little 
woman. 

Me.  Waage.  I'm  sorry  to  say  you're  mistaken, 
Theodore;  I'm  waiting. 

Mb.  Sandberg.     Waiting — for  what? 

Mb.  Waage.     For  the  reward. 

Me.  Sandbebg.  In  what  does  it  consist,  this  re- 
ward, if  I  may  ask? 

Me.  Waage.  I  have  to  laugh  myself.  It  isn't 
much,  but  considering  that  it  is  the  first  step,  then — 
well.  Miss  Svendsen  and  I  are  walking  to  town 
together. 

Me.  Sandbebg.  She  has  promised  you  that?  It 
isn't  true? 

Mb.  Waage.  Do  you  think  I  would  have  left  you 
two  alone  all  forenoon,  otherwise  ?  But,  really,  Theo- 
dore, you  'd  better  be  careful ;  this  affair  may  become 
serious. 

Mr.  Sandbebg.  It  is  serious,  my  friend,  more  than 
you  imagine. 

Mes.  Sandbebg.  Hurry  up,  Theodore!  We've 
got  to  get  home.   Remember  we  are  to  have  company. 
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Mr.  Sandberg.  I'm  sorry,  Jane,  but  I  have  to  go 
down-town.    I'll  be  home  in  time,  though. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  No,  come  on;  if  you  go  down- 
town, I  know  what  happens. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  But  it's  impossible;  I  have  busi- 
ness, important  business  which  cannot  be  postponed. 
Isn't  that  so.  Miss  Svendsen?  [He  makes  signs  to 
/ie/-.]  It's  absolutely  necessary  that  we  two  go  to  the 
office;  it's  business  which  has  to  be  attended  to  right 
off. 

Miss  Svendsen.  Do  you  mean  what  we  talked 
about  a  while  ago  ? 

Mr.  Sandberg.  Precisely ;  you  know  it  was  some- 
thing I  wanted  to — 

Miss  Svendsen.  Something  you  would  like  to  buy, 
yes;  but  on  that  account  you  needn't  go  out  of  your 
way.    We  can  settle  that  right  here  with  two  words. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  But  you  must  misunderstand  me, 
surely;  you  wouldn't  here — 

Miss  Svendsen.  Don't  be  afraid;  there  is  no  com- 
petitor here. 

Mr.  Sandberg.     On  the  contrary. 

Miss  Svendsen.  [Innocently. '[  Do  you  speculate, 
Mr.  Friedeman? 

Mr.  Friedeman.     Yes. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  Of  course  you  don't,  Ludvig, 
not  in  such  things.  He  believes,  poor  dear,  every- 
body is  talking  about  corruption. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [Anxiously.]  But,  Miss  Svendsen, 
what  are  you  thinking  of? 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  Never  mind  him.  Miss  Svendsen ; 
get  through  with  your  business  so  that  we  can  have 
peace  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Miss  Svendsen.  It  must  be  settled  before  sun 
goes  down,  as  customary. 

Mr.  Waage.    What  time  does  the  sun  go  down? 
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Mr.  Fbiedeman.  [He  pulls  out  his  almanac]  At 
five-fifteen. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [Crossly.]  This  is  no  way  of  talk- 
ing business. 

Miss  Svendsen.  The  transaction  is  very  simple. 
Consul ;  you  know  the  terms,  and  I  give  you  time  till 
sun  goes  down,  at  five-fifteen. 

Mb.  Fbiedeman.     We'll  be  at  the  consomme,  then. 

Mb.  Waage.  Excuse  my  breaking  in,  but  it  does 
seem  rather  strange  that  the  bookkeeper  is  doing 
business  with  the  employer. 

Miss  Svendsen.  Mr.  Waage  is  right ;  it  really  is  a 
doubtful  affair,  this  coffee  speculation.  Shall  we 
call  it  off.  Consul? 

Mb.  Sandbebg.  [Eagerly.]  Not  at  all.  Mind  your 
own  business,  Jens !  I  have  the  option  until  the  sun 
does  down. 

Miss  Svendsen.  But  even  if  you  agree  to  the 
terms,  it  is  not  sure  that  the  other  party  accepts. 

Mb.  Waage.  Then  you  know  the  other  party.  Miss 
Svendsen? 

Miss  Svendsen.  [Quietly.]  I'm  his  representa- 
tive. He  has  told  me  to  get  an  offer,  but  reserves  the 
right  to  reject  it. 

Mb.  Sandberg.  [Eagerly.]  But  that's  against  all 
custom;  if  I  offer  what  is  asked  the  sale  has  to  be 
made. 

Miss  Svendsen.  [She  shrugs  her  shoulders.] 
Those  are  the  terms ;  that 's  all  I  can  say. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  That's  right,  Miss  Svendsen, 
don't  you  give  in ;  if  he  wants  it,  let  him  pay  the  full 
price. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [Looking  from  one  to  the  other.] 
Till  the  sun  goes  down,  then. 

Miss  Svendsen.  All  right,  Consul.  I've  promised 
Mr.  Waage  to  take  a  spin  to  town  with  him.     [To 
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Me.  Waage.]     Will  you  help  me  with  the  skates, 
please? 

[She  sits  down  on  a  stone;  Mr.  Waage  puts  on  her 

skates.] 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [Taking  Mrs.  Sandberg's  arm.] 
I  want  to  come  a  little  early,  Jane ;  I  want  to  have  a 
talk  with  you. 

Mrs.  Sandbebg.  [Somewhat  uneasily.]  Can't  we 
talk  while  we  are  walking  home  across  the  ice!  Is  it 
so  important? 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [While  they  are  walking.]  Yes, 
we  have  to  be  alone. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [Pulling  Friedeman  aside.] 
Friedeman,  are  you  a  friend  of  mine? 

Mb.  Friedeman.  [Frightened.]  Believe  me,  Theo- 
dore, only  to-day  did  it  occur  to  me  that — 

Mb.  Sandbebg.  What! — Only  to-day? — Never 
mind — 

Mb.  Friedeman.  A  chance  word  made  me  think  all 
of  a  sudden:  can  this  be  something  else  and  more 
than  it  ought  to  be? — And  you  can  imagine,  Theo- 
dore— 

Mr.  Sandbebg.  Of  course,  that's  the  way  it  must 
look  to  you. — But  leave  morals  out  of  consideration — 

Mr.  Friedeman.    [Gasping.]    But,  Theodore — 

Mb.  Sandbebg.  [Afraid  that  the  tivo  by  the  stone 
may  hear  him.]  Hush !  Damn  it, — will  you  help  me 
or  won't  you? 

Mb.  Fbiedeman.     Am  I  to  help  you? 

Mr.  Sandbebg.  You  see  the  two  over  there.  Well, 
it  has  to  be  stopped. — Don't  look  so  foolish,  Friede- 
man. Damn  it,  yes  I  am  in  love.  Of  course,  I  shall 
make  a  fool  of  myself,  but  never  mind.  All  I  ask 
you  is,  are  you  a  friend  of  mine? 

Mb.    Friedeman.      [Relieved.]      I'm    perspiring. 
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Theodore.  [Aside.]  Great  God,  I  came  near  giving 
myself  away. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  Now,  don't  be  an  ass,  Priedeman. 
You  surely  can  understand  that  such  a  thing  may 
happen,  that  a  fellow  falls  in  love  with  some  one  else 
than  his  wife,  can't  you? 

Mr.  Friedeman.  Yes — yes — I — I — think  I  can, 
but— 

Mr.  Sandberg.  That's  enough;  you  don't  need 
to  know  any  more.  You  must  help  me  stop  the  con- 
versation between  those  two.  Listen :  we  start  walk- 
ing home  with  our  wives,  but  aU  of  a  sudden  we  pre- 
tend to  have  forgotten  something,  and  we  have  to 
go  back.    Understand? 

Mr.  Friedeman.     Partly. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  And  that  they  may  not  escape  us 
I'll  take  the  righthand  side  of  Lyngholmen  and  you 
the  lefthand  side.  The  one  of  us  who  meets  them 
will— 

Mr.  Friedeman.     Shout? 

Mr.  Sandberg.  I  should  say  not;  he  is  to  talk  to 
them,  join  them,  stick  like  a  leach,  not  let  them  get 
away  under  any  circumstances.    Understand? 

Mr.  Friedeman.     But  do  you  think  I  can  do  it? 

Mr.  Sandberg.  Of  course;  it  doesn't  matter  what 
you  say,  only  don't  let  them  get  away.    Come  on. 

[Saying  good-bye  to  the  couple  by  the  stone,  the 
two  walk  away.  Mr.  Waage  and  Miss  Svendsen 
return  the  salutation.] 

Mr.  Waage.  [Standing  up.]  I  have  been  greatly 
surprised  at  you  to-day.  Miss  Svendsen;  may  I  sit 
down  a  minute  beside  you  ? 

Miss  Svendsen.  [Without  moving.]  I  don't  think 
there  is  room. 

Mr.  Waage.    But  there  was  room  for  Mr.  Sand- 
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berg ;  we  saw  that  all  of  us.  And  now  there  is  hardly 
anybody  around  here. 

Miss  Svendsen.     That's  just  the  reason. 

Me.  Waage.  [Impatiently.^  Listen,  Miss  Svend- 
sen.  Permit  me  to  say  you  are  not  logical.  Unfor- 
tunately I  have  no  right  to  speak  about  the  way 
you  've  been  flirting  with  Mr.  Sandberg,  making  him 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  crazy,  possessed,  irre- 
sponsible— 

Miss  SvENDSEN.  May  I  ask  what  business  that  is 
of  yours  ? 

Mr.  Waage.  I  have  no  right,  I  admit  that — I 
haven't  the  slightest  right  to  reproach  you. — How- 
ever, you  are  going  too  far. 

Miss  SvENDSEN.  [Luughing.]  For  goodness 'sake, 
man,  stop;  I  know  what  I  am  doing. 

Mr.  "Waage.  [Excitedly.]  But  you  don't  know 
what  I  am  doing. 

Miss  Svendsen.  I  confess  that  that  is  of  less  in- 
terest to  me. 

Mr.  Wagge.  How  are  you  to-day,  anyhow!  I  do 
not  understand  you. 

Miss  Svendsen.  You  do  not  believe  I  am  logical. 
Inasmuch  as  you  in  a  certain  way  are  in  my  plans,  1 
will  lay  the  cards  on  the  table ;  that's  the  way  I  prefer 
to  play.  After  all,  that's  the  finest  play,  don't  you 
think  so! 

Mr.  Waage.  [Smiling.]  I  prefer  to  have  the  cards 
in  my  hand. 

Miss  Svendsen.  [With  a  slight  smile.]  Do  you 
often  win? 

Mr.  Waage.    Quite  often;  yes.    I  can't  complain. 

Miss  Svendsen.  I'm  glad  for  your  sake.  This 
time,  however,  I  have  won  by  playing  openly. 

Mr.  Waage.     You  have  already  won? — And  what? 
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Miss  Svendsen.  What  I  wanted  to  win.  Shall  we 
skate  to  town  now? 

Mr.  Waage.  No,  not  yet. — You  frighten  me ;  you 
can't  mean  this — this — business  with  Mr.  Sandberg. 
— You  so  careful,  so  niggardly  of  the  least  little  thing 
that  might  be  construed  as  a  favor,  you  surely  can't 
mean  to  grant  him  everything.  It  is  impossible — 
inconceivable. 

Miss  Svendsen.  It  pleases  me  that  you  cannot 
conceive  of  such  a  thing — which,  by  the  way,  you 
seem  to  imagine  quite  vividly — for  it  shows  that  I 
was  right  in  taking  all  your  advances  for  mere 
pleasantries. 

Mb.  Waage.  I  wouldn't  exactly  call  it  pleasantries. 

Miss  Svendsen.  Yes,  otherwise  I  would  have  been 
vexed. 

Mr.  Waage.     At  what  ? 

Miss  Svendsen.  Because  I  have  so  patiently  put 
up  with  all  your  visits  to  the  office,  the  accidental 
meetings  at  the  street  corners. 

Mr.  Waage.  As  for  patience  you  haven 't  got  much 
to  regret,  I  assure  you,  but  inasmuch  as  you  try  to 
turn  the  whole  thing  into  a  pleasantry — 

Miss  Svendsen.  Never  mind;  let  it  remain  that 
way.  If  you  make  me  believe  that  you  really  imag- 
ined you  could  attain  anything  by  your  genial  perse- 
cution it  would  completely  spoil  our  friendship,  and 
that— 

Mr.  Waage.     You  wouldn't  like,  eh? 

Miss  Svendsen.  [Drily.]  At  any  rate,  it  isn't  in 
my  plan. 

Mr.  Waage.  Then  you  follow  a  prearranged  plan 
— when  you  push  me  back  as  well  as  when  you  pull 
Sandberg  forward? 

Miss  Svendsen.     Yes. 

Mr.  Waage.    Permit  me  a  little  remark.    If  you 
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get  so  angry  at  me  for  merely  hoping  to  attain  some- 
thing, how  shall  I  explain  that  Mr.  Sandberg  at 
present  evidently  has  a  good  chance  to — well,  hasn't 
he? 

Miss  SVENDSEN.       YcS. 

Mr.  Waage.     But  he  is  married. 

Miss  Svendsen.     [Shrugs  her  shoulders.] 

Mb.  Waage.  Well !  I  can  understand  that  a  woman 
may  overlook  that.  And  that  you  prefer  Mr.  Sand- 
berg, I  can  understand  that,  too.  But  how  the  mere 
possibility  of  my  hoping  to  attain  what  he  now  seems 
to  attain  with  the  greatest  ease  can  make  you  angry, 
that  I  cannot  comprehend.  Is  the  difference  between 
him  and  myself  so  enormous?  And  is  it  only  to-day 
you  notice  it? 

[Miss  Svendsen  does  not  reply.] 

Mr.  Waage.  I  will  gladly  confess  that  at  first  I 
began — what  you  call  my  persecution — as  we  men 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing  and  with  the  customary 
intentions.  But  I  owe  it  to  you — and  partly  to  myself 
— to  add  that  it  didn  't  take  me  long  to  see  my  error. 

Miss  Svendsen.  Then  why  didn't  you  leave  me 
alone  when  you  saw  it  was  of  no  use? 

Mr.  Waage.  Because  I  couldn't,  because  you  are 
stronger  than  I,  and  all  I  can  do  now  is  to  ask  you  to 
forgive  the  bad  start  and  take  me  as  I  am;  if  any- 
body can  make  a  passable  husband  of  me  it  is  you. 

Miss  Svendsen.  [With  contempt.]  You  raise  the 
bid  on  account  of  the  competition. 

Mr.  Waage.  I  bid  what  I  have,  not  because  it  is 
so  much,  but  because  it  is  all.  And  the  competition, 
really,  I  don't  take  much  stock  in  it. 

Miss  Svendsen.     Why  not? 

Mr.  Waage.  Because  you  never,  even  though  you 
were  in  love  with  him,  would  live  as  a  married 
man' 
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Miss  Svendsen.  Wife.  Anything  else  is  out  of 
the  question. 

Mr.  Waage.  [Stepping  back.]  Sandberg  would 
be  willing  to — can  it  be  possible  that  in  one  day 
you've  so  turned  his  head  that  he  will  sacrifice  his 
wife,  his  child,  all? 

Miss  Svendsen.  [With  a  hard  laugh.]  Do  you 
now  begin  to  believe  in  competition? 

Mr.  Waage.  [He  thinks  a  moment  and  smiles.] 
No,  I  don't. 

Miss  Svendsen.  [Vehemently.]  Well,  before  the 
sun  goes  do^vn,  I'll  show  you. 

Mr.  Waage.  That  you  can  I  do  not  doubt,  but  you 
don't  want  to.  What  possesses  you  to-day  I  do  not 
comprehend.  But  this  well  I  know  you  that,  even 
though  you  believed  your  happiness  to  be  at  stake, 
you  would  never  owe  it  to  some  one  else 's  unhappi- 
ness  and  misery.  Do  not  misunderstand  me ;  I  don't 
mean  myself,  of  course ;  I  mean  another  woman. 

Miss  Svendsen.  [In  a  hard  voice.]  Bah!  Mrs. 
Sandberg  has  consolation  right  at  hand — like  your- 
self.— After  all,  that's  the  best  solution  for  every- 
body. 

Mr.  Waage.  You  know  very  well  that  I  am  no 
longer  interested  in  Mrs.  Friedeman. 

Miss  Svendsen.  [Suddenly  changing  her  tone.] 
Oh !  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  all  of  you,  all  these  con- 
ceited and  hypocritical  men.  Look  at  yourself  now, 
how  you've  been  hanging  round  me  since  I  came  to 
town.  Why  all  this  beating  about  the  bush?  We 
knew,  both  of  us,  what  it  was  about.  And  now  this 
affair  with  Mrs.  Friedeman  who  is  and  is  not,  whom 
you  let  go  with  one  hand  and  hold  back  with  the  other 
— all  this  clumsy  male  coquetry,  oh,  how  sick  I  am  of 
it.  And  if,  at  least,  you  were  a  skilled  hand  at  it — 
but  you  aren't — ^you  simply  play  this  game  because 
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it  is  the  custom,  because  it's  the  main  occupation  of 
a  man  of  leisure.  In  reality  it's  your  more  solid  qual- 
ities which  make  you  so  sympathetic — [She  stops 
suddenly.] 

Mr.  Waage.     You  said  ' '  sympathetic. ' ' 

Miss  SvENDSEN.  [Collecting  herself.]  I  cannot 
believe  I  said  it. 

Mr.  Waage.    I'll  make  an  affidavit  you  did. 

Miss  SvENDSEN.  [Drily.]  At  any  rate  it  was  a 
tremendous  exaggeration.  Will  you  help  me  with 
the  skates? 

Mr.  Waage.  [Eagerly.]  But,  Miss  Svendsen,  lis- 
ten ;  believe  me  when  I  say — 

Miss  Svendsen.  Mr.  Waage,  are  you  going  to 
continue  your  persecution  ? 

Mr.  Waage.  But,  great  Scott,  do  you  want  me  to 
propose  to  you  in  the  market-place? 

Miss  Svendsen.  Yes.  Help  me  to  get  up.  Mr. 
Friedeman  is  coming. 

Mr.  Waage.     Friedeman?    I'll  choke  him. 

Miss  Svendsen.  [She  laughs.]  In  order  to  marry 
his  widow?  Come;  put  on  your  skates;  we'll  run 
past  him. 

[Mr.  Waage  leads  her  out  to  the  right.  The  stage 
is  empty  for  a  moment.] 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [He  comes  quickly  from  the  left.] 
Well,  Friedeman,  they  didn't  come  my  way;  you 
must  have  met  them. 

Mr.  Friedeman.  [He  comes  from  the  right  with 
the  skates  in  his  hand.]    Yes,  I  met  them. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  Well,  damn  it,  didn't  you  talk  to 
them? 

Mr.  Friedeman.  I  did;  I  said  what  we  had 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Sandberg.     What  did  you  sayt 
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Mr.  Fkiedeman.  I  said:  "Sandberg  and  I  for- 
got something." 

Mb.  Sandberg.     Didn't  they  answer? 

Mr.  Friedeman.     It  seemed  to  me  they  laughed. 

Mb.  Sandberg.     What  did  you  do  then! 

Mr.  Friedeman.  Dear  me,  I  fell.  Wasn't  it  un- 
fortunate? Down  I  went  like  a  log,  and  when  I  got 
up  again,  they  had  disappeared  as  though  the  ice  had 
swallowed  them.  They  must  have  run  awfully  fast 
when  I  was  down. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  {Half  to  himself.]  Damn  it. 
They've  had  a  talk;  of  course  he  has  been  quizzing 
her,  and  she  [Suddenly]  maybe  she  is  laughing  at  me 
now ;  with  him.    How  false ! 

Mr.  Friedeman.  [Anxiously.]  Theodore,  your 
wife  is  beckoning. 

Mr.  Sandberg.     To  whom? 

Mr.  Friedeman.  [Confused.]  To  you — to  you, 
of  course.    To  whom  else  could  it  be  ? 

Mr.  Sandberg.  Are  you  sure?  All  right.  Come 
on,  Friedeman.    [They  go  out.] 

ACT  THREE 

[Sitting-room  in  Sandberg 's  house,  as  in  Act  One. 
Shaded  lights  are  on  the  mantelpiece  and  behind 
the  sofa  on  the  left.  The  chandelier  is  lighted,  fire 
is  in  the  grate,  and  heavy  curtains  are  drawn  be- 
fore the  windows.  Mrs.  Sandberg  is  standing  be- 
hind a  screen  in  front  of  the  grate,  arranging  her 
hair.  She  has  a  white  dressing  sacque  over  her 
black  silk  evening  gown.  Mr.  Sandberg  comes  in 
from  the  bedroom  in  shirt  sleeves  and  with  a  white 
tie  in  his  hand.  When  they  speak  to  each  other,  it 
is  in  a  hesitating,  uncertain  way,  and  they  avoid 
looking  at  each  other.] 
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Mr.  Sandberg.  How  is  it  that  you  're  dressing  in 
here,  Jane  ? 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [Opening  the  dressing  sacque.] 
I  'm  dressed,  dear.  I  dressed  while  you  were  reading 
the  papers ;  I  'm  only  fixing  my  hair. 

Mb.  Sandberg.  But  why  here  in  the  drawing 
room? 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  Oh,  it  just  happened  that  way. 
The  chandelier  was  lighted  and — and — 

Mr.  Sandberg.     You're  early  to-day. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  I  have  to  help  in  the  kitchen,  be- 
cause Caroline  was  with  us  at  Lyngholmen,  don't  you 
know? 

Mb.  Sandberg.  [Pacing  up  and  down.]  Have  you 
been  in  to  see  little  Carl? 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [Turning  quickly.]  No.  Nothing 
the  matter  with  him,  I  hope  ? 

Mr.  Sandberg.     I  don't  know — I  don't  think  so. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  Haven't  you  been  in  to  see  him, 
either?    Usually  you — 

Mb.  Sandberg.  Oh,  if  there  was  anything  the  mat- 
ter with  him,  we  would  have  been  told,  of  course. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [Watching  him  in  the  looking- 
glass.]    Of  course. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  Really,  Jane,  it's  a  nuisance  to 
have  company  when  one  isn't  in  a  mood  for  it. 

Mrs.  Sandbebg.  What?  You  too?  I  was  just 
thinking  of  the  same  thing. 

Me.  Sandbebg.  I  don't  know.  I  feel  sort  of  tired. 
I  would  rather  dine  alone,  I  mean  we  two,  of  course, 
en  famille,  quietly.  I'm  really  too  tired  to  play  the 
amiable,  to  be  the  host  to-night.  Wouldn  't  it  be  much 
nicer  to  have  a  little  ride — 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [Rather  sharply.]  Do  you  refer 
to  my  ride  with  Mr.  Friedeman  yesterday. 
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Mb.  Sandberg.  No,  no,  dear,  you  misunderstand 
me.  I  didn't  mean  that  at  all.  I  only  meant  that  we 
might  just  as  well  take  advantage  of  the  fine  weather 
we're  having.  [He  stands  behind  her,  looking  in  the 
mirror,  trying  to  tie  his  cravat.]  Is  it  really  no 
longer  than  yesterday  since  you  went  out  riding? 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  To  me,  too,  it  seems  to  be  so 
awfully  long  ago.  [She  turns  round  to  him.]  Do  you 
want  me  to  help  you,  Theodore? 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [Stepping  back.]  No,  thanks.  T 
have  to  take  another  one;  this  one  is  all  crumpled. 
We  've  lots  of  time. 

[He  looks  at  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece.] 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  It  really  is  a  shame  to  say  so,  but 
— I  right  out  dread  this  party. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  It's  the  same  here,  Jane,  abso- 
lutely. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [After  a  moment.]  There  is  not 
one  I  would  care  to  see  just  now. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  I  don't  miss  anybody  either. — It 
really  was  a  foolish  idea. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.     This  party,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Sandberg.  Yes,  this  party;  such  parties  are 
always — dubious,  to  say  the  least.  It  was  fun  on  the 
ice,  right  enough ;  but  now,  afterwards  to  gather  the 
same  people  to  continue  where  we  left  off,  so  to 
speak,  that's  hardly  ever  a  success.  You'll  see  we'U 
all  feel  sort  of — 

Mrs.  Sandberg.     Depressed,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Sandberg.  Exactly.  There  is  a  peculiar  con- 
nection between  the  environment  and  the  mood  one 
is  in :  a  thing  may  be  jolly  and  amusing  on  the  ice  and 
altogether  out  of  place  in  the  parlor. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.     That 's  it. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  On  the  ice  one  feels  so  light  and 
free,  gliding  along  almost  without  effort. 
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Mrs.  Sandberg.  And  have  you  noticed  how  talka- 
tive one  becomes,  how  fast  the  tongue  is  running; 
one  says  things — 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [Smiling.]  How  funny  that  you 
have  had  the  same  experience. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [Shelaughs.]  Yes, isn 't it, Theo- 
dore? 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [Listening.]  Somebody  is  com- 
ing; it  can't  be  any  of  the  guests;  it's  just  half  past 
four.  But,  hush,  it's  a  woman's  voice.  [He  walks 
toward  the  bedroom.] 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  I  know,  it 's  Laura ;  she  said  she  'd 
come  a  little  early.  [To  the  girl  who  appears  in  the 
doorway.]  It's  Mrs.  Friedeman,  isn't  it?  Ask  her 
to  go  into  the  dining-room. 

The  Girl.  It  isn't  Mrs.  Friedeman;  it's  Miss 
Svendsen. 

Both.     Miss  Svendsen? 

The  Girl.     She  wishes  to  see  Mrs.  Sandberg. 

Mb.  Sandberg.     You? 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  Me?  How  strange! — What  can 
she  want?  [To  the  girl.]  Let  her  come  in,  but  detain 
her  a  moment  while  I'm  straightening  up  a  bit.  [She 
takes  off  her  dressing  sacque,  Mb.  Sandberg  helping 
her.]  Thanks,  Theodore.  Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  take  it  with  you?  [He  puts  it  over  his  arm.] 
You  look  so  queer.  [She  retouches  her  costume  and 
hair,  handing  him  a  brush  and  comb.]  Take  these, 
too,  please.  Can  you  imagine  what  Miss  Svendsen 
means  by  coming  so  early — and  to  see  me?  If  it  had 
been  you — 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [Embarrassed.]  Me?  Why 
should  she  want  to  see  me  ? 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  But,  Theodore,  don't  you  remem- 
ber that  business  transaction — about  the  coffee  ? 
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Mb.  Sandberg.  The  coffee?  Oh,  that  was  only 
for  fun. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  For  fun?  It  looked  serious 
enough. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [Holding  her  back  anxiously.] 
Only  an  offer,  a  rash  offer. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [Smiling.]  If  you  had  taught  me 
how  to  do  business  I  might  have  been  able  to  help  you 
out. 

[Miss  Svendsen  appears  in  the  doorway;  Mr. 
Sandberg  flees  into  the  bedroom.] 

Miss  Svendsen.  Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Sandberg,  I  am 
nearly  an  hour  early;  I  fear  I  am  intruding. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  You  are  always  welcome.  Miss 
Svendsen. 

Miss  Svendsen.  I  knew  you  would  excuse  a  breach 
of  etiquette — in  a  matter  of  some  seriousness. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.     Is  it  something  serious? 

Miss  Svendsen.  [She  smiles.]  It  isn't  so  terribly 
serious,  but  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  before  the 
others  come.  Will  you  let  me  help  you  in  the  kitchen 
to  make  up  for  the  time  I  am  robbing  you  of? 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  Never  mind  that ;  what  can  I  do 
for  you  ? 

Miss  Svendsen.  I  want  to  ask  your  advice  and 
assistance. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [In  a  kindly  tone.]  You  make 
me  quite  embarrassed.  I  scarcely  know  you;  how- 
ever, I  have  the  impression  that  you  are  able  to  take 
care  of  yourself.  But  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do 
for  you — .  Come;  sit  down  here  by  the  grate;  let 
me  move  the  screen. 

Miss  Svendsen.  I  understand  that  I  have  been 
pictured  as  the  independent,  self-sufficient  woman, 
but  nobody  seems  to  notice  how  lonesome  I  am. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.     I  have  often  thought  of  that,  my 
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dear  Miss  Svendsen,  and  now  that  the  ice  is  broken, 
I  may  tell  you  that  several  times  I  've  asked  my  hus- 
band to  invite  you  out  here — Sundays,  for  instance. 

Miss  Svendsen.  Hitherto  I  have  been  holding 
back  intentionally — 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [She  laughs  good-naturedly.'] 
And  my  husband  has  not  shown  any  great  eagerness. 
But  to-day  he  surely  made  up  for  whatever  inatten- 
tion he  may  have  been  guilty  of  before,  didn  't  he  ? 

Miss  Svendsen.     [Hesitating.']    Yes,  yes  indeed — 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [Frankly.]  He  was  very  atten- 
tive to  you  on  the  ice,  wasn  't  he ! 

Miss  Svendsen.     [Looking  at  her.]    Very. 

[Mrs.  Sandberg,  making  a  movement  as  though 
some  idea  suddenly  had  occurred  to  her,  involuntar- 
ily glances  toward  the  bedroom  door.  Miss  Svend- 
sen continues  calmly.]  Still,  you  cannot  imagine  how 
lonesome  I  feel ;  I  have  no  relatives  here,  no  friends. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [Drily.]  You  ought  to  marry. 
Miss  Svendsen. 

Miss  Svendsen.  [She  starts  a  little,  hut  contin- 
ues calmly.]  That's  what  I  want  to  do.  But — is  it 
so  sure  that  married  life  fills  all  voids? 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  That  depends  on  how  much 
you  're  asking  of  it.  If  you  think  it 's  love  alone  which 
binds  matrimony — 

Miss  Svendsen.  Lord,  no !  Love  must  surely  be 
a  very  fragile  thing;  all  married  people  seem  to  be 
agreed  as  to  that.  But  I  believe  that  even  in  a  happy 
marriage  there  may  be  a  lack  of  understanding  on 
some  special  point,  and  then — 

Mrs.  Sandberg.     [Attentively.]    What  then? 

Miss  Svendsen.  I  mean  that  even  in  such  a  mar- 
riage a  void  may  arise,  a  longing — 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [Thoughtfully.]  It  may  happen. 
I  can  imagine  that  it  is  possible.    But  just  on  that  ac- 
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count  it  is  necessary  to  be  strong  from  the  beginning, 
to  be  on  the  alert — 

Miss  Svendsen.  On  the  contrary,  one  must  be 
sure  of  oneself  and  never  think  that  it  is  possible  to 
go  too  far.  When  one  is  not  afraid  of  crossing  the 
line,  there  is  no  line. 

Mbs.  Sandberg.  But  now,  if  you  get  married  your- 
self? 

Miss  Svendsen.  If  I  marry  a  man  whom  I  love,  I 
will  not  therefore  make  either  him  or  myself  believe 
that  I  wiU  be  so  wrapped  up  in  him  that  all  other  men 
shall  be  poison  to  me. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [Sitting  down.]  But — won't  you 
sit  down.  You  didn't  come  to  talk  to  me  about  these 
matters.  How  did  we  come  to  talk  about  this,  any- 
how? 

Miss  Svendsen.  I  don't  know.  I  believe  we  com- 
menced with  my  plan  to  get  married. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  Yes,  but  your  plans — [Looking 
at  her  watch.] 

Miss  Svendsen.  You  remember  it  was  you  your- 
self who  suggested  that  I  marry.  In  fact,  I  had 
counted  upon  you,  and  I  have  to-day  received  an 
offer,  a  good  offer. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.     Ah! — an  offer? 

Miss  Svendsen.  That's  my  reason  for  coming  to 
you.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  woman  in  my  posi- 
tion to  make  the  men  understand  that  she  knows 
them,  and  that  she  intends  to  take  a  husband,  not  to 
be  taken  by  one.  They're  so  saturated  with  a  sense 
of  their  own  irresistibility  that  they  come  sailing, 
each  one  with  his  little  offer,  and  they  are  greatly 
surprised  if  you  don't  fall  on  your  knees  and  say 
'  *  yes,  amen ! ' ' 

Mrs.  Sandberg.     It  might  be  well  to  be  cautious. 
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Miss  Sv'endsen.  [Drily.]  Cautious?  What  do 
you  mean? 

Mrs.  Sandberg.     Not  to  rely  on  everybody's  offer. 

[Rising  as  though  an  idea  had  again  occurred  to 
her  and  looking  toward  the  bed-room  door.] 

Miss  Svendsen.  Of  course,  I  wouldn't  have  trou- 
bled you  if  it  hadn't  been  a  serious  offer.  What  I 
wanted  to  ask  of  you  is  this — 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [Uneasily.]  But  this  offer — are 
you  quite  sure — 

Miss  Svendsen.  [Startled.]  Which  offer  do  you 
mean? 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  What  do  I  know? — The  one  you 
mentioned.  I  got  the  impression  that  it  was  some- 
thing new,  something  that  had  happened  to-day. 

Miss  Svendsen.     It  did  happen  to-day. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [Uncertainly.]  A  few  words  on 
the  ice — 

Miss  Svendsen.  "The  deuce"  I  came  near  say- 
ing. One  gets  them  in  all  forms  and  shapes,  from 
young  and  old,  single  men  as  well  as  married. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [Startled.]  Married,  so  that 
happens,  too? 

Miss  Svendsen.  [Looks  at  her.]  Goodness  knows 
it  happens. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [She  tries  to  laugh.]  But  of 
course,  that 's  only  for  fun. 

Miss  Svendsen.  That  depends  entirely  on  the 
woman.  There  are  very  few  men  who  can  stop  half- 
way— ^without  assistance. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [Troubled.]  But  what  is  it  we're 
talking  about  now  again  ?  I  begin  to  be  afraid  of  you. 
What  do  you  want  with  me?  Why  do  you  look  at  me 
in  such  a  way?  Who  is  it  you  are  talking  about? 
Who  made  you  this  offer  ? 

Miss  Svendsen.    Jens  Waage. 
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Mrs.  Sandbebg.  [Dropping  in  a  chair.]  Oh! 
Thank  God ! 

Mtss  Svendsen.  [She  pretends  not  to  under- 
stand.] But,  as  you  say,  a  few  words  on  the  ice — 
and  then,  you  see,  I'm  not  of  an  age  when  getting 
engaged  is  just  as  important  as  getting  a  new  hat, 
nor  have  I  a  mamma  to  run  to.  That  is  why  I  feel  so 
lonesome,  so  forlorn — 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [Taking  her  hand.]  Why  didn't 
you  say  so  at  once?  I  understand  it  so  perfectly. 
[She  listens.]  Somebody  is  coming. — It's  Mrs. 
Friedeman. 

Miss  Svendsen.     Then  you  will  help  me? 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  I'll  be  your  friend.  But  our  con- 
versation took  such  a  queer  turn,  didn't  it? — I  didn't 
quite  understand;  [Looking  her  in  the  face]  now  I 
understand,  and  I  thank  you  for  coming  to  me.  Good 
evening,  Laura. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [Entering.]  Good  evening. 
You  know  I  wanted  to  come  early,  before  the  others, 
but  I  see — 

Miss  Svendsen.  Now  let  me  make  myself  a  little 
useful  in  the  dining  room  by  way  of  thanks. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  Really,  I  am  ashamed  that  you 
should — 

Miss  Svendsen.  It's  a  pleasure  to  me.  [Low  to 
Mrs.  Sandberg.]  I'll  have  to  learn  a  little  house- 
keeping now.  [Aloud.]  I  wish  you  as  much  profit 
from  your  conversation,  Mrs.  Friedeman,  as  I  have 
had.    [She  goes  out.] 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen 
such  an  insinuating  creature. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.     Hush,  Laura,  she  may  hear  you. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  I  don't  care,  Jane;  I've  come  to 
confide  in  you.    I'm  feeling  so  bad. — I  am  jealous. 
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Mrs.  Sandbebg.  [Frightened  for  a  moment,  she 
drops  into  a  chair.]    Laura! 

Mas.  Friedeman.  [Quickly.]  Don't  tell  me  it's 
ridiculous,  that  I  have  no  right  to  be,  and  all  that. 
I  've  said  all  that  to  myself.    I  know  I  have  no  right — 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  admit  that, 
at  least. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  But  I  can't  help  it.  To  see  him 
slipping  out  of  my  hands — 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  Don't  say  that,  Laura;  you  ex- 
aggerate. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  Of  course,  you  don't  under- 
stand these  things;  but  I  have  to  speak  out.  You 
must  hear  me,  Jane. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.     Must  I? 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [Confidentially.]  Don't  you 
see,  dear,  I  have  examined  my  heart — while  I  was 
dressing — and  I  do  not  believe  I  really  love  him. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  Don't  say  that;  it's  only  because 
you  're  angry  just  now ;  such  a  man — 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  That's  what  I  say  to  myself, 
too.  It's  contemptible,  that's  what  it  is.  It's  a  pity 
to  see  him  snatched  away  right  before  my  nose — with 
the  clumsiest  tricks. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [Jumping  up.]  You're  going 
too  far,  Laura ;  you're  unjust. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [Eagerly.]  I  call  it  a  clumsy 
trick  to  pretend  to  be  friends  with  me  and  at  the  same 
time  try  to  lure  him  away  from  me  by  all  manner  of 
means. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [Vehemently.]  That's  not  true, 
Laura;  I've  never  done  that. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.     What  do  you  say? 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [Beside  herself.]  I  say  I  have 
never  done  that. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.    Done  what? 
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Mrs.  Sandberg.  Never  lured  your  husband  away, 
as  you  say. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [Shouting.']  My  husband? — 
Friedeman? — Is  he  the  one  you're  talking  of? 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  {Putting  her  hands  to  her  head.] 
Great  God,  Laura,  how  is  this  ?  You  said  you  were 
jealous — and  wanted  to  talk  to  me.  Whom  are  you 
talking  of? 

Mrs.  Friedeman.     Jens  Waage. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [Dropping  into  a  chair.]  And  I 
who  believed — It  is  terrible! 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  I  declare  I  've  never  been  so  sur- 
prised in  all  my  life.  When  you  believe  that  I  am 
jealous,  properly,  legally  jealous  and  you  defend 
yourself,  then  you  must  have  a  bad  conscience.  Jane, 
tell  me,  have  you  a  bad  conscience? 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [Hiding  her  face.]  No,  Laura, 
you  mustn  't  think — I  assure  you — 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  She  has  a  bad  conscience — 
that's  great !  And  this  is  my  Friedeman,  my  Ludvig, 
that — dunce.  [Half  aloud,  to  herself.]  That  Miss 
Svendsen  praised  him  I  can  understand,  that  was 
only  to  make  me  give  up  the  other  one.  But  Jane — 
the  serious-minded,  the  virtuous  Jane!  Tell  me,  is 
he  really  so  fascinating?  [Laughing.]  Queerly 
enough,  it  never  occurred  to  me ! 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  I  am  ashamed  of  myself;  what 
must  you  think,  Laura?    Don 't  be  angry. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  Angry?  No.  [Suddenly.] 
However,  it  depends  on  how  far  you've  gone.  My 
God !  if  you  have  a  bad  conscience  Ludvig 's  must  be 
still  worse.  I  never  thought  of  that.  [Looking  at 
Mrs.  Sandberg.]  Of  course  he  has.  Now  only  it 
dawns  on  me.  I'm  the  one  who  is  deceived,  and  I'm 
walking  about  with  a  bad  conscience.    Oh,  the  men ! 
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Mrs.  Sandberg.  But,  Laura,  you  exaggerate! 
Listen  a  minute — 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [Excitedly.]  Here  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  he  is  the  most  innocent  sheep  in 
the  field,  and  perhaps  he  is  a  dangerous  billy-goat 
and  ought  to  be  tied  up. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  Hush!  there  is  somebody  in  the 
hall.  [Aloud.]  Come  in.  [The  ladies  turn  to  the 
door.] 

Mr.  Waage.  Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Sandberg.  Good 
evening,  Mrs.  Friedeman.    I  know  I  am  early. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [Hiding  her  emotion.]  It  doesn't 
matter;  you're  welcome,  Mr.  Waage. 

Mr.  Waage.  Thank  you.  My  idea  was  to  have  a 
little  talk  with  Mr.  Sandberg  before  the  company 
arrived.    Is  he  in  the  office? 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  No,  he  is  dressing  still,  but  I 
think  he  '11  soon  be  ready.   I  '11  see. 

Mr.  Waage.  Not  on  my  account.  It's  a  mere 
trifle.  [Mrs.  Sandberg  goes  out.  A  pause  ensues.] 
You  've  come  early,  too,  Mrs.  Friedeman. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.     Yes,  I  came  a  little  while  ago. 

Mr.  Waage.  [Uncertainly.]  You  know,  on  the 
ice  we  talked,  half  in  jest,  about  something  you  were 
to  think  over. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [Uneasily.]  Don't  talk  about 
that !    Since  then  I  've  had  so  many  things  to  think  of. 

Mr.  Waage.  [Relieved.]  Frankly  speaking,  I, 
too,  have  had  many  other  things  to  think  of. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [Quickly.]  Have  you  seen  my 
husband? 

Mr.  Waage.  I  rode  past  him  a  little  way  outside 
the  city.  He  was  footing  it  and  seemed  absorbed  in 
deep  thought. 

Mrs.  FRrEDEMAN.  [Half  aloud.]  "In  deep 
thought."    Oh,  the  men  1 
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Mr.  Waaqe.  No  doubt,  one  of  those  difficult  prob- 
lems about  the  relations  between  man  and  woman. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  No  doubt!  [In  a  low  voice.'] 
And  I  who  didn't  understand  anything. 

Mr.  Waage.  [More  courageously.]  I  begin  to 
understand  how  living  with  such  a  virtuous  man  as 
Mr.  Friedeman — 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [Offended.]  My  husband  is  not 
at  all  virtuous,  Mr.  Waage;  don't  get  that  impres- 
sion.   On  the  contrary ! 

Mr.  Waage.     [Stepping  hack.]    Ah!  beg  pardon! 

Mrs.  Sandberg.     [Coming  in.]    Here  is  Theodore. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Friedeman.  Wel- 
come, Jens ;  this  confounded  cravat — 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  You  don't  have  to  excuse  your- 
self. I  came  so  early  to  talk  with  Jane  about — about 
household  matters,  didn't  If 

Mrs.  Sandberg.     Of  course — of  course  you  did. 

[Mrs.  Friedeman  laughs  at  her  embarrassment.] 

Mr.  Waage.  [Pulling  Mr.  Sandberg  from  the 
sofa.]    But  I — I  came  to — to — 

Mr.  Sandberg.  I  understand,  but  I  would  rather 
be  excused.  I  presume  you  and  Mrs.  Friedeman  met 
here  by  agreement.  Fortunately  Jane  was  here.  I 
say,  Jens,  your  dirty  affairs  are  becoming — 

Mr.  Waage.  [Determined.]  Listen,  man!  I'm 
getting  tired  of  this.  I  sought  you  to  talk  seriously 
to  you  once  for  all,  to  try  to  make  you  see  how  wrong 
you  are  and  how  foolish — 

Mr.  Friedeman.  [He  comes  in  from  the  hall,  look- 
ing around  with  embarrassment.]  I  thought  I  was 
early. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.     So  you  are,  very  much  so. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  Welcome,  Friedeman!  All  our 
guests  are  so  amiable  to-night ! 
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[Me.  Friedeman  and  Mes.  Sandbekg  exchange 
greetings  ivithout  looking  at  each  other.  Mrs. 
Friedeman  is  watching  her  husband.'^ 

Mr.  Sandberg.  I  'm  afraid  we  are  causing  Jane  a 
little  embarrassment.  {He  puts  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  rather  anxiously;  she  smiles  up  at  him.] 
But  you're  within  your  right;  it  isn't  five  o'clock  yet. 

[Mr.  Waage  approaches  and  the  three  continue  to 
stand  before  the  grate.] 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [Pulling  her  husband  forward.] 
You  came  to  talk  with  Jane,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Friedeman.  Yes,  it  was  something  I  wanted 
— wanted — hm ! 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  You  look  as  if  you  came  straight 
from  the  University  Club. 

Mr.  Friedeman.  But  dear,  that's  only  Wednes- 
days. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.     And  Saturdays. 

Mr.  Friedeman.  Never,  you  're  entirely  mistaken, 
my  friend. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  So  I  am  mistaken,  am  I?  What 
did  you  say  yesterday,  Saturday  evening,  when  you 
wanted  to  go  sleigh- riding  with  Jane? 

Mr.  Friedeman.  [Confused.]  Hush,  Laura — 
that  was — I'll  explain  it  to  you  later  on. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.     Oh,  the  men ! 

Mrs.  Sandberg.    Well,  as  everybody  is  here — 

Mr.  Waage.     Pardon  me,  but  Miss  Svend — 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  She  came  first  of  all ;  she 's  help- 
ing set  the  table. 

Mr.  Waage.  [With  a  glance  at  Mr.  Sandberg.] 
Ah! 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [To  Mr.  Waage.]  She  is  very 
domestic,  but  I  think  I'd  better  take  a  trip  to  the 
kitchen  myself. 
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Mrs.  Feiedeman.  I  will  help  you,  too.  Come  on, 
Jane.    [She  goes  over  to  Mbs.  Sandbeeg.] 

Mes.  Sandbeeg.  I  don't  think  I  can  promise  din- 
ner before  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so. 

[She  goes  out  with  Mes.  Feiedeman,  the  gentlemen 
bowing. '\ 

Me.  Waage.  [Vexed.]  It  looks  as  if  Miss  Svend- 
sen  is  living  here  now. 

Me.  Sandbeeg.  Not  at  all,  Jens;  she  came  early 
to  have  a  talk  with  Jane. 

Me.  Waage.  With  your  wife?— What's  the  ex- 
planation? 

Me.  Sandbeeg.  [Uneasily.']  I  wish  I  knew — maybe 
you've  caused  more  trouble  than  you  imagine  with 
your  nasty  affairs. 

Mr.  Waage.  [Happily.]  Ah! — you're  backing 
out?    You've  lost,  eh? 

Me.  Sandbeeg.     Lost?    Not  at  all,  my  friend. 

Me.  Waage.     Then  you're  afraid,  eh? 

Me.  Sandbeeg.  Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  Don't  get 
that  into  your  head,  but  be  careful.  Friedeman  can 
hear  us. 

Me.  Waage.  Bah !  We  're  all  men.  Besides,  I  'm 
sure  he  has  seen  it  long  ago.  On  the  ice  you  acted 
in  such  a  way  that  a  child  born  blind  could  see  it. 
Isn't  that  so,  Friedeman?    Didn't  you  see  it? 

Me.  Friedeman.  [Stirring  up  the  fire,  he  drops  the 
tongs.]    What  is  it?    What  did  I  see? 

Me.  Sandbeeg.  [Eagerly.]  Of  course  you've 
seen  how  Waage  is  hanging  after  Miss  Svendsen  and 
flirting  with  her  in  the  most  indiscreet  manner.  It's 
scandalous,  isn't  it,  Friedeman? 

Mb.  Waage.  Now  look  here,  Sandberg,  this  is  too 
much  of  a  good  thing.  It's  exactly  the  reverse, 
Friedeman. 
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Me.  Friedemax.  Then  it  is  Miss  Svendsen  who  is 
hanging  after — 

Mr.  Waage.  Of  course  not.  He  is  the  one,  don't 
you  see,  this  husband  and  father,  and  employer  in 
addition — an  old  rake,  I  tell  you. 

Mb.    Sandberg.     Don't  believe   him,   Friedeman. 
You  can  understand  yourself  that  I  have  to  protect 
a  young  lady  who  is  working  in  my  office. 
[Mr.  Waage  laughs  aloud.] 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [Catching  Friedeman  by  the 
arm.]  Friedeman,  you  who  know  me,  do  you  think 
me  capable  of  doing  anything  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Friedeman.  [Gently  disengaging  himself.] 
My  dear,  in  these  matters  one  hardly  knows  oneself. 

The  Two  Others.     He,  too ! 

Mr.  Friedeman.  I  simply  mean  that  I  will  not,  I 
cannot  judge  in  such  a  matter. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [Surprised.]  Why  can't  you, 
Friedeman! 

Mr.  Waage.  [With  a  malicious  little  gesture 
toward  Sandberg.]  I  thought  that  was  your  spe- 
cialty— such  complications — 

Mr.  Friedeman.  Theoretically,  Mr.  Waage,  or 
rather  statistically — amorally — 

Mr.  Waage.  But  this  is  a  glorious  example — 
highly  immoral — it  couldn't  be  more  so.  Now  hear 
and  judge;  perhaps  you  may  still  be  able  to  save 
our  mutual  friend. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [In  a  free  and  easy  manner.] 
Don't  you  worry  about  me;  it  isn't  the  first  time  I 
have  weathered  a  storm. 

Mr.  Waage.     Just  listen !    An  old  rake,  I  say ! 

Mr.  Friedeman.  Frankly,  Theodore,  you  were 
very  much  taken  up  with  her  to-day  on  the  ice,  hm. 

Mb.  Waage.     Yes,  he  was  courageous  enough  then ; 
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now  he's  slowing  down  considerably.    He's  afraid,  I 
believe. 

Me.  Sandberg.  [Hotly. 1  Not  at  all,  not  at  all. 
Don't  you  imagine — 

Mr.  Friedeman.  But,  Theodore,  you  surely  cannot 
seriously — 

Mr.  Sandberg.  Seriously?  What  do  you  mean  by 
that? 

Mr.  Waage.  Oh,  Moses,  now  he  doesn't  know  what 
seriously  means ! 

Mr.  Friedeman.  And  now,  you,  Mr.  Waage !  Par- 
don me,  but  inasmuch  as  I  am  to  be  the  judge — your 
— your  intentions — 

Mr.  Waage.  Hm,  a  bachelor,  you  know,  is  his  own 
boss. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  D'you  hear,  Friedeman — a  liber- 
tine— if  you  only  knew ! 

Mr.  Friedeman.  [Looking  from  one  to  the  other. 1 
Yes,  I  really  ought  to  know  a  little  more  in  order  to 
judge  justly.  But  permit  me  a  question :  has  either 
of  you  gentlemen  made  any  kind  of  offer  or  proposi- 
tion, anything  binding?  You,  Sandberg,  of  course, 
have  not? 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [Uneasily.']  No,  how  can  you 
think — 

[Mr.  Friedeman  looks  at  Mr.  Waage.] 

Mb.  Waage.  I? — Haha! — Do  you  think  I'm  such 
an  easy  mark  as  all  that? 

Mr.  Friedeman.  Good!  I'Upropose  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  fair  and  square  solution.  You,  Sandberg, 
give  up  whatever  chances  you  may  have,  and  you, 
Mr.  Waage,  marry  Miss  Svendsen,  if  she  will  have 
you. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [Arrogantly.]  That's  easily  said. 
She'll  never  take  him;  anyhow,  it's  pretty  hard  for 
me  to  give  up — 
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Mr.  Waage.  Now,  look  here,  my  friend,  as  for 
giving  up,  as  you  call  it,  I  don 't  think  you  have  any 
reason  for  complaining.  But  to  ask  me,  right  off  the 
reel — to  force  me  into  holy  matrimony,  that's  rather 
hard  on  a  fellow,  my  lord  judge. 

Mr.  Friedeman.  [Between  them.]  There  will  he 
neither  commutation  of  sentence  nor  pardon ;  accept 
so  that  the  matter  may  be  closed. 

[Both  are  anxious  to  accept  the  decision,  but 
neither  wants  to  give  in  first.] 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [Nobly.]  Take  her,  then ! — I  with- 
draw. 

Mr.  Waage.     Va  banque! — I  marry. 

Mr.  Friedeman.    [Happily.]    Good,  very  good ! 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [Whispering.]  You're  glad  to  get 
him  out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  Friedeman,  I!  [Suddenly  he  understands.] 
But,  Theodore,  do  you  really  believe — 

Mb.  Waage.  [He  tries  to  hide  that  in  reality  he  is 
immensely  relieved.]  This  is  a  deuced  story — and 
that  it  should  happen  to  me! 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [Likewise.]  Really,  I  almost  re- 
gret my  magnanimity;  but  you  may  congratulate 
yourself,  Jens;  married  life  isn't  so  bad,  after  all. 
Eh,  Friedeman? 

Mr.  Friedeman.  Well,  I  've  read  a  great  deal  about 
these  things  and  seen  a  good  deal — 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [He  winks  at  Mr.  Waage.]  Of 
course,  a  fellow  has  to  watch  out,  keep  his  head  clear 
and  free  from — from — 

Mr.  Friedeman.     Excrescences.     [They  laugh.] 

Mr.  Wagge.  It  seems  to  be  a  fine  company  I'm 
getting  into.  [He  scratches  his  head.]  If  I  only 
understood — 

Mr.  Friedeman.  Woman,  perhaps?  Better  give 
it  up  at  once ;  there  is  only  one  category  under  which 
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she  comes :  surprise.  Woman  is  surprise ;  impress 
that  on  your  mind,  and  nothing  in  the  world  will 
surprise  you. 

Mr.  Sandbeeg.     [Gayly.]  Well  spoken,  Friedeman. 

Mb.  Fkiedeman.  All  the  same,  it  is  a  beautiful  and 
interesting  study. 

Mr.  Waage.  Do  you  mean  theoretically — or  rather 
statistically — morally?    [They  laugh.] 

Mr.  Sandberg.    And  all  the  things  one  hears — 

Mb.  Waage.    And  runs  across — 

Mb.  Friedeman.  [Looking  around.]  You've  heard 
about  the  druggist? 

Mr.  Sandberg.  Oh,  Lord!  Yesterday  everybody 
on  'change  was  talking  about  it ;  such  laughing  you 
never  heard  in  your  life. 

Mr.  Waage.  It  reminds  me  of  a  similar  story 
which  happened  to  me  in — ^my  younger  days. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [Jauntily.]  Of  course,  those  things 
often  happen.    I  remember,  too — 

Mr.  Waage.  [Looking  around.]  Once  I  knew — 
[They  put  their  heads  together.  He  whispers.]  Oh, 
she  was  a  darling.  [He  smacks  his  lips.]  But  she 
had  the  peculiarity.  [He  lowers  his  voice;  the  others 
listen  and  make  little  remarks.  Every  time  he  whis- 
pers they  laugh  with  increasing  gaiety.  Mr.  Friede- 
man shakes  his  head  now  and  then,  but  listens 
eagerly.] 

Mr.  Waage.  But,  you  see,  it  happened  one  evening. 
[He  whispers.] 

Mr.  Sandberg.     Hoho! 

Mr.  Waage.  And  on  that  occasion  I  had  to.  [He 
whispers.] 

Mr.  Friedeman.     Of  course. 

Mr.  Waage.  But  as  bad  luck  would  have  it,  the 
same  evening — [He  whispers  and  they  laugh.]  And 
the  result  was — [He  whispers.] 
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Mr.  Fbiedemax.  [Extremely  interested.]  What? 
A  pin? 

Mr.  Waage.  No,  no.  [He  whispers  again.  While 
they  are  laughing  and  enjoying  themselves,  the  ladies 
enter.] 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  I'm  so  glad  the  gentlemen  are 
having  such  a  good  time. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  But  don't  ask  them  what  they 
are  laughing  at.  I  know  that  laugh.  Beautiful 
stories,  I  wager.  And  you,  Ludvig,  right  in  the  midst 
of  it !    You've  become  very  frivolous  of  late. 

Mr.  Friedeman.  [Anxiously.]  Have  I,  Laura? 
By  the  way,  it  was  your  friend  Waage  who  was  doing 
the  talking. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [Startled.]  My  friend! — He 
knows  everything. 

[All  are  walking  about  rather  nervously  at  first, 
trying  to  approach  or  avoid  each  other.  Only 
Miss  Svendsen  is  calm  and  smiling;  she  sits 
down  in  an  armchair  in  front  of  the  grate.] 

Miss  Svendsen.  It's  only  we  working  people.  Con- 
sul, who  know  how  to  enjoy  a  Sunday  fully.  And  yet, 
just  now  I  feel  almost  more  tired  than  on  a  week  day. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  It's  after  the  skating.  Miss  Svend- 
sen, the  fresh  air  and  the  exercise. 

Mr.  Waage.  [Stepping  up.]  And  then  the  pleas- 
ure; nothing  is  as  hard  on  a  person  as  having  a  good 
time. 

Miss  Svendsen.  You  must  not  have  had  a  very 
good  time,  then,  Mr.  Waage;  you  seem  to  be  pretty 
strong  still.  [To  Mr.  Sandberg,  who  is  about  to  ivalk 
away.]  Your  property.  Consul,  is  charmingly  sit- 
uated— by  the  water,  close  to  town  and  yet  far  enough 
out  for  your  wife  to  realize  the  independence  of  her 
kingdom. 
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[She  invites  the  gentlemen  to  be  seated  on  each 
side  of  her.] 

Mr.  Sandberg.  I  don't  think  Jane  looks  at  it  in 
that  way. 

Miss  Svendsen.  I  would  if  I  were  your  wife.  [She 
looks  at  him.]  If  I  were  your  wife  I  would  say: 
' '  Theodore. ' '  [Laughing.]  ' '  Well,  that 's  what  I  'd 
have  to  call  you — Theodore,  you  have  your  business 
in  the  city;  there  you  are  the  boss.  This  is  my  de- 
partment; here  I  am  the  boss."    Eh,  Mr.  Waage? 

Mr.  Waage.    I'm  sure  you  would  say  just  that. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [Uneasily.]  But  it  wouldn't  be 
well  said  at  all.  Equality  and  possession  in  common 
are  the  basis  of  married  life. 

Miss  Svendsen.  Bah !  Phrases  nobody  takes  any 
stock  in.    Do  we,  Mr.  Waage? 

Mr.  Waage.    [Gayly.]   I  don't  believe  in  anything. 

Mb.  Sandberg.  We  know  your  opinion  about 
wedded  life.    But  that  Miss  Svendsen — 

Miss  Svendsen.  [Smiling.]  I  believe  exactly  as 
Mr.  Waage  does. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [Irritated.]  Well,  all  I  can  'say 
is — 

Miss  Svendsen.  [Coldly.]  Speak  out,  it's  only 
five  o'clock. 

Mr.  Waage.  [Hesitating.]  Beg  pardon,  what  did 
you  mean? 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [Embarrassed.]  Is  it  five?  But, 
Jane  [Rising],  it's  five  o'clock;  don't  we  soon  get 
something  to  eat  ?    I  'm  afraid  our  guests  are  hungry. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  I  am  so  sorry,  really ;  I'm  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  late. 

Miss  Svendsen.  And  that's  my  fault.  Sit  down 
again,  Consul,  and  I  '11  explain  what  I  mean,  but  the 
other  ladies  had  better  not  hear  it. 
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[They  draw  nearer,  and  the  conversation  is  con- 
tinued in  a  low  but  lively  tone  of  voice.  In  the 
meantime  Mes.  Sandbekg  has  been  arranging 
things  in  the  sitting-room,  Mrs.  Fbiedemax  as- 
sisting her.  They  change  the  curtains  and  the 
flowers  near  the  large  window  at  the  back.  Mrs. 
Sandberg  moves  a  green  plant  over  to  the  flower- 
stand  behind  the  sofa  on  the  left.  Mr.  Friede- 
MAN,  who  has  been  watching  her,  improves  the 
opportunity  and  approaches  her.] 

Mb.  Fbiedeman.  I'm  very  unhappy  at  the  turn 
our  conversation  took  this  morning.  I  came  early 
to  get  a  chance — 

Mrs.  Sandbebg.  Come,  sit  down ;  here  we  are  all 
by  ourselves.  I've  been  thinking  of  it,  too,  and  at 
first  I  was  so  frightened  and — 

Me.  Fbiedeman.     Unhappy? 

Mbs.  Sandbebg.    Yes,  it  really  was  very  painful. 

Mr.  Fbiedeman.  [Anxious.]  And  you  want  to 
break  off  our  relations? 

Mbs,  Sandberg.  At  first  I  thought  so,  but  later 
on — 

Mb.  Fbiedeman.     [Intently.]     Later  onT 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
two  are  too  conscientious,  or  rather,  we  are  con- 
scientious enough.  If  all  [Looking  at  her  husband], 
all  were  so — so — 

Mr.  Fbiedeman.  [Following  her  glance.]  You 
don't  need  to  worry  about  that  any  longer.  That's 
all  straightened  out  now.  Theodore  has  come  to  his 
senses — I  have — 

Mbs.  Sandbebg.  [Interrupting  him.]  Have  you? 
Then,  in  return,  I  will  try  to — 

Mbs.  Fbiedeman.  [She  has  been  watching  them 
from  behind  the  flowers.]     Excuse  me.    Is  Corrup- 
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tion  taking  up  the  whole  sofa?  Or  is  there  a  little 
room  for  Virtue  in  the  middle? 

[Mrs.  Sandberg  and  Mr.  Friedeman  make  a  place 
for  Mrs.  Friedeman,  wJw  makes  herself  as  tvide 
as  possible,  so  that  Mr.  Friedeman  hardly  sits 
on  the  sofa  at  all. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  Are  you  sitting  comfortably, 
Friedeman?  You  may  come  a  little  closer.  How 
you  're  watching  your  husband,  Jane.  Is  he  becoming 
too  gay,  too?  [Mr.  Friedeman  makes  signs  to  her.] 
He  too  ?  Oh,  my  head  is  reeling ;  this  town  is  getting 
to  be  a  regular  Sod — Sod — Sodom — well,  you  know 
what  I  mean. 

Miss  SvENDSEN.  [LaugMng.]  I  really  believe  I 
frighten  you.  Consul. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  If  I  thought  you  were  serious, 
then — 

Miss  Svendsen.  You  hear  for  yourself  that  Mr. 
Waage  agrees  with  me. 

Mr.  Sandberg.     He? — Bah! 

Mr.  Waage.  Haven't  I  told  you  many  times  that 
we  are  going  to  the  dogs  from  sheer  virtue  ? 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  Virtue?  Who  is  talking  of  me? 
Maybe  you  don't  know,  you  over  there  by  the  grate, 
that  here  sits  Virtue — right  in  the  midst  of  Corrup- 
tion. It  is  true,  but  [Looking  from  her  husband  to 
Mrs.  Sandberg]  in  the  right  place,  all  the  same. 

Mr.  Friedeman.  Does  Miss  Svendsen  think  that 
there  is  too  much  virtue  in  this  community? 

Miss  Svendsen.  Unfortunately  not.  What  I 
think  is  that  virtue  is  languishing  like  everything 
which  is  overrated. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [Opening  her  eyes  wide.]  Can 
virtue  be  overrated?  She  certainly  has  courage,  she 
has! 
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Mr.  Fbiedeman.  The  men,  at  least,  cannot  com- 
plain that  the  demands  are  too  strict. 

Mhs.  Friedeman.    No  indeed.    Oh,  the  men ! 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  But  the  women  all  the  more? 
There  ought  to  be  no  difference,  in  my  opinion. 

Miss  Svendsen.  There  wUl  be  no  difference — in 
time.    Let 's  begin  by  being  less  severe  to  the  women. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.     Isn't  she  courageous,  though! 

Mr.  Sandberg.  But  surely  you'll  admit,  Miss 
Svendsen,  that  a  woman  who — well,  it 's  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  talk  about  these  things. 

Miss  Svendsen.  Why  not?  You  mean  that  a 
woman  who  does  not  take  care  of  herself  loses  the 
respect  of — 

Mr.  Sandberg.     And  deserves  to  lose  it. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  But  how  about  the  man?  He 
loses  nothing. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  Because  we  are  not  strict 
enough,  because  the  men  have  obtained  a  dispensa- 
tion. They  ought  to  be  branded — that's  what  they 
ought  to  be. 

Miss  Svendsen.  Oh,  all  this  branding !  Are  there 
no  cooler  remedies? 

Mr.  Friedeman.  But,  Miss  Svendsen,  the  conse- 
quences of  this — 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [Explaining.]  My  husband 
means  the  children. 

Mr.  Friedeman.  No,  no,  Laura — I  meant  theo- 
retically— 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  What  use  is  it  that  you  mean 
theoretically;  you  know  very  well  yourself — [He 
stops  her;  they  whisper  together  and  laugh.] 

Mr.  Sandberg.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however, 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  man  and 
woman;  woman  resembles — 

Miss  Svendsen.    Woman  resembles  man  most  of 
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all,  Consul,  and  she  will  resemble  him  more  and 
more  as  the  time  goes  by. 

Mks.  Friedeman.  Ugh! — ^Won't  that  be  lovely! 
[Everybody  laughs.] 

Miss  Svendsen.  I  mean  that  love  will  be  less 
essential  to  all  of  us. 

Mb.  Waage.  Less  essential!  I  don't  quite  grasp 
that. 

Miss  Svendsen.  Haven't  you  noticed  how  all  mar- 
ried people  agree  that  in  marriage  it  is  not  love  which 
is  the  essential  thing? 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [Virtuously.]  Nor  is  it;  there  is 
something  else,  something  higher  and  finer  than  pas- 
sion which  bind  two  beings  together.  Love  alone 
is  too  frail. 

Miss  Svendsen.  Well,  then,  if  love  is  so  frail,  why 
such  howling  when  it  breaks  occasionally? 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [Eagerly.]  There  are,  there  are 
— two  kinds — 

Miss  Svendsen.  [Laughing.]  I 'm  afraid  there  are 
many  kinds,  in  other  words,  a  confusion.  Love  is 
tricked  out  into  a  religion  with  a  whole  cult  of  virtue, 
abstinence  and  mutual  stigmas;  in  return  the  little 
god  is  to  guarantee  his  pure  children  a  lasting  and 
undisturbed  happiness.  Alas! — Don't  we  all  feel 
that  we  are  asking  too  much  of  the  mischievous  little 
god  who  shoots  people  with  arrows? 

Mrs.  Friedeman.    My,  she's  making  a  speech. 

Mr.  Waage.  [Carried  away.]  And  a  darned  good 
one,  too. 

Mr.  Sandberg.    I  don't  think  so. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  Yes,  Theodore,  there  is  something 
courageous  about  what  she  is  saying.  We  are  too 
suspicious,  too  anxious. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  But  that  depends  on  what  kind 
of  husband  one  has. 
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Mrs.  Sandbebg.  We  are  too  suspicious  of  our- 
selves. We  imagine  we're  walking  on  the  brink  of 
an  abyss  when  there  is  none  at  all.  If  we  had  more 
faith  in  ourselves  we  would  have  more  faith  in  others. 
I  think  I  begin  to  understand  Miss  Svendsen. 

Mb.  Waage.    I,  too,  understand. 

Mb.  Sandbebg.  You  ! — Do  you  think  your  ideas 
about  this  matter  are  the  same  as  Miss  Svendsen 's? 

Mr.  Waage.  No,  but  I  shall  improve  upon  them 
according  to  her  method.  But  you  have  to  take  me 
under  treatment,  Miss  Svendsen ;  you  simply  have  to. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  God  bless  me! — I  believe  he's 
proposing.  [Half  aloud.]  That  far  she's  got  him, 
that  scheming  little  wench ! 

Miss  Svendsen.  [Interrupting  Mr.  Waage.]  Wait 
a  moment.  [She  glances  at  her  watch.]  We  mustn't 
forget  our  business.  Consul. 

Mb.  Fbiedeman.  That's  right,  five-fifteen,  before 
sun  goes  down.    It's  ten  after  five  now. 

Mr.  Sandbebg.  [Greatly  embarrassed.]  Miss 
Svendsen,  you  know  I  have — have — right  along 
found  that  this  way — 

Miss  Svendsen.  [Rising.]  We'll  let  that  business 
go.  Consul;  what  do  you  think?  After  all,  it  didn't 
suit  either  of  us. 

Mb.  Sandbebg.  [Relieved.]  Frankly  speaking,  I 
think  it  was  rather  rash. 

[Mes.  Sandbebg  makes  a  movement.] 

Miss  Svendsen.  [She  holds  out  her  hand.]  But 
we  are  just  as  good  friends  for  that,  aren't  we? 

Mb.  Sandbebg.  [Looking  anxiously  toward  his 
wife.]  Yes,  to  be  sure — to  be  sure — [He  slinks  off 
toxvard  the  background.] 

Mbs.  Friedeman.  I  figure  that  must  have  been  a 
peculiar  kind  of  coffee,  Friedeman? 
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Mr.  Fbiedeman.  Yes,  it  was  a  kind  which  is  rarely 
found  in  this  country. 

Miss  Svendsen.  {She  seats  herself.]  Now,  Mr. 
Waage,  I  am  at  your  service.    You  wanted  to  say? 

Mr.  Waage.  You  know  very  well  what  I  wanted 
to  say,  but  you  interrupted  me — ^you  wouldn't 
listen — 

Mrs.  Sandbeeg.  {Rising.']  I  may  be  able  to  help 
you,  Mr.  Waage.  {The  others  are  surprised.]  I 
have  talked  with  Miss  Svendsen  about  your  offer. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  {Coming  forward  again.]  Offer — 
Haha!    Then— 

Mr.  Friedeman.     {To  Sandberg.]     I  thought  so. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [She  goes  over  to  Miss  Svendsen.] 
And  we  agreed  that  you  are  not  so  bad  as  you  pretend 
to  be — and  that  you  may  become  a  fairly  good  hus- 
band under  proper  management. 

Mr.  Waage.  Thank  you,  madam.  {To  the  men.] 
I  '11  frankly  confess  that  I  have  proposed  many  times 
and  begged  hard,  and  if  you  will  take  me  now — 

Miss  Svendsen.  {Rises  and  gives  her  hand  to 
Mr.  Waage.]  Unfortunately,  I  have  already  be- 
trayed my  secret.  But,  Mrs.  Sandberg,  isn't  he  a 
dear — in  spite  of  all? 

{While  Mr.  Friedeman  and  Mr.  Sandberg  con- 
gratulate the  newly  engaged  couple,  Mrs. 
Friedeman  draws  Mrs.  Sandberg  aside.] 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  You  knew  it? — Why  didn't  you 
tell  me  when — 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  {Hesitating.]  I  thought  you  came 
to— 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  That's  true.  Let's  forget  it. 
She  may  have  him  for  all  I  care.  But  did  you  ever 
see  such  a  proposal,  so  dry  and  unpoetic?  I  tell  you, 
when  Friedeman  proposed  that  was  quite  a  different 
— proposition. 
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[They  walk  toward  the  group  about  the  grate, 
where  there  is  much  talking  and  laughing.] 

Mb.  Sandbekg.  [He  draws  Peiedeman  aside.] 
Friedeman,  do  you  know  what  she  is  ?    She  is — 

Mr.  Friedeman.    A  hell  of  a  woman. 

Mb.  Sandbeeg.    No,  she  is  the  woman  of  the  future. 

Me.  Feiedeman.     God  save  our  sons. 

Mb.  Sandbeeg.  I  second  the  motion.  No,  give  me 
rather  the  good  old-fashioned  love — the  love  that 
carries  our  little — little — 

Me.  Feiedeman.    Horns! 

Mb.  Sandbeeg.  [Displeased.']  Not  at  all — not  at 
all! — Really,  you  ought  to  break  yourself  of  this 
habit. 

Me.  Waage.  [To  Miss  Svendsen.]  But  why  have 
you  made  a  fool  of  me  for  so  long — and  at  last  forced 
me  to  propose  in  the  marketplace  ? 

Miss  Svendsen.  Remember  how  badly  you  com- 
menced.   This  was  my  revenge. 

Mr.  Waage.  [He  kisses  her  hand.]  Revenge  is 
sweet,  says  Solomon. 

Mes.  Friedeman.  I  say,  Ludvig,  she  seems  to  me 
to  be  too  wise,  this  Miss  Svendsen. — I  wonder  if  she 
isn't  a  bit,  a  bit — 

Me.  Feiedeman.    Widow? 

Mrs.  Feiedeman.  [She  takes  his  arm.]  You're 
brilliant,  Ludvig.    Take  me  in  to  dinner,  will  you? 

[Mrs.  Sandbeeg  nears  her  husband  so  that  the 
Sandbeegs  are  standing  on  the  left,  the  Feiede- 
MANS  in  the  center,  and  Miss  Svendsen  and  Mb. 
Waage  on  the  right.] 

Mb.  Sandbeeg.  [Very  humbly.]  I  don't  know  how 
to  explain  this  to  you.  We'll  have  to  talk  it  over 
later  on. 

Mes.  Sandbeeg.  [Smiling.]  Not  at  all;  we  won't 
talk  about  this  any  more. 
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Girl.  [Entering,  to  Mrs.  Sandbebg.]  Dinner  is 
served,  M'm.    [She  withdraws.} 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [Merrily.]  At  last,  better  late 
than  never,  let's  have  dinner,  friends. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [Half  aloud.]  Take  me,  Jane.  I 
don't  like  to  take  the  other  one. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [She  laughs.]  We  dine  together 
every  day — a  little  change,  don't  you  know.  Besides, 
you  must  have  more  confidence  in  yourself,  Theo- 
dore. [Aloud.]  Miss  Svendsen,  will  you  take  my 
husband?  I  take  Friedeman.  [Friedeman  ap- 
proaches quickly.]  Now  I  think  we  can  sit  down 
with  a  good — 

Mr.  Friedeman.    Appetite. 

Mrs.  Sandberg.  [She  laughs.]  I  intended  to  say 
conscience. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  [He  offers  his  arm  to  Miss  Svend- 
sen.]   You  have  taught  me  a  lesson,  Miss  Svendsen. 

Miss  Svendsen.    Pardon  me,  it  was  in  my  plan. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  This  plan  of  yours  which  you  have 
mentioned  so  often — what  was  that? 

Miss  Svendsen.  My  plan  was  to  straighten  out 
these  three  couples. 

Mrs.  Friedeman.  [She  takes  Mr.  Waage's  arm.] 
Don't  imagine  it  means  anything,  Mr.  Waage,  for  it 
doesn't. 

Mr.  Friedeman.  [He  laughs  aloud.]  You  were 
right.  Miss  Svendsen;  I'll  be  blamed  if  my  wife  isn't 
witty. 

[The  curtain  drops  while  the  three  couples  are  walk- 
ing toward  the  dining-room.] 
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THE   DRAMA 

A  Quarterly  Review  Devoted  to  the  Drama 
No.  27  August  1917 

ROBERT  MORSS  LOVETT 

Robert  Morss  Lovett  was  born  in  Boston  on 
Christmas  day  in  the  year  1870.  He  entered  Har- 
vard University  in  1888,  where  he  became  associated 
with  Norman  Hapgood,  Robert  Herrick  and  the  late 
poets,  Trumbull  Stickney,  Philip  Savage  and  Will- 
iam Vaughn  Moody,  a  group  that  burned  the  mid- 
night oil  to  advantage.  The  year  of  his  graduation, 
1892,  Mr.  Lovett  became  assistant  in  English  at 
Harvard  University,  and  the  following  year  in- 
structor in  English  there.  In  1893  he  came  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  as  assistant  instructor  in 
rhetoric,  and  from  1896  to  1904  was  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  English.  From  1904  to  1909  he  was  asso- 
ciate professor,  and  then  became  professor.  In 
recent  years  he  has  been  dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges. 
Mr.  Lovett  was  the  moving  spirit  in  founding  the 
circle  of  young  poets  known  as  the  Poetry  Society 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  a  circle  which  is  doing 
noteworthy  work. 

Few  writers  in  these  days  of  commercialism  write 
wisely  and  not  too  much.  Given  an  audience  that 
admires,  the  author  who  has  been  doing  well  the 
one-a-year  at  the  most  is  inclined  to  expand  in  pages 
and  contract  in  thought  at  the  same  time,  and  book 
himself  for  the  two-a-year  or  even  the  three-a-year 
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circuit.  The  complaint  is  heard  constantly  that  such 
good  people  as  Locke  and  Bennett  are  not  putting 
forth  the  kind  of  work  that  gave  them  a  deserved 
hearing  when  they  wrote,  in  so  far  as  published  out- 
put is  concerned,  leisurely. 

Mr.  Lovett  has  written  leisurely  and  well.  His 
first  novel,  Richard  Gresham,  was  published  in  1904. 
In  1907  A  Winged  Victory  followed,  and  during  the 
season  of  1913-1914  the  play.  Cowards,  was  produced 
at  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre  under  the  direction  of 
B.  Iden  Payne. 

Re-reading  Richard  Gresham  recently  was  like 
meeting  an  old  friend  whom  one  had  not  seen  for 
thirteen  years  and  with  whom  one  clasped  hands 
again.  Mr.  Lovett 's  novels  and  his  play  have  that 
enduring  virtue  that  is  like  one's  real  friendships. 
It  must  be  a  cause  for  gratification  to  him 
that  Richard  Gresham  has  a  greater  circulation  in 
the  libraries  today  than  the  anemic  best-sellers  of 
1904.  Both  the  novels  and  the  play  are  marked  with 
the  clearness  of  thought  and  motive  and  the  ease  of 
expression  of  the  writer  whose  publisher  is  not  call- 
ing for  "copy." 

In  connection  with  the  presentation  of  Coivards, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  attitudes  of  the  dramatic 
critics,  which  ranged  from  the  enthusiastic  praise 
of  one  to  the  enthusiastic  condemnation  of  another 
who  refused  to  consider  the  play  as  drama  and 
relegated  it  to  the  first  page,  along  with  murders, 
divorces  and  other  breaches  of  the  social  order. 
Such  seems  often  to  be  the  experience  of  a  dramatist 
who  deals  sincerely  and  vigorously  with  a  social 
question. 

And  in  Cowards  Mr.  Lovett  has  dealt  frankly  with 
a  basic  subject,  the  unmarried  girl  who  is  to  become 
a  mother.    She  has  been  an  ignorant,  carefree  girl. 
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who,  as  the  time  of  her  maternity  approaches,  has 
the  sincere  longing  for  motherhood.  She  is  not  a 
weeping  penitent.  In  spite  of  her  tears,  she  is  a 
rather  fine  type  of  the  expectant,  husbandless 
mother. 

And  the  honest  freshness  of  this  portrayal  is 
echoed  in  the  other  characterizations,  each  a  type, 
as  one  expects  in  a  thesis  play,  yet  each  a  flesh  and 
blood  creation  of  unique  personality.  There  is  a 
cringing,  stupid  boy  who,  at  the  crisis,  is  unable  to 
meet  the  biggest  situation  in  life,  a  boy  mentally 
too  young  to  be  a  father.  The  two  mothers  who 
have  aU  the  tenderness  and  failings  of  mothers  are 
clearly  pointed,  the  mother  of  the  girl,  sympathetic 
and  tender,  the  beautiful  mother  who  realizes  that 
situations  must  be  faced  and  who  faces  them,  and 
the  other,  of  course  a  boy's  mother,  the  woman 
whose  only  child  can  do  no  wrong.  The  girl's  father 
is  of  a  type  that  has  been  called  the  * '  stem  New  Eng- 
land. ' '  His  presence  is  always  felt.  He  is  the  father 
who  softens  too  late,  and  to  whom  repression  of 
outward  affection  is  a  virtue.  His  kind  is  not  limited 
to  New  England.  In  fact,  although  the  locale  of  the 
play  is  New  England  and  the  atmosphere  of  New 
England  is  onmipresent,  the  types  are  universal. 

Mr.  Lovett  paints  with  a  broad  brush  the  ugliness 
of  his  cowards  and  the  ugly  cowardice  of  the  world. 
His  people  are  of  a  kind  not  limited  to  the  subject, 
but  are  expressive  of  all  the  dealings  of  men.  He 
writes  not  of  what  will  be  the  consequences  of  an 
act,  but  rather  of  "what  will  people  say,"  and  his 
cowering,  cowardly  group,  at  the  end  of  the  play, 
reap  the  harvest  of  cowards,  if  cowards  are  capable 
of  reaping  harvests.  Unfortunately,  as  in  life,  they 
do  not  sense  their  cowardice.  Their  experience  will 
not  be  a  teacher  to  them,  and  they  will,  if  a  similar 
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situation  should  arise  after  their  sorrow  has  soft- 
ened, do  quite  as  they  have  in  this  case.  That  is 
what  makes  Cowards  a  tragedy — not  the  unhappi- 
ness  or  hoped-for  happiness  of  May,  the  helpless 
child  who  does  not  know  "what  to  do,"  not  the  death 
of  May,  or  the  grief  of  the  others,  but  the  fact  that 
people  are  stupid — the  supreme  tragedy  in  life. 

The  problems  with  which  Mr.  Lovett  deals  are  not 
local.  They  are  the  problems  of  the  world,  dealt 
with  in  a  what-are-you-going-to-do-about-it  way.  He 
does  not  attempt  to  solve  these  problems,  nor  does 
he  say  that  white  is  white  and  that  black  is  black, 
but  rather  that  white  should  be  white  and  black 
should  be  black,  and  he  puts  it  up  to  us  all  in  his 
direct,  fine  prose,  to  do  what  we  should  to  make 
people  less  stupid. 

J.  Vandebvoobt  Sloan. 
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Cast  of  Chaeacteks 

Captain  Wainwbight 
Mes.  Wainwbight 
May,  their  daughter 
Eobeet,  their  son 
Jan  Haste 

BUTHVEN    MaYEE 

Beveeend  James  Dinsmoee 
Jessie  Swan 
Mes.  Haste 
Mes.  Beggs 

Place.    A  small  coast  city  in  New  England. 
Time.    The  present. 
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ACT  I 

Scene  1 

The  Wainwbights'  apartment  on  the  first  floor  of  a 
small  flat-building.  It  is  an  ordinary,  middle-class 
sitting-room.  At  the  right,  toward  the  front,  is 
the  entrance  door,  and  farther  back,  the  door  to 
the  bedroom.  Between  them  stands  a  high  book- 
case desk,  with  dull-colored  volumes,  and  in  front 
of  it  a  sofa.  At  the  back  are  two  windows,  with  a 
mantel  between  them  on  which  are  two  Chinese 
vases,  a  match  stand,  a  cigar  holder,  and,  in  the 
center,  a  square  black  clock  with  a  bronze  figure 
on  it.  On  each  side  of  the  m,antel  is  a  gas  jet. 
At  the  left  is  the  door  to  the  dining-room.  Near 
it  stands  a  piano,  and  behind  it  is  the  door  to  the 
bedroom.  At  the  bOfik,  two  rocking-chairs  are 
drawn  in  front  of  a  Franklin  open  stove,  with  a 
small  fire.  In  the  center  of  the  room  is  a  table 
with  a  student  lamp,  a  pipe  tray,  a  tobacco  jar, 
some  books  and  papers.  Above  the  mantel  hangs 
a  picture,  "Rock  of  Ages,"  and  above  the  piano 
a  crayon  portrait  of  Captain  Wainwbight.  Other 
small  pictures  are  on  the  walls,  photographs  of 
ugly  people,  and  "God  Bless  Our  Home"  worked 
in  colored  worsteds  on  cardboard.  A  worn  ingrain 
carpet  covers  the  floor. 

Sitting  before  the  stove  are  Captain  Wainwbight 
and  his  wife.    The  captain  is  a  man  of  fifty  or  more, 
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with  gray  hair  and  white,  short  beard.  He  is 
stocky  and  vigorous,  with  red,  weather-beaten 
cheeks  and  blue,  heavy-browed  eyes.  He  speaks  in 
a  gruff  voice  of  command.  His  left  leg  is  supported 
by  a  chair,  and  when  he  walks  he  limps.  Beside 
him  is  a  heavy  cane.  He  uses  spectacles  as  he 
reads  his  newspaper,  but  takes  them  off  when 
speaking.  He  wears  a  shabby  house  coat  and  old 
slippers,  and  is  smoking  a  long  meerschaum  pipe. 
Mrs.  Wainwbight  sits  opposite.  She  is  several 
years  younger,  thin,  worn,  timid,  and  kind.  She 
also  uses  glasses  as  she  mends  a  tear  in  the  cheap 
lace  trimming  of  a  white  frock.  She  speaks  gently, 
but  with  a  slight  nasal  twang.  She  wears  a  decent 
black  dress  and  apron.  It  is  late  afternoon, 
autumn,  already  dusk,  and  the  lamp  is  lighted  and 
placed  on  the  edge  of  the  table  so  that  both  get  a 
little  light. 

Wainwright.  [Putting  down  his  paper.]  I  see 
Latham's  got  the  Olivet. 

Mrs.  Wainwright.     Oh,  father! 

Wainwbight.     Now,  if  I  hadn't  a  broke  my  leg — 

Mrs.  Wainwright.     Does  it  pain  you  tonight? 

Wainwbight.  Ugh!  It  pains  me  worse  to  have 
that  new  boat  go  to  a  feller  like  Latham.  The 
company  had  ought  to  a  waited  a  week  or  two.  In  a 
month  I'll  be  as  good  as  ever,  with  as  good  a  pair 
o'  legs.  And  I  was  next  to  Bonham — and  he's  too 
old.  I  tell  you,  Mary,  it  ain't  right.  I  broke  my  leg 
in  company's  service — 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  [Taking  off  her  glasses  and 
wiping  her  eyes.]  Did  you  go  to  the  oflSce  today, 
father? 

Wainwright.  Yes — and  got  only  a  perlite  inquiry 
for  it;  not  a  word  of  a  boat.    And  they  never  said 
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a  thing  about  Latham's  getting  the  Olivet — and  he 
was  in  there,  too.  It  looks  bad  to  me — their  not 
speaking  of  it.  Looks  as  if  they  thought  I  hadn't 
any  interest  in  it. 

Mbs.  Wainwbight.  But  it's  too  soon  for  you  to 
think  of  going  to  sea  again.  They  want  that  you 
should  get  well  first. 

Wainwbight.  Get  well  on  shore  pay!  That's 
what  they're  thinking  of.  That  Scovel's  a  smooth 
fellow. 

Mbs.  Wainwbight.  It  was  mean  of  them  to  leave 
you  on  shore  pay,  because  it  happened  on  the  dock 
instead  of  on  board. 

Wainwbight.     Yes,  curse  it. 

Mbs.  Wainwbight.     Oh,  Charles. 

Wainwbight.  I  say,  curse  it.  At  sea  I'd  say 
damn  it. 

Wainwbight.     Charles! 

Wainwbight.  Yes,  damn  it !  Shore  words,  shore 
pay,  shore  luck!  At  sea  I'd  'a  had  a  good  swear, 
and  sea  pay,  and  it  wouldn't  'a  happened  anyway. 
I  never  got  hurt  at  sea. 

Mbs.  Wainwbight.  It's  the  Lord's  doing,  Charles, 
and  marvelous  in  our  eyes.  But  you  have  no  call 
to  worry  about  the  money,  now  that  Robert  has  a 
place ;  and  the  bone 's  knit  so  nicely  you  '11  be  all  right 
for  sea  service  again.  And  it's  good  for  you  to  be 
ashore  for  a  time,  so  you  can  see  the  children  a  bit. 
I  get  worrying  about  May  when  I'm  here  alone. 

Wainwbight.  [He  lays  down  his  pipe.]  Worry- 
ing?   About  May!    What's  wrong  with  the  girl? 

Mbs.  Wainwbight.  Well,  she's  a  good  girl,  but 
since  she's  gone  to  high  school  and  racketting  around 
with  those  young  people  from  the  other  end  of  town 
she — she — well,  she's  cared  too  much  for  a  good 
time,  and  that's  all  she's  cared  for — 
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Wainwright.  Why,  she's  been  home  every  after- 
noon, and  has  read  to  me,  and  done  the  housework 
when  you  was  nursing  me.  [The  sound  of  dishes  is 
heard  from  the  next  room.]  Hear  to  her  now,  get- 
ting supper. 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  [Lowering  her  voice.]  I 
know.  Since  you've  been  laid  aside  she's  been  a 
different  girl.  It  came  over  her  sudden  as  that — 
the  day  you  were  brought  home.  That's  why  I  say 
there  was  some  good  in  your  trouble.  She's  stuck 
close  at  home,  but  before  that  I  was  getting  awfully 
worried.  She  was  crazy  to  be  out — sort  of  wild. 
Robert  noticed  it.    He  spoke  of  her  going  so  much. 

Wainwright.     Out?     Evenings? 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  [Timidly.]  Well,  sometimes. 
Now,  don't  you  go  to  worrying,  father.  She's  been 
a  good  daughter  to  you  since — 

Wainwright.  Out  evenings?  Why  didn't  you 
ever  say  a  word  to  me  when  I  was  home? 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  [Pleading.]  I  didn't  know 
as  I  really  had  a  call  to,  father.  I  didn't  think  it 
was  bad  enough  for  that. 

May.  [From  the  next  room.]  Shall  I  put  on  the 
beef  or  the  salt  fish,  mamma? 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  The  beef,  dear.  It  won't 
keep.  [With  lowered  voice.]  Now,  don't  say  a 
word,  father. 

Wainwright.     [Fiercely.]     May,  come  here. 

Mrs.  Wainwright.    Don't— 

Wainwright.     Hold  still. 

[Mrs.  Wainwright  puts  down  her  sewing  as  May 
Wainwright  enters.  She  is  a  pretty,  slender  girl 
of  eighteen,  with  tumbled  chestnut  hair  waving  pret- 
tily over  her  ears,  and  large,  clear,  hazel  eyes.  She 
wears  a  large  apron  to  cover  her  from  neck  to  heels. 
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She  looks  startled  and  almost  ready  to  cry.    Her 
voice  is  low  and  gentle,  but  trembles  as  she  asks — 

May.     What  is  it,  father? 

Wain  WEIGHT.  [He  loses  his  decision.]  I  —  I 
don't  want  that  you  should  work  too  hard,  May. 

Mat.  [She  laughs  with  some  effort.]  I  won't, 
papa.  Only  some  one  must  get  supper,  and  mamma's 
mending  my  dress. 

Wainwbight.  Yes,  that's  so.  Well,  don't  overdo, 
May. 

May.     I  won't,  papa.     [She  goes  out.] 

Mrs.  Wainwbight.  [Slowly  taking  up  the  sew- 
ing.]    She  don't  look  exactly  well,  father. 

Wainwright.     She's  as  pretty  as  a  picture. 

Mrs.  Wainwbight.  Yes,  she's  nice-looking,  but 
she  seems  sort  of  sad.    I've  seen  her  looking  teary. 

Wainwbight.  She's  sorry  for  her  old  dad.  And 
she  may  have  call  to  be,  if  I  don't  get  a  berth  soon. 

[A  cry  is  heard  from  the  dining-room.] 

Mbs.  Wainwbight.  Mercy  on  us !  [She  hurries 
out.  Captain  Wainwbight  rises,  seizes  his  cane  and 
starts  after  her,  calling.] 

Wainwright.  What  is  it,  Mary?  What's  the 
matter? 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  [At  door  with  May.]  It's 
only  that  she's  cut  her  thumb,  father. 

May.  It's  only  a  little  cut,  papa.  I  did  it  with 
the  bread  knife. 

Wainwright.     Show  it  here. 

[She  crosses  over  to  him  and  he  inspects  the  cut. 
Mrs.  Wainwbight  goes  out  and  returns  with  a  bottle 
and  bit  of  cloth.] 

Wainwbight.  Poor  little  girl.  Poor  little  thumb. 
[Mbs.  Wainwbight  binds  up  the  wound.] 

Mbs.  Wainwright.  [Soothingly.]  It's  nothing, 
dear. 
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May.  [Smiling  through  her  tears.]  No,  it's  all 
right  now.    I'll  go  finish  setting  the  table. 

Capt.  Wainwright.  Never  mind  about  it,  little 
one.  We'll  eat  in  the  kitchen.  Shan't  we,  mother! 
It'll  be  handier. 

Mbs.  Wainwbight.  Yes.  I'll  see  to  it.  You  stay 
here  with  your  father.  May.    There  comes  Rob. 

[Enter  Egbert  Wainwbight,  a  good-looking,  well 
set-up  lad  of  twenty.  He  rushes  to  his  mother  and 
kisses  her.] 

Robert.  Evening,  ma.  Good  evening,  sir.  Hello, 
Dimples. 

May.  No,  I  '11  finish,  mamma.  [She  moves  toward 
door.] 

Robebt.  Say,  kid,  who  do  you  think  I  ran  against 
just  now — almost  bowled  him  over?     Guess. 

May.     I  haven't  an  idea.      The  postman,  probably. 

Robert.  Your  steady,  Jan  Haste.  He  looked  like 
he  was  coming  in,  but  when  I  pulled  alongside,  he 
made  a  quick  get-away.  I  didn't  mean  to  scare  him 
off.    Honest  to  God-dard,  I  didn't. 

May.  [Defensively.]  I  guess  you  didn't. 
[She  goes  out.] 

Wainwright.  [Still  standing,  holding  his  cane 
as  if  threatening  some  one.]  What's  that  I  hear? 
A  young  man — and  he  laying  on  and  off  outside  1 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  Oh,  it's  only  Jan  Haste, 
father. 

Wainwbight.  Jan  Haste?  Jan  Haste?  I  don't 
want  any  Jan  Haste  hanging  around  the  house  wait- 
ing for  my  girl. 

May.  [Standing  in  the  doorway.]  He's  coming 
to  take  me  to  the  high  school  dance  this  evening, 
papa,  and  I  suppose  he  was  early  and  didn't  want 
to  come  in. 
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Wainwbight.  Dance!  You  going  to  a  dance  in 
the  night-time? 

Mhs.  Wainweight.  Now,  father,  this  is  just  a 
school  affair,  and  if  May  is  in  high  school  she  must 
go  with  the  others.  You  were  saying  yourself  how 
good  she's  been  these  last  weeks,  since  you've  been 
laid  aside — and  she  can't  stay  in  all  the  time. 

Wainwbight.  Why  not?  The  home's  her  ship. 
She's  shipped  for  this  voyage,  hasn't  she,  along  o' 
me  as  captain?  If  she  wants  shore  leave  let  her 
come  to  me.    Why  didn't  I  know  about  this? 

Mks.  Wainwbight.  Why,  I  thought  you  did — 
that  you  saw  me  mending  her  white  dress,  and  her 
so  busy  to  get  things  in  order  before  she  went.  It 
isn't  so  strange — 

Wainwbight.  [Exploding.]  Not  strange?  Does 
she  go  this  way  often?  That's  what  you  mean  by 
her  getting — 

Mes.  Wainwbight.     Hush,  please,  Charles. 

May.  [She  comes  to  him.  He  lowers  his  stick.] 
It's  nothing  but  a  school  dance,  papa.  And  Jan — 
Jan —     [She  turns  away.] 

Wainwbight.  [Milder,  but  still  wrathy.]  Jan! 
Jan!    Yes,  what  about  Jan? 

May.     Oh,  he's  just  a  boy  I  know. 

Wainwbight.  Well,  I  don't  know  him.  Let  him 
hoist  his  signals  and  come  alongside  and  I'll  see  the 
cut  of  him. 

Robebt.  He's  no  harm,  father.  Used  to  be  quite 
a  boy  untU  he  went  nutty  over  the  kid. 

Wainwbight.  Well,  if  he's  coming  after  her  he 
won't  get  what  he's  coming  for — not  this  cruise. 

May.  [Going  to  him  softly.]  Papa,  papa,  I've 
got  to  go.    You  must  let  me. 

Wainwbight.  You've  got  to?  Why've  you  got 
to? 
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May.  [Shaky  and  white.]  Because  I  have.  Be- 
cause I  told  him  I  would.  Because  he'll  feel  so  bad. 
The  boys  will  guy  him.  He  might  have  asked  some 
one  else. 

Wainweight.    Let  him  do  it. 

May.  No,  papa,  I  don't  want  him  to.  I've  prom- 
ised. I  don't  want  him  to  be  mad  at  me.  [Wildly 
embracing  him.]  Oh,  papa,  papa,  you  must  let  me  go. 
[Mrs.  Wainweight  and  Robert  look  at  one 
another,  and  Mrs.  Wainweight  makes  a  sign  for  him 
to  be  silent.  The  Captain  gently  unclasps  May's 
arms  and  looks  at  her.  She  tries  to  hide  her  face  on 
his  shoulder.] 

Wainweight.  [Sternly.]  Robert,  go  to  the  door 
and  call  this  young  man  in — if  he's  within  hail. 

[RoBEET  starts,  but,  at  a  sign  from  his  mother, 
pauses.] 

May.  No.  Not  yet,  please,  papa.  Not  till  you've 
promised — to  let  me. 

Wainweight.  [Holding  her  arms  and  looking  into 
her  face.]  May,  tell  me  the  truth.  Is  there  any 
nonsense — ^you  know  what  I  mean — ^between  you  and 
this — 

Mrs.  Wainweight.  Why,  father  —  they're  just 
boy  and  girl. 

May.  [She,  frightened  but  firm,  meeting  his  eyes, 
speaks  low.]    No,  papa. 

Wainweight.     And  there  won't  be? 

May.  [She,  desperate,  fixes  her  eyes  on  his.]  No, 
papa. 

Wainweight.  [Softening.]  You're  a  good  girl. 
May.    I  know  that.    Have  him  in. 

May.     [Bolder.]     Not  till  you  promise. 

Wainweight.  Well,  that's  all  right.  May.  Only 
trust  your  old  dad. 
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May.  [Moving  to  the  entrance  door.]  Oh,  if  I 
could — 

Mes.  Wainwright.  [Hastily.]  I  must  hurry 
with  that  ruflBe. 

[She  sits  down  to  her  sewing.  The  Captain  stands 
watching,  clutching  his  stick.  Eobeet,  sober  and  Ul- 
at-ease,  picks  up  the  newspaper.  From  without  is 
heard  the  opening  of  the  door  and  the  voice  of  May 
calling.] 

May.     Jan,  0  Jan. 

[After  a  moment  the  door  closes,  and  May  enters 
immediately,  followed  by  Jan  Haste.  He  is  a  com- 
monplace American  schoolboy,  gawky,  fresh-faced. 
He  wears  a  black  sack  coat,  which  shows  a  white  shirt 
front  and  black  tie,  and  bright  brown  kid  gloves, 
which  he  is  pulling  off.  He  is  embarrassed  and 
nervous.] 

Jan.     Good  evening,  Mrs.  Wainwright. 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  [Quietly  and  kindly.]  Good 
evening,  Jan? 

May.     Papa,  this  is  Jan — Mr.  Haste. 

Jan.  [Advancing  doubtfully.]  Good  evening, 
Mr. — Captain  Wainwright. 

Wainwright.  [Holding  out  his  hand.]  Good 
evening,  young  man. 

[Jan  gets  his  glove  off,  and  they  shake  hands. 
He  then  turns  to  Mrs.  Wainwright  and  shakes 
hands.] 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  I'm  trying  to  finish  May's 
dress,  you  see.    It's  a  fine  evening,  isn't  it? 

Jan.     Oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Wainwright.     Hello,  Bob. 

Robert.     [Without  looking  up.]     Hello,  Jan. 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  [Cordially.]  Have  a  seat, 
Jan. 

Jan.  Oh,  thanks.  But  it 's 'most  time — [To  May] 
that  is — if  you  're  ready — 
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Wainwright.  [Who  has  not  moved  his  eyes  from 
Jan.]     We  haven't  had  supper  yet,  young  man. 

May.  Oh,  there's  supper  at  the  dance,  papa.  I 
couldn't  eat  anything  before. 

Mas.  Wainweight.  [Rising.]  Here's  your  dress, 
May.    I'd  better  iron  out  that  ruffle. 

May.  [Seizing  the  gown.]  Oh,  no.  Mamma.  It 
would  take  forever  to  get  an  iron  hot,  and  it's  just 
as  fresh.  I'll  be  right  out.  [She  vanishes  through 
the  door.] 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  I  '11  have  supper  in  a  moment, 
father.    Won't  you  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  us,  Jan? 

Jan.     Oh,  no,  ma'am. 

[Mrs.  Wainwright  goes  out.  Egbert  continues  to 
read.  Captain  Wainwright  stands  looking  fixedly 
at  Jan,  who  is  more  and  more  disturbed.] 

Jan.  It's — it's  a  fine  evening.  Captain  Wain- 
wright.   I'm  sorry  you've  broken — had  an  accident. 

Wainwright.  So  am  I.  Sit  down,  young  man. 
I  want  to  have  a  word  with  you. 

[Jan  collapses  into  Mrs.  Wainwright 's  chair. 
Robert  snickers,  but  as  his  father  looks  at  him 
sharply,  subsides.  The  captain  takes  a  few  steps 
and  returns.] 

Wainwright.  [More  gently.]  About  May.  [Try- 
ing to  be  light.]  She's  the  only  little  girl  I've  got. 
Not  another  one. 

Jan.  [Eagerly.]  Nor  I  either,  Captain  Wain- 
wright.    She's  the  only  one. 

[Robert  hides  his  face  in  his  paper.  Shakes  with 
laughter.] 

Wainwright.  [Earnestly.]  I  wouldn't  have  any- 
thing happen  to  May — not  for  the  commodore's 
stripes  and  the  best  boat  on  the  line. 
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Jan.  [More  troubled.]  Nor  I,  either,  Captain 
Wainwright.  I  didn't  mean — I'll  always — oh,  you 
don't  know  how  good  to  her  I'll  be — I'll  never — 

Wain  WEIGHT.  [Majestically.]  I  trust  her  to  you, 
young  man.    You  must  bring  her  back  safe. 

Jan.     I  will.  Captain  Wainwright.    Indeed,  I  will. 

Mbs.  Wainweight.  [At  door.]  Father,  Rob,  sup- 
per's ready.    Won't  you  step  out,  Jan  I 

Jan.  [Relieved.]  Oh,  I  couldn't,  Mrs.  Wain- 
wright.   I  '11  wait  here. 

Wainweight.  [He  puts  out  his  hand.]  Good- 
night, young  man. 

Jan.     [He  rises  to  shake  hands.]     Good-night,  sir. 

[Wainweight  goes  slowly  out.  Robert  waits  until 
he  has  left,  then  drops  his  paper  and  rises.] 

RoBEET.     So  long,  Jan. 

J^.     So  long,  Robert. 

[RoBEET  rushes  out  left.  His  laughter  is  heard  in 
the  dining-room.  Then  a  door  is  closed,  and  it  sud- 
denly ceases.  Jan  goes  on  tiptoe  to  the  door  to  see 
that  no  one  is  in  the  dining-room.  Then  he  tiptoes 
back  to  May's  door  and  knocks.  May's  voice  is 
heard.] 

May.     Not  yet — just  a  minute. 

[Jan  opens  the  door  and  looks  in.]  '        i 

Jan.     Oh,  May — I  must. 

[He  enters.  After  an  instant  May  rushes  out. 
She  wears  the  white  frock,  a  scant,  simple  affair 
which  shows  her  throat  and  bare  arms.  Her  hair  is 
done  up  high  on  her  head,  which  makes  her  look 
taller.  She  is  exquisitely  slender,  and  white,  andr 
wavy.    She  gives  a  fearful  glance  about.] 

May.     [Anxiously.]     I  told  you  not  to. 

Jan.  They're  all  out  at  supper.  Oh,  May,  I 
couldn't  wait — 

May.     [Tenderly.]     Couldn't  you? 
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[She  puts  up  her  face  to  be  kissed.  Jan  hesitates, 
kisses  her  perfunctorily,  and  continues.] 

Jan.  To  speak  to  you,  I  mean.  Oh,  May,  do  they 
know? 

May.  [Stands  away  brusquely.]  Know?  Do  you 
think  I  could? 

Jan.  But  your  father  spoke  just  as  if.  He  said 
"I  wouldn't  have  anything  happen  to  May"  so  sol- 
emn.   I  was  sure  he  knew. 

May.  He  couldn't  think  what  has  happened  to 
me — he  couldn't  imagine  it.    I  couldn't  tell  him. 

Jan.     And  he  doesn't  suspect? 

May.     Oh,  never. 

Jan.  Nor  your  mother?  I  thought  she  seemed 
sort  of — different. 

May.  [She  shakes  her  head  emphatically.]  No, 
Jan.  She  doesn't.  Kiss  me,  Jan.  [She  puts  her 
arms  about  him.]  Kiss  me,  dear.  [He  holds  her 
in  his  arms,  kisses  her  twice  and  releases  her.] 
You  're  the  only  one,  Jan — the  only  one  who  can  help 
me  because  you're  the  only  one  that  knows. 

Jan.     And  is  it — the  same  way,  May? 

May.  [She  nods.]  Just  the  same.  I  can't  keep 
it  up,  Jan.    You  must  take  me  away. 

[She  goes  near  him  again.    He  kisses  her.] 

Jan.  But  it  may  come  out  all  right.  You  can't 
be  sure,  you  know — not  sure. 

May.  [Sighing.]  No,  I  can't  be  sure.  Oh,  Jan, 
it  isn't  true.  It  would  be  too  awful  for  me  to  be  here 
alone  with  them,  and  know — and  they  not  know — 
they  couldn't — a  thing  like  that.  Only  I  keep  think- 
ing, as  you  did,  that  every  little  thing  means  that 
they  suspect.  My  mother  thought  I  wasn't  looking 
well  tonight,  and  I  went  and  cut  myself  with  the 
inif  e,  so  as  to — so  as  to — be  pale ! 

Jan.    [Shocked.]    Youcut  yourself,  May?  Where? 
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May.  [Holding  up  her  thumb.]  I  put  a  piece  of 
court  plaster  on  it. 

Jan.  [Relieved.]  Oh,  it's  all  right,  then.  I 
thought  you  had  tried  to — to  really  hurt  yourself. 

May.  [Vehemently.]  I  did.  I  did  it  on  purpose. 
I  wanted  to  feel  the  pain.  I  thought  "it  will  be  like 
that — if  it  is  so."  Oh,  do  you  think  it  will  be?  I 
can't  bear  pain.  Do  you,  Jan?  Do  you  think  it  is 
true  that  I  am  going  to — that  I  can't  escape?  It 
seems  so  horrible — that  I  can't  escape.  It  isn't  true 
— it  can't  be.  Oh,  Jan,  Jan,  Jan.  [She  falls  in  his 
arms.] 

Jan.  [Trying  to  soothe  her.]  Hush,  May.  Dear 
May,  keep  stiU.  They'll  hear  you.  They  will.  Noj 
it  isn't  true.  It  can't  be.  And  if  it  is — anyway, 
we've  lots  of  time. 

May.  Lots  of  time!  We've  only  got  what  we've 
got — tonight,  that  is.  Now  that  father's  down-stairs 
and  mother  doesn't  have  to  be  with  him,  I  can't  keep 
it  from  them  if  I'm  sick — not  in  this  little  flat.  I 
can't  go  anywhere.  I  must  just  stay  here.  Oh,  Jan, 
take  me  away,  take  me  away  tonight.  [Her  arms  are 
about  his  neck.] 

Jan.  May,  I  promised  your  father  that  I  would 
bring  you  back  safe  tonight. 

May.  [She  looks  at  him  a  moment  and  stands 
away  suddenly.]  You  promised — to  bring  me  back 
safe — tonight? 

Jan.     [Nodding.] 

May.     So  you  will? 

Jan.    Yes.    I  promised. 

May.  And  what  of  the  other  times!  Didn't  you 
promise  me  anything? 

Jan.  Yes,  I  know,  but  we've  got  to  be  sensible, 
May.  Your  father  loves  you.  It  would  break  his 
heart  to  have  you  go  away.    And  my  mother — she 
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has  heart  disease  anyway,  you  know.  You  think  you 
have  everything  to  bear,  May,  but  it  isn't  so  easy  for 
me,  at  my  house,  getting  money  out  of  mother  for 
all  that  medicine  and  running  away  after  school  to 
see  you.    I  had  an  awful  time  getting  clear  tonight. 

May.  [Hard.]  So  did  I.  [Relenting.]  Oh,  Jan, 
Jan,  dear.  I  know  it's  hard  for  you,  too.  It's  awful 
for  us  both.  But  what  are  we  to  do?  It  will  be 
better  for  them  if  we  go  away,  and  get  married,  and 
start  in  before  they  know  how — how  wicked  we  have 
been. 

Jan.  Get  married?  Start  in?  I  couldn't  earn 
enough  to  make  a  living.  May. 

May.  Then  I'll  work.  I'll  write  to  Bob  and  tell 
him  he  must  help  us.  And  your  mother  might.  Any- 
way, we  'd  get  along  somehow — until  afterwards.  It 
would  be  better  to  tell  people  that  way  than  to  be 
just  found  out. 

Jan.  Well,  I'll  see.  May.  We've  time  enough. 
We  needn't  start  tonight.  And  one  thing,  we  can 
give  up  going  to  this  fool  dance. 

May.  [Kissing  him.]  Oh,  I'd  like  not  to.  But 
we'll  have  to  go,  Jan.  Robert  or  someone  may  hear 
that  we  weren  't  there. 

Jan.     I  mean,  not  go  anywhere. 

May.     [Surprised.]     Stay  here? 

Jan.  Well,  a  little  while.  I  ought  to  go  back  home 
pretty  soon.  Why  do  you  kiss  me  that  way,  May? 
To  make  me  love  you? 

May.  [Miserably.]  No.  I  think  it  is  to  find  out 
if  you  do.     I  don't  feel  sure — and  you're  all  I  have. 

Jan.  Well,  I  do,  May.  But  I  don't  feel  much  like 
a  dance  tonight,  after  this  talk;  and  you  don't,  with 
that  cut  in  your  finger.     It's  bleeding  again. 

May.  Is  it?  It  don't  matter.  And  what  can  I  tell 
my  father  after  I  've  teased  him  so  to  let  me  go  I 
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Jan.  [Hopefully.]  Tell  him  that  we  aren't  going 
because  he  doesn't  want  you  to.  That  ought  to  please 
him. 

May.  [Looking  at  him  with  mingled  sorrow  and 
scorn.]  Oh,  Jan,  Jan,  I  think  you're  a  fool  some- 
times. Do  you  think  I  could  say  that — even  to  papal 
They'd  be  sure  something  was  wrong.  [Forcing  a 
note  of  gaiety.]  No.  We'll  have  to  go — and  we 
might  as  well  get  all  the  joy  we  can  out  of  it,  and 
out  of  everything  before  it  is  too  late.  Come.  Don 't 
let's  lose  a  minute.  Every  one  is  precious.  We 
have  so  few. 

[She  throws  herself  upon  him  again.  He  is  kinr- 
dled  and  kisses  her  this  time  as  if  he  wanted  to.  A 
door  closes  and  they  spring  apart.  Steps  approach. 
May  draws  her  cloak  over  her  tumbled  frock,  and 
seizes  a  scarf  for  her  head.  Jan  is  still  looking 
vaguely  about  when  Mbs.  Wainwright  enters.] 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  [Disturbed.]  Not  gone  yet, 
children?  I  thought  I  heard  you.  You 'd  better  start 
before  the  Captain  comes  in.  He  is  a  little  worried 
about  May's  going  out  in  the  evening — 

Jan.  Yes,  I  saw  he  was,  Mrs.  Wainwright,  and 
we've  been  thinking  that  if  he  doesn't  like  it  perhaps 
we'd  better — 

May.  [Hard.]  Nonsense.  Of  course,  papa  doesn't 
really  mind.  Come  quick,  before  there's  any  more 
talk  about  it. 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  [Doubtfully.]  Yes.  I  think, 
now  it's  decided,  you'd  better  go.  Only  be  back 
early. 

May.  [Kissing  her.]  Yes,  of  course.  Good- 
night, mother  dear. 

Jan.  [Shaking  hands.]  Goodnight,  Mrs.  Wain- 
wright. 
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[Mes.  Wainwright  goes  into  the  dining-room  as 
the  others  go  toward  the  front  door.  As  they  reach 
it  May  exclaims,  Coward!  Jan  looks  at  her,  turns 
aivay  and  goes  out  angrily.  May  'pauses  an  instant, 
and  then  runs  after  him.] 

May.  Oh,  Jan,  Jan.  Don't  leave  me.  You're  all 
I  have. 

THE  CUETAIN  descends  QUICKLY 

Scene  II 

The  stage  is  dark  except  for  the  light  from  the  street 
lamp  outside,  and  the  glow  of  the  fire.  The  outer 
door  is  heard  to  open  and  shut  and  May  enters, 
followed  by  Ruthven  Mayer.  He  is  a  man  of 
twenty-five,  wears  an  Inverness  over  evening 
clothes,  and  has  a  white  glove  on  one  hand,  an 
easy,  self-possessed,  boyish  Don  Juan. 

May.  I'm  sorry  I  can't  ask  you  to  sit  down,  Mr. 
Mayer.  My  father  and  mother  are  asleep.  Thank 
you  ever  so  much  for  taking  care  of  me  at  the  dance 
and  bringing  me  home.  Goodnight.  [She  holds  out 
her  hand.] 

RxjTHVEN.  [Taking  her  hand  and  holding  it.] 
Goodnight — and  good-bye. 

May.     [Faintly.]     Oh,  no — ^not  goodbye — 

[Ruthven  quite  deliberately  puts  his  arm  about 
her,  draws  her  to  him,  and  kisses  her.  She  pulls 
away  at  once.] 

May.  [Sadly.]  No.  No.  Oh,  why  did  you  do 
that? 

Ruthven.    You  dared  me  to. 

May.    I  didn't. 

Ruthven.  You  certainly  did.  I  told  you  outside 
that  I  wanted  to — and  you  said  you  were  afraid  to 
go  in  alone.    Wasn't  that  a  challenge? 
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May.  [Half  smiling.]  That  was  because  mother 
might  hear  me  coming  in  so  late.  You  don't  make  me 
feel  safer.     [She  turns  on  the  light.] 

RuTHVEN.  I  suppose  not.  I  thought  you  were 
afraid — well,  as  you  said,  of  unhappiness,  and  I 
wanted  to  show  you,  as  I  said,  that  the  way  to  get 
over  that  fear  is  to  be  happy,  just  drunk  with  joy. 
I  was — just  now.  Were  you!  TFereyou?  [He  puts 
his  arm  about  May  again  and  holds  his  face  close  to 
hers.]     Tell  me,  or  I'll  kiss  you  some  more. 

May.  No,  you  mustn  't.  Yes,  yes,  you  know  I  was, 
but  don't,  please  don't. 

RuTHVBN.  [He  releases  her  and  smiles  gaily  but 
cynically.]  Now,  how  do  I  know  that!  And  how  do 
you  know  that  I  know?  Have  you  been  kissed 
before  ? 

May.  Of  course,  I  have.  I  have  a  father  and  a 
brother. 

RuTHVEN.  I  said  kissed — that  cub  that  brought 
you  to  the  dance  and  skipped  out,  for  instance  ? 

May.  [Half  sm,iling,  though  with  pain  at  the 
thought  of  Jan.]    Oh,  no.    He  never  kissed  me. 

RuTHVEN.  Who,  then?  How  do  you  know  so 
much? 

May.  No  one.  [In  a  sudden  burst  of  confidence, 
she  shifts  the  ground  of  his  question.]  I  know  that 
you  know  because  you  have  been  nicer  to  me  this 
evening  than  anyone  has  ever  been — and  no  one  could 
be  so  nice  to  another  without  knowing  how  the  other 
feels.  [Somberly.]  I  was  unhappy  enough  to  kill 
myself — 

RuTHVEN.  [Probing.]  Because  that  little  puppy 
quarreled  and  left  you  in  the  lurch? 

May.  [With  conviction.]  No,  not  at  all — I  had 
almost  forgotten  that.  It  was  because — oh,  well,  I 
told  you  I  was  afraid,  and  you  made  me  feel — safe. 
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RuTHVEN.  [Curious.]  Afraid?  You  keep  say- 
ing that.    Afraid  of  what  ? 

May.     Of  being —  that  I  was  going  to  be  unhappy. 

RuTHVEN.  Oh,  at  the  dance?  Lucky  my  cousin 
made  me  go. 

May.  Yes,  but  it  wasn't  that.  You  have  some- 
how made  me  glad  I'm  alive,  after  all. 

RuTHVEN.  [His  aplomb  shaken  by  this  confession 
and  speaking  in  boyish  sincerity.]  Havel?  That's 
a  great  thing  to  do  for  a  person,  the  greatest — and 
the  greatest  to  confess.  I  knew  I  was  making  you 
happy,  and  I  was  glad  to,  and  glad  you  knew  it.  I'd 
like  always  to  chase  away  your  fear  of  unhappiness. 

May.     [Dreamily.]     Would  youf    Why! 

RuTHVEN.  [Drawing  near  her.]  You  and  I  have 
only  known  each  other  about  three  hours,  but  we 
know  each  other  pretty  well,  don't  we?  And  haven't 
we  got  more  acquainted  in  the  last  five  minutes  than 
in  all  the  time  before?  And  don't  we  like  each  other 
tremendously?  Well — ^well — [trying  to  recover  him- 
self]— if  you  are  afraid  again  of  being  unhappy,  let 
me  be  your  joy-man,  won't  you?  That's  my  job, 
making  people  happy  by  singing  to  them,  and  teach- 
ing them  to  sing. 

May.     I  wish  you  could  sing  to  me. 

RuTHVEN.     [Gently.]     Singing  isn't  the  only  way. 

May.  No,  but  it's  a  safe  way — only  not  now. 
Mamma  might  hear.  [Pointing  to  door  at  left.]  She 
may  come  in  at  any  moment.    What  would  you  say? 

RuTHVEN.  I'd  tell  her  that  her  daughter  is  too 
lovely — I  couldn't  leave  her.     She'll  excuse  me. 

May.    Yes,  but  I  shall  be  in  an  awful  scrape. 

RuTHVEN.  You  are  always  afraid  of  something 
unpleasant.  Nothing  of  the  sort  will  happen.  I 
shall  just  put  my  arms  around  you,  this  way  [folding 
her  in  his  arms],  and  kiss  you  once,  this  way  [He 
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kisses  her  on  the  lips]  and  spirit  myself  away.  [He 
makes  a  false  start  toward  the  door.] 

May.  [With  genuine  hopelessness.]  And  I  shall 
never  see  you  again? 

EuTHVEN.  [Coming  back.]  Yes,  so  long  as  I  am 
in  town  you  can't  escape  me. 

May.     So  long  as — you're  going  away! 

RuTHVEN.  [Embarrassed,  though  with  intention.] 
I  may  go  to  Chicago — oh,  not  immediately — 

May.  [Clasping  her  hands  and  looking  up  at  him.] 
Oh,  do,  do  take  me  with  you.  That's  why  I  am  un- 
happy— at  staying  here  in  this  awful  place.  Oh,  I 
must  get  away.     Please,  please  take  me. 

BuTHVEif.  [He  walks  away,  looking  thoughtfid, 
then  comes  back  half  way,  nodding.]  Well,  now, 
perhaps  that  can  be  managed.  Wouldn't  you  be 
afraid,  though,  to  trust  yourself  to  me? 

May.  Oh,  no.  I'd  trust  you.  I  feel  you  are  so 
— so  sure — of  being  happy.  I'd  go — oh,  anywhere, 
with  you. 

RuTHVEN.  Would  you?  [Kissing  her  hands.] 
Not  tonight,  though.  [He  holds  up  a  finger.]  Some- 
one's coming.  [He  glides  across  the  room  and  is 
about  to  go  out,  as  Mrs.  Wainwbight  enters.  He 
pauses,  hat  in  hand.  Mrs.  Wainwright  wears  a  long 
gray  wrapper,  and  has  a  shawl  thrown  over  her  head, 
as  if  in  preparation  for  exposure  of  some  sort.  She 
closes  the  door  and  stands  for  a  moment  blinking  into 
the  light.] 

Mrs.  Wain  WRIGHT.  You're  very  late,  dear.  I 
heard  voices.    Is  it  Jan! 

May.  No,  mamma.  This  is  Mr.  Mayer — Elaine 
Darrow's  cousin.  He  was  at  the  dance  and  brought 
me  home. 

Rtjthven.  [Going  forward.]  I'm  glad  to  meet 
you,  Mrs.  Wainwright. 
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Mrs.  Wainweight.  [Peering  at  him  without  her 
spectacles.]  Thank  you,  for  bringing  May  home. 
[Irrelevantly.]     It's  after  twelve. 

RuTHVEN.  [Brightly.]  It's  for  me  to  apologize, 
Mrs.  Wainwright.  It's  an  old  Berlin  habit  of  mine 
—late  hours.  We  always  used  to  see  our  girl  pupils 
home  from  our  little  gatherings,  and  actually  into 
the  house.  The  landladies  required  us  to  report  in 
person,  so  that  they  could  be  sure  the  girls  were  safe. 

Mes.  Wainwbight.  [Favorably  impressed.]  Did 
you  say — pupils? 

May.    Yes,  mamma.     He's  a  teacher. 

RuTHVEN.  [His  briskness  becomes  a  little  vul- 
gar.] The  voice.  Permit  me.  [He  draws  from  his 
pocket-book  a  card  which  he  hands  to  her.]  If  you 
should  think  of  having  Miss  Wainwright  take  les- 
sons— 

Mks.  Wainwbight.  [Looking  nearsightedly  at  the 
card.]  Oh,  we  couldn't.  We're  not — ah — in  a  posi- 
tion to.  Captain  Wainwright  has  recently  had  an 
accident  and  we  have  had  unusual  expenses. 

RuTHVEN.  [Haughtily.]  I  did  not  come  to  make 
a  business  call.  No.  We  music  masters  must  live. 
We  live  on  the  rich  and  ungif ted.  But  I  have  always 
held  that  talent  and  promise  have  a  right  to  our  serv- 
ices. It  is  part  of  the  tradition  of  our  craft — the  old 
relation  of  the  master-singer  and  apprentice.  Now, 
I  should  think  it  a  privilege  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  trying  Miss  Wainwright 's  voice.  Her  speaking 
voice  is  so  pure — it  has  such  range  and  quality — that 
I  am  sure  that  behind  it  is  a  genuine  vocal  talent. 
Will  you  not  let  her  come  to  my  studio — or  bring  hert 
Tomorrow  I  am  free  after  four,  or  the  day  after. 

May.     Oh,  please  let  me,  mamma. 

Mks.  Wainwbight.     [Helplessly.]     I  don't  know 
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what  your  father  would  say,  May,  I  'm  sure.    Thank 
you  [to  Ruthven].     I  will  let  you  know  later. 

Mayer.  Very  well.  [Shaking  hands  with  May.] 
I'll  expect  you.  You'll  come.  Tomorrow,  after  four, 
remember. 

May.  [As  if  awaking  from  a  dream.]  I  don't 
know.    I  don't  think  so.    Don't  expect  us. 

Ruthven.  I  shall,  though.  Good-night,  Mrs. 
Wainwright. 

May.    Good-night.    [Ruthven  leaves.] 
A  Pause. 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  [Reproachfully.]  How  could 
you,  May! 

May.     [Dully.]     I  don't  know,  mamma. 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  How  long  has  that  young  man 
been  here? 

May.  I  don't  know,  mamma.  Only  a  few  min- 
utes, I  think. 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  I  lay  awake  for  a  long  time, 
listening.    I  only  hope  your  father  is  still  asleep. 

May.  Did  you  think  all  the  time  it  was  Jan, 
mamma? 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  Of  course.  If  I  hadn't  I 
shouldn't  have  come  in  like  this. 

May.  He  didn't  notice,  mamma.  Oh,  mamma, 
mamma.    [Throws  herself  into  her  mother's  arms.] 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  [Soothing  her.]  There,  there, 
dear.  What  is  it?  Why  didn't  Jan  come  home  with 
you?    Have  you  anything  to  tell  me,  daughter? 

May.  [In  agony.]  Yes,  mamma.  That  is — ^no. 
He  didn't  want  to,  I  guess.  No.  I'll  go  to  bed, 
mamma. 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  Have  you  quarreled  with  him, 
dear?  He  seemed  strange,  but  I  thought  he  was 
afraid  of  your  father.  You  are  too  young.  May,  to 
take  this  little  affair  seriously. 
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May.  [At  the  breaking  point.]  Too  young!  Too 
young!  No,  not  too  young.  Oh,  mamma,  I  wish  I 
were.    I  wish  I  were  a  little  child. 

Mes.  Wainweight.  [Holding  her  fast  in  her 
arms.]     Be  quiet,  dear,  and  tell  mother  all  about  it. 

May.  Yes,  mamma  dear.  [A  pause.]  No,  not 
tonight.  It'snothing  to  tell.  Don't  scold  me  again, 
ever,  mamma.     Good-night. 

[They  part  after  a  long  embrace.  May  goes  slowly 
to  her  room.] 

Mbs.  Wainweight.  God  have  you  in  His  keeping, 
my  daughter. 

May.     Good-night. 

[May's  door  closes.  Mes.  Wainweight  turns  to 
put  out  the  gas,  and  goes  slowly  to  her  room  in  the 
darkness.] 

cuetain 


ACT  II 

Three  Months  Later 

The  scene  is  the  same  as  in  Act  I.  It  is  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  May  and  Jessie  Swan 
are  occupying  the  rocking-chairs  drawn  in  front  of 
the  open  stove  fire.  May  looks  haggard  and  drawn 
— her  eyes  unnaturally  bright.  She  wears  a  white 
shirt  waist,  and  a  skirt  to  the  top  of  her  boots.  Jes- 
sie is  a  girl  about  May's  age,  blonde,  blue-eyed, 
round,  and  fluffy.  She  is  dressed  more  smartly 
than  May,  and  wears  a  necklace  and  rings.  She  is 
knitting  a  tie,  and  May  is  crocheting  a  little  jacket. 
They  are  silent  as  the  curtain  goes.  up. 

Jessie.     [Bending  over  her  work.]    Why  are  you 
making  all  baby  things? 
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May.  Mrs.  Waldo  asked  me  to — it's  her  table, 
you  know. 

Jessie.    What?     The  baby  one? 

May.     [Low.]     Yes. 

Jessie.  [Doubtfully.]  I  don't  believe  they'll  sell. 
There  aren't  any  babies  in  the  church,  nor  going  to 
be — so  far  as  I've  noticed. 

May.  [With  painful  intention.]  Do  you — can 
you  tell — a  thing  like  that — long  before,  Jess? 

Jessie.     Oh,  yes.     Sometimes  quite  a  while. 

A  Pause 

And  anyway,  they're  stupid  to  do — baby  things,  I 
mean. 

May.  [With  conviction.]  Oh,  I  think  they're 
sweet,  Jessie. 

Jessie.  Well,  you  haven't  had  as  much  to  do  with 
babies  as  I. 

May.  [Dropping  her  work  in  her  lap.  Earnestly.] 
You've  had  babies  in  your  family,  since  you  can  re- 
member, Jessie.  Your  little  sister's  only  six  or 
seven.    [Low.]    What  was  it  like,  Jess? 

Jessie.  [Flippantly.]  Well,  I  didn't  have  them, 
so  I  can't  tell. 

May.     But  you  must  have  known  how  it  was. 

Jessie.  I  was  only  ten  or  eleven.  But  I  remem- 
ber mamma  coming  to  kiss  me  after  I  got  into  bed, 
and  telling  me  always  to  be  a  good  girl ;  and  then  in 
the  morning  a  nurse  person  flourishing  around,  and 
then  at  breakfast  papa  came  to  tell  us  that  we  had  a 
baby  sister.  We  were  dreadfully  pleased.  We 
thought  the  stork  had  brought  her,  and  then  when 
the  nurse  said  that  we  could  see  her  we  all  tiptoed 
up,  and  were  surprised  that  mamma  was  sick  in  bed. 

May.  [Dropping  her  work  and  looking  up,  anx- 
iously.]    Was  she  very  sick,  Jessie? 
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Jessie.  Oh,  awfully.  Papa  was  surprised  that 
we  didn't  hear  her  cry  when  the  baby  came. 

May.    It  must  be  terrible ! 

Jessie.  Oh,  it  is.  It  must  be.  It  makes  me  afraid 
to  get  married. 

May.  Married?  Jessie?  Do  you  think  of  getting 
married? 

Jessie.  [Seriously.]  Of  course,  some  day.  And 
I  've  had  a  proposal. 

May.  a  real  one?  To  be  married?  Is  it  Eob, 
Jessie? 

Jessie.     [Proudly.]     Yes,  it's  Rob. 

May.  [Throwing  down  her  work  and  kissing  her.] 
Eob?  Our  Bob?  Oh,  I  knew  he  was  awfuUy  fond  of 
you,  Jessie.  Has  he — has  he  really?  To  marry  you, 
Jessie?  Oh,  you  ought  to  be  the  happiest  girl  in 
the  world. 

Jessie.  Well,  I  know  that  Rob's  aU  right,  of 
course,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  things  to  consider. 

May.  [Vehemently.]  No,  there's  nothing.  Eob 
is  a  man.  He's  only  twenty,  but  he's  a  man,  Jessie. 
And  he'll  take  care  of  you. 

Jessie.  I  haven't  said  I  would  yet.  And  I  don't 
think  I  will  until  I  get  through  school.  And  then  I 
might  meet  someone  I  liked  better. 

May.  [Sternly.]  That  doesn't  matter.  You 
oughtn't  to  think  of  it.  If  you've  got  a  husband  like 
Eob,  you  ought  to  be  glad  to  give  up  everything  else. 

Jessie.  Well,  May,  you  're  not  so  awfully  constant. 
You  used  to  think  a  lot  of  Jan,  and  he's  awfully  fond 
of  you.  He  was  crazy  the  other  night  at  the  sociable 
when  you  went  home  with  Mr.  Mayer.  Do  you  like 
him,  May?    He's  awfully  good-looking. 

May.     l^**  torture.]     Yes, — I,  I  like  him,  Jessie. 

Jessie.  And  he  must  like  you  a  lot — to  give  you 
singing  lessons  for  nothing. 
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May.     He  doesn't — not  now. 

Jessie.     Didn't  you  like  it,  May? 

May.  Like  it!  It  was  glorious!  But  I'm  not 
going  any  more. 

Jessie.  But  he's  an  awfully  good  teacher,  they 
say.  You  could  leam  to  sing  in  the  choir,  and  make 
lots  of  money. 

May.  [Eagerly.]  Oh,  do  you  think  I  could?  that 
I  could  earn  enough  to  support  myself,  Jessie? 

Jessie.     Sure,  you  could.    Why  have  you  stopped? 

May.  [Evasively.]  Oh,  it  was  too  much,  with 
school,  and  housework. 

Jessie.  Didn't  he  want  you  to  keep  on,  May? 
Wasn't  he  awfully  disappointed?  He  seemed  so  fond 
of  you. 

May.     [Shortly.]     I  don't  know.   I  didn't  ask  him. 

Jessie.  [Looks  at  her  sharply.]  1  guess  you've 
quarreled.  [The  bell  rings.]  Oh,  do  you  think  that's 
Rob? 

May.    No,  it's  too  early. 

Jessie.  [Flinging  down  her  work.]  It  might  be. 
Let  me  go.  May.  [She  goes  out  and  returns  while 
May  is  slowly  rising  and  moving  toward  the  door.] 
Oh,  what  do  you  think?  It's  your  Mr.  Mayer.  I  saw 
him  thru  the  glass.     Now  I  can't  stay,  can  I? 

May.  [Earnestly.]  Yes,  you  can.  He's  just 
come  to  find  out  whether  I'm  going  on  with  my  les- 
sons. I'll  tell  him  no,  and  he'll  go.  I  want  you  to 
stay,  Jessie.    You  must  stay. 

[May  goes  out  to  the  hall.  Jessie  catches  up  her 
work  and  vanishes  into  May's  bedroom,  as  May  and 
BuTHVEN  Mayeb  appear.  Ruthven  wears  correct 
afternoon  dress  and  carries  his  gloves.] 

Ruthven.  [Jauntily.]  Nobody  home?  That's 
lucky.  [He  tries  to  take  May  into  his  arms.  She 
avoids  his  caress.] 
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May.    Yes,  there  is.    Jessie!    Jessie! 

EuTHVEN.  I  don't  see  any  Jessie.  She  isn't  here 
— or  more  likely  there's  no  such  person.  Now  be 
good,  and  sit  down.  [He  draws  her  to  the  sofa.] 
And  tell  me  why  you  went  away  in  such  a  rush  last 
time.  [He  sits  and  pulls  her  down  beside  him.] 
Were  you  afraid  or  were  you  angry? 

[He  tries  to  kiss  her,  but  she  pushes  him  away  and 
rises.    He  holds  her  by  one  hand.] 

May.     No,  you  mustn't.     I  can't  let  you. 

RuTHVEN.  [Sharply.]  Mustn't?  Why  not? 
Why  don't  you  come  to  your  lessons  any  more? 

May.  Because  of  that.  You  mustn't.  I  can't  let 
you. 

EuTHVEN.  What  a  little  prig !  A  month  ago  you 
were  ready  to  go  to  Chicago  with  me,  and  now — not 
a  kiss. 

May.     Oh,  that  was  crazy — silly  of  me. 

RuTHVEN.  Oh,  ho.  Town 's  not  so  dull  as  it  used 
to  be?    Some  one  else  come  along? 

May.  No,  you  know  better.  I  can't — I  can't  do 
what  you  want — and  so  I  won't  have  your  lessons. 

EuTHVEN.  [Harshly.]  How  do  you  know  what 
I  want? 

May.  [Almost  hysterical.]  Oh,  I  know.  Don't 
ask  me  how. 

EuTHVEN.  [Rising.]  Yes.  You  know  well 
enough.  And  that's  why  you  thought  I  meant  to 
make  you  pay  for  your  lessons.  Well,  I  didn't.  I'm 
not  that  sort. 

May.  [With  yearning  intentness.]  Then — then 
why  did  you  begin  that  way? 

EuTHVEN.  Because  I  thought  I  saw  something  in 
you  that  first  night  at  the  dance — a  spirit  of  joy  that 
called  to  me.  And  then  you  wanted  me  to  take  you 
to  Chicago — [May  covers  her  face  with  her  hands] 
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— I  thought  we  might  have  a  little  Chicago  here  with 
the  lessons  for  a  pretext.  But  it  didn't  come  off.  I 
guess  I  got  too  much  interested  in  teaching  you.  But 
I  never  meant  that  you  do  anything  in  return  for  it. 
To  prove  it,  I'll  go  on  with  the  lessons,  and  cut  the 
rest  out. 

May.     Why? 

RuTHVEN.  [Business-like.]  Because  I've  found 
out  that  you  have  a  voice,  and  I  'd  like  to  train  it. 

May.  Do  you  think  I  could  learn  to  sing  in  public, 
in  church!  could  earn  money?  support  myself? 

RuTHVEN.  No  doubt,  else  I  wouldn't  waste  my 
time  on  you ! 

May.  You'd  waste  it  anyway — for  any  return  I 
could  make. 

RuTHVEN.  I 'd  do  it  f or  ^OM.  I 'd  do  anything  for 
you. 

May.  And  you  're  not  thinking  at  all  of  that  other 
— ^you  won't  think  of  it,  or  speak  of  it,  or,  or  try  to 
make  me — 

RuTHVEN.  Well,  I  can't  promise  about  what  I 
think — but  I  won't  do  the  other  things. 

May.     Ever? 

RuTHVEN.  Not  until  I  see  something  in  your  eyes 
that  tells  me  to — something  I  saw  there  the  first  night 
I  met  you,  and  that's  gone  now.  Well,  maybe  it'U 
come  back — maybe  it  won't. 

May.     [Mournfully.]     It  will  never  come  back. 

RuTHVEN.  Maybe  not,  for  me.  I'm  game.  I'll 
let  the  next  man  have  his  innings — hope  he'll  make 
better  use  of  his  turn  than  I  did — and  I'll  be  the 
music  master,  at  your  service.  [Kindly.]  Come  to- 
morrow, mind.  And  good-day.  [He  moves  as  if  to 
take  leave.] 

May.  [Passionately.]  Stop  a  minute.  What  do 
you  think  of  me?    What  do  you  think  I  am? 
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EuTHVEN.  A  very  pretty  girl — easy,  and  I  might 
say,  fickle.  . 

May.  And  you  think  I  don't  care  for  you  be- 
cause— ? 

RuTHVEN.    You've  found  someone  else. 

May.  [Tragically.]  No,  no.  It  isn't  that.  Oh, 
Buthven,  Euthven,  I  must  tell  you,  because  I  think 
you  really  carfr — ^you  are  the  only  one  who  wants  to 
help  me — and  perhaps  you  can. 

Euthven.  [Gently.]  Yes,  perhaps  I  can.  Tell 
me  about  it.  [He  takes  her  hands,  and  she  draws 
near  him,  her  eyes  fixed  painfully  on  his.] 

May.  [Very  low.]  It's — it's  that — I'm  going  to 
have — to  have — a  baby. 

Euthven.  .  [Starts  suddenly  and  jumps  back.] 
My  God,  May!    It  isn't  so.     How  could  it  be? 

May.  I  don't  know.  I  didn't  knovf — that's  why  it 
happened,  I  suppose.  [Begins  to  weep  passionately.] 
I  knew  that  you  wouldn't  believe  it.    I  can't  myself. 

Euthven.  No,  but  how  can  it  be  true?  It  was 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  evening  that  I  first  saw 
you. 

May.     It  was  true  then. 

Euthven.  It  couldn't  have  been!  You  were  so 
gay,  light-hearted ! 

May.  You  made  me  forget  it — and  then  I  wasn't 
sure.  Especially  after  I  met  you,  I  didn't  think  it 
could  be.  You  made  me  feel  so  happy  and  so  safe. 
Only  once  when  I  thought  of  it —  [Hides  her  face  in 
his  sleeve.] 

Euthven.  It  was  then  you  wanted  me  to  take  you 
to  Chicago? 

May.  Yes.  That  shows  how  crazy  I  was.  And  I 
kept  it  up — that  feeling  that  it  couldn't  be  true — 
whenever  I  was  with  you,  until  just  lately.    And  now 
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I  am  sure!  Oh,  Buthven,  Euthven,  I  don't  want  it  to 
be  so.  I  want  to  be  free.  I  want  to  be  as  I  was  be- 
fore. Then  I'd  go  anywhere  with  you,  and  be  your 
slave — anything — because  you  make  me  feel  safe  and 
happy. 

Euthven.  I'll  help  you,  May.  I'll  do  all  that  I 
can.    But  tell  me  who — who  is  responsible  for  this? 

May.    I  am,  I  suppose. 

Euthven.    But — ^who  else? 

May.  It  wouldn't  do  any  good  for  you  to  know. 
He's  just  a  boy.  He  isn't  any  help.  You're  the 
only  one  that's  any  help.  Can't  you  take  me  away, 
Euthven? 

ExTTHVEN.  I  wouldn't  dare.  May.  I  should  be  held 
responsible  for  everything.  It  would  ruin  me.  But 
there's  another  way.  It  can  all  be  undone,  and 
changed  back. 

May.  [Throwing  her  arms  about  his  neck.]  Oh, 
Euthven,  dear,  sweet  Euthven.  Is  it  really  true?  I 
don't  have  to  go  through  with  all  that?  You'll  save 
me  from  it?  Oh,  I'll  love  you  aU  my  life.  I  do.  I 
love  you  now.    And  afterwards — 

Euthven.  [Patting  her  gently.]  1  know,  I  know. 
[Pause.]    Could  you  go  up  to  Boston  for  a  few  days  ? 

May.  [Shaking  her  head.]  No — not  unless  I  went 
forever. 

Euthven.  [Patiently.]  Well.  I'll  see  what  can 
be  done  here.  There's  Mrs.  Beggs — I've  heard  she's 
aU  right.  Cheer  up.  I'll  look  out  for  you.  But  I 
must  mn  along  now. 

[He  puts  her  aside  gently  and  takes  his  hat.] 

May.  [Wistfully.]  Must  you  go?  I'U  be  blue 
again  when  you've  gone.  I'll  forget  what  you've 
said. 

Euthven.  No,  you  won't.  May.  You'll  remember 
that  I'll  take  care  of  you.    [He  kisses  her  hurriedly.] 
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May.    I'll  see  you  tomorrow — 

BuTHVEN.     Oh,  no.    I'Ulet  you  know. 

May.     But  my  lesson? 

EuTHVEN.  Oh,  I  forgot.  We  mustn't  begin  those 
now.  Something  might  happen,  and  I —  Listen, 
May.  I  '11  help  you  out  of  this  scrape,  but  you  mustn  't 
be  seen  with  me — we  mustn't  be  seen  together,  that 
is — ^until  it's  safely  over.  I've  been  around  with 
you  a  lot  too  much,  as  it  is.  And  those  lessons !  [He 
looks  at  her  queerly.]  I  tell  you.  May,  it  means 
almost  as  much  to  me  as  to  you  to  see  this  thing 
through  right. 

May.  [Sobbing.]  Don't  say  that,  Ruthven.  It 
makes  me  feel  that  I'm  poison  to  you.  I  don't  want 
to  do  you  any  harm.     I  don't.    Really,  I  don't. 

BuTHVEN.  I  know  you  don't,  May,  and  for  that 
reason  you  must  be  very  careful.  Do  you  under- 
stand? 

May.  [Wiping  her  et/es.]  I  think  so.  Only  don't 
be  cross  with  me. 

BuTHVEN.     [Softening.]     No,  I  won't. 

May.    And  can't  I  see  you  soon? 

BuTHVEN.    In  a  day  or  two. 

May.  No,  tomorrow.  Please,  Buthven.  Come  to- 
morrow. 

BuTHVEN.  Well,  I'll  try.  As  soon  as  I  can.  Or 
I'll  write. 

May.  [Going  to  the  door  with  him.]  I  wish  you 
could  stay.  Father  and  mother  are  over  at  the  con- 
ference at  Wellport,  and  won't  be  back  until  supper — 
[with  sudden  horror] — ^but  there's  Jessie  in  my  room 
all  this  time. 

Buthven.  [He  turns,  pale  with  fear,  and  grasps 
her  wrists.]  Jessie!  In  your  room?  Have  you  had 
somebody  listening  to  all  this? 
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May.  [Crying  more  piteously.]  No.  I  didn't 
mean  to.  I  told  you  she  was  there — and  you  didn't 
believe  it,  and  I  forgot  it. 

EuTHVEX.  [Still  in  panic]  By  Jove,  it's  the  old 
game  with  a  new  twist  to  it.  [He  storms  across  the 
room  to  the  door  of  May's  bedroom  and  opens  it.] 
Come  out  here.  [Jessie  appears,  very  white,  and 
shaking.]    Have  you  heard  what  we've  been  saying? 

Jessie.     [Also  trembling.]     No,  indeed,  no,  sir. 

BuTHVEN.    Not  a  word? 

Jessie.     Not  one — only  that  you'd  help  May. 

May.  Jessie  does  not  know  at  all  what  we  were 
talking  about — 

BuTHVEN.     Not  that — not  that — ? 

May.     No,  nothing. 

EuTHVEN.     [Grimly.]     Nothing  yet. 

May.    And  she  won't  ever.     You've  promised — 

BuTHVEN.  [He  puts  his  hand  quickly  over  her 
mouth.]  Stop  talking,  you  little  fool,  if  you  don't 
want  to  give  it  all  away.  I  don't  know  what  I  can 
do  now.  Yes.  I'll  stand  by  you,  of  course.  But 
listen,  you.  [To  Jessie.]  You've  heard  me  say  that 
I  would  help  your  friend  because  she  may  become 
a  great  singer,  but  I  am  not  bound  to  in  any  way. 
I  have  no  responsibility — do  you  understand? 

Jessie.     [Sullenly.]     Yes.     I  do. 

BuTHVEN.  [To  May,  who  is  sobbing,  stricken  with 
terror.]  I  know  you  didn't  mean  any  harm  to  me. 
I  was  thrown  off  my  base  at  first.  A  vocalist's 
reputation  is  so  very  delicate.  I'll  be  good  to  you, 
all  right.  May.  Good-bye.  Good-bye,  Miss  Jessie. 
[He  goes  out.] 

[Jessie,  white  and  scared,  turns  to  May,  and  the 
two  girls  face  each  other. 

May.     [Slowly.]     You  lied,  Jessie. 

Jessie.     [In  whispers.]     Yes;  I  was  scared. 
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May.     [Searchingly.]     And  you  know — 

Jessie.     Oh,  May. 

May.  [Hoarsely.]  Sweai'  that  you'll  never  tell 
a  soul,  Jessie. 

Jessie.  [She  groans.]  I 'm  not  likely  to.  I  wish 
I  didn't  know.  Oh,  why  did  you,  May — shut  me  up 
in  that  room.  You  both  talked  so  loud.  I  put  my 
fingers  in  my  ears,  and  even  then  I  heard. 

May.  [Imploringly.]  Don't  scold  me,  Jessie. 
And  be  good  to  me. 

Jessie.  I  'm  awfully  sorry  for  you ,  May .  [  Pattse.  ] 
I  think  I  must  be  going  home. 

May.  No.  You  must  wait  for  Robert.  It's  almost 
time  for  him.  Promise  me,  Jessie,  that  this  won't 
make  any  difference — to  you  and  him,  I  mean.  No 
one  shall  know  it,  Jessie.    I'll  drown  myself  first. 

Jessie.  If  no  one  knows  it — I  suppose  not.  But — 
Oh,  I  don't  want  to  see  Robert  now.  I  want  to  go 
home. 

May.  Oh,  stay  with  me,  Jessie.  It's  terrible  to 
be  here  all  alone — and  it's  worse  when  the  others  are 
here,  because  they  don't  know.  It's  good,  Jessie, 
that  you  know.    Now  I  can  talk  to  you. 

Jessie.  [She  sits  down  reluctantly.]  No,  not 
about  that.  May.    I  don't  want  to.    It's  too  dreadful. 

May.  [Weeping.]  But  I  can't  think  of  anything 
else,  Jessie.  It 's  with  me  all  the  time.  I  can 't  escape. 
Ruthven  said  it  needn't  be,  but  now  he  won't  help  me. 

Jessie.  And  I  can't.  May.  [A  ring.]  [With 
affected  cheerfulness.]  That's  Robert,  I  know.  It's 
quite  time — and  he's  forgotten  his  keys. 

[Jessie  lingers  uncertainly  while  May  goes  to  the 
door.  Her  voice  is  heard  without.]  "No,  they  are 
not  at  home."  [After  a  moment  she  returns,  as  if 
reluctantly,  followed  by  Mbs.  Haste.  The  latter  is 
a  large,  fair  woman,  with  bright-colored  cheeks  and 
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faded  blonde  curls,  that  appear  on  either  side  of 
her  bonnet  strings.  She  wears  a  sort  of  cape  of  black 
stuff,  and  a  skirt  of  figured  black.  She  is  a  woman 
who,  after  long  suppression,  has  re-asserted  herself 
in  widowhood  at  the  expense  of  an  only  child,  but 
though  enjoying  authority,  is  really  undecided  and 
easily  led.  She  stands  for  a  moment,  looking  May 
over  from  head  to  foot;  then  takes  in  the  room  and 
its  furnishings  with  a  glance,  which  finally  falls  on 
the  cowering  Jessie.] 

Mbs.  Haste.     Is  that  your  sister? 

May.  No — that  is,  it  is  my  friend,  Jessie  Swan, 
Mrs.  Haste. 

Mks.  Haste.     I  'm  glad  to  know  you,  Miss  Swan. 

Jessie.  [Shaking  hands.}  I'm  glad  to  meet  you, 
Mrs.  Haste.    I  really  must  be  going.  May. 

May.  [Urgently.]  No,  you  mustn't,  Jessie.  Rob 
will  be  here  in  a  moment. 

Mrs.  Haste.  I  came  especially  to  see  you  and 
your  parents.  Miss  Wainwright. 

May.  [Not  encouragingly.]  They're  out  for  the 
afternoon,  over  at  the  conference  at  Wellport.  They 
won't  be  back  before  supper. 

Mrs.  Haste.  The  conference?  Are  they  Congre- 
gationalists? 

May.    Yes  'm. 

Mrs.  Haste.  Then  you  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  Miss  "Wain- 
wright? 

May.  [Blushing  furiously,  and  looking  down.] 
Yes'm.  [She  seizes  Jessie's  hand  as  the  latter 
moves.]  Please  sit  down,  Jessie,  and  go  on  with 
your  work.  We  were  doing  some  things  for  the 
church  fair. 

Mrs.  Haste.  [Going  to  the  table  and  picking  over 
the  work.]     Very  pretty;  yes,  very  nice,  indeed. 
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[She  pulls  out  the  baby's  jacket.]     Is  that  for  the 
fair,  Miss  Wainwright? 

May.     [She  gasps.]     Yes,  Mrs.  Haste. 

Jessie.  [Restless  and  frightened.]  I  must  be 
going.  May. 

May.  [Imploringly.]  Don't  leave  me  alone,  Jes- 
sie.   Please  stay. 

[Jessie  crosses  to  piano  and  plays  chords  softly. 
Mrs.  Haste  seats  herself  in  a  rocker  and  loosens  her 
bonnet  strings.  May  takes  her  place  on  the  sofa. 
Mrs.  Haste  hitches  her  chair  near.] 

Mes.  Haste.  [With  lowered  voice.]  I  wanted  to 
speak  to  you,  too — about  Jan.  He  has  been  carefully 
brought  up.  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  how  carefully 
I  have  guarded  him — and  now  to  have  him  tempted 
into  sin  and  stolen  from  me !  Oh,  it  is  more  than  a 
mother  can  bear. 

May.  [Resentfully.]  Don't  think  I  have  stolen 
Jan,  Mrs.  Haste. 

Mrs.  Haste.  I  don't  call  it  anything  else — to  lead 
astray  a  boy  brought  up  as  he  has  been. 

May.  That  isn't  fair,  Mrs.  Haste.  I  was  awfully 
sorry  for  Jan,  because  he  never  had  a  good  time  like 
the  other  boys.  And  that  made  me  fond  of  him — 
and  I  let  him  take  me  to  dances  and  things — but  I 
didn't  steal  him. 

Mrs.  Haste.  And  now  he  tells  me  that  you  won't 
see  him,  and  the  poor  boy  is  sick  with  worry.  He  is 
afraid  [looks  across  at  Jessie]  afraid  that  you  don't 
care  for  him  any  more. 

May.     [In  a  low  tone.]    No,  Mrs.  Haste,  I  don't. 

Mrs.  Haste.  [Whispers.]  And  afraid  of  what 
may  have  happened. 

May.     [Directly.]     Mrs.  Haste,  has  he  told  you? 
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Mks.  Haste.  [Proudly.]  My  boy  tells  me  every- 
thing. And — and  I  want  that  he  should  do  right 
by  you. 

May.  [Shaking  her  head.]  I  don't  believe  that 
he  can  do  anything.  He's  too  afraid.  He's  only 
a  boy. 

Mrs.  Haste.  [Eagerly.]  That's  what  I  say — 
he's  only  a  boy.  [Helplessly.]  But  we  must  do 
something.  That  is  why  I  want  to  talk  with  your 
parents. 

May.  [Anxiously.]  You  can't.  They  don 't  know. 
[The  outer  door  is  heard  to  open  and  shut.  May 
springs  to  her  feet.]  They — can't  help.  They  are 
in  great  trouble.  My  father  has  had  an  accident  and 
lost  his  ship.    Don't,  don't.    Please  don't — 

[Enter  Captain  and  Mrs.  Wainwright.  The  Cap- 
tain walks  more  easily  now,  but  still  uses  his  cane. 
Mrs.  Wainwright  has  her  bonnet  and  shawl  on. 
They  stand  back  a  little  at  sight  of  Mrs.  Haste. 
A  j^ause.] 

May.  [Yielding  desperately  to  circumstances.] 
Mamma,  papa,  this  is  Mrs.  Haste,  Jan's  mother. 

Wainwright.  [Going  forward  gallantly.]  Very 
glad  to  meet  you,  Mrs.  Haste.  [She  rises  to  shake 
hands.]  My  wife,  Mrs.  Haste.  [Mrs.  Wainwright 
comes  up  timidly  and  murmurs.] 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  Very  glad,  I'm  sure.  [She 
looks  anxiously  at  May.] 

Wainwright.  [He  nods  to  Jessie.]  Good  even- 
ing, Jessie.  Sit  down,  Mrs.  Haste;  sit  right  down 
where  ye  be.  D  'ye  mind  if  I  smoke  ?  Been  listening 
to  preaching  all  afternoon  and  that  puts  a  bit  o '  the 
devil  in  a  man.  [He  laughs,  as  he  fills  his  pipe  at 
the  mantel.  He  lights  the  gas.] 

Mas.  Wainwright.  Won't  you  take  off  your 
things! 
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Mrs.  Haste.  [Having  lost  her  vigorous  bearing, 
she  sinks  helplessly  into  a  chair.]  No,  thank  you. 
I  came — because  I  am  Jan's  mother —     [Pause.] 

[Wainweight  puffs  his  pipe  and  sits  in  rocker 
opposite.  Mrs.  Wainwright  has  gone  to  greet 
Jessie,  and  to  remove  her  things.  She  returns  to  sit 
beside  May,  on  the  sofa.  May  seizes  her  mother's 
hand,  and  sits  forward,  trembling  at  every  word. 
Jessie  continues  with  her  work,  not  lifting  her  eyes.] 

Wainwright.  Jan's  mother!  A  fine  young  lad, 
ma'am.  I've  seen  him  here.  Send  him  a  voyage  or 
two  along  o '  me — if  you  want  to  make  a  man  of  him. 

Mrs.  Haste.  [Stung.]  I  don't  want  to  make  a 
man  of  him.  Captain  Wainwright.  He's  my  only 
son — all  I  have  left.  He's  only  eighteen.  [She  pulls 
out  her  handkerchief.] 

Wainwright.  [Heartily.]  That's  nothing  to  cry 
for,  ma'am.  Why,  when  I  was  twenty  I  was  a  third 
oflScer.  I  had  to  find  myself  early,  I  tell  you.  It's 
the  best  way. 

Mrs.  Haste.  [In  her  handkerchief.]  But  he's 
too  young  to  have  the  responsibilities  of  life  thrust 
upon  him. 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  Why,  of  course  he  is.  Jan's 
only  a  boy  yet.    He  has  plenty  of  time. 

Mrs.  Haste.  He  ought  to  have.  He  has  every- 
thing else  that  I  can  give  him.  I  meant  him  to  have 
the  best  education  I  could  pay  for — with  the  little 
my  husband  left  me.  But  it  was  enough  for  us — 
just  the  two  of  us. 

Captain  Wainwright.  [Sympathetically.]  You 
haven't  had  any — any  misfortune,  ma'am?  railroad 
stocks?  losses?  so  that  you  have  to  put  him  to  work? 

Mrs.  Haste.    No,  no  indeed.    Nothing  of  that  kind. 
But  losses,  yes.    I've  lost  what  is  dearest  to  me 
my  boy.    [She  weeps.] 
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Mbs.  Wain  weight.    What?    Jan?    Is  he  ill? 

Mbs.  Haste.  [She  nods  from  behind  her  hand- 
kerchief.]    He  is — just  about. 

Captain  Wainwhight.  Has  he  been  cutting  up, 
the  young  rascal?    Making  his  mother  trouble? 

Mrs.  Haste.  [Proudly.]  Jan  was  always  a  good 
boy. 

Mrs.  Wainwhight.  Yes,  he  always  seemed  so 
quiet,  Mrs.  Haste.    He  comes  here  often — 

Mbs.  Haste.     [Sobbing.]     Ah,  too  often,  I  fear. 

May.  [Rising.]  I'm  going  to  start  supper, 
mamma. 

Mbs.  Wainwhight.  [Holding  her  back.]  Dr. 
Dinsmore  is  coining  to  tea,  May.  Put  on  a  white 
table-cloth,  and  a  jar  of  the  quince  jelly — one  of 
those  with  three  crosses  on  the  top.  Perhaps  you'll 
stay  to  take  tea,  Mrs.  Haste?  Just  what  we  always 
have,  you  know. 

Mhs.  Hastb.  [Drawing  her  bonnet  strings  to- 
gether at  the  invitation.]  No,  thank  you  kindly,  Mrs. 
Wainwright.    I  shan't  leave  Jan  alone. 

Mhs.  Wainwhight.  [Mildly.]  Bobert,  my  son, 
will  be  here  soon.  He  might  go  over  to  get  Jan. 
Perhaps  you'd  like  Dr.  Dinsmore  to  talk  to  him? 

Mes.  Haste.  [Bridling.]  We  have  our  own  min- 
ister, ma'am. 

Mbs.  Wainwbight.  [Apologetic]  I  only  thought 
you  seemed  in  trouble — [stroking  May's  hand.] 

Mbs.  Haste.  [More  assertive.]  It's  not  me 
who 's  in  trouble. 

[At  this  May  starts  again  for  the  dining-room.] 

May.  [Desperately.]  Let  me  go,  mother.  I'U 
start  supper.    Come,  Jessie.     [She  goes  out.] 

[Jessie  runs  after  her  to  the  dining-room.  Her 
voice  is  heard  from  without,  almost  in  a  shriek.] 
May. 
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Captain  Wainwright.  [Who  has  been  listening 
attentively  to  the  conversation.]  Now,  don't  you 
"worry,  ma  'am.  If  Jan  has  been  getting  into  a  scrape, 
it 's  only  natural — young  blood.  I  was  the  same  way ; 
always  up  to  some  deviltry  until  they  sent  me  to  sea. 
Then  a  bit  o'  rope's  end  took  it  all  out.  I  tell  you, 
ma'am,  that  puts  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil 
out  o'  one — that,  and  a  good  wife. 

Mrs.  Haste.  Yes,  a  good  wife.  Jan's  always 
been  a  good  boy. 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  [Gently,  but  with  suppressed 
excitement.]  Can  we  help  you,  Mrs.  Haste,  about 
this  trouble  of  Jan'sf  Do  you  think  [hesitating] 
that  May  knows  anything  of  it! 

Mrs.  Haste.  [She  nods.]  Yes,  that's  what  I 
mean. 

Captain  TFainwright.  [Roaring.]  What!  May! 
May!    Come  here. 

[A  table-cloth  held  in  front  of  her,  May  appears 
in  the  doorway,  wild-eyed,  defiant.] 

Captain  Wainwright.  [His  glance  transfixes 
her.]  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  scrape  of 
young  Haste's? 

May.    [With  terrible  intensity.]    No,  papa. 

Captain  Wainwright.  That's  all.  [To  Mrs. 
Haste,  calmly,  but  growing  rather  angry  as  he 
speaks.]  Now  you  see,  ma'am,  that  if  your  son  has 
got  into  trouble  we  know  nothing  about  it.  If  it's 
anything  to  speak  of,  we  ought  to  know.  I  thought 
he  was  a  likely  enough  young  lad,  but  no  great  shakes, 
either.  I  didn't  want  him  coming  here  after  my 
girl,  and  after  this  I  don't  mean  he  shall.  I  know 
what  goes  on  among  these  young  folks,  with  their 
picnics,  and  dances,  and  such  goings  on,  and  I  don't 
care  for  it.  I  don't  care  for  it,  I  say.  [He  pounds 
the  table.] 
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[Mbs.  Haste  weeps  violently.] 

Mrs.  Wainwbight.     Charles! 

Wain  WRIGHT.  [Softening.]  If  you  want  to  speak 
plainly,  perhaps  we  can  help  you.  If  you  don't,  we 
can't.    Anyway,  I  won't  have  May  mixed  up  in  it. 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  Perhaps  she  doesn't  know, 
herself,  what  it  is,  father.  She  thought  we  could 
help  her  find  out.  Maybe  it's  just  a  boy  and  girl's 
quarrel,  and  Jan  is  unhappy  about  it.  [Trying  to 
be  tactful.]  May  says  that  he  hasn't  many  friends 
among  the  girls.    I  always  liked  it  in  him. 

Mrs.  Haste.     He's  had  too  many  for  his  good. 

[The  outer  door  slams.] 

Mrs.  Waikwright.  Here's  Robert.  Let  me  send 
him  to  bring  Jan  over — 

Mrs.  Haste,  Never  shall  Jan  enter  this  house 
again. 

Wainwright.  [Explosively.]  I  agree  with  you 
on  that,  ma'am. 

[Robert  comes  in.  He  goes  to  his  mother  to  kiss 
her.] 

Robert.  Good  evening,  ma.  How  d'ye  do,  father. 
[Seeing  Mrs.  HIaste.]     I  beg  pardon. 

Mrs.  Wainwright.    This  is  Mrs.  Haste,  Robert. 

Robert.     Glad  to  know  you,  Mrs.  Haste. 

[He  goes  up  to  shake  hands,  but  Mrs.  Haste  is 
busied  with  her  wraps.  Still,  she  cannot  get  away, 
though  Captain  Wainwright,  by  a  visible  effort,  is 
controlling  himself  to  give  her  the  chance.  The  bell 
rings.] 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  [Greatly  relieved.]  That's 
the  minister.    Quick,  Robert,  bring  bim  in. 

[Robert  goes  out,  and  returns  with  the  Rev.  Mb. 
DiNSMOBE.  He  is  a  man  of  forty-five,  already  white- 
haired,  with  an  expression  of  singular  honesty  and 
benignity  on  his  face,  but  without  a  trace  of  sancti- 
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moniousness.  One  divines  him  a  celibate.  He  greets 
Mks.  Wainwright  and  the  Captain  with  outstretched 
hands.] 

De.  Dinsmore.     God  bless  you,  dear  people. 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  Mrs.  Haste,  our  pastor,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Dinsmore. 

Dinsmore.  One  of  Dr.  CuUen's  flock,  I  think? 
Peace  be  with  you,  Mrs.  Haste. 

Mrs.  Haste.  [Standing,  wiping  her  eyes.]  Some 
say  peace  when  there  is  no  peace. 

Dinsmore.  [Gently.]  But  in  this  house  there  is 
always  peace. 

[Mrs.  Wainwright  and  Robert  look  at  each  other 
meaningly.] 

Wainwright.  [Seeing  the  look.]  Well,  usually. 
But  we've  just  been  talking,  parson,  about  some  of 
the  ways  our  young  folks  have  of  going  on,  and  I 
got  a  little  excited — and  Mrs.  Haste — she  feels  about 
it  as  I  do,  don't  you,  ma'am? 

Mrs.  Haste.     We  've  fallen  on  very  evil  times. 

Dinsmore.  Not  as  evil  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
say,  my  friends.  Most  of  the  evil  is  in  what  people 
think — and  love  thinketh  no  evil.  If  we  all  thought 
like  love,  there  would  be  no  evil.  [Smiling.]  I  am 
called  a  coward  sometimes  because  I  do  not  fight  the 
devil  with  his  own  weapons,  but  I  can  stand  that. 
I  prefer  the  way  of  love. 

[Noise  of  dishes  is  heard  in  the  next  room.] 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  May,  Jessie,  come  in  and  see 
Dr.  Dinsmore. 

[May  and  Jessie  come  in.  The  pastor  goes  toward 
them  and  takes  a  hand  of  each.] 

Dinsmore.  The  Lord  have  you  in  his  keeping,  my 
daughters. 

[May  puts  her  hand  to  her  face,  and  Jessie  throws 
her  arm  about  her.    Robert  goes  toward  Jessie,  but 
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she  pays  no  attention  to  him.  The  two  girls  are 
clinging  together,  while  the  pastor,  dropping  their 
hands,  turns  to  the  company,  a  rapt  expression  on 
his  face,  and  speaks.] 

DiNSMORE.  My  dear  friends,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  so  precious,  so  wonderful,  so  holy  as  girl- 
hood. When  I  have  looked  at  pictures  of  the  virgin 
girl-mother,  I  have  thought  that  it  was  not  an  acci- 
dent that  the  old  painters  represented  her  with  a  lily 
in  her  hand,  or  at  her  side — the  white  symbol  of  spot- 
less innocence  which  is  truth.  There  was  no  fear,  no 
distrust,  no  questioning  in  that  face — only  a  holy 
calm,  a  beautiful  thoughtfulness  melting  again  into 
innocent  and  lovely  joy.  And  these  dear  girls  of 
ours  remind  me  of  that  maiden  of  Bethlehem.  Every 
girl  should  be  like  that.  Every  girl  truly  is.  All  love 
is  to  her  like  the  love  of  God.  There  is  no  wrong  in 
the  world  for  such  as  these.  Temptation  hides  its 
face  in  their  presence,  and  sin,  punishment,  sorrow 
lose  their  meaning.  They  pass  like  angels,  unspotted 
and  unscathed,  through  a  world  which  has  no  power 
to  defile  the  sacred  mystery  of  their  purity.  Blessed 
are  they,  as  the  pure  in  heart,  who  see  God  always. 

[As  the  pastor  finishes,  he  turns  with  his  beautiful 
smile  to  the  two  girls.  May  bows  before  him  like  a 
penitent,  her  face  hidden.] 

Wainwright.  [Wiping  his  eyes.].  I'm  glad  you 
put  that  to  us,  parson.  This  lady  and  I  had  been 
having  some  words  about  her  son,  and  I'm  sorry  for 
it.  But  you  see  how  it  is,  Mrs.  Haste.  When  you  've 
got  a  girl  like  that  of  your  own,  you  want  to  keep  her 
safe.     Shake  hands. 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  And  do  stay  to  tea  with  us, 
Mrs.  Haste.  We  want  to  help  you  so  much.  [Softly 
and  anxiously.]  Stay,  and  tell  us  what  is  really  the 
matter. 
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Mrs.  Haste.  [She  is  awe-stricken.  The  tears 
stream  down  her  face.]    I  can't.    I  must  go.    Thanks. 

[She  looks  at  May,  who  meets  her  eyes  defiantly.] 
Good  night.  [She  goes  out  without  taking  further 
leave.    Eobeht  accompanies  her  to  the  door.] 

May.     Supper  is  ready,  mother.     [She  goes  out.] 

Mrs.  Wainwbight.  Please  walk  out,  Dr.  Dins- 
more. 

[They  go  out.  Jessie  is  last.  Egbert  catches  up 
with  her  at  the  door,  seizes  her  hand  and  tries  to 
draw  her  hack. 

Robert.  Just  a  kiss,  Jessie,  sweetheart.  Just 
one. 

[She  pulls  her  hand  away,  looks  at  him  a  moment, 
and  runs  off.] 

curtain 


ACT  III 

THE  NEXT  DAY 

Scene  I 

The  same  scene.  It  is  early  morning.  The  room  is  in 
some  disorder,  with  newspaper  sheets  scattered 
about,  etc.  May  is  kneeling  in  front  of  the  stove 
in  which  she  has  just  kindled  a  fire.  A  hod  of  ashes 
is  heside  her.  She  wears  the  long  apron  which  she 
wore  in  Act  I.  She  shivers  with  cold.  She  rises  and 
puts  up  the  shades,  letting  in  a  little  thin,  wintry 
daylight.  She  sinks  into  the  nearest  chair  and 
covers  her  face  with  her  dusty  hands. 

May.    Oh  God,  Oh  God,  help  me. 
[The  door  of  the  other  bedroom  opens  and  Mrs. 
Wainwright  enters.  She  wears  a  gray  wrapper,  and 
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her  head  is  tied  about  with  a  scarf.  May  rises  and 
goes  to  her  mother.  They  kiss,  May  standing  a  little 
aloof.  Mes.  Wainwbight  looks  at  her  daughter,  anoh 
iously,  yearningly.  There  is  a  pause.  Then  May 
turns  hopelessly  to  sweep  up  the  ashes  in  a  dustpan, 
and  Mrs.  Wainwbight  begins  to  put  the  room  in 
order.  In  the  dim  light  the  two  women  move  vague 
as  ghosts.] 

Mrs.  Wain  WRIGHT.  Eobert  late  again?  I  don't 
want  that  you  should  make  the  fire,  May.  It's  not  a 
girl's  work.  You'll  spoil  your  hands  and  get  ashes 
in  your  hair — 

May.    Someone  must. 

Mrs.  Wain  WRIGHT.    Why  didn't  you  call  him? 

May.  [More  responsive.]  He  was  sleeping  so 
soundly,  mamma.  I  couldn't  bear  to  disturb  him. 
To  be  asleep  is  the  most  blessed  thing  in  the  world. 
It  is  like  killing  someone  to  wake  them  up. 

Mrs.  Wainwbight.  [Surprised.]  May,  dear! 
Don't  you  sleep  well? 

May.    Oh,  yes,  mamma — sometimes. 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  It  must  have  been  the  tea — ^I 
made  it  stronger  than  usual  for  Dr.  Dinsmore.  I 
shouldn't  have  let  you  touch  it.  I  didn't  notice  you 
did.   If  you  didn  't  sleep  you  'd  better  not  go  to  school. 

May.    Perhaps  I  won't,  this  morning. 

[Robert  enters  from  dining-room,  hair  rumpled, 
in  shirt  sleeves.] 

Egbert.  Oh,  I  say.  That's  too  bad.  I  overslept 
again.  Who  made  the  fire?  You,  Kid?  Oh,  I  say, 
it's  too  bad.     [He  kisses  his  mother  and  sister.] 

May.  Never  mind,  Eob.  You  left  coal  and  kin- 
dling, so  it  was  no  trouble. 

Egbert.    I'll  make  the  kitchen  fire,  anyway.    [He 
catches  up  hod  of  ashes  and  goes  out.] 
[A  pause.] 
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Mrs.  Wainweight.  [With  frightened  anguish.] 
May,  dear,  have  you  anything  to  tell  me?  Why  did 
Mrs.  Haste  come  here  I 

May.  [She  drops  her  dusting-cloth  and  throws 
herself  into  her  mother's  arms.]  Yes,  mother.  I'll 
tell  you — only  you  must  promise  me  not  to  tell  father. 

Mbs.  Wain  WRIGHT.  [Sharply  putting  her  off.] 
Don't  tell  me  anything  your  father  shouldn't  know. 

May.     [Distracted.]     But  you  needn't  tell  him. 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  [Looking  at  her  a  moment  in 
doubt  and  agony.]  May,  May.  No.  Don't  tell  me 
anything  now.  I  never  have  kept  anything  from  him. 
Oh,  my  daughter,  my  daughter. 

May.    Mother,  mother  dear. 

[They  cling  together  a  moment.  Rob  comes  in 
from  dining-room,  ready  to  go  out.] 

Robert.    Fire's  started,  and  kettle's  on ! 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  [Hastily.]  I'll  get  Rob's 
breakfast,  May.  You  finish  here  so  that  your  father 
will  find  everything  ship-shape  when  he  comes.  [She 
goes  out.] 

Robert.    I'm  awfully  sorry  about  the  fire.  May. 

May.  [Dusting.]  Never  mind,  old  boy.  [Pause.] 
Rob,  Jessie  told  me  something.    I  want  to  kiss  you. 

Robert.  [Gloomily.]  She  did?  She  promised  not 
to.    Anyway,  it's  all  off. 

May.    Oh,  Robert!    No.    When? 

Robert.    Last  night,  on  the  way  home. 

May.     [Anxiously.]     Did  you  quarrel,  dear? 

Robert.  No,  we  didn't  exactly  quarrel,  but  Jessie 
was  very  strange  and  offish.  She  said  she  didn't 
want  me  or  any  one  else.  Yes,  we  did  sort  of  quarrel, 
because  it  made  me  mad. 

May.  [Contritely.]  Oh,  Rob.  I  feel  as  if  it  were 
my  fault. 

Robert.    Yours?    Why? 
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May.  Well,  Jessie  is  my  best  friend,  you  see.  Oh, 
it  will  all  come  right.  I  know  Jessie.  She's  really 
very  fond  of  you — and  proud.  It  will  come  right.  It 
shall. 

Egbert.  Well,  maybe.  But  ii  puts  a  fellow  to  the 
bad  to  be  off  and  on  with,  and  never  know  where  he's 
at.  I  was  getting  down  to  brass  tacks  in  the  office, 
having  something  to  work  for — and  now  I  feel  up 
in  the  air  again. 

May.  But  it  will  be  all  right.  I'm  sure  of  Jessie, 
and  you  can  be,  too. 

Robert.  Anyway,  you're  a  little  comfort.  Kid. 
[He  kisses  her.]    My,  how  cold  your  hands  are. 

May.  [Tensely,  her  arms  around  his  neck,  she 
looks  up  at  him.]  Rob,  if  I  told  you  something, 
would  you  be  good  to  me,  and  help  me  and  love  me 
still,  just  as  ever? 

Robert.  Sure.  [Suspiciously.]  You  mean  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort?  That  depends  on  who  the 
fellow  is.  It  it 's  that  Jan  Haste  I  '11  punch  his  head 
off.    He  gets  no  sister  of  mine.    It  isn't  Jan  I 

May.  [She  unclasps  her  hands  and  tries  to  laugh.] 
No.  It  isn't  Jan.  It  isn't  anybody.  It  isn't  any- 
thing. 

[Robert  seizes  her  about  the  waist.] 

Robert.  Hold  on.  There's  something  up.  Out 
with  it,  kid. 

May.  [She  struggles  free.]  No.  I  tell  you,  no. 
Let  me  go.    There  isn't  anything. 

[She  stands  panting,  meeting  Robert's  gaze  almost 
with  hostility.  Then  she  turns  and  goes  out  to  the 
dining-room.  Robert  stands,  puzzled  and  wondering. 
A  look  of  doubt  comes  over  his  face,  then  comprehen- 
sion, then  horror.  Mrs.  Wainwright's  voice  is  heard 
from  without,  "Your  breakfast's  ready,  Rob."  He 
tumbles  out  of  the  room.   There  is  a  pause.  It  grows 
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lighter  in  the  room.  A  bell  rings,  May  enters  and 
crosses  the  room  to  entrance  door,  returning  with 
letters.  One  she  picks  out,  opens  quickly,  and  reads. 
Then  as  the  door  of  her  parents'  room  opens,  she 
tucks  the  letter  into  the  pocket  of  her  pinafore.  Cap- 
tain Wainwbight  enters.  He  is  carefully  dressed  in 
his  uniform  as  captain  of  a  steamer.^ 

Wainwbight.     Morning,  daughter. 

May.  [Forcing  a  cheerful  voice.]  Good-morning, 
papa. 

{He  kisses  her,  goes  quickly  to  the  table,  and  tears 
open  the  letters.  They  are  advertising  circulars,  and 
he  throws  them  aside  impatiently. "[ 

Wainwright.  Nothing.  Nothing.  Scovel  said 
they  would  write  when  they  needed  me.  That's  an 
easy  way  to  get  rid  of  me — not  write.  [Bitterly.'] 
They  just  let  me  lie  and  rot,  tied  up  to  the  dock  as  if 
I  weren't  seaworthy. 

May.   Papa,  haven 't  they  found  a  ship  for  you  yet  T 

Wainwbight.  No,  nor  ever  wiU.  And  Latham's 
off  ia  the  Olivet  next  month.  I  thought  they  might 
at  least  give  me  his  old  berth  on  the  Marion,  but  she's 
to  be  laid  up,  I  suppose — like  I  am. 

May.  Oh,  papa,  they  can't  mean  to  let  you  go. 
You've  been  captain  so  many  years  and  never  had 
an  accident — to  a  ship,  I  mean. 

Wainwbight.  Well,  I  shan't  wait  any  longer.  I 
might  as  well  take  off  my  uniform  and  try  to  find  a 
job  ashore — night-watchman  on  the  docks  or  some- 
thing. I've  got  to  find  bread  for  our  mouths.  We 
can't  live  forever  on  Rob's  wages.  [Hesitating.] 
Your  mother  told  me  that  that  singing-master — 
what's  his  name? — says  that  you  have  a  voice,  might 
make  something  of  it.    Is  that  so  T 

May.  Oh,  I  don't  know,  papa.  They  often  say 
such  things  to  encourage  you. 
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Wainweight.  But  he  is  giving  you  lessons  for 
nothing  because  you  have  such  a  good  one.  That 
looks  like  he  believed  it. 

May.     [Depressed.]    I  have  given  up  my  lessons. 

Wainwright.  [Surprised.]  Why?  How  long 
since  ? 

May.  Last  week.  I  didn't  think  I  ought  to  go  on — 
not  paying. 

Wainweight.  [After  a  pause.]  Look  here,  May. 
I  didn't  like  it  either,  your  taking  lessons  of  a  man 
like  that  and  not  paying,  but  your  mother  talked  me 
into  it.  Now  it  wouldn't  be  right  for  me  not  to  tell 
you  that  I  may  not  be  able  to  do  for  you  much  longer. 
You  must  make  the  best  of  your  chances.  I  thought 
you'd  finish  at  high  school  and  get  a  job  as  a  teacher 
or  something  like  that.  But  if  there's  an  easier  and 
quicker  way  you  ought  to  take  it.  Don't  let  me  stand 
in  your  way. 

May.  [In  a  burst  of  tenderness.]  You  never  have, 
papa.  You  have  been  good  to  us.  Bob  and  me,  and 
worked  hard  for  us.  I  shall  always  remember  it, 
father.  Whatever  happens,  be  sure  I  remember, — 
and  love  you,  papa. 

[She  kisses  him.  He  pats  her  gently  on  the  shoul- 
der.] 

Wainweight.  There,  there,  daughter;  don't  take 
it  so  hard.  Don't  say  anything  before  your  mother. 
She  worries  to  death  over  things.  She  talks  in  her 
sleep  about  it — and  about  you.  May.  She's  worried 
about  you.    Is  there  anything  wrong  with  you,  child? 

May.    [Forcing  her  words.]    No,  father. 

Wainweight.  What  did  that  fool  woman  mean, 
coming  around  here  last  evening? 

May.    I  don't  know. 

Wainweight.  Well,  don't  worry  your  mother. 
You've  been  a  good  girl.  May,  and  we  may  be  happy 
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yet.  We're  in  the  Lord's  hands.  They're  damned 
calloused  sometimes.    Come  on  to  breakfast. 

May.    I  've  finished. 

Wainwkight.    Off  to  school  then. 

May.  Mamma  said  I  needn't  go  today.  I — didn't 
sleep  well. 

Wainwkight.     [Sharply.]     You're  not  sick? 

May.  Oh,  sick!  [Recovering  herself.]  No,  not 
sick,  papa. 

Wainwkight.  Then  you  haven't  got  your  lessons. 
No.  you  can't  stay  home  from  school.  You  must 
make  the  most  of  your  opportunities  while  you  have 
them.    Come,  be  off. 

May.     [Submissively.]    Yes,  papa. 

[Robert  comes  in.  His  head  is  down.  He  passes 
to  the  front,  avoiding  May,  who  goes  into  her  room.] 

Robert.    Good-moming,  father. 

Wainwkight.  Good-morning,  son.  Late,  aren't 
you? 

Robert.  [Stolidly.]  Yes.  [Leaves  by  outer  door.] 
[Mrs.  Wainwkight  enters.] 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  Your  coffee 's  all  ready,  father. 
Are  you  going  to  the  oflBce  today? 

Wainwright.  [Explosively.]  No.  [Weakening.] 
Oh,  well,  perhaps.  Yes.  They  may  have  something 
for  me. 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  I  am  sure  they  will  today. 
You  look  so  spruce  in  your  uniform,  father.  I'm 
going  to  the  sewing-circle,  when  I  put  the  house  to 
rights.  We're  going  to  have  a  basket  lunch  at  the 
church,  with  so  much  work  to  do  for  the  fair.  I 
shan't  be  back  till  late.  [Wheedling.]  And  I  don't 
want  that  you  should  be.  I  want  to  leave  May  alone 
this  afternoon. 

Wainwright.  [Suspicious.]  May  alone?  What's 
all  this,  mother?    And  about  May?    I  don't  want  any 
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more  mysterious  goings-on.  Is  it  anything  to  do 
with  that  woman  who  came  here  yesterday — and  her 
rascal  of  a  son? 

Mas.  Wainwbight.  Hush,  father.  No,  indeed. 
I'm  going  to  ask  Dr.  Dinsmore  to  come  to  talk  to 
May. 

Wainwbight.  [Awed.]  Is  that  it,  mother?  Do 
you  think  she's  under  conviction,  going  to  be  con- 
verted? 

Mbs.  Wain  weight.  [Nodding.]  I  hope  so.  Any- 
way, I  want  Dr.  Dinsmore  to  see  her.  He  has  always 
helped  us. 

[May  comes  in,  dressed  to  go  out — a  picture  of  a 
high  school  girl,  her  books  in  a  strap.] 

Mks.  Wainwbight.    Are  you  going  to  school.  May? 

May.    Yes,  mamma.    I  feel  all  right,  now. 

Mbs.  Wainwbight.  Well,  come  straight  home.  I 
shall  be  out  this  afternoon,  and  you  must  mind  the 
house. 

May.    [Pauses.]    Won 't  papa  be  here ? 

Mbs.  Wainwbight.    No. 

May.     [After  a  moment.]    All  right.    I  will. 

[Her  parents  watch  her  as  she  goes  out.  They  look 
at  each  other,  both  questioning.  Then  go  into  the 
dining-room.] 

^  -■  CXmTAIN 

Scene  II 

[The  same  scene.  It  is  afternoon.  M.A.Y  is  alone,  sit- 
ting before  the  fire,  crocheting  the  baby's  jacket. 
She  lets  it  fall  in  her  lap  and  looks  into  the  fire, 
dreamily.  A  ring  is  heard.  She  starts  up  and  runs 
to  the  door  eagerly.  Her  voice  is  heard:  "Come  in, 
Db.  Dinsmobe,"  and  Dinsmobe's:  "God's  blessing 
on  you.  May."  She  re-enters,  a  little  downcast, 
followed  by  the  clergyman.] 
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May.  My  father  and  mother  are  out.  Won't  you 
sit  here  by  the  fire,  Dr.  Dinsmore? 

DiNSMOEE.  Thank  you.  I  came,  as  it  happens,  to 
see  you,  my  dear  child. 

[They  sit  and  May  takes  up  her  work.] 

DiNSMOEE.    Ah,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  so  industrious. 

May.    It's  for  the  fair.  Dr.  Dinsmore. 

DiNSMOEE.  For  the  fair — you  're  working  for  oth- 
ers. Such  work  is  blessed.  [A  pause.]  Do  you  real- 
ize. May,  how  much  your  parents  love  you,  how  dear 
you  are  to  them — and  what  terrible  anxiety  they  are 
in  for  you  ? 

May.  [With  wide,  horror-stricken  eyes.]  For 
me?  [With  increasing  excitement.]  Do  they  know? 
Have  they  told  you  ? 

DiNSMOEE.  [Placidly.]  Yes,  my  dear.  And  I  have 
been  through  it  all  myself — the  doubt,  the  fear,  the 
anguish  and  travail  of  soul — 

May.     [Uncomprehending.]    You,  Dr.  Dinsmore? 

DiNSMOEE.  [Leaning  forward.]  Yes,  for  I  too 
was  a  great  sinner  and  wandered  in  forbidden  paths, 
and  lost  my  way,  and  was  sick  at  heart  and  afraid 
unto  death,  and  cried  to  the  very  mountains  to  fall 
upon  me  to  hide  my  shame — ^when  God  sent  his  Com- 
forter to  take  away  my  sin,  to  heal  me  and  raise 
me  up. 

May.  [Awe-stricken.]  Oh,  would  He  do  that 
forme? 

Dinsmore.    Surely,  if  you  ask  Him. 

May.    But  you  are  a  man.  Dr.  Dinsmore. 

DiNSMOEE.  Yes — and  therefore,  I  fear,  the  greater 
sinner. 

May.    No,  you  can't — couldn't  sin  like — like  me. 

DiNSMOEE.  [Solemnly.]  All  sin  is  the  same  in 
sight  of  God — and  His  salvation  is  the  same  for  all. 
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May.  [Hopelessly.]  No,  not  for  me — not  for 
women. 

DiNSMORE.  [Taking  her  hands.]  Yes,  indeed,  yes. 
Free  to  you  as  to  me  and  all  mankind.  Wliosover 
thirsteth,  let  him  drink  the  waters  of  life,  freely. 
[Leaning  forward,  probing.]  Haven't  you  felt  your- 
self a  sinner? 

May.    [Low.]    Yes. 

DiNSMOKE.  And  felt  the  pleasures  of  this  life  lose 
their  charm? 

May.    [Nervously.]    Yes,  yes,  oh  yes. 

DiNSMOEE.  And  been  in  horror  of  great  darkness, 
and  fear,  and  felt  yourself  an  outcast  from  God? 

May.    [Gasping.]    Yes,  yes. 

DiNSMORE.    And  repented? 

May.     [In  agony.]    Yes,  a  thousand  times,  yes. 

DixsMORE.  And  now  you  feel  the  need  of  some 
one  to  take  away  your  sin,  to  wash  you  whiter  than 
snow,  to  be  your  own  personal  saviour? 

May.     [Weeping.]    Yes,  yes,  yes. 

DiNSMORE.  [Leaning  back,  satisfied.]  Then,  my 
dear  girl,  you  are  not  far  from  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  that  you  should  take  one  little 
step  forward,  lay  hold  on  Him,  your  Saviour,  cast  the 
burden  of  your  sin  on  Him,  and  be  saved.  A  broken 
and  contrite  heart  He  will  not  despise. 

May.  [In  anguish  of  impatience.]  But  what  must 
I  do? 

DiNSMOEE.  TeU  Him,  my  dear,  that  you  have  done 
this. 

May.  [In  rising  exaltation.]  Yes,  I  have,  I  do. 
I  am  telling  Him  now.    And  then? 

DiNSMORE.  Give  yourself  to  Him,  and  you  will  feel 
the  peace  that  passeth  understanding.  No  more  sor- 
row and  fear  and  gloom;  only  light  and  trust  and 
joy. 
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May.    [Rapt.]    Oh,  if  I  only  could ! 

DiNSMOHE.  Can't  you  feel  that  he  accepts  you? 
that  you  are  His  f 

May.  [Earnestly,  her  eyes  on  his.]  I  could,  per- 
haps— if  He  would  do  something.  How  Avill  He 
help  me  ? 

DiNSMORE.  Help  you?  To  do  right,  you  mean? 
You  will  become  one  of  His  people,  and  they,  we  all, 
will  help  you. 

May.    You  mean — join  the  church? 

DiNSMORE.    Exactly. 

May.  [Earnestly  but  becoming  skeptical.]  And 
will  they  understand,  and  be  good  to  me,  and  kind — 
Oh,  no,  Mr.  Dinsmore.  Jesus  might,  but  His  people 
would  not.  My  own  father  and  mother  would  not. 
[Yearningly.]    Did  they  send  you  to  talk  to  me? 

DiNSMORE.    Your  mother  did. 

May.  [Shaking  her  head  sadly.]  She  is  afraid 
of  my  father.  He  would  kill  me  if  he  knew.  She 
knows,  but  not  my  father.  [Clasping  her  hands, 
speaking  rapidly.]  Oh,  will  you  speak  to  him,  and  the 
people  at  the  church  so  that  they  will  understand, 
and  not  be  angry  when  the  baby  is  born — 

DiNSMOBE.  [Starting  back  in  horror.]  The  baby! 
^V^lat  do  you  mean? 

May.  [Bewildered.]  My  baby!  I  am  going — I 
thought  you  knew — that  they  told  you. 

DiNSMORE.  [Covering  his  face.]  No,  not  that.  It 
can't  be.  A  girl  brought  up  as  you  have  been — in  a 
Christian  home.    It's  impossible. 

May.  You  didn't  know?  [Laughing  hysterically.] 
You  were  talking  about  my  soul.  It  is  that  that  you 
know  about,  and  are  anxious  about!  It  is  that  that 
may  drink  of  the  water  of  life  freely. 

DiNSMORE.  [Helplessly.]  Yes,  your  immortal 
soul — that  is  all  I  know  about. 
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May.  And  my  body — what  will  become  of  that? 
And  my  baby?  I  didn't  want  him,  at  first.  I  was 
afraid.  But  now,  oh,  I  don't  want  not  to  have  him. 
Won't  they  let  me  have  him? 

DiNSMOKE.  [Distracted.]  I  don't  know.  I  don't 
see  my  way  clearly. 

May.    If  I  join  the  church? 

DiNSMOKE.  [Startled.]  No,  not  yet.  You  are  not 
ready  for  that.  You  are  not  converted.  You  are 
only  frightened  at  your  sin. 

May.  I  thought  that  was  how  you  said  I  should 
feel — sorry  and  afraid. 

DiNSMORE.  You  fear  the  consequences  of  your  sin 
in  this  world — not  in  eternity. 

May.  [Humbly.]  No,  I  haven't  had  time  to  think 
of  that.  I  have  had  too  much  else.  Oh,  Dr.  Dinsmore, 
does  my  mother  know?  I  thought  she  did.  Why  did 
she  ask  you  to  talk  to  me !    Was  it — my  soul  ? 

Dinsmore.    Yes,  of  your  soul. 

May.    But  can't  you  help  me?    Can't  you  tell  ^er? 

Dinsmore.  [Rising.]  I  don't  know.  I  fear  not. 
But  I  '11  see.    I  '11  try.    I  must  think.    I  must  pray. 

May.  [Sadly.]  I  have  thought.  I  have  prayed. 
It  doesn't  do  any  good. 

[A  ring.     May  starts.] 

Dinsmore.  And  now,  now — I  must  leave  you — for 
a  time.  I  will  come  again  to  see  you.  Pray,  yes, 
even  if  it  doesn't  seem  to  do  any  good.  Pray.  Pray, 
as  I  shall,  that  we  may  have  light  given  us  from  on 
high.    God  bless  you,  my  daughter. 

[He  goes  to  the  door  and  leaves  as  Ruthven 
enters.] 

May.  [Runs  to  him.]  Oh,  Ruthven,  you'll  help 
me.    You  promised. 

Ruthven.  [Cheerfully.]  A  call  from  the  parson? 
Pretty  blue,  after  it,  little  one?    Well,  it's  all  settled 
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[Nodding  reassuringly.]  Just  a  little  bother  and 
then  everything  aU  right.  And  you  can  go  on  with 
your  lessons,  and  we'll  make  a  singer  of  you,  and  then 
you  can  do  as  you  like,  you  know.  Only  you  will 
always  remember  that  I  stood  your  friend  at  a  bad 
time — 

May.  Oh,  Ruthven.  I'll  always  remember  that, 
and  thank  you  and  bless  you.  [She  kisses  him.  He 
stands  back  a  little.] 

Ruthven.  You'll  have  to  see  Mother  Beggs,  you 
know. 

May.    Mother  Beggs?    Who  is  she? 

Ruthven.  [Lightly.]  She's  a  good  woman,  who 
helps  women  have  babies  when  they  should,  and  not 
have  them  when  they  shouldn't. 

May.  But  I — Ruthven,  I  will  have  my  baby.  I've 
thought  it  over  and  I've  made  up  my  mind.  It's 
better  that  way.  I'd  rather.  Anyway  it's  mine — a 
part  of  me — 

Ruthven.  Hush,  May.  You  mustn't  talk  like  that, 
or  feel  like  that.  What  could  you  do  with  a  baby? 
Would  your  parents  adopt  it? 

May.  I  would  work  for  it — to  get  it  clothes  and 
food—    Couldn't  I  sing? 

Ruthven.  No,  indeed.  Your  voice  would  most 
likely  be  spoiled.  And  who  would  want  you  to  sing — 
in  houses  or  at  church?  Who  would  send  their  chil- 
dren to  you  as  pupils — a  girl  who  had  a  baby?  You 
couldn't  marry. 

May.   I  could  go  away. 

Ruthven.  [Earnestly.]  Where?  Would  stran- 
gers be  better  to  you  than  your  own  people?  Your 
whole  life  would  be  ruined.  No,  May,  you  must  let 
me  help  you  out  of  this.  After  this  is  all  over  you 
will  thank  me  for  what  I  am  doing  for  you.  And  I'll 
always  look  out  for  you,  May,  and  take  care  of  you. 
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But  now  you  must  do  as  I  say.  Get  back  your  lover — 
the  one  who  did  the  mischief — 

May.    But  I  don't  like  him  any  more. 

RuTHVBN.  [Sharply.]  Never  mind.  You  must 
not  let  him  escape  altogether.  If  anything  happens 
he  must  be  there  to  take  the  blame — not  me.  He 
must  take  you  to  Mrs.  Beggs. 

May.  [Fearfully.]  What  wiU  she  do  to  me, 
Ruthven? 

RxjTHVEN.  She  will  take  away  your  trouble,  I  tell 
you. 

May.    Will  it  be — ^medicine? 

Ruthven.    No.    A  slight  operation. 

May.  [Horror  stricken.]  But  that  will  be  wrong, 
Ruthven. 

RuTHVEK.  Why  any  more  than  drugs T  No,  it's 
quite  common.  It's  wrong  to  have  children  if  you 
can't  support  them,  you  know.  Everybody  believes 
that,  nowadays.  It's  wrong  to  the  child.  And  in 
your  case  it  would  be  very  wrong  to  have  one — ^much 
worse  than  going  to  Mrs.  Beggs. 

May.  [Hiding  her  face.]  Oh,  it's  terrible.  I  can't 
do  it. 

Ruthven.  You  won't  have  to  do  anything.  It's 
quite  simple,  and  not  painful.  You  wiU  be  weak  for 
a  few  days  and  must  stay  quiet.  Mrs.  Beggs  has 
some  pleasant  rooms  where  you'll  be  'well  taken 
care  of — 

May.  But  I  couldn't — stay  away  from  home  over 
night. 

Ruthven.  You  must  arrange  that — just  for  a  day 
or  two.  Go  on  a  visit.  Say  that  you're  going  to  stay 
with  that  girl,  Jessie. 

May.  But  they  'd  find  out  I  wasn  't  there — and  any- 
way, I  don't  think  Jessie  would  help  me.  She  acts 
sort  of  afraid  to  be  with  me. 
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EuTHVEN.  [Sharply.]  Now  see  here,  May.  You've 
got  to  have  some  nerve  yourself  to  put  this  through. 
Make  Jessie  invite  you,  and  make  your  parents  let 
you  go.  Then  make  your  fool  lover  take  you  to  Mrs. 
Beggs.  I  have  her  address  here.  Make  him  pay 
what  she  asks — if  he  won't  I  will,  of  course.  And 
then  it's  all  over.    You'll  be  happy  again.    Happy. 

May.  Oh,  no,  I  shall  never  be  happy  again.  Dr. 
Dinsmore  said  I  should  be  happy  if  I  repented — and 
I  have  repented — ^but  I  can't  be  happy.  And  you 
say  I  wiU  be  happy  if  I  do  something  worse — for  it 
IS  worse  than  anything  I  have  done — I  know  that. 
No,  I  shan't  be  happy.  I  think  I  only  want  to  die 
quietly,  Ruthven,  before  my  mother  knows.  I  believe 
that  she  suspects.  She  sent  for  Dr.  Dinsmore  to  talk 
tome. 

EuTHVEN.  [Quickly.]  Dr.  Dinsmore — a  physi- 
cian! 

Mat.    No.    He 's  our  minister. 

Etjthven.  [Relieved.]  Oh,  the  chap  I  met  at  the 
door.  Then  she  hasn't  an  idea,  and  the  parson  would 
never  guess. 

May.    No,  but  I  told  him. 

EuTHVBN.  [Furious.  Strides  up  and  down  the 
room.]  What!  Was  there  ever  anything  so  crazy f 
First  that  girl  and  now  the  parson !  [More  excited.] 
He  thinks  I  'm  the  man.  I  saw  it  in  his  face  when  I 
passed  him  at  the  door. 

May.  No,  no,  dear  Euthven.  He  wouldn't  think 
of  that.  He's  too  good.  He  wouldn't  think  of  any- 
body to  blame  but  just  me. 

[She  tries  to  put  her  hands  on  his  shoulders.  He 
shakes  her  off.] 

Euthven.  No.  It's  all  off.  I  can't  help  you. 
I'm  done  with  it.    [Goes  toward  door.] 

May.    [In  agony.]    Euthven,  Euthven,  don't  leave 
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me.    I'll  do  whatever  you  say.    Eeally,  I  will.    You 
musn't  desert  me.    God  won't  help  me.    I  shall  die. 

RxjTHVEN.  [He  paces  up  and  down  doubtfully.] 
May,  don't  you  realize  what  a  risk  I'm  running  for 
you?  [May  nods.]  Here  I  am  getting  into  all  kinds 
of  trouble  and  danger  to  pull  you  out  of  this  mess, 
and  you  persist  in  getting  in  deeper.  [He  stops  in 
front  of  May.]  Now  look  here,  either  you  want  me 
to  help  you,  or  you  don't.    Do  you? 

May.    [Weeping.]    Yes,  I  do,  Euthven. 

RuTHVEN.  Then  you  must  promise  to  do  as  I  say. 
Will  you  promise? 

May.    Yes. 

Euthven.  First  you  must  write  to  that  parson 
and  ask  him  not  to  tell.  [May  nods.]  Then  you  get 
hold  of  that  boy,  Jan  Haste — 

May.    [She  starts.]    How  did  you  know? 

Euthven.  Oh,  it  isn't  far  to  go  on  a  guess — and 
teU  him  what  has  to  be  done.  And  then  you  arrange 
your  visit  with  Jessie,  and  warn  Mrs.  Beggs  to  ex- 
pect you,  or  I  will.  And  mind,  if  this  ever  leaks  out 
you'll  never  see  me  again.  [The  sound  of  the  door 
opening  is  heard.  Euthven  comes  close  to  May.] 
Do  you  put  yourself  in  my  hands?    Do  you  promise? 

May.    [Breathlessly.]    Yes.    Yes,  I  will. 

[Egbert  enters.  He  sees  the  two  figures,  but  does 
not  at  once  recognize  Euthven.] 

May.  [Goes  quickly  to  mantel  and  lights  the  gas.] 
Eobert  ?    Mr.  Mayer,  this  is  my  brother  Eobert. 

[Euthven  goes  forward  cordially,  but  Eobeet  puts 
his  hands  behind  him.  He  looks  sick  unto  murder. 
After  a  second  Euthven  turns  and  holds  out  his  hand 
to  May,  who  takes  it.] 

Euthven.  [Constrained.]  Good-night,  Miss  Wain- 
wright.  We'll  begin  the  lessons  again  after  Christ- 
mas? 
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May.  [Forcing  her  words.]  Yes,  thank  you  ever 
so  much,  Mr.  Mayer. 

EuTHVEN.  Good-night  then.  Miss  Wainwright. 
Good-night.    [To  Robert.] 

[RuTHVEN  goes  out.  Robert  starts  as  if  to  go  out 
after  him.] 

May.    Robert,  stay  where  you  are. 

[RoBEBT  stops,  looks  Steadfastly  at  May  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  marches  swiftly  upon  her,  as  she  stands 
cowering.] 

RoBEBT.    Was  that  the  man! 

May.     No,  Robert.    No.    No.    No. 

Robert.  [Bitterly.]  You  lie.  Any  girl  would. 
[Taking  her  by  the  shoulders.]  Tell  me  the  truth — 
and  he  shall  do  right  by  you  or  I'll  kill  him. 

May.  [Meeting  his  eyes  steadily.]  I  am  telling 
the  truth.    He  is  not  the  man. 

Robert.  [Shaken.]  Who  is  it  then?  [A  pause.] 
You  won't  tell  me?  [Leaves  her  and  starts  for  the 
door.]    He  shall  then. 

May.  Stop,  Robert.  I'U  tell  you.  'It  was — it 
was — Jan. 

Robert.  [His  voice  weak  and  spent.]  Jan?  Jan 
Haste? 

QUICK  CTJBTAIN 


ACT  IV 

(two  weeks  later) 

[The  scene  is  as  before.  It  is  early  evening.  The  fire 
is  glowing  and  the  gas  lighted.  There  are  wreaths 
hanging  in  the  windows,  holly  in  the  Chinese  vases, 
and  evergreen  about  the  pictures.  Mrs.  Wain- 
wright is  sitting  by  the  lamp,  sewing.  A  work- 
basket  is  beside  her.  She  looks  worn  and  anxious. 
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She  starts  at  the  sound  of  steps  outside  but  quickly 
goes  on  with  her  work.  Robert  enters.  He  is  sub- 
dued and  weary.] 

EoBEET.    Good  evening,  mother. 

Mbs.  Wainwbight.  Good  evening,  son.  Has  it 
been  a  busy  day! 

KoBEBT.  Terribly — with  the  Christmas  rush. 
[Pause.  ]    May  not  back  y et  f 

Mbs.  Wainwbight.  [Trying  to  speak  calmly.']  No. 
I  expect  her  every  moment.  I'm  glad  she  had  this 
little  change — going  to  Jessie's.  It's  been  gloomy 
for  her  at  home  since  your  father  was  hurt.  It's 
been  hard  for  us  all. 

Eobebt.  You  bet  it  has.  [Pause.]  It's  late.  I 
wish  she  were  back  safe. 

Mbs.  Wainwbight.  [Still  trying  to  be  calm.]  She's 
safe  at  Jessie's.    Didn't  you  see  her  there? 

Eobebt.  I  haven't  seen  Jessie  for  days — nor  May, 
either.  [Earnestly.]  She  hasn't — hasn't  wanted  to 
be  with  us.    Haven't  you  noticed? 

Mbs.  Wainwbight.  [Rapidly.]  Yes.  Don't  speak 
of  it  to  your  father.  I  asked  Dr.  Dinsmore  to  talk  to 
her.    He  is  coming  tonight.    He  will  help  us. 

Eobebt.  If  only  nothing  has  happened.  Oh, 
mother,  mother,  I  ought  to  have  helped  her;  taken 
care  of  her  I 

Mbs.  Wainwbight.  [With  anguish.]  What  do  you 
mean,  Robert?    What  do  you  know? 

Eobebt.  [He  does  not  meet  her  eyes.]  Nothing — 
No.  But  I'll  go  over  to  Jessie's  and  bring  her  home. 
Perhaps  I'll  meet  them  on  the  way. 

Mbs.  Wainwbight.  Oh,  yes,  do,  Eobert.  And  ask 
Jessie  to  come  to  supper.  I'll  make  some  popovers 
right  away. 
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[BoBEBT  goes  out.  Mks.  Wainwright  sews  for  a 
moment,  then  bows  her  head  over  her  work.  After 
another  moment  she  rises  and  goes  out  to  the  dining- 
room,  pausing  to  turn  down  the  light.  The  outer  door 
opens  cautiously,  and  Jan  looks  in  and  listens.  He 
draws  back  and  returns  in  a  moment  supporting  May 
with  one  arm,  and  carrying  a  suit-case  with  the  other 
hand.  May  looks  pale  and  weak.] 

Jan.     [Softly.]    It 's  all  right,  May.    Nobody  here. 

May.     [Sinks  on  the  sofa.]    Nobody? 

Jan.  I  think  your  mother  is  in  the  kitchen,  but 
you  can  slip  through  and  get  to  your  room. 

May.    I'm  so  tired,  Jan — so  tired. 

Jan.  [Hastily.]  But  some  one  will  come  in.  You 
were  afraid  of  meeting  them. 

May.    It  was  my  father.    I  want  my  mother. 

Jan.  [Imploringly.]  Please  go  to  bed,  May. 
You  know  what  you  promised  the  doctoress — to  go  to 
bed  at  once. 

May.    I  can't  move.    I  can't,  Jan. 

Jan.     Try,  May.    I'll  help  you. 

May.    No.    I  want  my  mother.    See  if  she  is  there. 

Jan.  [Hiding  his  face  in  his  hands.]  Oh,  May,  I 
can't  face  her.    Don't  make  me  stay. 

May.  You  must,  I  can't  tell  her  that  story  they 
made  up — about  the  accident. 

Jan.  Don't  you  remember  it.  May?  It  was  an 
auto.   We  had  just  stepped  off  the  car — 

May.  Yes,  I  remember,  but  if  I  never  saw  my 
mother  again  would  you  want  that  lie  to  be  the  last 
thing  I  told  her? 

Jan.     [Anxiously.]    May,  do  you  feel  badly? 

May.  No;  only  weak — as  if  I  might  sink  away. 
[Rising  heavily.]  I'll  try  to  get  to  bed,  Jan;  only 
you  must  stay  and  tell  mother.  She  must  have  the 
story  tonight  to  tell  father  you  know. 
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Jan.  Then  I'll  tell  her  while  you're  here.  I'd 
rather.  [He  goes  toward  the  door  at  the  left,  while 
May  sinks  back  on  the  sofa.  He  calls.]  Mrs.  "Wain- 
wright.    [She  enters.]    We've  had  an  accident — 

Mhs.  Wainweight.  [She  pushes  past  Jan  and 
runs  to  May.]    May,  my  darling. 

May.  [Rising  as  her  mother  embraces  her.] 
Mamma,  mamma;  be  good  to  me;  take  care  of  me. 
Don 't  let  any  one  touch  me. 

Mrs.  Wainweight.  No,  no,  never,  my  precious. 
[With  a  sudden  cry.]  What  have  they  done  to  you, 
dear? 

May.    I  don't  know,  mamma.    Jan,  please  tell  her. 

Jan.  It  was  an  auto  on  Purchase  Street.  We  had 
just  stepped  off  the  car  when  it  struck  us.  And  a 
lady — a  doctoress — made  us  go  to  her  office  and  took 
care  of  May.  She  '11  be  all  right  in  the  morning.  But 
she  said  that  May  must  go  to  bed  right  away  and  be 
kept  quiet.    And  if  anything  is  wrong,  send  for  her. 

Mbs.  Wainweight.  Of  course.  Can  you  walk, 
dear?  Jan,  help  me  with  her.  [She  leads  May  slowly 
toward  her  bedroom  door.  Jan  supports  her  on  the 
other  side.    May  pauses  on  the  threshold.] 

May.  Oh,  how  dear  everything  is  here.  How  nice 
you've  made  the  room  look.  Why,  it's  Christmas 
Eve.    Christmas. 

[Mes.  Wainweight  and  May  go  into  May's  room. 
Jan  leaves  them  at  the  door,  and  seizes  his  cap. 
Robeet  and  Jessie  enter,  both  white  and  frightened. 
At  first  they  do  not  see  Jan  in  the  dim  light.] 

BoBEET.  She's  not  here  yet.  [Sees  Jan,  who  is 
shrinking  toward  the  dining-room  door,  and  advances 
threateningly  toward  him.]  What  are  you  doing 
here? 

Jan.     [Frightened.]    I  brought  May  back. 

EoBEBT.     [Relieved.]    She's  at  home,  then?    [He 
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turns  up  the  light.  Hears  sounds  and  turns  toward 
May's  room.]    In  there! 

J  AS.  [He  nods.]  Yes.  She  had  an  accident.  An 
auto  struck  us. 

EoBEBT.    Accident?   Is  she  hurt? 

Jan.  No;  only  a  little — a  nervous  shock.  She'll 
be  all  right  in  the  morning. 

EoBEET.    What  was  the  number  of  the  machine! 

Jan.  I  didn't  see.  We  had  just  got  off  the  car  on 
Purchase  Street — 

EoBEET.  Purchase  Street?  How  was  she  there  on 
her  way  home  from  Jessie's? 

Jan.     She — she  went  down  town. 

EoBBBT.    And  why  were  you  with  her? 

Jan.    I  just — just  met  her. 

EoBEBT.  [To  Jessie.]  Did  you  know  about  this — 
that  she  went  to  meet  this — this — 

Jessie.  [Frightened.]  No,  Eobert.  She  didn't 
say  anything  about  it. 

EoBEBT.     [To  Jan.]    When  was  this? 

Jan.    About — about  three,  I  guess. 

EoBEBT.  [To  Jessie.]  You  said  she  was  at  your 
house  until  after  four. 

Jessie.    Well,  perhaps  not  quite  so  late. 

EoBEBT.  You  know  what  time  she  left,  and  you 
know  why  she  left  early.  Why  don't  you  tell  the 
truth? 

Jessie.    I  didn't  know  anything  about  it. 

EoBEBT.  Was  she  at  your  house  at  all?  I  don't 
believe  it.  [He  seizes  Jan  fiercely.]  Tell  me  the 
truth  about  this,  or  I  '11  kill  you.  Was  she  with  you  all 
day? 

Jan.  [He  collapses.]  No.  That  is,  only  at  the 
doctor's.    I  waited. 

EoBEBT.  Waited?  AH  day?  When  was  this  acci- 
dent? 
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Jan.    About  nine,  I  guess. 

Egbert.  [To  Jessie.]  Then  she  wasn't  with  you. 
And  you  lied. 

Jessie.     [Sobbing.]    Oh,  Jan. 

EoBEET.  [Throwing  Jan  from  him  violently.] 
You  damned  scoundrel.  [Mrs.  Wainwright  enters 
and  closes  May's  door  quickly.] 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  Eobert.  My  son — what  does 
this  mean! 

Egbert.  It  means  that  there's  a  lot  of  lying  going 
on — and  other  things.    I'm  going  to  have  the  truth. 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  Hush,  Eobert.  May  is  ill. 
You  are  disturbing  her. 

Jessie.  Oh,  Mrs.  Wainwright,  is  she  better?  She 
isn't  much — hurt,  is  she? 

Mrs.  Wainwright.    I  hope  not.    I  pray  not. 

Egbert.  Mother!  You  surely  don't  believe  this 
story  of  an  accident — 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  I  believe  what  is  for  the  best 
— try  to  believe  it. 

Egbert.  [To  Jessie.].  Was  May  at  your  house 
last  night? 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  Stop,  Eobert.  Don't  you 
understand?  She  is  ill — very  ill.  [A  bell.]  There 
is  Dr.  Dinsmore.  Bring  him  in,  and  let  us  try  to  be 
quiet,  for  your  father  will  be  here  soon. 

[Egbert  stands  undecided  a  moment,  then  goes  to 
the  door.  Jessie  throws  herself  into  Mrs.  Wain- 
wright's  arms.] 

Dr.  Dinsmore.  [Without.]  Good  evening,  Eob- 
ert.   [He  enters.] 

Dr.  Dinsmore.  [In  haste  and  agitation.]  Good 
evening,  good  people,  God  have  you  in  His  holy 
keeping. 

All.     Good  evening,  Dr.  Dinsmore. 
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De.  Dinsmobe.  [Looks  about  the  room.]  Ah,  you 
have  your  Christmas  ready?     [They  shake  hands,] 

Mbs.  Wainwright.  Yes,  Doctor  Dinsmore.  A  lit- 
tle green,  that  is  all.  With  Captain  Wainwright 's 
trouble  we  haven't  tried  to  do  much  this  year — no 
presents. 

Dk.  Dinsmoee.  Presents?  Ah,  sometimes  I  think 
the  Wise  Men  of  the  East  were  not  so  wise  after  all 
with  their  first  Christmas  gifts.  They  have  made  us 
forget  the  true  meaning  of  the  day — the  wonder  and 
holiness  of  birth  itself.  The  true  Christmas  is  the 
mother's.  I  have  been  reading  the  story  of  the  Birth 
in  preparation  for  my  Christmas  sermon.  I  never 
understood  its  lesson  before.  Birth  is  the  most  sacred 
of  mysteries,  and  yet  the  simplest,  most  natural.  It 
is  nothing  to  shrink  from  in  fear,  or  shame,  or  horror. 
Whatever  lust  or  deception  or  Isetrayal  preceded  it. 
birth  itself  cannot  be  sinful;  it  is  holy.  No  woman 
who  brings  a  child  into  the  world  can  be  erring.  It  is 
we  who  refuse  aid,  and  sneer,  and  cast  the  stone  of 
accusation,  who  sin  with  our  minds  against  the  truth 
and  against  life.  That  is  the  lesson  of  the  Birth  of 
Christ,  as  the  Gospel  tells  it.  And  we,  in  our  blind- 
ness and  hardness  of  heart — we  will  not  heed  it.  We 
need  an  angel  with  every  child  that  is  born  to  tell  us 
that  it  is  a  son  of  God. 

[He  stops  suddenly.  A  pause.  Mbs.  Wainwbight 
is  standing  opposite  him,  her  face  pinched  and  drawn. 
RoBEET  and  Jessie  are  beside  the  table.  Jan  is  on  the 
sofa,  shaken  with  sobs.] 

Db.  Dinsmoee.  I  came  to  see  May,  Mrs.  Wain- 
wright.   Is  she  at  home? 

Mes.  Wainweight.  My  daughter  is  ill,  Dr.  Dins- 
more. 

Db.  Dinsmoee.  [Startled.]  lU?  Already?  Ami 
too  late? 
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Mes.  Wainwkight.  It  is  an  accident.  We  hope 
nothing  serious.  She  is  lying  down  and  must  not  be 
disturbed.    Perhaps  tomorrow — 

Dh.  Dinsmore.  No ;  tonight.  I  will  wait.  I  have 
delayed  too  long  already.  I  will  see  her  when  she 
wakes,  or  I  will  pray  all  night  outside  her  door — that 
the  message  of  pardon  and  peace  may  be  wafted  to 
her  within. 

Mrs.  Wainwbight.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you 
stay  with  us,  Dr.  Dinsmore,  but — ^my  husband — 
[A  moan  is  heard  within.  All  stand  transfixed.] 
Mrs.  Wainwbight.  Take  Doctor  Dinsmore  to  the 
dining-room,  Eobert.  Supper  will  be  ready  pres- 
ently. Will  you  please  finish  laying  the  table,  Jessie. 
I'U  be  there  in  a  moment. 

[Robert  reluctantly  leads  the  way  to  the  dining- 
room.  Db.  Dinsmobe  and  Jessie  follow.  Jan  stands 
hesitating.] 

Mbs.  Wainwbight.  Not  you,  Jan.  Wait  here. 
[She  goes  into  May's  room.  Jan  approaches  the  door 
and  crouches  near  it.  She  returns.]  May  is  worse. 
She  has  a  high  fever.  You  must  go  for  the  doctor. 
Jan.  [Shuddering.]  The  doctor?  The  same  one? 
Mbs.  Wainwbight.  I  suppose  so.  Oh,  God  help 
us,  yes ! 

May.  [Within.]  No,  please,  mamma.  Not  that 
woman.    I  don't  want  her  to  touch  me  again. 

Mbs.  Wainwbight.     [Closing  May's  door.]     Yes, 
Jan;  leave  the  door  ajar  so  you  can  get  in  without 
ringing — and  hurry. 
[Jan  goes  out.] 

RoBEBT.     [From  the  dining-room.].     Mother. 
[Mbs.  Wainwbight  turns  down  the  light  and  goes 
quickly  to  the  dining-room.  A  hum  of  conversation  is 
heard  within.  She  returns,  closing  the  door.   With  a 
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hcdf-running  step,  like  a  weary  hound,  she  comes  to 
May's  door,  tries  it,  and  finds  it  locked.] 

Mes.  Wainwbight,    My  dear  May. 

May.   [  Within.  ]  Don 't  let  her  come  again,  mamma. 

Mbs.  Wainwbight.  No,  no,  Maisie.  It's  mamma. 
Open  the  door. 

May.     [Within.]    I  can't,  mamma.    Don't  ask  me. 

Mes.  Wainwbight.  Yes,  you  must,  daughter.  You 
are  sick.    I  must  come  to  you. 

May.  .[Within.]  I  can't.  I 've  locked  it.  I  can't 
let  anyone  see  me. 

Mbs.  Wainwbight.  May,  May.  You  must.  You 
must. 

[She  tries  the  door  handle,  listening  the  while.  The 
outside  door  opens,  and  Mes.  Haste  enters.  She 
pauses  in  the  dim  light.  Mes.  Wainwbight  comes  to 
her.] 

Mbs.  Wainwbight.  May,  May  dear.  Come  to  me. 
Let  me  in. 

[At  a  sound  from  within,  the  two  women  look  at 
each  other  again,  and  fall  into  each  other's  arms. 
Ruthven's  voice  is  heard  without.] 

RuTHVEN.    I  found  the  door  open,  so  I  came  in. 

[He  enters,  carrying  his  hat  and  cane,  his  evening 
dress  showing  under  his  Inverness.  He  is  nervous 
beneath  his  jaunty  manner.] 

RuTHVEN.  I  stopped  to  inquire  about  Miss  Wain- 
wright — 

Mbs.  Wainwbight.  She  has  had  a  slight  accident 
today — a  motor.    She  is  lying  down. 

RuTHVEN.  Yes,  I  heard  about  it.  How  is  she? 
[Seeing  Mes.  Haste.]  You  are  a  nurse?  [Mes. 
Haste  shakes  her  head.]  How  is  she?  Is  she  better? 
[More  anxiously.]  I  hope  that  you  will  tell  me  if  it 
is — serious.     [Looks  from  one  to  the  other.] 
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Mrs.  Wain  WRIGHT.  [Helplessly.]  I  hope  not.  I 
don't  know.  She  is  lying  down — sleeping.  We  must 
not  disturb  her. 

ExjTHVEN.  Certainly  not.  But — wasn't  it  a  risk 
to  bring  her  home — so  soon? 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  [More  and  more  distracted.] 
I  don't  know.  Perhaps.  I  can't  tell.  I've  sent  for 
the  doctor — 

EuTHVEN.    What  doctor? 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  The  doctor  that  brought  her 
home. 

RtTTHVEN.  She  shouldn't  have  been  moved. 
[Moan.]  What  is  that?  She  is  suffering.  [Strides 
to  the  door,  then  pauses  and  looks  at  Mrs.  Wain- 
wright.]   Go  to  her.    For  God's  sake,  help  her. 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  [Wildly.]  I  can't.  She  won't 
let  me  in.    She's  locked  the  door, 

EuTHVEN.  [He  tries  the  handle  of  the  door  and 
calls  softly.]    May,  May,  dear  girl.    Let  me  in. 

May's  Voice.  [Within.]  Oh,  Ruthven,  I  can't.  I 
can't  get  up. 

EuTHVEN.  You  must,  May.  You  must.  For  my 
sake,  May — try. 

[The  outer  door  opens,  and  Mrs.  Beggs  and  Jan 
enter.  Mrs.  Beggs  is  a  woman  of  forty,  with  a 
capable,  not  unkind  face,  but  her  manner  is  vulgarly 
professional.  She  tries  to  carry  off  the  occasion  with 
jaunty  ease.] 

Mrs.  Beggs.  Good-evening,  people.  The  young 
lady  that  was  hit  by  the  trolley  car  has  a  touch  of 
fever,  the  young  man  says.  Fortunate  I  was  passing 
by  when  it  happened.  When  I  saw  them  coming  down 
Purchase  Street  I  thought  there's  a  fine  couple  for 
sure.  They  were  so  taken  up  with  each  other  that 
they  didn't  think  of  danger.  He  tried  to  save  her, 
shove  her  out  of  the  way.    A  real  young  hero,  I  say. 
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Mrs.  Haste.  [She  has  crossed  to  J k's.]  Jan!  M7 
Jan! 

Mbs.  Wainwbight.  But  she's  ill.  I  sent  for  you  to 
help  her. 

Mbs.  Beggs.  Oh,  we'll  soon  bring  her  round. 
Where  is  she? 

Mrs.  Wainwbight.  [Pointing  to  May's  door.] 
Here.    But  she  won't  let  us  in. 

Mbs.  Beggs.  [Dropping  her  jaunty  manner.] 
What's  that?  Won't  let  you  in?  [Crosses  to  May's 
door  and  tries  it.]  Open  this  door,  Miss.  You  can't? 
I  must  get  to  you.  Whatever  did  you  lock  it  for? 
[Pause.]    It's  all  up  with  me. 

RuTHVEN.  You  shouldn't  have  let  her  come  here 
so  soon. 

Mbs.  Beggs.  But  what  was  I  to  do?  The  young 
man  was  so  afraid  of  its  being  found  out.  [Sternly.] 
Come  now,  young  woman.  No  nonsense.  You  get  to 
that  door  and  open  it. 

Mbs.  Wainwbight.     No ;  she  won't  open  it  for  you. 

Mbs.  Beggs.     [To  Jan.]    You  ask  her,  young  man. 

Mbs.  Wainwbight.  No  ;  nor  for  him.  You — ^you — 
please  speak  to  her,  Mr.  Mayer. 

RuTHVEN.  [His  head  close  to  the  door.]  May, 
May  darling.  It's  Ruthven.  I  want  to  see  you. 
Please  open  the  door.  Make  yourself  get  up  and 
open.  [A  pause.]  She  doesn't  answer.  I  must 
break  in. 

Mbs.  Wainwbight.  No,  no.  The  family  are  at 
supper.    My  husband  may  come  in — 

Ruthven.    It's  no  time  to  be  afraid. 

[He  makes  as  if  to  hurl  himself  against  the  door.] 

Captain  Wainwbight.  [Without.]  What  ho. 
Who  said  no  Christmas  this  year?  Mother.  [The 
outer  door  slams  and  Captain  Wainwbight  enters. 
He  wears  his  uniform,  and  carries  a  number  of  par- 
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eels  which  he  drops  near  the  door.  At  the  sound  of 
his  voice  enter  Db.  Dinsmoee,  Robert,  and  Jessie 
from  the  dining-room.] 

Captain  Wainwkight.  Good  evening,  dominie. 
[Shaking  hands.]  And  you,  too,  Jessie.  Going  to 
stay  to  supper?  You'll  have  to  rejoice  with  us.  Got 
back  my  sea  legs  and  sea  luck.  Yes,  the  Olivet, 
mother.  Latham  couldn't  get  her  out  of  the  dock 
without  carrying  something  away,  and  today  they 
sent  for  me. 

Mbs.  Wainwbight.  [Crossing  to  him.]  Oh,  I'm 
so  glad,  Charles.    It's  the  Lord's  doing. 

Wainwbight.  Well,  perhaps;  but  Latham's  bun- 
gling has  something  to  do  with  it.  Robert  [going  to 
him  and  slapping  him  on  the  bach],  your  father's 
commodore  of  the  fleet.  [He  sees  Jan,  who  is  trying 
to  pull  himself  together.]  Hullo,  young  man;  so 
you're  back  again?  [He  goes  to  him  and  makes  him 
shake  hands.]  And  you  too,  ma'am.  [To  Mbs. 
Haste.]  I  thought  your  mother 'd  listen  to  reason. 
If  you  want  me  to  make  a  man  of  him,  and  he 's  got 
the  stuff  in  him,  I  '11  do  it.  Sail  day  after  tomorrow  at 
dawn,  so  get  your  sea-chest  packed.  [Struck  at  last 
by  the  general  lack  of  responsiveness.]  Well,  cheer 
up.  Aren't  you  glad  we're  not  beggars,  with  the  old 
man  laid  on  the  shelf? 


To- 
gether. 


Mbs.  Wainwbight.    Very  glad,  father. 

Jessie.     It 's  good  news. 

RoBEBT.    Fine,  father. 

Db.  Dinsmobe.     I  congratulate  you. 

Jan.     [Quite  unnerved.]    Great! 

Wainwbight.  [Going  to  the  packages.]  And  so  I 
brought  a  bit  o'  good  cheer  along.  The  shops  are 
ready  enough  to  trust  me  now  they  know  I've  got  a 
boat.    All  along  Purchase  Street  it  was  ' '  Good  eve- 
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ning,  Captain  Wainwright.  Got  your  Christmas  tur- 
key? Step  in,  Captain,  and  see  our  stock."  Well, 
aren't  any  of  ye  keen  to  see  what  I've  done?  Here's 
this  for  you,  mother. 

Mes.  Wainwright.  Oh,  please,  father,  let  us  have 
them  tomorrow — at  breakfast — 

Wainwright.  Well,  we  can  have  a  little  gas  in 
honor  of  the  occasion.  [He  goes  to  mantel  and  turns 
up  the  light.  For  the  first  time  he  becomes  aware  of 
Mrs.  Beggs  and  Ruthven  at  May's  door.]  HeUo; 
more  company.    Beg  pardon — 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  Yes,  father.  It's  the  doctor. 
May  has  had  an  accident — nothing  serious,  I  hope. 

Wainwright.  Accident?  May?  [Starts  for 
May's  door,  but  Mrs.  Wainwright  intercepts  him.] 
Can't  see  my  own  child? 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  No,  father.  It's  doctor's 
orders. 

Wainwright.    What  kind  of  an  accident? 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  She  was  knocked  down  by  a 
trolley  car. 

Robert.     [To  Jan.]    You  said  it  was  an  auto. 

Jan.    Yes,  it  was  an  auto. 

Wainwright.  [To  Jan.]  Were  you  there,  young 
man?    Tell  us  about  it.    Where  did  it  happen? 

Jan.  [Shakily.]  On  Purchase  Street.  We  had 
just  got  off  the  car  when  the  motor  ceime  around  the 
curve  and  struck  her. 

Wainwright.  [Roaring.]  Why  didn't  you  take 
care  of  her? 

Jan.  [Weeping.]  I  tried — I  meant  to.  I  didn't 
mean  to  do  her  any  harm. 

Mrs  Beggs.     The  young  man  acted  beautifuL 

Wainwright.    What  do  you  know  about  it? 

Mrs.  Wainwright.  Hush,  Charles.  That  is  the 
doctor  that  took  care  of  May. 
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Wainwbight.  a  woman  doctor !  Who 's  that  man 
at  May's  door  there? 

Mbs.  Wain  weight.  It's  a  friend  of  May's.  He 
came  to  inquire. 

Wainwbight.  I  hope  he  got  a  better  answer  than 
I've  got.  How  is  she!  How  is  she?  How  is  she? 
Are  ye  all  struck  dumb?  If  you  don't  know,  why 
don't  you  go  to  her,  some  of  you,  and  find  out? 

[His  eyes  rove  over  the  group.  Mbs.  Beggs  is  help- 
lessly fingering  the  handle  of  the  door.  Euthven  is 
leaning  against  it.  Mbs.  Haste  holds  Jan  in  her  arms 
as  if  to  protect  him.  Mes.  Wainwbight  alone  con- 
fronts her  husband.  Dinsmobe,  Robebt,  and  Jessie 
are  behind  him.] 

Mbs.  Wainwbight.  She's  locked  herself  in, 
Charles.  Go  away,  all  of  you,  please.  She'll  open  it 
in  a  moment. 

Wainwbight.  In  a  moment  ?  She  '11  open  it  now  if 
I  tell  her  to.  [He  starts  toward  the  door,  but  pauses.] 
But  what  is  the  mystery  ?  I  won 't  be  kept  in  the  dark, 
I  say.  What  do  you  know  about  this?  [To  Mbs. 
Wainwbight.] 

Mbs.  Wainwbight.  I  don't  know  anything.  I  don't 
dare  to  know. 

Mbs.  Begos.  [Confusedly.]  It  was  a  motor  car  on 
Purchase  Street,  and  I  just  thought  what  a  fine 
couple — 

Wainwbight.  Couple?  [To  Euthven.]  Were 
you  with  her,  too? 

Euthven.    No — never. 

[Wainwbight  looks  from  one  to  another,  deeply 
puzzled.] 

Mbs.  Haste.  [Fiercely.]  You  were.  She  took 
music  lessons  of  you.  It  was  town  talk  how  she  went 
to  your  office  alone,  without  her  mother. 
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Mbs.  Wainwbight.  [Feehly.]  Oh,  I  ought  to 
have  gone.    I  knew  I  ought  to  have  gone,  but  May — 

Mbs.  Haste.  And  now  my  Jan  has  to  bear  the 
whole  blame  of  it.  And  it  may  not  have  been  his 
fault. 

EoBEBT.  Don't  you  dare,  Mrs.  Haste.  Jan,  tell 
the  truth.    Was  it  you? 

Jan.     [He  pulls  away  from  his  mother.]    Yes,  yes. 

EuTHVEN.     [Turning  aside.]    Thank  God  1 

Jan.  [Sobbing.]  And  I  love  her,  and  I'd  die  for 
her.    It  was  your  fault,  mother,  to  keep  us  apart. 

Wainwbight.  [Passing  his  hand  over  his  brow.] 
I  don't  understand.  My  daughter — ^my  daughter — 
[suddenly  inflamed].  By  God,  if  you  can't  any  of 
you  tell  me  the  truth,  she  can.  [He  makes  for  the 
door.]    May!    May! 

Mbs.  Wainwbight.  [Shrieking.]  Oh,  Dr.  Dins- 
more,  tell  him.    Don't  let  him  kill  his  child ! 

DiNSMOBE.  [Mechanically.]  There  is  nothing  so 
pure  and  holy  in  the  sight  of  God  as  the  birth  of  a 
little  cMld— 

Wainwbight.  Birth!  [He  strides  through  the 
group,  pushing  them  to  right  and  left.  At  the  door  he 
calls  terribly.]   May.    Open  the  door.    Let  me  in. 

[There  is  no  answer.  He  turns  and  confronts  them 
all,  swollen,  furious.  Mbs.  Beggs  is  crouching  at  his 
feet.  Euthven  Mateb  has  stepped  to  one  side.  Db. 
DiNSMOBB  is  extending  his  arms  as  if  in  impotent 
blessing.  Mbs.  Wainwbight  is  clutching  the  Cap- 
tain's arm,  but  he  shakes  her  off.  Mas.  Haste  is 
shielding  Jan,  who  sobs  in  her  arms.  Eobebt  and 
Jessie  are  hand  in  hand,  behind.] 

Eobebt.    Father,  be  good  to  her. 

Wainwbight.  Good  as  God  himself.  Stand  back 
there.    I'U  deal  with  the  rest  of  you  later. 
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[He  hurls  himself  with  a  rush  at  the  door,  which 
gives  way  before  him.  He  disappears.  The  others 
cower  together  in  a  horror  of  suspense.'\ 

DiNSMORE.  [He  begins  to  pray.]  Our  Father, 
which  art  in  Heaven — [breaking  down]  be  merciful. 

Wainwbight.  [Within,  fiercely.]  May!  [His, 
voice  is  suddenly  broken  and  agonised.]  May,  my 
daughter.  [He  reappears  at  the  door,  staggering.] 
My  dear  little  pjirl.    [He  falls.] 


COMPASS  POINTS  IN  THE  FESTAL  DRAMA 

The  major  portion  of  an  address  delivered  at  the 
opening  of  the  work  for  the  pageant  for  the  Fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  at  Amherst,  February  16,  1917. 

N  every  active  harbor  there  are  boats  and 
vessels  of  all  types  and  sizes  bound  on 
their  various  errands  of  commerce  or 
pleasure  to  all  points  of  the  compass. 
Each  individual  boat  is  different  from 
all  the  others.  Each  was  planned  by  its 
builder,  be  it  ocean  liner  or  fishing 
smack,  for  its  own  special  purpose  and  for  the  waters 
in  which  it  is  to  be  used.  So  too  as  they  start  off  from 
their  wharves  each  one  is  handled  differently.  In 
each  case  not  only  does  the  captain  know  boats  but  he 
knows  his  boat  and  handles  it  accordingly.  Indeed 
the  captain  in  charge  is  an  engineer  or  a  sailing  mas- 
ter according  to  the  nature  of  his  craft,  and  the  equip- 
ment and  preparation  differ  according  to  the  particu- 
lar voyage  in  contemplation.  Yet  with  equal  cer- 
tainty are  there  general  classes  into  which  all  these 
water-craft  may  be  divided.  In  general  all  ocean 
liners  are  more  or  less  alike ;  all  warships  have  much 
in  common ;  all  sailing  vessels,  be  they  freighters  or 
yachts. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  a  fair  illustrative  comparison 
for  the  various  new  forms  constantly  appearing  in 
the  festal  drama.  Every  festival  or  play  is  individ- 
ually different  from  every  other,  according  to  the 
occasion  of  the  production,  the  dramatic  purpose,  the 
personality  and  ability  of  the  author.  Yet  as  year 
passes  year  and  the  present  active  interest  in  festal 
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drama  rounds  out  to  its  decade,  and  as  with  reason 
for  profound  gratitude  we  emerge  from  the  days 
when  the  word  "pageant"  was  jealously  made  to 
serve  for  everything  within  the  whole  realm  of  the 
festal  drama  and  even  for  many  things  beside,  cer- 
tain general  classes  can  quite  clearly  be  distin- 
guished. Probably  there  would  be  little  dissent  from 
the  recognition  of  five  of  these:  1.  The  Pageant; 
2.  The  Masque;  3.  The  Outdoor  Drama ;  4.  The  Fes- 
tival ;  5.  The  School  Play.  There  are  doubtless  other 
classes.  It  is  easy  to  think  of  instances  unquestion- 
ably belonging  in  the  family  of  the  festal  drama 
which  do  not  belong  in  any  of  these  classes — the  festal 
procession,  for  instance.  But  these  five  classes  will 
surely  be  granted  as  mutually  distinctive.  Differ- 
ences of  character,  differences  of  dramatic  purpose, 
differences  of  technique  mark  them.  The  use  of  the 
right  technique  is  essential  to  every  form.  Tech- 
nique is  the  handling  of  the  ship ;  it  is  the  right  way 
to  bring  that  particular  kind  of  vessel  to  the  particu- 
lar destination  desired.  Art  inheres  in  the  right  use 
of  the  right  technique.  As  the  handling  of  the  ship 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  ship  it  is,  upon  its  purpose 
and  destination,  and  upon  the  water  and  weather  con- 
ditions it  encounters,  so  the  proper  technique  of  a 
festal  drama  is  determined  by  its  character  and  sub- 
ject matter,  by  the  dramatic  purpose  in  view,  and  by 
the  physical  conditions  of  production.  We  shall  not 
successfully  accomplish  one  task  by  means  of  the 
technique  adapted  to  another.* 

•  Thig  18  American  Drama  Year.  The  Drama  League  during  the 
past  year  has  given  special  attention  to  stimulating  interest  and 
activity  in  American  drama,  not  only  in  the  regular  drama  of  the 
theatre,  but  also  in  the  festal  drama  of  the  people.  It  would  be  well 
then  to  emphasize  distinctions  of  this  kind,  lest  some  of  those  who 
respond  to  the  League's  encouragement  discourage  themselves  by 
unwittingly  undertaking  to  accomplish  one  task  with  the  technique 
that  is  adapted  to  another. 
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One  broad  distinction  may  well  be  noticed  in  these 
five  classes  before  taking  them  up  one  by  one.  Psy- 
chologically, in  the  mental  attitude  involved,  a  festal 
drama  is  either  subjective  or  objective.  The  pageant, 
the  masque,  and  the  outdoor  drama  are  objective; 
the  festival  and  the  school  play  are  subjective.  A 
festal  drama  is  subjective  when  the  state  of  the  minds 
of  the  participants  enters  into  the  drama  itself  as  an 
essential  and  integral  element.  It  is  objective  when 
the  drama  itself  is  outside  of  and  apart  from  the 
minds  of  the  participants  and  is  a  thing  apprehended. 
Of  course  these  discriminations  are  relative.  The 
pageant  is  objective,  but  the  subjective  element  in  it, 
the  spirit  of  the  people  taking  part,  is  one  of  its  most 
valuable  characteristics,  and  the  quality  of  a  pageant, 
both  civic  and  artistic,  is  more  than  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  glowing  absorption  of  the  participants  in  the 
drama  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

Primarily  and  essentially,  however,  the  pageant  is 
distinctively  objective,  as  objective  as  a  statue.  So, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  festival  is  subjective.  The 
joyous  festal  spirit  of  the  participants  is  itself  an 
essential  and  integral  element  in  the  festival  as  an 
art-form.  Without  that  spirit  there  can  be  no  fes- 
tival at  all.  But  a  folk-dance  festival,  iridescent 
with  ever  changing  form,  also  has  a  marked  objec- 
tive element  whereby  it  often  approaches  complete 
dramatic  structure  in  its  delicately  suggested  stories. 
It  is  beautiful  to  see,  to  watch,  as  a  sight.  None  the 
less  this  objective  element  is  secondary.  Primarily 
the  folk-dance  festival  is  purely  subjective,  its  char- 
acter inhering  in  the  expressed  enjoyment  of  the 
dancers  reveling  in  the  graceful  motion  which  joy- 
ously or  with  mock  melancholy  seizes  the  slight  story 
that  more  than  abundantly  serves  as  its  occasion. 
Strict  regard  for  the  predominantly  subjective  or 
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objective  character  of  a  piece  of  work  must  be  ob- 
served in  the  technique.  Else  will  the  result  be 
lamentable.  A  pageant  done  with  subjective  tech- 
nique wiU  be  insipid  and  insignificant;  a  festival 
done  with  objective  technique  will  be  heavy  and  bro- 
midic.  The  stone  of  history  will  not  rise  from  the 
ground ;  the  faery  dance  will  never  appear. 

Before  turning  to  a  respective  consideration  of 
these  five  classes  of  the  festal  drama  let  us  set  up  at 
the  parting  of  the  ways,  a  guide-post  differentiat- 
ing the  essential  character  of  these  forms.  First 
the  three  objective : 

1.  The  Pageant,  historical. 

2.  The  Masque,  philosophical. 

3.  The  Outdoor  Drama,  individual. 

Then  the  two  subjective : 

1.  The  Festival,  lyrical. 

2.  The  School  Play,  educational. 

The  Pageant  is  primarily  historical  in  character. 
It  is  the  drama  of  community  life.  As  I  have  before 
stated  it,  the  modern  pageant  is  drama  in  which  the 
place  is  the  hero  and  the  development  of  the  commu- 
nity is  the  plot.  In  direct  contrast  to  the  regular 
drama  of  the  theatre  which  through  the  logic  of 
human  cause  and  effect  traces  the  development  of 
individual  life,  the  purpose  of  the  pageant  is  through 
the  sequence  of  the  generations  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  community  life.  It  elicits  the  drama  that 
lies  in  the  history  of  a  city,  of  a  state,  or  of  an  institu- 
tion, presents  the  essential  facts  vividly,  and  makes 
clear  their  significance.  Psychologically  the  pageant 
is  objective.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  seen,  even  we  might 
say  to  be  seen  by  the  participants.  It  is  performed 
with  reference  to  an  audience.    Its  main  form  of  ex- 
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pression  is  realism,  reproducing  the  events  of  the 
past  or  the  manners  and  customs  of  various  periods 
as  truly  as  possible.  Necessarily  from  its  essential 
purpose  to  make  clear  the  development  of  conamunity 
life,  even  in  the  most  realistic  of  its  episodes,  the  very 
dramatizing  of  a  pageant  subordinates  the  individual, 
sometimes  almost  obliterates  him.  The  individuals 
are  there, — ^men,  women,  children ;  the  scene  is  made 
up  of  them,  but  they  are  merely  little  creatures  that 
come  and  go  with  their  generations,  even  the  great- 
est men  of  history  simply  making  their  contribution 
to  the  development  of  their  city  or  their  state  and 
then  passing  on,  while  the  city  or  the  state  lasts, 
increases,  grows,  endures  through  the  centuries.  All 
its  technique  must  bend  to  realize  the  community 
character  of  its  dramatic  purpose  unhindered  by  mat- 
ters of  individual  interest  or  importance.  The  public 
nature  of  history,  further,  leads  directly  to  the  in- 
herent rule  that  practically  always  a  pageant  must 
be  performed  outdoors.  In  consequence  then  of  both 
the  dramatic  purpose  and  the  physical  conditions  of 
production  the  objective  technique  of  the  pageant 
will  differ  very  greatly  from  the  technique  of  the  reg- 
ular drama  of  the  theatre.  The  one,  working  in  out- 
door conditions,  emphasizes  the  community  and  sub- 
ordinates the  individual;  the  other,  working  in  in- 
door conditions,  emphasizes  the  individual  and  does 
not  necessarily  know  the  community  development 
at  aU. 

The  Masque  is  philosophical  in  character.  It  is  the 
drama  of  personified  ideas.  Its  dramatis  personae 
are  general  ideas  made  concrete  by  grace  of  the  magic 
power  of  poetry.  It  is  akin  to  allegory,  the  presenta- 
tion of  universal  truths  in  the  disguise  or  semblance 
of  human  life.  Psychologically,  like  the  pageant  and 
like  the  regular  drama,  it  is  objective,  a  thing  to  be 
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seen  by  an  essential  audience.  Its  dramatic  purpose 
is  the  presentation  to  the  enthusiastic  reason  of  uni- 
versal truths  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  bring  their 
lessons  home  to  the  mind  and  heart  alike.  Its  most 
natural  form  of  expression  is  symbolism.  Its  tech- 
nique, in  a  way  free,  more  free  than  the  technique  of 
the  pageant,  is  none  the  less  as  strict  as  the  logic  of 
metaphysics.  Lacking  the  element  of  free  will  with 
which  actual  human  life  endows  the  historical  pa- 
geant, the  masque  is  a  sort  of  applied  human  mathe- 
matics. As  general  ideas  are  not  confined  in  their 
application  to  either  private  or  public  life,  to  either 
individual  or  community  development,  neither  is  the 
masque  naturally  restricted  to  either  indoor  or  out- 
door presentation.  It  may  choose  either  environment 
of  production,  always  provided  it  remembers  that  an 
application  of  its  lessons  to  public  and  community 
life  will  find  itself  more  at  home  in  the  outdoor  con- 
ditions and  more  adequately  expressed  by  means  of 
the  outdoor  technique,  and  the  private  and  individual 
applications  in  the  indoor  conditions  and  by  means  of 
the  indoor  technique. 

The  pageant  and  the  masque  are  distinctly  anti- 
thetical in  character.  The  one  is  essentially  concrete ; 
the  other  is  essentially  abstract.  The  one  depends 
on  realism  to  teU  its  story ;  the  other  depends  on  sym- 
bolism. This  does  not,  of  course,  mean  restriction  to 
these  respective  kinds  of  dramatic  treatment.  The 
pageant  may  and  often  does  use  symbolism  to  inter- 
pret the  facts  of  historical  progress,  but  the  sym- 
bolism must  be  subordinate  and  subservient  to  the 
realistic  element.  The  masque  may  and  often  does 
use  realism  to  illustrate  its  precepts,  but  here  again 
the  realism  must  stay  in  its  place  and  illustrate,  not 
attempt  to  dominate  the  scene,  or  the  twilight  of  the 
gods  will  come  upon  the  production  and  from  the 
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wreckage  of  mere  inconsequential  happenings  the 
truths  of  high  philosophy  will  take  wing  far  away. 

Indeed,  so  directly  antithetical  are  these  two  forms 
of  the  festal  drama  that  they  will  probably  be  done 
best  by  artists  of  distinctly  different  types  of  mind. 
The  Aristotelian  pageant-master  glories  in  the  ac- 
tuality  of  the  vision  of  community  development  and 
community  life  which  he  sees  actually  there  in  the 
history  and  current  life  of  his  city  or  state,  and  com- 
pared to  which,  as  he  passionately  strives  to  make 
it  clear  to  others,  all  else  is  vague,  insubstantial, 
merely  pretty  and  not  really  worth  while.  The 
masque-writing  Platonist  on  the  other  hand  thrills 
ecstatically  at  the  universality  made  manifest  in  his 
poetry,  and  looks  down  with  a  kind  impatience  as 
from  a  height  on  the  transcience  and  inferiority  of 
the  merely  factitious  things  of  real  life.  The 
one  emphasizes  the  universality  of  life;  the  other 
the  endless  variety  and  particularity  of  life.  Con- 
sequently, from  the  different  character  of  the  two  it 
follows  that  their  techniques  differ  as  widely  as  the 
east  from  the  west,  indeed  very  truly  as  widely  as 
the  East  from  the  West, — as  widely  as  the  Orient 
from  the  Occident. 

The  Outdoor  Drama  is  individual.  In  its  subject 
matter,  in  the  standpoint  from  which  it  views  human 
life,  it  is  close  akin  to  the  regular  drama  of  the  the- 
atre. It  represents  individual  life;  it  unfolds  the 
life  of  individual  man  working  under  the  laws  of 
individual  psychology.  It  is  as  directly  antithetical 
to  the  pageant  in  this  respect  as  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare or  of  Pinero.  Like  the  regular  drama  of  the 
theatre,  it  is  of  course  objective,  presupposing  an 
audience.  But  the  outdoor  drama  is  necessarily  pro- 
duced outdoors  with  the  outdoor  technique.  This 
does  not  mean  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  introduce 
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a  play  into  this  class  is  to  put  on  its  overshoes  and 
drag  it  out  of  doors.  The  essential  of  distinction  is 
not  whether  there  is  a  roof  overhead  or  not,  any  more 
than  whether  the  roof  leaks.  Technique  is  an  emana- 
tion of  essential  character.  A  real  outdoor  drama 
can  best  be  produced  only  out  of  doors,  or  can  be  pro- 
duced at  aU  only  out  of  doors.  There  are  plays  which 
can  be  produced  very  nicely  out  of  doors  and  which 
are  so  produced  very  effectively  and  very  beautifully, 
which  are  not  essentially  of  this  type.  As  You  Like  It 
is  a  conspicuous  example  of  these.  In  such  instances, 
however,  the  outdoor  production  seems  to  be  the  re- 
sort of  convenience  and  economy  to  a  charming  nov- 
elty rather  than  an  inherent  consequence  of  the  very 
character  of  the  drama  itself. 

It  may  be  well  to  refer  here  to  a  very  charm- 
ing development,  a  development  of  considerable  im- 
portance, which  might  be  called  the  garden  drama. 
Probably,  however,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to 
speak  of  it  as  an  opportunity  rather  than  thus  far 
as  an  actual  dramatic  form.  The  development,  so  far 
as  the  speaker  is  aware,  comes  principally  from  the 
landscape  gardeners  and  the  architects,  rather  than 
from  the  dramatists.  It  consists  thus  far  in  an  out- 
door type  of  theatre  new  to  America  and  more  or 
less  inspired  by  the  outdoor  theatres  of  other  times 
and  climes.  These  are  fascinatingly  suggestive  of 
the  most  delightful  possibilities,  but  it  is  of  the  ut- 
Inost  importance  that  we  bear  clearly  in  mind  that  in 
order  fully  to  realize  these  delightful  possibilities  it 
is  necessary  that  the  plays  given  be  specially  written 
for  each  particular  theatre.  A  garden  drama  writ- 
ten for  the  garden  theatres,  with  particular  adapta- 
bility in  each  case  has  possibilities  as  charming  and 
delightful  as  the  poetry  of  Austin  Dobson.  But  with- 
out such  special  writing,  we  are  in  danger  of  impos- 
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ing  upon  our  kind  audiences,  asking  them  to  accept 
plays  in  crippled,  incomplete  form,  of  which  scenery 
is  an  integral  and  indispensable  part,  with  the  excuse 
forsooth  that  the  trees  are  beautiful,  the  lawn  and 
hedges  well  kept,  and  the  sky  overhead  very  blue. 
The  indoor  theatre  is  free  to  change  its  scenery  at 
will,  by  the  simple  device  of  painting  a  new  set,  but 
the  outdoor  theatre  is  bound  rigidly  to  one  single 
scene  setting,  an  outdoor  scene,  made  of  trees, 
bushes,  grass,  and  often  some  simple  and  conven- 
tional architectural  element.  Nothing  will  change  the 
fact  that  this  is  an  unchanging  and  particular  set- 
ting. To  fit  perfectly  such  a  setting  the  plays  must 
in  every  instance  be  written  for  the  particular  sce- 
nery offered  by  the  grounds,  or  be  so  written  as  not 
to  require  any  particular  setting  at  all,  but  only  a 
lovely  sense  of  greenery.  If  the  plays  be  so  written, 
then  marvelous  is  the  field  of  opportunity  that  opens 
up  for  us  through  the  garden  theatre,  reaching  from 
the  sylvan  simplicity  of  wild  beings  to  the  courtly 
elegance  of  Versailles  and  to  the  wholesomely  real 
life  of  American  golfers  and  horseback  riders.  May 
the  writers  and  the  players  answer  the  lure  of  the 
landscape  gardeners  and  architects  to  the  end  that 
thereby  we  may  inherit  another  fine  complete  type 
of  American  festal  drama. 

The  true  example  of  the  outdoor  play  we  find  in 
the  Greek  drama,  that  instinctive  expression  of  the 
most  individualistic  and  most  outdoor  people  of  an- 
cient times.  The  Greek  drama  cannot  be  produced 
indoors.  It  needs  the  vastness  of  space  to  reflect  and 
echo  the  vastness  of  the  public  relations  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul.  To  be  sure,  certain  of  the  Greek  dramas 
have,  in  admiration  for  the  words,  been  produced 
as  if  they  were  of  the  intimate  drama,  and  produced 
with  all  sincerity  of  intention.    But  how  futile  thus 
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to  try  to  catch  illimitable  space  and  examine  it  with 
a  parlor  reading  glass,  to  try  to  pluck  a  star  out  of 
the  heavens  and  look  at  it  in  the  hand.  A  star  is  a 
star  only  in  the  firmament.  Every  spectator  must 
have  felt  intrusive  and  ashamed,  like  an  important, 
inquisitive  eavesdropper,  peeking  in  upon  the  colos- 
sal agonies  and  despairs  of  demi-gods.  The  Greek 
suffered  no  intrusion  into  his  private  life,  no  reveal- 
ing of  it  such  as  is  given  in  our  personal  intimate 
drama. 

Outdoor  human  life  becomes  primarily  public  and 
related  to  aU  the  world;  Life  indoors  is  private. 
' '  Every  man 's  house  is  his  castle. ' '  Community  life 
grows,  community  interests  develop  by  means  of  the 
outdoor  activities.  The  private,  personal  life  of  man 
is  essentially  an  indoor  life  and  essentially,  not  acci- 
dentally, is  expressed  by  means  of  indoor  art  and 
indoor  drama.  This  indoor  drama  naturally  uses  a 
technique  adapted  to  emphasizing  those  personal, 
indoor  qualities;  in  other  words,  it  uses  an  indoor 
technique,  the  technique  of  the  theatre.  The  public, 
civic,  community  life  of  man  is  essentially  an  outdoor 
life  and  therefore  essentially,  not  accidentally,  it  will 
be  expressed  by  means  of  an  outdoor  art  and  an  out- 
door drama  using  a  technique  adapted  to  emphasiz- 
ing those  public,  civic,  conununity  qualities ;  in  other 
words,  using  an  outdoor  technique.  The  Greeks  were 
the  most  individualistic  people  of  history.  They  had 
no  community  life  at  all  in  our  modern  sense  of  con- 
serving and  advancing  the  welfare  of  all  as  a  whole, 
if  need  be  even  at  the  expense  of  the  individual.  The 
Greek  public  life  was  a  wholesale  conservation  of  the 
individual  interests.  "All  men  are  individuals," 
said  its  drama;  "all  human  relationships  are  indi- 
vidual. ' '  So  characteristically  all  the  persons  of  the 
Greek  drama  were  types.     The  writing  of  Greek 
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drama  was  the  excision  of  all  but  the  typal,  but  that 
typal  was  still  purely  individual.  It  declared  that 
individual  life  permeated  the  universe.  So  its  con- 
summate form  and  technique  was  necessarily  such  as 
to  emphasize  this  typical  character  of  individual 
life.  It  was  focused,  every  bit  of  it.  Greek  drama 
is  the  drama  of  focused  points.  The  very  plan  and 
structure  of  their  theatres  carried  this  out.  The 
large  semi-circular  auditorium;  the  circular  orches- 
tra centered  in  the  altar;  the  architectural  back- 
ground that  conserved  the  utterance  of  every  indi- 
vidual word;  the  three  doors  focusing  the  entrance 
and  exit  of  every  character,  the  alpha  and  the  omega 
of  every  experience ; — all  reflecting  and  echoing  the 
structure  and  nature  of  the  drama  itself  and  in  turn 
expressing  the  essential  character  of  the  Greek  view 
of  life.  Yet  while  so  insistent  on  the  individual,  their 
drama  was  an  outdoor  drama,  for  the  reason  that  it 
concerned  all  men  and  that  it  was  essentially  vast  in 
spirit.  Superficially  there  would  hardly  seem  to  be 
two  things  more  incompatible  than  the  spoken  word 
and  outdoor  production.  But  the  Greeks  made  no 
mistake.  They  followed  the  inevitable  law  of  their 
nature.  Their  drama  was  a  dramatic  expression  of 
individual  life  in  its  public  relations.  With  the  indi- 
vidual life  came  the  spoken  word ;  with  the  public  re- 
lations came  the  out  of  doors.  As  a  result  the  vast, 
typal  Greek  drama! 

Our  festal  drama  is  fundamentally  a  community 
expression,  all  of  it,  but  even  so  it  is  taking  up  into 
itself  much  of  the  outdoor  drama  of  the  Greeks  and 
is  being  strongly  a£fected  by  it.  Indeed,  so  true  is 
our  revival  of  the  Greek  drama  and  such  is  the  in- 
stinctive tendency  to  follow  in  its  steps  that  it  may 
properly  be  recognized  among  the  important  factors 
of  our  own  new  festal  drama.    But  it  does  not  seem 
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essential  that  our  outdoor  drama  should  be  restricted 
to  the  forms  and  conditions  that  so  wonderfully  en- 
forced the  focused  drama  of  the  Greeks.  In  our  out- 
door drama  the  individual  is  not  necessarily  a  type. 
Lincoln  was  not  a  type ;  alas !  he  stood  alone  in  his- 
tory, the  one  of  his  kind.  Yet  how  marvelous  an  out- 
door drama  might  be  written  around  his  life  and 
work!  But  we  do  see  the  individual  let  loose  into 
infinite  new  public  relations.  For  this  there  is  re- 
quired a  release  from  the  confining  little  stage  of  the 
indoor  theatre  to  an  extensive  and  ever  extendible 
stage  expressive  of  the  ever  extendible  relations  of 
the  modem  man  to  his  fellow  men  in  the  new  com- 
munity life  of  the  present  and  the  future.  The  archi- 
tectural background  may  or  must  give  way  to  a  na- 
ture stage  with  vistas.  As  already  said  with  regard 
to  the  garden  theatre,  of  course  this  would  render 
it  necessary  that  in  every  case  the  play  be  written 
especially  for  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  given ;  to  the 
smallest  detail  of  visual  and  acoustic  effectiveness 
the  ready-made  nature  stage  must  be  assimilated 
into  the  very  stuff  and  substance  of  the  drama,  just 
as  much  as  is  the  custom-made  stage  setting  of  the 
theatre.  The  conventional  architectural  theatre  of 
the  Greeks,  expressive  of  the  idea  that  individual  life 
is  typal,  essentially  the  same  for  all  men,  will  not 
lend  itself  to  a  drama  which  says  that  individual  life 
as  it  goes  newly  forth  into  the  infinite  number  of 
infinitely  various  relations  of  cormnunity  life,  is  itself 
ever  various,  never  the  same.  Such  a  drama  cannot 
have  a  scene,  a  background  that  is  conventional,  sim- 
plified, ever  the  same.  It  must  have  one  as  changing, 
as  arbitrary,  as  particular  as  real  life  itself.  The 
difference  is  like  the  difference  between  the  neat  little 
repetitive  orbit-circling  of  the  solar  system  and  the 
impetuous,  endless,  unretuming  swarming  of  the  stel- 
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lar  system  on  its  way,  none  can  know  whence,  none 
can  know  whither.  The  regular  drama  of  the  theatre 
makes  within  its  narrow  square  limits  infinite  varia- 
tions of  scene  to  suit  its  wUl ;  the  new  outdoor  drama 
must  find  its  scene  here  and  there  as  it  wanders 
through  the  spaces  and  years  of  life,  ever  various, 
ever  unlimited,  ever  real. 

The  Festival,  subjective  rather  than  objective,  is 
lyrical.  Freed  from  necessary  presupposition  of  an 
audience,  it  is  an  outburst  of  the  common  joy  of  all 
the  people.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  a  prerequisite  that 
there  shaU  be  no  audience,  and  that  if,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  an  audience,  it  shall  be  secret,  hidden 
and  ignored.  Spectators  are  intruders  who  are 
winked  at,  like  those  who  spy  upon  the  fairy  folk. 
Yes,  the  audience  must  be  brought  into  the  festival 
as  participants  themselves  or  they  must  be  banished ; 
they  must  be  dramatized  with  the  rest  into  the  plan 
of  the  festival  and  they  must  take  their  parts,  though 
it  be  only  in  the  singing  of  choruses.  Compare  this 
with  the  objective  pageant !  Think  of  a  pageant  with- 
out an  audience,  a  large,  quiet,  well-behaving  audi- 
ence! Calamity  of  calamities!  Where  would  the 
pageant  go?  There  would  be  none !  This  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  lyrical  subjective  and  the  nar- 
rative objective.  One  cannot  talk  without  someone 
to  listen,  but  one  can  sing  without  anyone  near. 

In  a  true  festival  all  the  community  come  together 
to  rejoice  in  the  spirit  and  under  the  guidance  of  art, 
among  themselves  alone  and  for  the  sake  of  the  joy 
alone. — How  near  this  sentence  is  to  being  simply 
an  ejaculation  of  enthusiasm  for  the  festival  instead 
of  a  definition !  Yet  that  is  exactly  what  the  festival 
is,  an  ejaculation,  thoughtless  of  whether  there  be 
any  to  hear  or  to  see.  A  festival  is  the  least  form- 
bound  dramatic  expression  of  feeling.    It  is  a  visible 
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song.  Its  dramatic  structure  is  properly  very  slight, 
the  more  delicate  the  better,  just  enough  to  give  defi- 
nite clarity  to  the  all-pervading  rhythm.  So  in  the 
festival,  music  is  apt  to  be  the  major  formative  ele- 
ment rather  than  dramatic  action,  while  the  dramatic 
action  gently  slips  away  into  dance  motion.  It  slips 
away  through  dance  pantomime  and  dramatic  dances 
into  the  ecstasy  of  pure  lyrical  motion  and  we  try 
to  clasp  the  dream,  we  strain  our  eyes  after  it,  but  we 
catch  only  the  echoes  of  the  music  in  the  air,  we  feel 
only  the  rhythm  in  our  feet  and  the  touch  of  our 
neighbor's  hand.  Such  utter  spontaneity  can  hardly 
come  as  yet,  however,  into  the  community  festival. 
Two  lovers  undisturbed,  a  family,  a  group  of  intimate 
friends  may  be  entirely  unconscious  and  beautiful  in 
their  common  joy.  But  a  community  brings  numbers 
and  a  community  festival  has  to  be  organized.  Some 
must  plan  and  decide  and  the  others  must  be  told 
what  they  are  to  do.  So  the  dramatic  element,  the 
organizing  element,  is  necessary  in  the  festival  of 
the  new  American  community  life  to  give  it  definite- 
ness,  to  give  it  form,  to  enable  it  to  be.  But  it  must 
be  ever  tactful  and  delicate,  obliterating  itself  as 
much  as  possible.  In  large  measure  its  art  must  be 
to  conceal  itself.  It  is  difficult  to  hold  this  atmos- 
pheric fantaisie  of  the  festal  drama  long  enough  to 
examine  it  and  determine  its  nature.  Indetermi- 
nateness,  freedom  in  its  lyrical  liberty,  is  of  the  es- 
sence. It  is  the  voice  of  the  community  spirit  sing- 
ing. Coherence  it  has,  strictly  obeying  the  lyrical 
laws  of  emotion.  Dramatic  structure  it  has  some- 
what, though,  as  already  said,  usually  the  less  the 
better. 

Dance  festivals  and  play  festivals  and  community 
music  festivals  beckon  to  a  harvest  festival  which 
will,  we  trust,  soon  come  among  us  for  the  gathering 
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of  the  last  crops  on  the  farms  and  for  the  gratitude 
of  Thanksgiving  Day,  with  a  festival  for  labor  day 
following  it  not  many  years  later.  This  brings  us 
to  notice  of  the  great  patriotic  and  religious  festi- 
vals: the  Fourth  of  July,  Washington's  and  Lin- 
coln's birthday,  and  Christmas  and  Easter.  Of  all 
these  the  creative  feeling  surely  is  sursum  corda,  the 
lift-up-your-hearts,  of  worship,  whether  in  strong 
loyalty  to  country  and  humanity  or  in  adoration  of 
the  alpha  and  the  omega  whose  spirit  still  comes  and 
dwells  among  us  to  lead  us  through  death  to  life. 
The  community  Christmas  trees  that  are  springing 
up  so  rapidly  all  over  the  country  are  certainly  fes- 
tivals or  offer  artists  the  opportunity  to  create  fes- 
tivals. The  Christmas  mysteries  have  the  festival 
element  in  them  in  the  marching  of  the  gathering  peo- 
ple and  their  singing  of  the  Christmas  hymns  and 
carols,  even  when  the  dramatic  part  is  distinctly  ob- 
jective. In  their  spirit  and  the  tendency  of  the  de- 
velopment they  are  probably  to  be  recognized  as  clear 
instances  of  religious  festivals.  The  liturgical  serv- 
ices of  the  English,  Roman  and  Greek  Catholic 
churches  are  really  great  lyric  dramas  belonging  to 
this  festival  class.  The  weakness  in  the  services  of 
many  churches  is  simply  a  lack  of  the  fundamental 
subjective  character,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the 
service  and  of  the  church.  Except  for  inaudible 
"Amens"  and  devout  facial  expressions  with  rather 
somnolent  tendencies,  the  congregations  are  too  often 
merely  audiences  and  spectators  instead  of  gather- 
ings of  the  people  taking  their  parts  in  their  supreme 
religious  festivals.  With  respect  to  new  creation 
along  this  line,  it  may  be  that  so  fine  and  truly  great 
are  the  liturgical  services  referred  to  that  they  have 
by  right  of  privilege  stood  in  the  way  of  new  creative 
effort  for  some  time.    But  because  former  centuries 
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have  prayed  and  praised  nobly,  magnificently,  even 
if  we  say  perfectly,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  twen- 
tieth century  must  in  reverence  be  dumb.  Rather  wiU 
it  be  found  that  the  churches  and  their  liturgies  nour- 
ish and  foster  the  new  voices  of  prayer  and  praise 
and  will  welcome  the  new  religious  festivals  to  the 
great  chorus  of  divine  worship. 

Considering  the  technique  of  all  its  forms,  the  fes- 
tival from  its  very  nature  requires  the  dramatic  ele- 
ment only  to  supply  backbone  for  its  liquid  delight, 
to  supply  polarity  to  its  infectious  spirit.  A  quiet 
restraint  in  its  dramatic  quality,  always  subservient 
to  its  lyric  character  and  purpose,  in  itself  gives  firm- 
ness to  its  structure  as  it  passes  with  instinctive  loy- 
alty in  obedience  to  lyric  law  from  one  emotional 
height  to  another.  Thereto  the  technique  of  the  fes- 
tival bends  its  every  thought  to  realizing  its  own 
distinctive  nature.  First  of  aU,  it  is  subjective  and 
not  objective ;  second,  it  is  always  lyrical.  It  is  to  be 
guarded  jealously  from  all  the  objective  techniques. 
The  approach  of  good  pageant  technique  in  writing 
or  producing  is  apt  to  make  the  festival  stolid,  heavy, 
and  matter  of  fact.  The  history  is  seen  in  petty 
nakedness.  So,  too,  the  philosophy  of  the  masque 
becomes  pedantic  moralizing.  These  ponderous 
forms  cannot  tread  lightly  enough  to  be  allowed  the 
full  freedom  of  the  festival ;  they  are  burdened  with 
too  much  solemn  purpose.  In  the  dance  festival  they 
are  prone  to  step  on  too  many  fairies  of  pure  delight. 
In  the  religious  festivals  they  are  prone  imperti- 
nently to  discuss  theology  with  the  Almighty  and 
tell  Him  too  much  about  Himself  or  about  themselves 
instead  of  humbly  offering  the  simple  prayer  of  the 
publican  or,  like  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  joining  in  the 
morning  praise  of  all  the  birds.  Is  it  surprising  that 
the  technique  of  the  festival  is  to  be  sought  in  the  air 
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above  the  plodding  paths  of  the  objective  forms,  and 
that  resort  to  their  technique  leads  far  astray,  far 
from  fields  of  joy  into  the  paved  streets  and  respon- 
sibilities of  civic  manhood  where  the  joy  and  grief 
of  pure  unembodied  spirits,  be  they  animate  or  inani- 
mate, can  hardly  find  serious  recognition? 

The  School  Play  is  educational.  With  sweet  im- 
pudence it  seizes  the  forms  and  methods  of  pageant, 
masque,  drama  and  festival,  almost  without  even  the 
formality  of  appeal  to  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
that  inheres  in  Their  Majesties  the  Children,  turns 
them  upside  down,  twists  them  into  impossible  shapes 
and  uses  them  as  it  pleases  with  an  unanswerable 
laugh  to  suit  its  own  purposes.  At  first  glance  the 
school  play  seems  to  be  objective  without  question, 
making  only  reasonable  allowances  for  the  children 
with  respect  to  quality.  They  act  little  scenes  and 
plays;  they  dance  and  sing  and  recite;  the  parents 
come  on  purpose  to  be  their  loving  and  indulgent 
audience.  Surely  it  is  objective!  Nothing  of  the 
sort.  No  one  can  see  a  school  play  at  all  who  cannot 
look  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  children  and 
see  them  growing  and  responding  to  the  inspiration 
and  appeal  of  the  play  they  have  worked  out  or  which 
they  are  presenting.  The  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
children, — that  is  where  the  school  play  is.  While 
an  audience  is  permissible,  it  is  an  automatically  se- 
lect audience.  A  ticket  admits  only  to  the  physical 
comfort  or  discomfort  of  a  seat.  No  one  can  really 
be  a  member  of  the  audience  except  he  becomes  as  a 
little  child  or  as  a  teacher.  The  educating  that  is 
going  on  is  itself  the  chief,  the  essential,  element  of 
the  school  play.  The  dramatic  element  is  secondary ; 
the  festival  element  is  secondary.  Everything  is  sec- 
ondary to  that  eliciting  of  the  soul  of  the  child  to  its 
human  powers.    That  educating  is  the  drama.    One 
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must  look  at  it  from  an  entirely  different  point  of 
view  from  anything  else  he  has  ever  seen.  He  must 
look  in.  His  eyes  behold  the  objective,  but  he  must 
see  the  subjective,  or  he  will  have  seen  absolutely 
nothing  at  all.  Peter  W.  Dykema,  some  years  ago, 
took  me  in  to  see  one  of  the  school  plays  of  the  Eth- 
ical Culture  School  in  New  York.  Fortunately  for 
me,  the  door  was  larger  than  the  eye  of  a  needle. 
As  we  went  in,  he  said,  "Of  course,  you  will  under- 
stand that  this  is  really  an  examination  of  the  whole 
term's  work."  No,  I  did  not  understand  at  all.  But 
my  lack  of  understanding  was  instantly  so  obvious 
to  myself  that  my  genial  condescension  was  displaced 
and  I  kept  my  eyes  open  to  see  what  on  earth  he  could 
possibly  mean.  I  did  not  understand  at  first,  but  I 
came  to  understand  later.  And  I  have  never  since 
thought  of  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  without  again 
seeing  the  little  twelve-year-old  girl  who  took  that 
part  in  that  school  examination.  Is  that  how  Queen 
Isabella  looked  ?  Not  in  the  slightest.  To  begin  with, 
she  was  a  woman  of  course,  not  a  little  girl.  But  I 
have  seen  how  it  felt  to  a  little  girl  to  be  Queen  Isa- 
bella. I  have  seen  Queen  Isabella  come  into  her  own 
in  the  appreciation  and  affection  of  a  little  American 
girl  and  it  was  a  royal  progress  at  which  it  was  a 
great  privilege  to  be  present,  one  which  I  shall  never 
forget. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  school  play 
be  recognized  as  a  distinct  and  independent  form  of 
itself,  different  from  all  the  other  forms  of  the  festal 
drama  and  obeying  its  own  different  laws.  As  ob- 
jective drama  it  is  lawless;  it  is  hodge-podge;  it  is 
absurd.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  not  the  slightest  im- 
portance that  a  school  play  be  good,  be  correct,  ac- 
cording to  the  objective  standard.  Indeed,  I  am 
tempted  to  say  that  it  is  more  likely  to  be  good  as  a 
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school  play  if  it  is  quite  impossible  from  the  objective 
point  of  view.  The  projection  of  a  regular  three- 
dimensional  figure  into  two  dimensions,  like  the  draw- 
ing of  a  cube  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  irregular  if  the  drawing  is  true  in  its  repre- 
sentation. Consider  the  little  boy  in  the  Ethical  Cul- 
ture School  who,  in  a  soap-box  on  the  school  room 
floor,  was  Columbus  discovering  America.  He  was 
Columbus.  But  would  he  so  truly  have  been  Colum- 
bus if  he  had  been  provided  with  a  nice  little  caravel 
built  to  sail,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth?  Maybe  he 
could  have  stood  the  handicap,  but  it  would  have  been 
a  risky  experiment,  and  certainly  it  would  not  have 
been  necessary. 

The  school  play  is  not  necessarily  restricted  to  the 
primary  and  grammar  grades.  The  same  dramatic 
educating  may  be  done  with  high  school  students, 
with  college  students,  and  with  grown-up,  tax-paying 
citizens  of  communities  with  boundary  lines  and  rep- 
resentatives in  the  legislature.  The  older  the  people, 
however,  the  less  of  naivete  and  masterly  directness 
there  is  apt  to  be  in  the  work,  and  the  more  of  special 
genius  for  this  kind  of  work  is  necessary  in  the  di- 
rector, lest  it  deteriorate  into  a  wholly  respectable 
but  unexciting  sort  of  vaudeville  whose  chief  value 
is  to  exercise  the  audience  in  the  highly  considerate 
art  of  polite  lying.  The  stern  prohibition,  "Except 
ye  be  as  little  children,  ye  cannot  enter  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,"  was  never  spoken  by  any  Jesus  of  the 
meek  and  mild  Hoffman  type.  That  statement  ex- 
pressed the  Divine  preference  for  the  most  fearless, 
positive,  truth-speaking,  uncompromising  creatures 
to  be  found  on  the  globe.  It  may  be  "trailing  clouds 
of  glory"  that  they  come,  but  also  trailing  clouds  of 
superior  and  arbitrary  independence  of  all  the  con- 
ventional restrictions  of  adult  life.    These  qualities 
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seem  to  be  life-blood  to  the  school  play  at  its  best. 
So  it  is  apt  to  lose  in  vital  power  as  it  ascends  through 
the  years  and  ' '  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. ' ' 
Yet  have  there  been  fine  instances  of  this  form  gleam- 
ing forth  all  along  the  seven  ages  of  man. 

The  school  play  is  a  subjective  drama.  The  grow- 
ing imagination  is  its  domain.  It  is  primarily  educa- 
tion. In  its  own  self  it  is  one  of  the  great  forms  of 
the  festal  drama  and  has  boundless  opportunity  be- 
fore it.  It  must  not  be  confused  with  the  other  forms. 
Only  he  or  she  who  is  a  bom  teacher  should  be 
allowed  to  touch  the  wonderful  form.  It  has  its  own 
technique, — a  pedagogical  technique  it  is.  It  is  not 
pageant  technique.  It  is  as  far  from  pageant  tech- 
nique as  blue  is  from  six ;  it  is  in  an  entirely  different 
category.  The  school  play  may  use  pageant  material 
and  pageant  methods  on  occasion,  but  it  turns  them 
upside  down  and  twists  them  beyond  recognition; 
they  are  of  the  pageant  no  longer.  Faithful  pageant 
work  totally  unfits  one  for  this  deft,  incomprehensi- 
ble magic,  just  as  what  the  pageant-master  would 
regard  as  dalliance  with  license  must  unfit  a  true 
teacher  for  happy  obedience  to  the  mundane  laws  of 
plodding,  respectable  pageant  work.  Both  have  their 
laws,  but  they  are  entirely  different.  The  pageant 
and  the  masque,  on  the  one  hand,  are  sufficiently  near 
of  kin  to  be  compared,  at  least  to  say  that  they  are 
not  alike.  But  the  pageant  and  the  school  play  are 
of  other,  very  different  spheres.  What  is  sane  and 
right  in  one  is  crazy  and  impossible  in  the  other,  in 
spite  of  the  innocent  seeming  resemblances  that 
would  betray  one  into  thinking  that  the  pageant  is 
simply  the  school  play  grown  up  and  that  the  school 
play  is  simply  the  pageant  in  its  childlike  beginning. 
The  confusion  of  the  two  or  the  substitution  of  their 
techniques  is  the  danger.    The  future  of  this  great 
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form  one  may  feel,  however,  is  safe,  inasmucli  as  the 
teachers  of  America  have  so  fine  a  guide  for  their 
efforts,  so  thorough  a  treatise  of  the  subject  as  the 
book.  Festivals  and  Plays,  by  Percival  Chubb  and 
associates. 

Such  is  the  wealth  of  our  festal  drama !  Such  are 
the  differences  between  five  of  the  forms  which  are 
easily  distinguishable.  The  technique  of  every  one 
differs  as  widely  from  the  technique  of  the  others  as 
does  their  dramatic  purpose  and  their  character.  He 
who  sets  forth  on  the  ocean  of  the  festal  drama  should 
consider  the  conditions  and  needs  of  his  proposed 
voyage  and,  so  far  as  he  can,  should  use  that  tech- 
nique which  is  best  adapted  to  bring  him  successfully 
to  the  haven  where  he  would  be.  It  is  of  no  use  for 
him  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Lord  to  the  modesty 
with  which  he  uses  the  wrong  technique  and  expect 
Him  to  forgive  even  artistic  sins  and  pull  him 
through.  That  which  is  north  is  presumably  not 
south;  neither  is  it  east  or  west.  True,  there  are 
intermediate  directions,  like  northeast  and  west- 
southwest.  Indeed,  hardly  is  there  a  limit  to  the  box- 
ing of  the  compass  in  the  festal  drama.  Every  new 
piece  of  work  has  its  own  new  direction.  And  also 
the  world  is  round ;  it  is  possible  to  sail  east  around 
the  globe  and  arrive  from  the  west,  but  even  then 
one  must  use  the  right  technique. 

William  Chauncy  Langdon. 
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HERE  are  two  puppet  theatres. 

The  manager  of  one  wishes  his  puppet 
to  resemble  man  in  every  point  of  life 
and  individuality,  just  as  the  savage 
wants  his  idol  to  nod  its  head,  and  the 
toy-maker  wants  his  doll  to  make  sounds 
to  resemble  the  human  voice.  In  the 
desire  to  reproduce  actuality  the  manager  continues 
ever  elaborating  his  puppet,  until  a  simpler  solution 
of  the  complicated  problem  occurs  to  him,  and  a  man 
takes  the  place  of  the  puppet. 

The  other  manager  sees  that  the  audience  that 
visits  his  theatre  is  amused  not  only  by  the  humor  of 
the  pieces  performed,  but  also  (and  possibly  more 
so)  by  the  fact  that  the  movements  and  attitudes  of 
the  puppets,  however  keenly  they  attempt  to  imitate 
real  life  on  the  stage,  yet  lack  the  absolute  reality  in 
which  the  audience  is  living. 

When  I  watch  the  performance  of  modern  actors, 
it  is  always  clear  to  me  that  what  I  see  is  the  first 
manager's  marionette  theatre  improved;  that  is,  the 
theatre  where  man  has  replaced  the  puppet.  Here 
man  faithfully  follows  the  puppet  in  its  efforts  to 
imitate  real  life.  As  a  matter  fact,  herein  lies  the 
reason  why  man  has  been  called  to  take  the  puppet's 
place,  as  only  in  copying  reality  can  he  do  that  which 
L  lies  beyond  the  power  of  the  puppet:  he  can  reach 
I        the  greatest  sufficiency  of  life. 

B  •  Part  I  appeared  in  TJie  Drama  for  May,  1917. 
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The  other  manager,  who  also  tried  to  make  his 
puppet  resemble  living  men,  was  quick  to  notice  that 
when  he  began  to  improve  the  mechanism  of  the  pup- 
pet the  latter  lost  some  of  its  charm.  He  even  thought 
he  noticed  that  the  whole  nature  of  the  puppet  stub- 
bornly resisted  this  wanton  alteration.  This  man- 
ager bethought  himself  at  the  right  moment,  he  no- 
ticed that  there  are  limits  to  the  puppet-adaptation, 
which  if  exceeded  must  unavoidably  lead  to  the  re- 
placement of  the  puppet  by  man. 

But  how  dismiss  the  puppet  that  had  succeeded  in 
creating  in  the  theatre  a  world  so  full  of  fascination, 
with  gestures  governed  by  some  peculiar  magic  of 
technique  and  so  highly  expressive,  with  an  angu- 
larity that  had  been  made  plastic,*  and  with  move- 
ments that  are  above  all  comparison? 

I  have  described  the  two  puppet  theatres  in  order 
to  force  the  actor  to  think  over  the  following:  is  he 
to  replace  the  puppet  and  stay  in  its  subordinate  posi- 
tion, which  gives  no  scope  for  the  exercise  of  indi- 
vidual creative  faculties,  or  is  he  to  buUd  up  a  the- 
atre of  his  own  such  as  the  puppet  was  able  to  keep 
for  itself  by  refusing  to  submit  to  the  manager's 
attempts  to  change  its  nature?  The  puppet  refused 
to  be  a  faithful  reflection  of  man,  because  the  world  it 
reproduces  is  a  beautiful  imaginary  world,  the  man 
it  represents  is  an  imaginary  man,  the  stage  it  moves 
on  is  a  board  on  which  lie  the  strings  of  its  power. 
This  cannot  be  otherwise  on  the  puppet's  stage,  not 
because  of  the  nature,  but  because  of  the  will  of  the 
puppet,  and  its  will  is  not  to  copy,  but  to  create. 

When  the  puppet  cries,  its  hand  holds  the  hand- 
kerchief but  does  not  touch  its  eyes ;  when  the  puppet 

*  Of.  with  the  following  from  the  article  on  the  Cubist  Lautte  in 
ApoUon  (No.  6,  1912,  p.  41) :  "Having  paid  its  due  to  the  flat  and 
flowery  style  of  the  vitrages,  the  young  artist  has  transferred  his 
enthusiasm  to  the  rhythmic  angularity  of  the  wooden  sculpture. ' ' 
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kills,  it  pierces  its  opponent  so  gently  that  the  tip  of 
the  sword  does  not  touch  his  chest ;  when  the  puppet 
hits  somebody's  face,  the  color  does  not  leave  the 
cheek.  And  the  puppet-lovers  squeeze  each  other 
with  such  reserve  that  the  spectator,  watching  their 
caresses  from  a  considerable  distance,  does  not  need 
to  ask  his  neighbor  how  their  embraces  end. 

But  when  man  appeared  on  the  stage,  why  did  he 
blindly  submit  himself  to  the  manager,  who  wished 
to  transform  his  actor  into  a  puppet  of  the  natural- 
istic school?  This  manager  did  not  wish  to  allow 
human  ingenuity  any  part  on  his  stage.  The  modem 
actor  refuses  to  understand  that  the  purpose  of  the 
mime  is  to  lead  the  audience  into  the  realms  of 
imagination  and  to  entertain  it  on  its  way  by  his 
technical  brilliance. 

Invented  gesture,  suitable  only  in  the  theatre,  con- 
ventional movement,  possible  only  in  the  theatre,  the 
artificiality  of  stage  elocution — all  this  is  disap- 
proved by  the  public  as  well  as  by  critics  for  the  sole 
reason  that  the  notion  of  theatricality  is  not  yet  free 
from  the  alien  features  of  the  acting  of  the  so-called 
"actors  of  temperament." 

The  "actor  of  temperament"  wishes  to  depend 
only  on  his  own  humor.  He  is  unwilling  to  will  him- 
self to  acquire  the  command  of  technique.  The 
"actor  of  temperament"  is  proud  of  returning  to 
the  stage  the  brilliancy  of  improvisation.  In  his 
simplicity  he  imagines  that  his  improvisations  have 
something  in  common  with  the  improvisations  of 
the  old  Italian  Comedy.  The  "actor  of  tempera- 
ment" does  not  know  that  the  performers  in  the 
"comedia  dell 'arte"  wove  their  improvisations  only 
and  without  exception  on  the  canvas  of  their  elabo- 
rate technique.  The  "actor  of  temperament"  abso- 
lutely denies  technique.     "Technique  hampers  the 
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free  exercise  of  the  creative  powers  of  the  actor" — 
such  is  the  phrase  usually  in  the  mouth  of  the  ' '  actor 
of  temperament. ' '  Only  the  moment  of  unconscious 
improvisation  on  an  emotional  basis  has  any  value 
for  him.  If  this  moment  is  there — success  is  there ; 
if  it  is  not,  success  is  not. 

But  does  the  actor 'is  intellect  really  prevent 
manifestations  of  emotions?  It  was  a  living  man 
who  acted  in  plastic  movements  round  the  altar  of 
Dionysus.  His  emotions  seemed  to  burn  with  a 
fierceness  beyond  all  restraint,  as  the  altar-fire 
raised  his  feelings  to  ecstacy.  Yet  the  ritual,  dedi- 
cated to  the  god  of  wine,  fixed  beforehand  certain 
definite  metres  and  rhythms,  certain  definite  tech- 
nical methods  of  movement  and  gesture.  Here  is  an 
example  of  a  case  where  the  actor's  intellect  did 
not  in  any  way  handicap  the  manifestations  of 
temperament.  The  dancing  Greek,  though  obliged 
to  follow  a  whole  set  of  traditional  rules,  could, 
however,  introduce  into  his  dance  as  many  personal 
innovations  as  he  chose. 

Not  only  is  the  modern  actor  lacking  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  rules  of  the  comedian's  craftsmanship 
(as  art  is  only  that  which  is  governed  by  laws;  in 
the  words  of  Voltaire  "dancing  is  art,  for  it  is  gov- 
erned by  laws");  not  only  has  the  modern  actor 
created  a  terrible  chaos  in  his  own  art;  yet,  unsat- 
isfied with  this,  he  deems  it  to  be  his  duty  to  bring 
chaos  into  other  domains  of  art  the  moment  he  comes 
into  touch  with  them.  If  he  wants  to  enter  the 
domain  of  music,  he  invents,  in  the  face  of  all  its 
fundamental  laws,  such  a  thing  as  recitation  to 
music.  If  he  wishes  to  recite  poetry,  he  concerns 
himself  only  with  the  subject  of  the  poetry,  and 
hurries  to  distribute  all  the  logical  accents,  and,  as 
to  the  metre  and  rhythm,  as  to  the  caesuras  and 
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pauses,  and  musical  intonation  —  these  he  sweeps 
away  with  one  movement  of  his  hand  as  matters 
entirely  outside  his  consideration. 

Modern  actors,  in  their  efforts  at  transformation, 
set  themselves  the  problem  of  destroying  their  own 
personality  and  producing  on  the  stage  the  illusion 
of  life.  Why,  then,  are  the  names  of  actors  put  on 
the  bills?  The  Moscow  Art  Theatre,  when  it  pro- 
duced Maxim  Gorky's  The  Lower  Depths,  brought 
on  the  stage,  instead  of  an  actor,  a  real  tramp.  The 
effort  after  metamorphosis  reached  a  point  at  which 
it  was  the  easy  way  to  relieve  the  actor  from  the 
arduous  task  of  metamorphosing  himself  to  the  full 
extent  of  a  perfect  illusion.  Why  was  the  name  of 
the  actor  performing  the  part  of  "Teterev"  printed 
on  the  bill?  Is  it  possible  to  call  an  "actor"  one 
who  appears  on  the  stage  as  one  really  is?  Why 
should  the  public  be  deceived? 

The  public  comes  to  the  theatre  to  see  the  art  of 
man.  But  what  art  is  there,  when  one  walks  on  the 
stage  as  one  really  is?  The  public  expects  make- 
believe,  acting,  craftsmanship,  and  gets,  instead, 
either  life,  or  a  slavish  imitation  of  it.  Does  not 
man's  art  on  the  stage  lie,  in  that,  throwing  off 
the  garments  of  the  surrounding  world,  he  cleverly 
selects  a  mask,  chooses  a  decorative  garment,  and 
gives  the  public  a  display  of  his  brilliant  technique — 
now  as  a  dancer,  now  as  a  plotter  (as  at  a  masquer- 
ade) now  as  a  simpleton  of  the  Old  Italian  Comedy, 
now  as  a  juggler?  When  one  reads  carefully  the 
pages  that  now  remain  of  the  collected  scenarios, 
for  instance,  those  of  Flaminio  Scalla  (1613),  the 
magic  power  of  the  mask  is  revealed. 

Harlequin  is  the  native  of  Bergamo,  the  valet  of 
a  miserly  doctor,  compelled  by  the  stinginess  of 
his  master  to  wear  a  cloth  with  parti-colored  patches. 
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Harlequin  is  the  foolish  simpleton,  the  tricksterous 
servant,  who  seems  to  be  always  jolly. 

But  behold  what  is  hidden  under  his  mask!  We 
find  under  it  Harlequin  the  powerful  magician,  sor- 
cerer, enchanter;  Harlequin  the  representative  of 
the  infernal  powers. 

But  the  mask  can  hide  within  itself  even  more 
than  these  two  diametrically  opposed  figures. 

The  two  figures  of  Harlequin  are  as  the  two  poles. 
The  number  of  variations,  nuances,  between  them 
is  infinite.  How  is  this  manifoldness  of  character 
shown?    Only  by  the  aid  of  the  mask. 

The  actor  with  a  full  command  of  the  art  of  ges- 
ture and  movements  (here  lies  his  power!)  will  turn 
the  mask  in  such  a  way  that  the  audience  will  always 
feel  what  it  sees  on  the  stage:  whether  the  foolish 
simpleton  from  Bergamo  or  the  Devil. 

These  chameleon-like  qualities,  concealed  under 
the  unchanging  vizor  of  the  comedian,  provide  the 
theatre  with  a  fascinating  play  of  light  and  shade. 

What  but  the  mask  is  it  that  aids  the  spectator  in 
his  flight  to  the  realms  of  fiction? 

The  mask  allows  the  audience  to  see  not  only  one 
particular  Harlequin,  but  all  the  Harlequins  that 
are  in  its  memory.  The  audience  sees  in  it  all  the 
people  that  to  any  extent  resemble  this  character. 

But  the  mask  is  not  the  only  one  of  the  principal 
instruments  that  produce  the  delightful  intrigues  of 
the  theatre.  It  is  the  actor,  with  the  mastery  of 
his  gesture  and  movement,  who  compels  the  audience 
to  transfer  itself  into  Fairyland,  where  the  Blue 
Bird  flies,  where  the  beasts  talk,  where  Harlequin, 
the  loafer  or  plotter,  who  takes  his  origin  from  the 
infernal  powers,  is  transformed  into  a  simpleton  who 
performs  wonderful  tricks.  Harlequin  is  an  equi- 
librist, almost  a  rope-dancer.    His  jumps  are  excep- 
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tionally  clever.  His  improvized  jokes  startle  the 
audience  with  that  excessive  improbability  unknown 
even  to  the  satirists.  The  actor  is  a  dancer.  He 
can  dance  the  graceful  monfering  as  well  as  the 
coarse  English  jig.  He  can  make  you  cry  and,  a 
few  minutes  later,  he  can  make  you  laugh.  He  carries 
on  his  shoulders  the  fat  Doctor  while  he  skips  on 
the  stage  as  if  there  was  nothing  particular  about  it. 
Now  he  is  soft  and  elastic;  now  he  is  clumsy  and 
awkward. 

The  actor  has  the  command  of  thousands  of  dif- 
ferent intonations,  but  he  does  not  imitate  with  their 
aid  any  particular  person,  but  uses  them  to  decorate 
and  supplement  his  innumerable  gestures  and  move- 
ments. The  actor  can  talk  quickly  when  playing  the 
part  of  a  trickster,  and  slowly  and  as  if  intoning 
when  representing  a  pedant.  The  actor  can  draw 
with  his  body  geometrical  figures  on  the  stage,  whUst 
sometimes  he  can  jump  carelessly  and  joyfully,  as 
if  he  were  flying  in  the  air.  The  face  of  the  actor 
is  covered  by  a  mask,  but  by  his  skiU  he  can 
place  it  in  such  a  position,  and  his  body  he  can  bend 
into  such  a  pose,  that  the  dead  mask  becomes 
alive. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Isadora  Duncan,  and  more 
so  since  the  recent  appearance  of  the  theory  of 
Jacques  Dalcroze  on  rhythmic  gymnastics,  the  mod- 
ern actor  has  gradually  begun  to  understand  the 
importance  of  gesture  and  movement  on  the  stage. 
The  mask,  however,  as  before,  interests  him  very 
little.  Whenever  the  subject  of  the  mask  is  dis- 
cussed, it  always  draws  the  following  question  from 
the  actor:  "Is  it  really  possible  that  the  mask  and 
cothurnae  of  the  ancient  theatre  should  reappear  on 
the  modem  stage?"  In  the  mask  the  actor  sees  only 
a  subordinate  element:  for  him  it  is  a  contrivance 
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which  once  helped  to  emphasize  the  character  of  the 
role  and  to  overcome  acoustic  difficulties. 

Yet  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  an  actor 
appearing  on  the  stage  without  a  mask  will  rouse 
as  much  indignation  amongst  the  audience  as  was 
the  case  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  when  for  the 
first  time  the  dancer  Hardel  ventured  to  come  on 
the  stage  without  a  mask.  But  for  the  present,  the 
modern  actor  flatly  refuses  to  recognize  the  mask 
as  the  symbol  of  the  theatre  —  and  not  the  actor 
alone. 

Recently  I  made  an  attempt  to  interpret  the  char- 
acter of  Don  Juan  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  Theatre  of  the  Mask.*  But  even  such  a  critic 
of  art  as  Benois  failed  to  recognize  the  mask  on  the 
face  of  the  actor  who  performed  the  part  of  Don 
Juan. 

"Moliere  loves  Don  Juan.  Don  Juan  is  his  hero, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  all  heroes,  is  even  to  a  slight 
extent  a  portrait  of  Moliere.  To  substitute  in  place 
of  this  hero  some  satyr  type  is  not  merely  an  error, 
but  something  much  greater."! 

This  is  how  Benois  understands  the  Don  Juan  of 
Moliere.  He  would  like  to  see  in  Don  Juan  the  image 
of  "the  seducer  of  Seville,"  as  portrayed  by  Tirso- 
de-Moligna,  Byron,  and  Pushkin. 

No  doubt,  in  his  wanderings  from  one  poet  to 
another,  Don  Juan  retained  the  principal  features 
of  his  character,  but  at  the  same  time  he  reflected 
in  himself,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  most  varied  characters 
of  the  poets,  the  life  of  countries  differing  in  all 
respects,  the  expressions  of  entirely  divergent  social 
ideals. 

•  The  Imperial  Alexandrinsky  Theatre.     The  first  performance  of 
the  revival  of  Don  Juan  took  place  on  the  9th  of  November,  1910. 
t  Benois.    Betch  No.  318,  19  Nov.,  1910. 
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Benois  entirely  forgets  that  Moliere,  in  selecting 
the  character  of  Don  Juan,  was  attracted  to  it  not 
as  an  end,  but  only  as  a  means. 

Moliere  created  Don  Juan  after  Tartuffe  had 
roused  a  storm  of  indignation  in  the  camp  of  the 
clergy  and  nobility.  Moliere  was  accused  of  a  num- 
ber of  base  offenses,  and  the  poet's  enemies  were 
anxious  to  find  for  him  a  deserving  punishment. 
He  could  fight  this  campaign  of  calumny  only  with 
the  strength  of  his  weapon.  And  so,  in  order  to 
ridicule  the  bigotry  of  the  clergy  and  all  the  hypoc- 
risy of  the  upper  classes,  whom  he  hated  so  deeply, 
he  turned  to  Don  Juan,  as  a  drowning  man  clutches 
at  a  straw. 

A  number  of  scenes  and  separate  sentences,  though 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  general 
action  of  Don  Juan  himself,  are  introduced  into  the 
play  merely  as  a  revenge  on  those  who  had  hampered 
the  success  of  Tartuffe.  Moliere  exposes  to  ridicule 
and  abuse  this  very  "jumping,  dancing  and  grim- 
acing Lovelace"  (in  the  words  of  Benois),  only  to 
make  him  a  target  for  the  bitter  attacks  which  he 
leads  against  the  pride  and  vanity  so  hateful  to  him. 
And  at  the  same  time,  in  the  mouth  of  this  volatile 
dandy,  so  derided  a  moment  before,  Moliere  puts 
the  brilliant  characteristics  of  the  prevailing  vicious- 
ness  of  the  epoch — its  bigotry  and  hypocrisy. 

One  more  consideration  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of  in  this  connection.  Just  at  the  time  when  Moliere 
was  so  greatly  distressed  by  the  withdrawing  of 
Tartuffe  from  the  stage,  he  had  to  undergo  the 
ordeal  of  a  family  drama.  ' '  His  wife,  little  capable 
of  appreciating  the  genius  and  the  sincerity  of  her 
husband,  was  unfaithful  to  him  with  some  most 
unworthy  rivals,  falling  in  love  with  drawing-room 
gossipers  whose  sole  distinction  was  that  of  a  noble 
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origin. ' '  Moliere  even  before  this  had  never  missed 
a  chance  to  hurl  gibes  at  the  "marquis  ridicules!" 
Now  he  uses  Don  Juan  to  make  new  attacks  on  his 
rivals. 

The  scene  with  the  peasant  girls  is  introduced  by 
him  not  so  much  for  showing  the  character  of  Don 
Juan  as  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  with  the  intoxi- 
cating wine  of  these  comic  scenes  the  sufferings  of 
the  man,  who  was  deprived  of  his  family  happi- 
ness by  such  volatile  and  egotistic  "conquerors  of 
women's  hearts." 

It  is  much  too  obvious  that  for  Moliere  Don  Juan 
is  a  marionette,  necessary  to  the  author  only  to 
settle  an  account  with  the  host  of  his  enemies.  Don 
Juan  for  Moliere  is  only  a  wearer  of  masks.  We 
see  him  wearing  now  the  mask  of  licentiousness, 
contempt  of  religion,  cynicism  and  hypocrisy,  of 
the  Knight  of  the  court  of  Le  Roi  Soleil,  now  the 
mask  of  the  author-exposer,  now  the  nightmare  mask 
which  was  smothering  the  author  himself,  now  the 
mask  of  suffering,  which  he  had  to  wear  at  court 
performances  and  before  his  deceitful  wife.  Only 
at  the  end  does  the  author  give  his  marionette  the 
mask  that  reflected  the  character  of  El  Bourlador 
de  Sevilla,  as  he  gathered  it  from  \dsiting  Italians. 

The  highest  compliment  of  which  the  artist*  and 
the  producerf  who  staged  Moliere 's  Don  Juan  could 
possibly  think,  they  accept  from  Benois,  who  called 
this  performance  "a  dressed-up  booth." 

The  Theatre  of  the  Mask  always  was  a  booth,  and 
the  idea  of  the  actor's  art,  based  on  the  worship  of 
mask,  gesture,  and  movement,  is  indissolubly  bound 
up  with  the  idea  of  the  booth. 

Those  engaged  in  reforming  the  modem  theatre 

•  A.  Golovin. 

t  The  author  of  the  present  article. 
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dream  of  introducing  on  the  stage  the  principles  of 
the  booth.  Skeptics  seem,  however,  to  think  that 
the  modem  kinematograph  lies  as  an  obstacle  in 
the  path  of  those  who  would  bring  back  to  life  the 
principle  of  the  booth. 

Whenever  the  question  of  reviving  the  booth  is 
raised,  there  always  come  forward  people  who  either 
entirely  deny  the  necessity  of  having  the  methods 
of  the  booth  on  the  stage  or,  welcoming  the  kinema, 
wish  the  theatre  to  make  every  possible  use  of  it. 

The  importance  of  the  kinematograph,  this  idol 
of  the  modern  town,  is  greatly  exaggerated  by  its 
supporters.  For  science  this  importance  is  indis- 
putable; the  kinema  greatly  helps  here  in  making 
demonstrations  appeal  more  strongly  to  the  mind. 
The  kinema  can  also  serve  as  an  illustrated  news- 
paper ("events  of  the  day").  For  some  people 
(horrors!)  it  serves  to  replace  traveling  itself.  But 
in  the  field  of  art  there  is  no  room  for  the  kinema 
even  when  it  might  take  only  a  subordinate  part. 
If  it  is  for  some  unknown  reason  called  a  theatre, 
this  can  be  explained  only  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  period  of  the  sway  of  naturalism  (at  present 
the  enthusiasm  of  its  followers  has  considerably 
cooled)  the  theatre  called  to  its  service  everything 
that  contained  in  itself  elements  of  machinery. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  extraordinary 
success  of  the  kinema  lies  in  the  extreme  popularity 
of  the  naturalism  which  has  been  so  characteristic 
of  masses  of  people  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  centuries. 

Vague  ideas  of  the  past,  held  by  the  romanti- 
cists, replaced  the  strict  outlines  of  classic  tragedy. 
Romanticists  in  their  turn  gave  way  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  naturalistic  drama. 

The  naturalists  voiced  the  cry  of  portraying  life 
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"as  it  is,"  and  so  led  to  a  confusion  of  two  ideas 
in  art:  the  idea  of  subject  and  the  idea  of  form. 
While  blaming  the  classicists  and  romanticists  for 
over-exaggerating  the  importance  of  form,  the  nat- 
uralists themselves  began  to  improve  the  latter,  and 
so  transmuted  art  into  photography.  Finally,  elec- 
trical energy  came  to  their  aid,  and  consequently 
we  now  have  this  touching  union  of  the  principles 
of  photography  with  technics — the  kinematograph. 

Having  driven  fiction  out  of  the  theatre,  natural- 
ism, to  be  logical,  should  have  expelled  all  artifici- 
ality, either  of  coloring  or  delivery,  from  the  theatre. 

The  kinema  succeeded  in  developing  a  certain 
naturalness  by  replacing  the  colors  of  dresses  and 
decorations  by  the  colorless  screen,  and  by  managing 
to  dispense  with  words. 

The  kinematograph  is  the  realized  dream  of  those 
who  have  been  striving  to  obtain  a  photographic 
impression  of  life,  a  striking  instance  of  extreme 
attachment  to  quasi-naturalness. 

The  kinema,  being  of  an  indisputable  value  to 
science,  when  dragged  in  to  serve  art,  feels  its  own 
helplessness  and  vainly  endeavors  to  harmonize 
itself  with  what  is  known  as  art.  Hence  its  attempt 
to  free  itself  from  the  principles  of  photography: 
it  recognizes  the  necessity  of.  justifying  the  second 
part  of  its  twofold  appellation : ' '  the  kinematheatre. ' ' 
But  theatre  is  art,  whilst  photography  is  not.  So  the 
kinema  strives  to  incorporate  in  some  way  other 
elements,  absolutely  foreign  to  its  mechanism,  trying 
to  introduce  colors,  music,  recitation  and  singing  into 
its  performances. 

As  the  whole  body  of  theatres  which  still  foster 
the  naturalistic  drama  and  dramatic  literature  suit- 
able only  for  reading  cannot  hinder  the  growth  of 
plays  truly  theatrical  and  by  no  means  naturalistic, 
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so  the  kinematograph  cannot  hinder  the  spread  of 
the  ideas  of  the  booth. 

At  present,  when  the  kinema  reigns  everywhere 
around  us,  it  seems  that  the  booth  does  not  exist. 
But  the  booth  is  eternal.  Its  heroes  do  not  die. 
They  only  change  their  faces  and  acquire  new  forms. 
The  heroes  of  the  ancient  atellani,  stupid  Mak  and 
simple-minded  Papus,  came  to  life  after  two  thou- 
sand years  in  the  persons  of  Harlequin  and  Panta- 
loon, the  principal  heroes  of  the  booth  of  the  late 
renaissance  (comedia  dell 'arte),  when  the  audience 
of  the  period  not  so  much  heard  the  words  as  saw 
the  abundance  of  movement,  with  all  those  blows  of 
the  stick,  clever  jumps  and  all  manner  of  tricks 
peculiar  to  the  theatre: 

The  booth  is  everlasting.  If  its  principles  are 
temporarily  expelled  from  within  the  theatre,  we 
know  that  they  are  firmly  set  down  in  the  lines  of 
the  manuscripts  left  by  real  writers  for  the  theatre. 

Moliere,  the  greatest  comedian  of  France,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  "grand  divertisseur"  of  Le  Roi 
Soleil,  often  portrayed  in  his  comedy-ballets  what 
he  had  seen  when  a  child  in  the  booth  of  Gauthier- 
Garguille  with  his  famous  collaborators,  Turlepin 
and  Gros-Guillaume,  and  other  booths  scattered  over 
the  market  place  of  the  St.  Germain  fair. 

There  the  marionettes  amused  the  crowd.  "Judg- 
ing by  the  number,  unfortunately  a  small  one,  of 
puppet-plays  which  have  been  preserved  to  our  time, 
and  by  the  numerous  contemporaiy  testimonies,  the 
poor  marionette-theatre  was  distinguished  by  the 
great  boldness  of  its  attacks  and  by  the  universality 
of  its  satire.  The  political  failures  of  France,  the 
contemptible  intrigues  of  the  Court,  the  unpleasant 
incidents  of  social  life,  the  exclusiveness  of  castes 
into  which  the  nation  had  become  divided,  the  life 
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of  the  nobility  and  of  the  trading  classes,  were  all 
equally  ridiculed  by  the  watchful  marionettes." 
(Alexis  Vesselovsky.) 

It  is  here  that  Moliere  acquired  that  power  of 
scathing  criticism  which  the  authorities  and  the 
upper  classes  must  needs  fight  in  later  years. 

At  the  fair  of  St.  Germain  Moliere  watched  how 
a  popular  farce  was  playfully  acted  in  a  canvas  tent, 
how  the  acrobats  were  turning  round  to  the  crack- 
ing of  the  drum  and  tambourine,  how  huge  crowds 
eagerly  watched  the  performances  of  visiting  sur- 
geons, jugglers  and  curers  of  all  ills. 

Moliere  learned  from  the  actors  of  wandering 
Italian  companies.  He  found  the  character  of  Tar- 
tutfe  while  watching  the  comedies  of  Aretino;  he 
borrowed  Sganorelle  from  the  Italian  bouffonades ; 
"Le  depit  amoureux"  is  entirely  copied  from  the 
Italians.  For  Le  Malade  Imaginaire  and  Monsieur 
de  Poursogniac"  he  used  quite  a  number  of  sketches 
from  the  Italian  booth,  portraying  different  types 
of  doctors  ("Arlecino  medico  volante"  and  others). 

The  principles  of  the  booth,  expelled  from  the 
modern  theatre,  found  refuge  for  the  time  being  in 
the  French  cabaret,  German  ueberbrettl,  English 
music  hall  and  in  different  variety  theatres  all  the 
world  over.* 

Read  the  manifesto  of  the  Voltzogen  "super- 
stage"  and  you  will  see  that  in  its  essence  it  is  an 
apology  for  the  principles  of  the  booth. 

It  is  wrong,  says  this  manifesto,  to  look  with 

*  I  am  of  course  speaking  not  of  those  ' '  Variety  theatres ' '  which 
were  ridiculed  by  Herr  George  Fuks,  being,  in  his  opinion,  nothing 
else  but  the  ' '  Simplicissimus-Stil ' '  transferred  on  to  the  stage  from 
the  pages  of  the  Miinchen  journal.  And  generally,  I  must  make  this 
reservation,  two-thirds  of  the  turns  on  any  of  the  best  stages  of  this 
type  have  nothing  to  do  with  art.  Yet  there  is  more  art  in  these  little 
theatres  and  the  one-third  of  their  attractions  than  there  is  in  the 
theatres  alleged  to  be  serious,  which  live  on  literature. 
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contempt  at  the  art  of  variety  theatres.  The  roots 
of  the  latter  lie  deep  in  the  foundations  of  modern 
life.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  this  art  as 
*  *  a  passing  perversion  of  taste. ' '  We  prefer  variety 
theatres,  continues  the  author  of  the  manifesto,  to 
the  great  stages  with  their  plays  taking  up  the  whole 
night,  with  their  sad  incidents,  depicted  ponderously 
and  bombastically.  The  reason  of  this  preference  is 
not  in  the  poverty  of  our  spirit,  with  which  some 
pseudo-Catos  and  "laudatores  temporis  acti"  would 
reproach  us,  but  entirely  the  contrary.  We  strive 
to  attain  brevity,  depth,  clearness  and  a  healthy 
stock. 

Great  discoveries  and  numerous  revolutions  in 
the  life  of  the  spirit  and  in  the  technique  of  our  time 
have  again  quickened  the  pulse  of  the  world.  We 
have  not  enough  time.  So  we  want  in  everything — 
brevity  and  precision.  As  a  bold  counterpoise  to 
decadent  art,  which  is  characterized  by  vagueness 
and  exaggerated  statement  of  details,  we  put  for- 
ward succinctness,  depth  and  strikingness.  And  in 
everything  we  look  only  for  large  proportions. 

It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  we  cannot  laugh. 
True,  we  have  not  the  dull  and,  so  to  speak,  amor- 
phous laughter  of  the  cretin.  But  we  know  instead 
the  short,  melodious  laughter  of  the  cultured  man, 
who  has  learned  to  look  at  things  from  above  and 
into  their  substance.  Depth  and  essence,  brevity 
and  contrast !  Scarcely  has  the  pale  and  long-legged 
Pierrot  slipped  across  the  stage,  scarcely  has  the 
audience  guessed  in  these  movements  the  eternal 
tragedy  of  mankind  suffering  in  silence,  when  close 
in  the  footsteps  of  this  ghost  a  Harlequinade  comes 
fluttering  merrily.  The  comic  follows  the  tragic,  the 
scathing  satire  comes  out  to  take  the  place  of  the 
sentimental  song. 
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In  this  manifesto  we  thus  have  an  apology  for  the 
favorite  method  of  the  booth — the  grotesque. 

"Grotesque  (Italian  'grotesco')  is  the  name  given 
to  a  crudely-comic  kind  of  literature,  music  and  the 
plastic  arts.  Grotesque  is  generally  something  mon- 
strously strange,  a  product  of  humor  which  combines 
without  any  visible  law  widely  different  ideas,  for, 
ignoring  details  and  playing  only  with  its  own  indi- 
viduality, it  takes  to  itself  only  what  is  in  accord 
with  its  joyfulness  and  its  whimsical  and  scoffing 
attitude  towards  life."* 

Here  is  the  method  which  opens  up  some  most 
wonderful  vistas  to  the  creative  artist. 

"Self,"  my  peculiar  attitude  towards  the  world, 
is  in  the  first  place.  And  everything  that  I  take  as 
material  for  mj^  art  is  in  accord,  not  with  the  truth 
of  reality,  but  with  the  truth  of  my  artistic  caprice. 

"Art  is  unable  to  portray  the  completeness  of 
reality,  that  is,  ideas  and  their  sequence  in  time. 
It  decomposes  reality,  expressing  it  now  in  the  forms 
of  space,,  now  in  the  forms  of  time.  Owing  to  this, 
art  stops  either  at  an  idea,  or  at  a  sequence  of  ideas : 
in  the  first  case  there  appear  the  space-forms  of  art, 
in  the  second  case — the  time-forms.  In  the  impossi- 
bility of  mastering  reality  in  its  entire  completeness 
there  lies  the  reason  of  its  schematization  (of  style, 
for  instance,  in  particular.)  "-f 

Style  to  a  certain  extent  still  strives  after  some 
degree  of  verisimilitude.  For  this  reason,  a  stylist 
is  still  analytical  par  excellence  (Kuzmin,  Bilibin). 

"Schematizing."  There  sounds  in  this  word 
something  like  an  idea  of  an  impoverished  reality, 
as  if  its  completeness  was  disappearing  somewhere. 

*  The  Russian  Great  Encycloptedia  (1902). 

t  Symbolism,  by  Andrew  Biely.  Part  II.  The  Forms  of  Art.  The 
italics  are  mine. 
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Grotesque,  being  the  second  stage  on  the  way  of 
style,  succeeded  in  entirely  doing  away  with  analysis. 
Its  method  is  strictly  synthetic.  Grotesque,  ignoring 
without  a  compromise  all  petty  details,  creates  (in 
"the  conventional  unlikelihood,"  of  course)  the 
whole  completeness  of  life.  Style,  by  reducing  the 
wealth  of  empiric  reality  to  the  typically-uniform, 
impoverishes  life. 

On  the  contrary,  the  grotesque  knows  nothing  that 
is  only  low,  or  only  exalted.  The  grotesque  mixes 
up  all  contrasts,  consciously  creating  the  pungency 
of  contradictions,  and  playing  only  with  its  own 
individuality. 

Hoffmann  makes  his  ghosts  take  medicine  against 
indigestion.  He  transforms  a  bush  with  fiery  lilies 
into  Lindhorst's  parti-colored  dressing-gown,  and 
places  the  student  Anselmus  inside  a  glass  bottle. 

In  the  hands  of  Tirso-de-Moligna  a  hero's  mono- 
logue, which  had  just  succeeded,  like  the  majestic 
sounds  of  a  church  organ,  in  enveloping  the  audience 
in  an  atmosphere  of  high  solemnity,  is  followed  by 
the  "gracioso"  monologue,  which  by  its  comical 
frolics  instantly  takes  the  pious  smile  away  from  the 
face  of  the  spectator,  making  him  laugh  with  the 
coarse  laughter  of  a  mediaeval  barbarian. 

On  a  rainy  autumn  day  a  funeral  procession  is 
dragging  along  the  streets.  The  poses  of  those 
following  the  coffin  show  a  boundless  grief.  Sud- 
denly a  gust  of  wind  blows  a  hat  off  the  head  of  one 
of  the  mourners.  He  bends  to  pick  it  up,  but  the 
wind  drives  the  hat  on  and  on  from  one  pool  to 
another.  Every  leap  of  the  solemn-looking  gentle- 
man running  after  the  hat  makes  his  figure  so 
comical,  that  the  grave  funeral  procession  is  sud- 
denly transformed  by  some  diabolical  hand  into  a 
parade  of  a  festival  crowd. 
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Were  it  only  possible  to  achieve  such  an  effect  on 
the  stage! 

"Contrasts."  Is  the  purpose  of  grotesque  really 
only  the  creating  or  accentuating  of  contrasts?  Is 
not  grotesque  an  aim  in  itself?  As  Gothic  archi- 
tecture was,  for  instance.  The  steeple  rising  to  the 
sky  expressed  the  pathos  of  prayer,  while  its  pro- 
jections decorated  with  monstrous,  terrible  figures, 
led  the  mind  to  think  of  Hell.  Carnal  desires, 
heretical  voluptuousness,  inextinguishable  monstros- 
ities of  life — all  this  seems  to  be  intended  only  to 
save  the  extreme  idealistic  impulses  from  falling  into 
asceticism.  As  in  the  Gothic  buildings,  the  assertion 
and  the  negation,  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly,  the 
beautiful  and  the  ugly  are  wonderfully  counter- 
poised, so  it  is  with  the  grotesque  which,  enlivening 
the  ugly,  prevents  beauty  from  becoming  sentimen- 
tality (in  the  sense  Schiller  stated  it). 

Grotesque  has  the  power  of  approaching  real  life 
in  a  manner  peculiarly  its  own.  It  deepens  realistic 
phenomena  to  the  extent  of  their  ceasing  to  show 
-only  the  natural  in  themselves. 

There  is  in  life,  besides  what  we  see,  a  great 
domain  of  the  unknown.  Grotesque,  seeking  the 
supernatural,  combines  in  synthesis  the  essences  of 
opposites,  creates  the  picture  of  the  phenomenal,  and 
leads  the  audience  to  make  an  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  impenetrable. 

A.  Blok  (in  The  Strange  Lady,  Acts  1  and  3), 
Th.  Sologub  (in  Vanka — the  Butler  and  Jean  the 
Page),  and  F.  Wedekind*  (in  The  Ghost  of  the 
Earth,  Pandora's  Box  and  The  Awakening  of 
Spring )  managed  to  remain  in  the  sphere  of  realistic 
drama  by  treating  real  life  in  a  manner  different 

*  Unfortunately,  Wedekind  suffers  much  from  his  lack  of  taste  and 
his  tendency  to  introduce  on  the  stage  elements  of  pure  literature. 
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from  the  usual.  They  were  helped  by  the  use  of 
grotesque,  which  permitted  them  to  attain  in  realistic 
drama  such  effects  as  had  never  been  seen  before. 

The  realism  of  these  playwrights  in  the  plays 
mentioned  is  of  such  character  that  it  compels  the 
audiences  to  view  dualistically  what  is  happening 
on  the  stage.  Is  not  this  the  purpose  of  the  dramatic 
grotesque,  that  it  continually  keeps  the  audience  in 
this  state  of  a  double  attitude  towards  the  stage 
action,  which  is  changing  its  movements  by  con- 
trasting strokes? 

The  basis  of  grotesque  is  the  incessant  desire  of 
the  artist  to  take  the  audience  from  one  just  appre- 
hended plane  into  another,  entirely  unexpected  by  it. 

"Grotesque  is  the  name  given  to  a  crudely-comic 
kind  of  literature,  music,  and  the  plastic  arts. ' '  Why 
"crudely  comic"?  And  is  it  only  "comic"?  Most 
diverse  natural  phenomena  have  been  synthetically 
performed  by  others  than  by  the  authors  of  humor- 
ous works.  Grotesque  can  be  not  only  comic,  as  an- 
alyzed by  Flagel  {Geschichte  des  Groteskkomischen) , 
but  equally  tragic,  as  we  know  it  in  the  drawings  of 
Goya,  in  the  terrible  stories  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
and  principally,  of  course,  in  the  works  of  E.  T.  A. 
Hoffmann.  Blok,  in  his  lyrical  dramas,  followed 
along  the  path  of  grotesque,  in  the  spirit  of  these 
masters. 

"I  greet  you,  Earth,  again! 
I've  known  your  soul  of  old! 
The  Spring  to  breathe,  I'm  fain. 
At  your  window  there,  of  gold!" 

So  Harlequin  shouts  to  the  cold,  starry  sky  of 
St.  Petersburg,  leaping  towards  the  window.  But 
"the  boundless  view  seen  in  the  window  proves  to 
be  painted  on  paper."     The  wounded  clown,  who 
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dropped  his  body,  trembling  in  convulsions,  over  the 
footlights,  shouts  to  the  public  that  he  is  dying  from 
loss  of  cranberry  juice. 

The  ornamentation,  introduced  by  the  painters  of 
the  fifteenth  century  Renaissance,  for  which  models 
were  found  in  the  underground  structures  (the  so- 
called  "grotte")  of  ancient  Rome,  in  the  Thermae 
and  Imperial  palaces,  consisted  of  a  symmetrical 
interweaving  of  conventionally  drawn  plants  with 
fantastic  and  animal  figures,  with  satyrs,  centaurs 
and  similar  mythological  beings,  with  masks  and 
garlands  of  fruit,  birds  and  insects,  urns  and  vases. 
Was  it  not  this  particular  form  of  grotesque 
which  guided  Sapunov  in  his  scenic  expression  of 
the  figures  for  the  pantomime  Columbine's  Scarf, 
by  Schnitzler-Dapertutto ! 

To  create  a  dramatic  grotesque  Sapunov  found 
necessary  to  transform  GigoUo  into  a  parrot,  by 
brushing  up  his  hair  from  the  back  forward,  thus 
making  it  look  like  feathers,  and  next  by  turning 
up  the  tails  of  his  evening-dress  to  make  them 
appear  like  a  real  tail. 

In  a  little  play  of  the  "knightly  years"  by  Push- 
kin, the  hay-makers  brandish  their  scythes  at  the 
legs  of  the  knights '  horses :  ' '  The  horses,  wounded, 
fall  down.  Some  go  mad."  Pushkin,  who  asked  to 
take  special  notice  of  "the  ancients,  their  tragic 
masks,  the  duplicity  of  their  heroes, ' '  who  welcomed 
this  "conventional  unlikelihood,"  could  hardly  ex- 
pect that,  when  his  play  is  acted,  real  horses  would 
be  brought  out  on  the  stage,  having  been  previously 
taught  to  fall  down  and  go  mad. 

Pushkin,  in  making  this  remark,  seemed  to  fore- 
see that  the  actor  of  the  twentieth  century  would 
ride  on  the  stage  on  a  wooden  horse,  as  was  the  case 
at  the  pastoral,  Robin  and  Marion,  by  Adam  de  la 
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Gal,*  or  on  the  backs  of  stage  workmen,  covered 
with  horse-cloths  and  with  horses'  heads  made  of 
papier-mache,  as  was  the  case  at  the  performance 
of  The  Converted  Prince,  by  E.  A.  Znosko-Borovsky.f 
Such  were  the  horses  on  which  the  Prince  and  his 
suite  managed  to  accomplish  their  distant  journey. 
The  artist  bent  the  necks  of  the  horses  up  in  suck 
a  difficult  curve,  he  stuck  such  impetuous  ostrich- 
feathers  in  their  heads,  that  it  did  not  require  much 
labor  on  the  part  of  the  clumsy  stagehands,  hidden 
under  the  horse-cloths,  to  portray  the  horses  as 
freely  caracoling  and  rising  beautifully  on  their 
feet. 

The  young  Prince  in  the  same  play,  returning 
from  his  travels,  finds  that  his  father  is  dead.  And 
here  the  courtiers,  proclaiming  the  young  Prince  as 
king,  put  on  his  head  a  grey  wig  and  fasten  to  his 
face  a  long  grey  beard.  The  young  Prince  is  before 
the  eyes  of  the  audience  transformed  into  a  vener- 
able old  man,  as  befits  a  king  in  Fairyland. 

In  the  first  tableau  of  The  Little  Booth,  by  Blok, 
a  long  table,  covered  down  to  the  floor  with  a  black 
cloth,  is  placed  on  the  stage  parallel  to  the  foot- 
lights. The  "mystics"  are  seated  behind  the  table 
in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  audience  to  see  only 
the  upper  parts  of  their  figures.  Frightened  by 
some  remark,  the  mystics  drop  their  heads  so  low 
that  suddenly  there  remain  behind  the  table  only 
human  busts  without  heads  or  arms.  It  appears 
that  the  outlines  of  figures  were  cut  out  of  card- 
hoard,  and  with  soot  and  chalk  there  have  been 
painted  on  them  the  coats,  front,  collars  and  cuffs. 
The  arms  of  the  actors  were  put  through  the  holes 


*  t  ir 


'The   Old-time   Theatre."     Artist— M.    V.   Dobujinsky.     Play- 
producer — N.  N.  Evreinov. 

t ' '  The  Houae  of  Intermsedia. ' '     Artist — S.  Sudeikio.     Play-pro- 
ducer— Dr.  Dapertutto. 
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cut  out  of  the  busts,  and  the  heads  leaned  on  the 
collars. 

Again,  a  marionette  of  Hoffman  complains  that 
instead  of  a  heart  it  has  the  mechanism  of  a  clock 
in  its  inside. 

In  the  dramatic  grotesque,  as  in  the  grotesque  of 
Hoffman,  special  importance  attaches  to  the  idea  of 
substitution.  The  same  holds  of  the  works  of 
Jacques  Callot.  Hoffman  says  of  this  wonderful 
draughtsman  :  ' '  Even  in  the  drawings,  taken  from 
life  (of  processions,  wars  and  the  like),  there  is  an 
extremely  peculiar  and  highly  vivid  expression, 
which  lends  the  figures  the  air  of  something  ver'if 
familiar  and  yet  very  strange."  Under  the  gar- 
ment of  grotesque  "the  funny  images  of  Callot 
convey  some  mysterious  suggestions  to  a  keen 
observer. ' ' 

The  art  of  grotesque  is  based  on  the  struggle 
between  the  contents  and  the  form.  Grotesque 
endeavors  to  subject  the  psychological  element  to 
the  decorative  object.  That  is  why,  in  all  theatres 
where  grotesque  was  dominant,  the  decorative  side 
(in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word)  was  so  important 
(as  in  the  Japanese  theatre).  Not  only  the  scenery, 
the  architecture  of  the  stage  and  the  theatre  itself, 
were  decorative,  but  such,  too,  were  the  mimics,  the 
bodily  movements,  the  gestures  and  poses  of  the 
actors.  Through  being  decorative  they  gained  in 
their  expressiveness.  This  explains  why  in  the 
methods  of  grotesque  there  are  hidden  the  elements 
of  the  dance.  Only  with  the  help  of  the  dance  is  it 
possible  to  subject  the  conceptions  of  the  grotesque 
to  the  decorative  aim.  Was  it  not  for  this  reason 
that  the  Greeks  sought  a  dance  in  every  rhythmic 
movement,  even  in  the  marching?  Or  is  it  not  this, 
that  makes  a  Japanese,  presenting  on  the  stage  a 
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flower  to  his  beloved,  resemble  in  his  movements  a 
lady  from  the  Japanese  quadrille,  with  her  rocking 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  with  the  light 
noddings  and  turnings  of  the  head  and  the  refined 
stretchings  of  the  arms  to  the  right  and  to  the  left? 
"Is  it  not  true  that  the  body,  its  lines,  its  har- 
monic movements,  sings  as  much  as  do  sounds  them- 
selves?"  When  we  answer  this  question  (from  The 
Strange  Lady,  by  Blok)  in  the  affirmative,  when  in 
the  art  of  grotesque,  in  the  struggle  between  the 
form  and  the  contents  the  first  triumphs,  then  the 
soul  of  grotesque  will  become  the  soul  of  the  stage, 
which  is  the  fantastic,  playing  with  its  own  pecu- 
liarity; the  joyous  in  the  comic  as  well  as  in  the 
tragic;  the  demoniac  in  the  deepest  irony;  tragi- 
comical in  the  trivial;  the  striving  after  conven- 
tional unlikelihood,  mysterious  suggestions,  substi- 
tutions and  transformations ;  the  suppressing  of  the 
sentimentally  weak  in  the  romantic;  the  raising  of 
dissonance  to  the  state  of  the  harmoniously  beau- 
tiful; and  the  overcoming  of  everyday  life  in  itself. 

VsEvoLOD  Meyerhold,  1912. 

Translated  by  Alexander  Bakshy. 


THE  POOR  HOUSE 

by 
Louise  Driscoll 

There's  a  white  road  lined  with  poplars 

And  the  blue  hills  rise  behind, 
The  fields  lie  green  on  either  side 

And  the  overseer's  kind. 

The  Characters  Abe 

Miss  Hattie  Mason,  an  elderly  spinster. 

Wash  Wykoff,  Miss  Hattie 's  nephew,  a  boy  of  nine- 
teen, half-educated,  inefficient,  restless,  egotistic. 

Mrs.  John  Tompkins,  a  middle-aged  matron,  kind, 
simple,  rather  dtdl  and  sentimental. 

Lysandee  Williams,  a  truck  farmer,  a  hard  worker, 
moderately  successful,  a  little  pompous. 

The  scene  is  the  kitchen  in  Miss  Hattie 's  cottage 
in  Jefferson,  a  suburb  of  Catskill-on-the-Hudson. 
At  the  left  of  the  stage  is  a  kitchen  range,  at  the 
right  a  wooden  table  with  drawers;  at  the  back 
there  is  a  door  in  the  center  and  a  window  on 
each  side  of  it.  There  are  shelves  across  the 
windows,  and  on  the  shelves  are  potted  plants, 
geraniums  and  coleus.  There  are  a  rocking  chair 
with  red  cushions  and  one  or  two  stiff  wooden 
chairs.  The  room  has  an  air  of  homely  comfort 
and  cheer.  Wash  Wykoff  is  lounging  in  the  rock- 
ing chair.  He  has  one  arm  in  a  sling  and  a  bandage 
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around  his  forehead  and  plaster  on  his  cheek.  He 
moves  stiffly.  Miss  Hattie  sits  by  the  table,  with 
her  back  to  the  window,  peeling  apples.  Wash  is 
reading  a  newspaper.  He  crushes  the  newspaper 
in  his  free  hand  as  he  turns  to  speak  to  Miss 
Hattie. 

Wash.    Have  you  read  this  thing? 

Miss  Hattie.    Yes,  I  read  it. 

Wash.  Well,  why  don't  you  say  something 
about  it? 

Miss  Hattie.    I  don't  know  what  to  say. 

Wash,    Well,  it  says  it  was  all  my  fault,  don't  it? 

[Miss  Hattie  looks  over  the  apples  in  the  pan  on 
the  table,  selects  one,  and  begins  to  peel  it.  She 
does  not  answer.] 

Wash.  Maybe  you  think  it  was  my  fault !  Maybe 
everybody's  against  me!    Huh! 

Miss  Hattie.  I  don't  know  what  to  think  about 
it.  I  don't  think  you  had  any  right  to  try  to  run 
that  automobile.  It  didn't  belong  to  you,  and  you 
don't  know  how  anyway. 

Wash.    What's  the  reason  I  don't  know  how? 

Miss  Hattie.  Well,  you  never  learned;  maybe 
that's  one  reason. 

Wash.  Ain't  that  just  like  a  woman?  Huh!  I 
guess  I'm  just  as  smart  as  Tom  Bridges,  and  he 
learned  in  one  lesson.  I've  watched,  and  I  know 
just  what  to  do. 

Miss  Hattie.  You  knew  enough  to  run  some- 
body else's  brand  new  car  into  a  telegraph  pole. 

Wash.  That  wasn't  my  fault.  It  would  have 
been  all  right  if  the  steering  gear  hadn't  been  out 
of  order.  How  was  I  to  know  it  was  a  defective 
gear?    I  ought  to  get  damages. 

Miss  Hattie.     [Covering  the  pan  in  which  she 
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has  laid  the  peeled  apples,  she  rises,  wiping  her 
hands  on  a  towel  that  hangs  on  the  wall.]  You  had 
no  business  to  touch  that  car.  It  didn't  belong  to 
you. 

Wash.  Maybe  you  think  I'm  a  thief!  Think  I 
was  going  to  steal  it,  don't  you?  Well,  I  have  to 
tell  you,  tell  my  own  aunt,  what  I  was  doing.  She 
don't  believe  in  me.  If  I  had  relatives  that  took 
some  interest  in  me,  maybe  I'd  amount  to  something. 
I  don't  have  any  luck. 

[Miss  Hattie  takes  paraphernalia  for  blacking  the 
stove  from  the  drawer  of  a  table,  and  a  pair  of  old 
gloves  from  a  nail.  Pulling  the  latter  on  her  hands, 
she  starts  to  polish  the  range.] 

Wash.  It  was  all  my  bad  luck,  that's  what  it 
was.  I'd  been  in  to  Mrs.  Coats 's  with  some  gro- 
ceries, and  when  I  come  out  there  was  Mr.  Coats 's 
new  automobile  standing  right  by  the  old  grocery 
wagon.  How  I  do  hate  that  grocery  wagon!  Nice 
life  for  a  young  man,  ain't  it,  driving  a  grocery 
wagon  and  lugging  a  pound  of  butter  and  a  peck  of 
potatoes  into  folks 's  kitchens  all  day  long  and  having 
the  women  yeU  at  you  because  you  track  in  dirt! 

Miss  Hattie.    You'd  ought  to  wipe  your  feet. 

Wash.  Wipe  my  feet!  Huh!  Nice  life,  ain't  it! 
Wiping  your  feet  all  day  long !  I  suppose  you  think 
it's  good  enough  for  me. 

[Miss  Hattie  works  quietly.] 

Wash.  Well,  I  looked  at  that  automobile  and  I 
thought  right  away  here  was  my  chance  to  show 
the  boss  I  could  run  one.  He  got  a  delivery  truck 
a  week  or  so  ago,  you  know,  and  he  won't  so  much 
as  answer  me  when  I  ask  for  the  job  of  running  it. 
He's  down  on  me.  I'm  going  to  quit.  I  want  to 
be  a  chauffer.  That's  nice  work.  People  take  their 
chauffers  off  on  trips.     The  McFilsons  took  their 
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man  all  through  the  White  Mountains  and  down  to 
Atlantic  City. 

Miss  Hattie.  You  haven't  made  a  very  good 
beginning. 

Wash.  Oh,  I  haven't,  haven't  I?  Rub  that  in! 
I  tell  you  that  car  was  defective.  I  got  it  going  all 
right,  but  there  was  something  wrong  with  the 
steering  gear.  That's  just  my  luck.  Folks  won't 
reason  about  it.  My  own  aunt  don 't.  And  now  this 
paper,  the  Catskill  daily  paper,  that  had  ought  to 
stand  up  for  the  people  of  the  place,  comes  out  and 
says  things  like  this:  says  I  ought  to  be  severely 
punished;  says  I  ought  to  be  made  to  pay  for  the 
repairs.  How  am  I  going  to  pay  for  anything — 
and  me  a  grocery  clerk,  wiping  my  feet  all  day  long? 

Miss  Hattie.  Wash,  there 's  one  thing  I  think  you 
ought  to  understand. 

[She  stops  her  work  and  speaks  slowly.] 

This  house  is  mortgaged  for  twenty-one  hundred 
dollars  and  the  mortgage  is  due  the  first  of  next  July. 
It'll  be  sold  then,  and  they  tell  me  it  won't  bring  any 
more  than  the  amount  of  the  mortgage.  That  means 
that  you  and  I  have  a  home  for  about  eight  months 
longer.  I  don't  know  just  what's  going  to  happen 
then. 

Wash.    Who's  got  the  mortgage? 

Miss  Hattie.    The  bank. 

Wash.  Well,  that's  a  nice  business!  Nice  busi- 
ness for  bankers  to  get  into,  taking  homes  away  from 
poor  people!    What  did  you  mortgage  it  for? 

Miss  Hattie.  To  give  you  a  home  a  little  longer, 
Wash.  I  couldn't  take  care  of  you  any  other  way. 
I've  kept  hoping  you  would  get  a  job — 

Wash.     That's  right !    Throw  it  all  on  me !    Huh  I 

Miss  Hattie.  I've  been  trying  all  the  afternoon 
not  to  look  out  of  the  window.    They're  going  to  take 
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Lannie  Frear  out  to  the  Poor  House  today.  I  don't 
want  to  see  her  go  by. 

Wash.  Old  Miss  Frear!  Oh,  well!  She's  pretty 
old,  ain't  she?    It's  a  good  place  for  her. 

Miss  Hattie.  Lannie 's  just  my  age.  We  used  to 
play  together  and  go  to  parties.  She  was  a  pretty 
girl  and  she  had  lots  of  beaux,  but  she  never  got 
married,  some  way. 

Wash.  Women  had  ought  to  get  married;  then 
they'd  have  someone  to  keep  'em  out  of  the  Poor 
House. 

Miss  Hattie.  Who  are  you  going  to  keep  out  of 
the  Poor  House,  Wash? 

Wash.  Huh?  Well,  I  must  say  this  is  a  nice 
way  for  you  to  talk  to  me !  Nice,  cheerful  place  this 
is  for  a  man  that's  been  most  killed.  I've  got  a 
broken  arm,  I  want  you  to  know.      I — 

Miss  Hattie.  [Slowly.]  I  don't  suppose  you  can 
help  it.  Wash:  you're  weak;  I'm  weak;  your  mother 
was,  and  our  mother.  It 's  in  the  blood.  We  haven't 
got  the  stuff  that  stands  up  in  the  world  and  fights. 
We  can't  seem  to  stand  up  to  things. 

Wash.  That's  a  nice  way  to  talk  about  your  rela- 
tives !  Dead  people,  too.  I  don 't  see  what 's  the  mat- 
ter with  you  today.  You're  queer.  How  about  my 
grandfather?  He  was  a  pretty  big  man,  wasn't  he? 
You  don't  call  him  weak,  do  you? 

Miss  Hattie.  He  was  the  weakest  one  of  us  all. 
He  had  to  have  his  own  way  about  everything. 

Wash.  Well,  I  'm  not  going  to  stand  any  more  of 
this.  You're  driving  me  out  of  the  house.  I  can't 
stand  it.  I'm  going  out  and  see  if  there  ain't  some- 
body that's  got  a  little  more  heart  than  you  have. 

[He  rises  stiffly  and  takes  his  hat  from  a  nail  by  the 
door.    Miss  Hattie  watches  him  go  out  and  then  re- 
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turns  to  the  range,  which  she  polishes  smartly.  There 
is  a  rap  at  the  door  and  then  Mas.  John  Tompkins 
enters.  Mbs.  Tompkins  has  an  old-fashioned  golf 
cape  thrown  about  her  shoulders  and  she  carries  a 
little  basket  which  she  sets  on  the  table.  Miss  Hattib 
remains  on  her  knees  by  the  range.] 

Mbs.  Tompkins.  Good  afternoon,  Miss  Hattiel 
And  how  are  you  today?  My,  how  bright  and  cheer- 
ful you  are  in  here ! 

Miss  Hattie.     So  she's  gone,  has  she? 

Mes.  Tompkins.     Gone? 

Miss  Hattie.  I  knew  some  of  the  neighbors  would 
be  in  here  trying  to  cheer  me  up  as  soon  as  she  got 
started — not  but  what  it's  good  of  you — I  don't  for- 
get that. 

[She  rises  and  takes  off  the  gloves,  hanging  them 
carefully  on  the  nail  behind  the  range.] 

Mbs.  Tompkins.     I've  brought  you — 

Miss  HLattie.  I've  been  trying  all  the  afternoon 
not  to  look  out  of  the  window.  I  didn't  want  to  see 
her  go  by.    It  makes  me  sick. 

Mes.  Tompkins.  It  is  hard: — ^but  it's  so  much  bet- 
ter for  her — as  long  as  she's  got  to  go.  I've  brought 
you — 

Miss  Hattie.  Yes,  that's  it,  ain't  it?  "As  long 
as  she's  got  to  go." 

Mes.  Tompkins.  [Firmly  changing  the  subject.] 
1  've  brought  you  a  few  fresh  eggs,  Miss  Hattie.  Our 
hens  are  doing  better  than  some  folks 's. 

Miss  Hattie.  That's  real  kind  of  you,  Mrs. 
Tompkins. 

[They  are  both  a  little  uncomfortable  and  they  turn 
with  relief  as  another  rap  is  heard  at  the  door.  Miss 
Hattie  opens  the  door  and  Lysandeb  Williams 
enters  with  a  generous  basket  of  vegetables.] 

Mb.  Williams.     How-de-do,  Miss  Hattie !  My  wife 
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sent  me  over  here  with  this  collection  of  vegetables. 
She  seemed  to  think  maybe  you'd  like  them. 

Miss  Hattie.    Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Williams. 

[She  takes  the  basket  and  puts  it  under  the  table. 
Mr.  Williams  and  Mrs.  Tompkins  exchange  glances 
behind  her  back.  They  are  both  embarrassed  when 
she  turns  rather  quickly.   They  look  away  guiltily.] 

Mr.  Williams.  You're  pretty  tight  and  comfort- 
able here,  aren't  you,  Miss  Hattie? 

Miss  Hattie.    Yes,  I  won't  have  to  go  this  winter. 

[Mr.  Williams  and  Mrs.  Tompkins  make  deprecat- 
ing gestures.] 

Mrs.  Tompkins.  It's  really  very  nice  out  there — 
you  'd  be  surprised ;  I  went  there  once — 

Miss  Hattie.     Visiting,  I  suppose! 

Mrs.  Tompkins.     Oh,  yes,  yes,  of  course. 

Miss  Hattie.     Of  course. 

Mrs.  Tompkins.  But  I  was  really  impressed — it 
was  so  beautifully  clean — 

Miss  Hattie.     Lannie  Frear  will  love  that. 

[They  all  laugh  and  so  are  a  little  more  at  ease.] 

Mrs.  Tompkins.  Poor  Lannie  did  get  dreadfully 
slack. — Such  a  looking  place  as  she  left!  Oh,  she's 
so  much  better  off. — They  will  take  very  good  care 
of  her. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  place  is  very  well  conducted. 
Mr.  Temple  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and 
his  wife  is  a  very  good  woman,  a  very  good  woman 
indeed,  very  kind — 

Miss  Hattie.  Oh,  yes!  They're  kind  and  it's 
clean  and  there 's  enough  to  eat  and  no  bills  coming 
in — but  it's  the  Poor  House,  ain't  it?  If  it's  so  pleas- 
ant and  nice,  why  don't  folks  say  Poor  House  right 
out  instead  of  wiggling  all  around  it  and  saying  "out 
to  Cairo"  or  "a  case  for  Mr.  Temple"  and  all  like 
that,  sparing  people's  feelings  while  they  tell  'em 
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how  nice  it  isf  [She  stands  hack,  facing  her  visitors, 
and  she  speaks  slowly  with  a  good  deal  of  passion.'] 
Oh,  you  needn't  to  stand  there  trying  not  to  look  at 
me  while  you  tell  me  how  nice  it  is  "  Out  to  Cairo. ' ' 
I'm  one  of  them  that  hasn't  got  to  go,  thank  God! 
I've  got  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars  laid 
away.  Four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars  that 
I've  scrimped  and  screwed  and  pinched  and  saved. 
My,  it  looks  good  to  me  when  I  take  it  out  and  feel  of 
it!  Three  hundred  will  put  me  in  the  Old  Ladies' 
Home  down  in  the  village  and  they  say  I  can  have 
the  interest  on  the  rest  as  long  as  I  live.  I'm  safe. 
That's  why  I  couldn't  look  out  of  the  window  and 
see  Lannie  Frear  being  taken  "out  to  Cairo" — it 
made  me  feel  so!  Oh,  I  can't  tell  you  how  it  made 
me  feel.  If  I'd  a  thought  I'd  have  to  go  "out  to 
Cairo ' '  next  July  when  they  take  up  the  mortgage — 
why,  I'd  have  gone  over  and  said  good-by  to  her!  I 
could  have  done  it. 

Mes.  Tompkins.    Oh,  Miss  Hattie,  I'm  so  glad! 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  indeed,  Miss  Hattie.  I  wish 
I'd  known  about  this  before.  My  wife  has  been 
worrying  about  you.    She  couldn't  sleep  last  night. 

Miss  Hattie.  Because  it 's  so  nice  out  there  !  Oh, 
I  don 't  mean  to  be  rude.  I  know  how  kind  you  are. 
But  it  does  make  such  a  lot  of  difference  if  you  have 
a  little  money,  now,  don't  it?  If  Lannie  Frear  had 
had  three  hundred  dollars — some  folks  spend  as 
much  as  that  on  a  dress  or  a  coat. — Money  makes  an 
awful  lot  of  difference. 

Mrs.  Tompkins.     But  it  hadn't  ought  to! 

Mr.  Williams.  What  are  you  going  to  do  as  long 
as  everything  has  a  price? 

Mrs.  Tompkins.  There  ought  to  be  some  things 
that  can't  be  bought  and  sold. 
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Miss  Hattie.  They  aren  't  the  things  that  keep  you 
alive.  You've  got  to  pay  to  stay  alive,  unless  you  go 
like  Lannie  Frear. 

Mb.  Williams.  And  when  you  die,  someone  has 
got  to  pay  your  funeral  expenses. 

Mrs.  Tompkins.  But  there 's  religion — and  love — 
and  things  like  that. 

Miss  Hattie.  Religion's  kind  of  expensive,  I 
think.  If  you've  really  got  it,  you  want  to  give  and 
give  until  you  'd  be  Poor  House  poor  in  no  time  if  you 
didn't  kind  of  pull  up  and  forget  about  it  once  in  a 
while.  The  last  time  I  went  to  church  I  heard  a  man 
preach  about  Foreign  Missions  and  didn't  I  go  and 
give  sixty  cents  I  'd  saved  for  my  Old  Ladies '  Home 
box.  I  haven't  been  to  church  since.  I  can't  afford 
to.  When  I  get  in  the  Old  Ladies '  Home  I  'm  going 
to  be  real  religious.    I'll  feel  as  if  I  can. 

Mrs.  Tompkins.  Well,  I  suppose  it  does  cost  some- 
thing to  belong  to  a  church — but  love,  now ;  love  ought 
to  be  without  price. 

Miss  Hattie.  I  don't  know.  Love  has  kind  of 
passed  me  by,  someway.  Lannie  Frear,  now,  she  had 
lots  of  lovers,  but  nobody  ever  asked  me  to  marry 
them.  I  don't  see  as  being  married  helped  my 
mother  much.  She  liked  my  father ; — I  used  to  won- 
der about  that  sometimes,  for  he  wasn't  a  very  agree- 
able man.  He  never  let  her  say  her  soul  was  her  own, 
and  my  sister  and  I  were  always  kind  of  afraid  of 
him.  Then  there  was  my  sister.  Wash's  mother,  you 
know;  she  had  love — and  she  died  out  in  that  front 
room  and  left  me  Wash  to  take  care  of.  Oh,  I  don't 
know  about  love.  It 's  kind  of  queer.  Husbands  and 
wives  don't  always  turn  out  like  you  think  they're 
going  to,  and  children  are  kind  of  disappointing 
sometimes, — And  lots  of  children  are  lonesome  too; 
— their  fathers  and  mothers  don't  always  under- 
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stand.  I  guess  you  pay  for  love  all  right.  Money 
makes  a  lot  of  difference  there,  too.  You  might  'a' 
thought  Wash'd  be  some  comfort  to  me,  mightn't 
you? 

Mrs.  Tompkins.  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  this 
about  Wash. 

Mb.  Williams.  Whatever  possessed  him,  Miss 
Hattie? 

Mrs.  Tompkins.  I  passed  him  as  I  was  coming  in 
here,  but  he  wouldn't  speak  to  me.  What  does  he 
say  about  it? 

Miss  Hattie.  He  says  he  thought  he  could  run  the 
car. — He  can't  seem  to  see  that  he  didn't  have  any 
right  to. 

[There  is  a  sound  of  stumbling  and  fumbling  at 
the  door,  which  opens  with  a  burst,  and  Wash  enters, 
livid  with  fear,  in  a  panic,  trembling.  He  ignores  the 
visitors,  and  addresses  his  aunt.] 

Wash.  What  do  you  think?— It's  awful,  I  tell 
you !  They  're  going  to  have  me  arrested  1  [He  stag- 
gers to  the  rocking  chair  and  sinks  into  it.]  I  never 
heard  such  talk.  Mr.  Coats  says  he  can  send  me  to 
the  Reformatory — to  Elmira;  and  he'll  do  it  if  I 
don't  pay  for  the  damages  to  the  automobile.  It's 
awful!    Me!    The  Reformatory ! 

Mb.  Williams.  I'm  not  sure  that  it  wouldn't  be 
the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  you.  Maybe  they 
could  make  a  man  of  you  up  there. 

Wash.  Huh !  You  think  you  're  smart,  don 't  you  ? 
Because  you  can  make  money  selling  rotten  vegeta- 
bles! 

Mrs.  Tompkins.  You  smashed  the  car,  didn't  you? 
Who  did  you  think  was  going  to  pay  for  it? 

Miss  Hattie.     How  much  is  it? 

Wash.  Three  hundred  dollars.  That's  what  they 
say  at  the  garage.    They're  cheating,  of  course.    It 
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won't  cost  anything  like  as  much  as  that.  They 
don't  know  how  to  be  honest.  So  they're  going  to 
send  me  to  the  Reformatory — because  I  haven't  got 
three  hundred  dollars,  because  I'm  poor.  That's  it. 
The  Reformatory!    Me!    Think  of  that! 

Miss  Hattie.     Three  hundred  dollars. 

Mb.  Williams.  Now,  Miss  Hattie,  you  aren  't  going 
to— 

Mrs.  Tompkins.     Oh,  no,  Miss  Hattie! 

Wash.    What's  that? 

Mr.  Williams.     You  have  no  right  to — 

Mrs.  Tompkins.     It  would  be  dreadfully  wrong! 

Mb.  Williams.     The  boy  ought  to  take  his  lesson. 

Mrs.  Tompkins.  Please  don't  think  of  it,  Miss 
Hattie ! 

Wash.    What  are  you  talking  about? 

Miss  Hattie.  I  don't  know — maybe  I've  got  to. 
Maybe  I  can't  help  it. 

Mr.  Williams.     That's  nonsense! 

Mrs.  Tompkins.     Of  course  you  can  help  it. 

Miss  Hattie.  Some  folks  could,  but  I  guess  I  ain't 
that  kind.  I'm  weak — I  know  it.  It  ain't  because  I 
think  I  ought  to — though  I  don't  know  about  that. 
Our  family  has  all  been  like  that.  We've  either  got 
to  have  our  own  way  about  everything  or  we've  got 
to  make  everybody  give  in  to  someone  else  that  has. 
My  mother  made  us  give  in  until  it  seems  as  if  I 
couldn't  do  anything  else.  I  haven't  ever  had  my 
way. 

Wash.  Have  you  got  three  hundred  dollars?  And 
you  didn't  tell  me  about  it — your  own  nephew  that 
they're  trying  to  send  to  the  Reformatory — 

Mr.  Williams.  I'd  like  to  have  the  privilege  of 
thrashing  you,  just  once,  young  man ! 

Mrs.  Tompkins.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself.  Wash  Wykoff ! 
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"Wash.  Huh!  I  suppose  you'd  like  to  go  to  the 
Eef  ormatory ! 

Miss  Hattie.  If  I  don't  do  it  I'll  think  about  it  all 
the  time.  I'll  think  about  it  in  the  night.  I  couldn't 
be  comfortable  anywhere.  So  you  see  it's  kind  of 
getting  my  own  way,  ain't  it?  It's  no  wonder  Wash 
don't  amount  to  much.  I  guess  we're  the  kind  of 
folks  that  keeps  the  Poor  House  going. 

Wash.     Huh ! 

Miss  Hattie.  Maybe  if  I'd  brought  him  up  differ- 
ent— if  I'd  been  stricter  with  him — made  him  work 
— it  would  have  been  better.  I  didn't  seem  to  know 
how — I  just  kept  hoping. — Maybe  I  didn't  try  hard 
enough. 

Mrs.  Tompkins.  You  have  given  him  everything 
you  had ! 

Miss  Hattie.  Yes,  that's  just  it.  That's  what  I 
mean.  I  think  it's  cruel  sometimes  to  give  so  much. 
It's  easier  than  fighting.  You  see  my  trouble  was 
that  I  would  have  had  to  fight  myself  as  well  as  Wash 
and  I  couldn't  seem  to  do  it. 

Mb.  Williams.    But  you  aren't  going  to — 

Wash.    You  quit  your  meddling! 

Miss  Hattie.  Be  still,  Wash !  [She  goes  into  the 
next  room  and  returns  with  the  money  in  her  hand. 
Wash  seizes  the  roll  of  bills  and  begins  to  count 
them.]  There's  three  hundred  dollars.  [She  turns 
to  Mb.  Williams.]  Will  you  please  ask  the  bank  peo- 
ple to  try  to  sell  this  house  as  soon  as  they  can.  I 
don't  want  to  wait.    There's  no  use  waiting. 

Mks.  Tompkins.  Maybe  it  will  bring  a  little  more 
than  the  mortgage. 

Miss  Hattie.    Maybe. 

Wash.  Gee !  I  hate  to  give  all  this  good  money 
to  old  Coats ! 
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Mb.  Williams.  If  you  don't  get  out  of  here,  I'll 
kick  you  out! 

Wash.  Huh!  You  will,  will  you?  You  better 
hurt  yourself!    [Wash  goes  out.] 

Mb.  Williams.  Miss  Hattie,  will  you  give  me  the 
rest  of  your  money?  He'll  get  that  out  of  you  if 
he  can. 

Miss  Hattie.  I  thought  of  that.  [She  takes  the 
rest  of  her  money  from  the  front  of  her  dress.] 
There's  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars. 

Mr.  Williams.  If  Wash  asks  you  if  you  have  any 
more,  tell  him  no. 

Miss  Hattie.     That  would  be  a  lie,  wouldn't  it? 

Mas.  ToMPKiisrs.)"!^   , 

Mb.  Williams.   J 

Mbs.  Tompkins.  Well,  I  must  be  going.  How 
short  the  days  are  getting!  It's  almost  dark.  I'm 
so  sorry.  Miss  Hattie — and  you  know  if  there's  any- 
thing I  can  do  for  you — 

Miss  Hattie.    You're  very  kind. 

Mr.  Williams.  I'm  very  sorry  about  this,  Miss 
Hattie,  but  I  'U  do  what  I  can  for  you. 

Miss  Hattie.  You're  very  kind.  Good-by. 
Good-by. 

Mrs.  Tompkins.     Good-night,  Miss  Hattie. 

[Mrs.  Tompkins  and  Mb.  Williams  go  out.  Miss 
Hattie  watches  them  go,  then  looks  around  the  room 
and  goes  to  the  window.] 

Miss  Hattie.  Lannie  Frear  must  be  out  there  by 
this  time. 
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AS  A  FOLK-STAGE  PAGEANT 

•JI.    Folk-Stage  and  Pageant-Play  Combined 


enterprise  - 


HEN  Shakespeare  was  two  years  old, 
and  again  when  he  was  eight,  some  lively 
hunting  scenes  were  devised  in  two  plays 
for  Queen  Elizabeth.  When  Shakespeare 
was  grown  up  and  making  his  way  with 
his  Peter  Quince — James  Burbage,  the 
carpenter-originator  of  the  theatre 
—  the  Chaucerian  subject-matter  of  the 
first  of  these  plays  proved  suggestive  for  A  Mid- 
sommer  Night's  Dreame,  and  he  also  arranged  what 
may  be  described  as  a  free  translation  of  the  hunting 
scenes  of  both  plays  into  the  sporting  idiom  of  the 
people.  The  translation  was  more  original  than  the 
original,  because  the  comprehensive  hand  mixed 
in  with  the  suggestive  Chaucer-matter  other  such 
matter  to  his  purpose,  together  with  choice  bits  from 
old  pageant-play  stuff,  pagan  fancies,  and  popular 
reminiscences.  The  lively  hunting  scenes  were  the 
more  lively  because  of  the  more  realistic  staging 
upon  the  less  confined  folk-stage. 

Bottom  himself  owes  his  "assehead"  to  Shake- 
speare's ability  to  distill  this  metamorphosis  from 
a  thoroughly  popular  medley  of  folk  and  heathen 
sources,  and  Bottom's  folk-group  of  "coromon  play- 
ers" gave  his  ass  head  transformation  gusto.  To 
say  nothing  of  Ovid  and  the  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius, 

•  For  Part  I,  aee  The  Drama  for  May,  1917. 
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as  the  remoter  pagan  origins,  the  background  of 
popularity  for  Bottom  is  the  old  mediaeval  beast- 
play  loved  of  the  people,  particularly  the  feast  of 
the  ass  that  paganism  bequeathed  the  church,  to  its 
scandal  and  the  licensed  mirth  of  everybody,  once 
a  year. 

Such  an  extraordinary  bit  of  pageant-play  fooling 
as  the  "Midsonuner  Night's  Assinary,"  manoeuvred 
with  twelve  hobby  horses  dressed  up  as  asses  with 
hairy  noles  and  long  ears,  to  amuse  young  King  Ed- 
ward VI,  was  surely  not  without  its  influence  upon 
Puck's  fooling.  Eobin  Goodfellow,  himself,  of  course. 
Puck's  folk-double,  and  the  fairies,  loved  of  the 
people  and  banned  by  the  church,  are  made  the  pivot 
of  plot  and  pageantry.  Finally,  the  hunting  scenes 
mentioned  were  outdone  for  a  kind  of  spectacular 
closing  climax.  In  the  first  of  these  early  scenes 
they  let  a  fox  loose  and  a  cry  of  hounds  after  him 
in  the  quadrangle  of  Christ  Church.  The  hunting 
of  Theseus  was  being  presented  meanwhile  on  the 
stage  inside  the  building.  The  young  scholars, 
crowding  in  the  windows  and  in  the  remoter  parts 
of  the  hall  nearer  to  the  activity  going  on  outside 
in  the  quadrangle,  supposing  it  a  real  hunt,  cried 
out  aloud,  "There,  there  he's  caught."  "0  excel- 
lent," cried  the  Queen,  merrily;  "those  boys  in  very 
troth  are  ready  to  leap  out  of  the  windows  to  follow 
the  hounds." 

As  in  this  play  of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  in  1566,  so 
also  in  Shakespeare's  Midsommer  Night's  Dreame, 
Chaucer's  Theseus  and  Hippolyta  go  hunting  again. 
And  they  go  under  augmented  Chaucerian  auspices. 
The  new  Chaucer  material  is  "The  Dreame"  and 
the  tale  of  "The  Flower  and  the  Leafe."  This  tale, 
although  now  attributed  to  an  anonymous  woman 
poet  of  France,  was  given  out  as  Chaucer's  in  the 
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edition  of  his  works  La  1598,  and  as  "never  before 
published  in  print."  Shakespeare  renewed  the  old 
Chaucer  material  with  this  new  treasure  trove. 
When  I  forebore  to  say  so  in  my  edition  of  the 
Dreame,  I  had  not  noticed  what  I  afterwards  dis- 
covered to  my  delight  in  the  1598  Chaucer — a  letter 
signed  by  Francis  Beaumont  and  dated  June,  1597, 
declaring  that  he  himself  would  publish  these  new 
pieces  by  Chaucer  if  the  finder  did  not,  and  that  he 
had  already  been  circulating  manuscript  copies  of 
them  "privately  for  my  own  pleasure." 

I  think  we  may  now  be  sure,  although  Shake- 
speare's play  was  known  in  1598,  that  this  date  is 
no  bar  to  this  fresh  Chaucer  influence.  The  new 
pieces  could  have  been  known  to  Shakespeare  before 
June,  1597,  from  one  of  Beaumont's  privately  cir- 
culated copies,  and  Shakespeare,  doubtless  desiring 
it  to  be  noticed  by  those  who  knew,  pretty  obviously 
derived  Oberon's  magic  flowers,  Cupid's  "Love  in 
idlenesse"  and  "Dian's  Bud"  from  the  two  kinds 
of  love  and  love-magic  in  "The  Flower  and  the 
Leaf  e, ' '  the  one  typical  of  the  fleeting  flower  emblem 
of  Lady  Flora,  the  other  of  the  enduring  leaf  emblem 
of  Lady  May.  The  phrase  in  the  poem  for  the  one 
is  "loved  idlenesse,"  for  the  other,  the  "Heart  of 
Diane." 

This  fresh  use  of  native  material — native  so  far 
as  Shakespeare  knew,  catches  him  in  ransacking 
further  the  lead  toward  Chaucer  of  the  play  of 
Palamon  and  Arcite. 

In  the  other  early  hunting  scene  from  the  play 
Narcissus,  of  1572,  a  reflex  of  the  applauded  hunting 
scene  of  the  first  appears.  An  entry  in  the  ' '  Revels 
Accounts,"  while  formally  registering  its  cost  in 
shillings  and  pence,  suddenly  breaks  out  into  proud 
description  of  the  simultaneousness  of  the  hunting 
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in  the  play  within  the  hall  and  in  the  open  court 
outside. 

"To  John  Tryce  for  money  to  him  due  for  Leashes 
and  Doghookes  with  staves  and  other  necessarys  by 
him  provyded  for  the  hunters  that  made  the  crye 
after  the  foxe  (let  loose  in  the  Coorte)  with  their 
howndes  homes  and  hallowing  .  .  .  wch  crye  was 
made  of  purpose  even  as  the  woordes  then  in  utter- 
aunce  and  the  parte  then  played  did  requier." 

Along  with  this  entry  are  some  of  the  many  other 
such  which  show  how  real  trees  and  moss  and  vines 
were  fetched  inside  and  realistic  rocks  and  hills, 
mounds  and  "mountaynes"  were  used  in  the  revels 
of  the  early  days. 

Now,  if  we  run  through  Shakespeare's  staging 
of  his  Dreame,  we  shall  soon  see  how  useful  the  open 
circular  shape  of  the  old  Roman  rounds  and  the 
Tudor  bear  pits  and  bull  rings  becomes  when  such 
bits  of  hunting  pageantry  as  occurred  in  these  two 
earlier  plays  are  to  be  re-animated. 

A  livelier  realism  was  easy,  because  the  round 
walls  of  the  public  play-house  were  not  made  to 
constitute  a  shut-in  building,  but  to  set  aside  an 
open  space  of  earth  and  sky,  daylight  and  air.  It 
was,  indeed,  both  a  Greek  theatre  and  a  Roman 
arena — a  seeing-place  fit  to  do  deeds  of  sport  or 
valor  in  and  set  them  forth  before  men's  eyes  "as 
lively  acted  as  the  deeds  were  done." 

The  indoor  hall,  where  the  early  plays  mentioned 
were  acted,  and  adjoining  court  or  quadrangle, 
where  the  dogs  were  let  loose,  would  not  have  to 
be  separate  in  Shakespeare's  theatre.  Not  only  the 
boys  crowded  to  the  rear  and  sitting  in  the  windows 
could  see  the  dogs  unleashed  and  the  "crye"  after 
the  fox.  All  the  audience  could  have  play  and  hunt- 
ing scene  at  once  going  on  before  their  eyes. 
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The  Folk  Stage  was  in  harmony  with  the  usual 
mode  of  Tudor  architecture — a  great  hall  within,  a 
court  without  and  a  park  in  sight.  The  green,  rush- 
strewn  main  stage  running  forward  to  the  centre  of 
the  circular  enclosure  could  accommodate  the  most 
active  outdoor  movement,  obviously  out  of  the  house 
and  under  the  sky.  Yet  the  needed  tiring  house  of 
several  stories,  standing  tower-like,  with  a  suitable 
architectural  effect  at  the  back,  enabled  indoor  action 
inside.  It  could  fitly  present  in  the  Dreame  either 
the  exterior  or  the  interior  of  the  palace  of  Theseus. 
And  in  the  last  act,  as  we  shall  see,  both  stories — 
and  all  its  height,  perhaps — were  needed  for  action 
to  be  seen  within,  upstairs  and  down.  This  tower- 
like house,  flanked  on  either  side  with  hilly  slopes 
or  "bankes,"  and  bushy  with  the  living  green  of 
trees  and  shrubbery,  became  prominent  when  it  was 
used  in  the  action.  Disused,  the  green  outdoor  stage 
became  dominant,  and  the  tower  lost  itself  in  the 
background. 

Pope  Gregory,  you  remember,  heard  about  just 
such  living  green  of  trees  and  bushes  from  his  mis- 
sionary bishop  in  the  sixth  century  as  a  character- 
istic adornment  of  Briton  interiors  for  pagan  festival 
rites.  Such  rites  are  closely  linked  with  the  Eoman 
Floralia.  And  does  not  the  kindred  Brito-Roman 
"observance  to  May,"  paid  by  Theseus  in  The 
Dreame,  tell  us  plainly  enough  how  such  homage  to 
Flora  and  to  May — the  goddesses  of  flowers  and  of 
leaves — lasted  over  into  Shakespeare's  day  among 
the  folk? 

The  Revels  Accounts  prove  that  this  same  kind 
of  live  greenery  was  a  customary  setting  for  early 
court  plays.  And  Dr.  Forman  saw  such  works  as 
he  describes  on  Shakespeare's  stage  when  he 
went   to    see    Macbeth    and    Cymbeline    and    The 
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Winter's  Tale  during  their  first  nights  at  the 
Globe. 

Such  a  unified  setting  of  a  palace  standing  La  an 
outside  green  world,  the  folk-stage  makes  easily  for 
the  Dreame. 

The  palace  is  brought  prominently  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  audience,  to  begin  with,  for  Act  I 
by  the  opening  of  its  great  doors  and  the  emergence 
of  Theseus  and  his  train.  The  hall  interior  is  in 
view,  yet  the  retinue  is  by  no  means  confined  to  it, 
but  overflows  picturesquely  into  the  green  outdoor 
world. 

Before  Act  I  ends,  the  scene  to  follow  is  promised 
both  by  the  Quince  group  and  the  lovers.  Each 
group  is  to  meet  next  in  "the  palace  wood  beyond 
the  town. ' '  The  whole  green  foreground  of  the  main 
stage  is  then  to  dominate.  The  tiring-house,  alias 
the  palace,  is  to  lose  itself  in  the  background  by 
becoming  an  exterior. 

At  the  close  of  Act  I  the  house  doors  shut.  This 
is  Shakespeare's  usual  lifelike  sign  that  night  has 
come  and  the  act  ended.  The  building  no  longer 
looks  like  an  interior,  but  an  exterior.  One  of  Shake- 
speare's  stage  conventions  is,  by  this  plausible  effect 
of  turning  the  rear  stage  inside  in,  as  it  were,  to 
lead  the  imagination  to  a  scene  quite  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  same  building.  In  Troylus  and  Cressida, 
for  instance,  when  the  doors  are  open  you  are  inside 
Troy  with  the  Trojans.  When  the  doors  are  shut, 
you  are  on  the  other  side  outside  Troy  gates  in 
the  Greek  camp  with  the  Greeks.  The  doors  are 
then  the  city  gates.  So  here,  after  the  doors  are 
shut,  you  find  yourself  outside  the  gates  of 
Athens. 

The  palace  doors  are  now  the  city  gates.  Did  not 
the  lovers  in  Act  I  plan  to  steed  outside  the  gates  of 
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Athens  the  next  night?  And  do  you  not  know,  when 
they  appear  outside  in  Act  II,  that  they  have  done 
Bo?  These  are  the  shut  gates.  This  is  the  next 
night.  You  are  the  more  persuaded  because  the 
usual  playhouse  light,  the  globular  cresset  lamp,  is 
now  set  burning.  This  did  duty  for  the  moonlight, 
and  when  it  threw  its  rays  from  the  side  across  stage 
and  athwart  the  real  trees  and  bushes,  making  of 
them  a  dark  foil  to  receive  the  light  to  good  artistic 
and  dramatic  purpose,  what  hard  heart  wUl  not 
believe  that  the  shut  doors  looked  like  the  closed 
city  gates  of  Athens  in  a  dim  distance?  The  eye 
now  is  led  down  stage  to  the  green  rush-strewn  space 
between  the  proscenium  doors.  To  this  space  the 
imagination  is  invited  by  the  original  Folio  stage 
direction — "Enter  a  fairy  at  one  doore,  and  Robin 
Goodfellow  at  another,"  followed  in  due  season  by 
"Enter  the  King  of  Fairies  at  one  doore  with  his 
traine,  and  the  Queene  at  another  with  hers. "  Noth- 
ing so  interesting  betraying  Shakespeare's  folk 
staging  will  you  find  in  modernized  texts.  Editors 
have  edited  away  these  traces  of  the  two  forward 
doors. 

This  green  plot,  set  about  with  bush  and  briar 
and  brake  of  hawthorn,  could  stand  without  change 
throughout  the  play.  Dimly  distant  city  gate,  trees 
and  slopes  are  now  brought  to  our  attention  as 
making  up  a  pageant-like  scene.  The  slope  on  one 
side  is  a  flower  and  vine  decked  "banke"  whereon 
Titania  goes  to  sleep.  On  the  other  slope  is  the 
"Promontory"  where  Oberon  stood.  Later  it  is  the 
bank  where  Hermia  sleeps.  Fairy  Titania,  like  a 
flower  amid  the  flowers,  can  stay  there  still  asleep 
unnoticed  by  mortal  eyes.  But  Hermia  must  be 
awakened  on  the  other  slope  and,  like  the  other 
mortals,  be  made  to  flee  the  scene  before  the  home- 
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spuns  with  a  change  of  mood  can  enter  and  begin 
Act  III. 

So,  one  after  the  other,  over  the  hills  and  through 
the  grove,  the  lovers  go.  And  the  fairy  wood  seems 
empty  for  the  time  of  its  magic  when  the  third  act 
opens  and  the  Peter  Quince  company,  as  before 
agreed,  meet  at  the  solid  property  oak.  This  "oak" 
and  the  ' '  hawthorn  brake ' '  that  was  to  be  the  ' '  tiring 
house"  must  have  been  placed  at  either  side  and 
forward  near  the  ' '  green  plot "  fit  to  be  their  stage — 
of  course,  the  fore  stage.  How  credibly,  by  this  time, 
with  such  realistic  setting  so  imaginatively  handled, 
is  this  the  Palace  wood  a  mile  without  the  town? 
Yet  no  change  of  scene  has  broken  the  continuous 
pageant. 

During  the  rehearsal  scene,  the  folk-stage  bushes 
have  permitted  the  peering  out  above  them  of  Puck's 
roguish  face  while  he  flits  here  and  there.  He  can 
be  "on"  before  he  is  on,  and  "off"  while  he  is  still 
on.  Such  is  the  convenient  elasticity  of  Shake- 
speare's staging.  The  stage  directions  in  the  Folio, 
here  as  always,  reveal  the  arrangement.  Puck  comes 
on,  in  the  Folio,  via  the  grove  and  the  greenery, 
seen  of  the  audience,  unseen  of  the  actors,  twenty- 
two  lines  in  advance  of  his  standing  forth,  in  his 
Robin  Goodfellow  guise,  for  his  first  speech. 

The  others  are  then  sitting,  absorbed  in  their 
parts,  and  Quince's  back  is  turned  for  the  stage- 
business  of  tutoring  them.  Puck  has  marked  out 
Bottom  for  his  prey,  and  again  half  hidden,  is 
betraying  only  to  the  audience  who  is  the  mischievous 
author  of  the  ass  head  metamorphosis,  while  Bottom 
is  coming  out  of  the  hawthorn  brake  to  show  what 
an  ass  he  is.  Not  until  the  scared  players  scatter 
at  the  sight  of  Bottom  does  Puck  chase  across  stage 
after  them,  when,  as  the  Folio  quaintly  puts  it,  "The 
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Clownes  all  exit."  But  editors  innocent  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  folk-stage  cut  out  Puck's  first 
entrance,  put  in  an  exit,  and  having  needlessly  made 
him  go  off  before  his  time,  oblige  themselves  to  make 
him  re-enter  before  his  time  along  with  Bottom. 

Of  course  the  "brake"  Bottom  withdrew  to  till 
his  cue  came  hid  the  asshead  property  where  it  could 
be  conveniently  tied  on.  I  suspect  the  bushes  hid 
also  masks  for  Puck.  Thus  in  an  uproar  of  beast- 
magic  he  could  come  on  as  the  Robin  Goodfellow  of 
folk-lore  and  chase  off  the  Quince  group  as  hound 
and  horse  and  bear. 

The  acts  of  the  Dreame  are  marked  at  natural 
pauses  suiting  the  original  folk  staging,  yet  the  ac- 
tion is  unified  as  pageantry.  With  this  the  separate 
scene-settings  interpolated  by  editors  are  at  odds. 
To  notice  such  editorial  obliterations  of  the  dexterous 
folk-staging  planned  is  perforce  to  resent  them.  None 
do  I  resent  more  than  the  alteration  of  the  original 
stage  direction  at  the  end  of  Act  III — "They  sleepe 
all  the  Act."  That  is,  they  are  to  sleep  on  through 
the  act  division.  This  direction  marks  the  act- 
division,  but  the  dramatic  slumber  it  directs  holds 
the  action  in  suspense  and  maintains  the  pageant  like 
picture  through  the  pause.  For  lo !  the  human  group 
lies  asleep  on  one  side  against  the  slope  whUe,  with 
the  new  act  merely  marking  the  new  phase  of  the 
action  without  breaking  the  thread,  the  fairy  group 
enter  from  the  fairy  bower  on  the  other  slope. 

Thence  resounds,  according  to  the  original  direc- 
tion— "Musicke  tongs.  Rural  musicke. "  This  suits 
Bottom's  taste  and  lulls  him  to  sleep.  It  long  ago 
shocked  the  taste  of  editors  and  was  cut  out. 

When  this  tinkling  dies  away  and  the  ridiculous 
Bottom  is  put  to  sleep  by  it  he  is  thus  disposed  of 
and  disposed  symmetrically,  paired  with  the  other 
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sleeping  mortals  on  the  opposite  slope.  Titania  now 
has  a  chance  to  take  the  centre  of  the  stage  and  to 
be  disillusioned  by  Oberon.  Upon  the  approach  of 
morning,  signalized  by  the  setting  of  the  cresset 
moon,  the  fairy  group  trip  away  with  the  shadows 
of  night.  But  the  outdoor  woodland  action  has  not 
yet  reached  its  climax.  For  that  climax  we  are  to 
have  the  scene  that  so  delighted  Queen  Bess  done 
over  again  under  folk-stage  conditions  boldly 
adapted  to  make  it  tremendously  popular  with  the 
London  public,  too.  Shakespeare  is  very  deliberate 
and  careful  about  it ;  mixing  pauses  and  poetic  sug- 
gestion with  his  sport  and  uproar,  he  heightens  the 
grip  of  each  impression. 

Morning  comes  on  in  silence,  with  the  sleepers  still 
asleep.  A  point  of  dramatic  effectiveness,  a  sort  of 
sympathetic  magic  of  dreaminess  for  the  audience,  is 
intended  by  this  pause  of  sleepiness,  for  again  the 
Folio  directs  what  the  editors  again  cut  out, ' '  Sleep- 
ers lye  still."  When  the  direction  "Winde  horns" 
follows,  they  are  not  to  stir  because  it  is  still  distant 
and  a  stage  sign  of  morning  and  "hunt's  up."  It  is 
not  a  fanfare  for  a  courtly  entrance  of  Theseus  and 
his  train,  because  they  have  been,  as  Theseus  ex- 
plains, in  the  forest  "early  to  observe  the  rite  of 
May."  They  enter  from  the  wood,  coming  as  the 
first  fairies  did,  among  the  green  bushes  by  the  pro- 
scenium door  forward.  The  horns  sound  far  away, 
from  Athens  at  the  rear,  to  strike  the  ear  of  Theseus 
in  the  woods  forward  and  remind  him  of  the  hunt 
and  the  ' '  Forrester. ' '  He  sends  for  this  functionary 
twice,  surely  for  some  good  stage  reason  agreeing 
with  this  effect  of  a  distant  "hunts  up"  now  to  be 
brought  nearer.  Theseus  gives  an  order  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  forester.  He  is  to  uncouple  the  hounds 
in  the  western  valley.    Where  Theseus  stood  is  the 
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western  valley.  There  on  the  fore-stage  he  is  to  let 
the  dogs  go.  Hither  the  forester  twice  called  is  to 
come  for  this  purpose,  while  Theseus  and  Hippolyte 
are  to  go  back  up  stage  and,  as  he  says,  climb  "to  the 
Mountaines  top."  In  this  direction  they  proceed, 
as  the  dialogue  shows,  for  they  arrive  presently  at  the 
hill  slope  where  the  lovers  are  lying  asleep.  The 
length  of  time  before  Theseus  cries,  "But  soft  what 
nimphs  are  these"  indicates  the  length  of  time  it 
took  to  advance  so  far  toward  the  mountain  in  order 
to  hear  the  "musicall  confusion  of  hounds  and  echo 
in  conjunction"  while  the  forester  down  stage  is  to 
obey  the  order  "uncouple  in  the  Westerne  Valley, 
let  them  goe. ' ' 

You  will  recall  that  the  hounds  and  fox  of  the 
earlier  plays  were  let  loose  in  the  quadrangle  or 
court  outside  the  hall,  not  inside  where  the  audience 
assembled.  But  now  on  Shakespeare's  folk-stage  of 
Brito-Roman  and  bear-baiting  arena  antecedents,  the 
fore  stage  being  itself  the  court,  in  sight  though  out- 
doors, the  dogs  are  not  loosed  outside  off  stage,  but 
brought  to  the  fore-stage,  there  to  be  seen  straining 
upon  the  leash  until  let  go.  This  forester  twice 
called  for,  could  have  been  a  bearward,  carefully 
given  the  repeated  cue  so  as  to  be  exactly  ready  when 
the  uproar  of  horns  again  directed  is  to  be  the  signal 
to  loose  some  well  trained  Sackerson  to  make  his 
exit  through  the  wood  with  the  baying  dogs  pursuing. 
Neither  fox  nor  deer,  mark  you !  is  the  game  to  be 
bayed  that  Shakespeare  mentions  here,  but  the 
"Beare." 

Later  at  night  of  this  same  day  even  Theseus 
seems  to  be  remembering  its  presence  here  when  he 
says,  "In  the  night,  imagining  some  feare,  how  easie 
is  a  bush  suppos  'd  a  Beare. ' ' 

The  Folio  authorizes  two  phases  of  the  stage  busi- 
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ness,  unhappily  run  into  one  by  the  changes  of  editors 
since.  "Homes  and  they  wake,"  of  the  Folio,  indi- 
cates, first,  the  uproar  at  the  loosing  of  the  dogs  that 
wakes  the  dazed  sleepers,  and  then,  as  dogs  and  hunt 
press  out  off  stage  upon  pursuit  of  their  Sackerson,  it 
indicates  also  their  shout  there,  "Shout  within,  they 
all  start  up.''' 

Now,  the  confusion  of  the  night  and  the  love-plot 
smoothed  out,  these  Elizabethan  Greeks  "set  aside" 
their  "purpos'd"  following  of  the  hunt.  They  fol- 
low on  to  Athens  instead.  The  audience  travels  with 
them  after  the  uproar  out  of  the  woods  toward  the 
city  and  the  palace.  The  doors  are  standing 
open.  They  disappear  within.  Alone,  outside,  Bot- 
tom wakes  on  his  slope  and  comes  down,  rubbing  his 
eyes  for  his  immortal  monologue.  Quince  and  the 
rest  then  flock  out  of  what  Shakespeare  often  calls 
the  "town-end"  entrance  down  stage  along  the  out- 
side of  the  tower,  just  as  they  did  on  their  first  ap- 
pearance; their  talk  over,  they  withdraw  there  for 
the  pause  before  the  last  act  opens. 

Full  moonlight  shines  now  on  the  palace  front.  The 
scene  is  a  stately  and  brilliant  ensemble  setting  again, 
the  whole  stage  peopled  for  the  happy  final  dialogue 
and  the  "tedious  breefe  scene  of  tragicall  mirth." 
But  the  close  is  quiet.  A  remote  and  dreamy  glamor, 
the  final  fairy  touch,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  mor- 
tals, is  laid  upon  the  whole  by  the  use  of  a  distinctive 
part  of  the  folk-stage — the  several  storied  tower 
backing  the  scene.  Up  and  downstairs,  around  on 
the  walls  past  its  battlements,  in  and  out,  the  audi- 
ence now  sees  the  glimmer  of  the  tiny  tapers  of  the 
fairies  go  as  they  "take  their  gaite"  through  the 
palace,  blessing  "each  severall  chamber."  And  the 
audience  hears  the  fainter-growing  fairy  singing  lose 
itself  within  the  quenching  of  the  tapers. 
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Thus  in  A  Midsommer  Night's  Dreame  are  remote 
origins,  pagan  survivals,  folk  legend  and  folk  sport, 
with  Chaucer's  poetic  material  and  Shakespeare's 
all-solvent,  all-illuminating  genius,  fitly  fused  on 
Shakespeare's  half -indoor,  half -outdoor  tree  and 
bush  bedecked  folk  stage. 

You  might  as  well  play  Euripides  for  a  vaudeville 
stunt  as  to  play  Shakespeare  on  our  shut-in,  scene- 
broken-up,  mechanical  stage.  To  play  the  Dreame 
anywhere  outdoors,  uncentred  upon  the  interior 
scenic  effects  he  planned,  is  little  better.  To  play  it 
anywhere  or  anyhow  else  than  in  the  both  indoor 
and  outdoor  amphitheatre  he  reckoned  with  is  to 
miss  the  artistry  he  planned. 

Chaelotte  Porter. 


LORD  DUNSANY  AND  THE  MODERN 
THEATRE 

Dunsany,  the  Dramatist.    By  Edward   Hale    Bierstadt.      Little, 
Brown  &  Co.    Boston.    1917. 

Just  as  we  were  beginning  to  feel  in  this  country 
that  we  knew  a  good  deal  about  the  contemporary 
literary  drama  in  Ireland  and  had  its  range,  and  were 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  its  leaders  and  tenden- 
cies, Edward  John  Moreton  Drax  Plunkett,  eigh- 
teenth Baron  Dunsany,  appeared  on  the  scene  to 
disturb  our  critical  equilibrium  after  the  manner  of 
the  genuine  artist.  Few  Americans  had  heard  of 
Lord  Dunsany  when  in  1916  his  plays,  through  the 
productions  of  the  Portmanteau  Theatre  and  the 
Neighborhood  Playhouse,  suddenly  became  the  talk 
of  our  dramatic  world.  Usually  in  the  case  of  a 
writer  who  is  at  once  exotic  in  style  and  remote  in 
person,  the  public  has  to  be  "educated  up  to  him" 
by  sympathetic  interpreters.  Just  the  reverse  has 
happened  with  Dunsany.  The  success  came  first  and 
the  comment  afterward.  Theatre-goers  did  not  have 
to  be  told  that  The  Gods  of  the  Mountain  and  A  Night 
at  the  Inn  were  remarkable  plays.  The  task  of  the 
critic  has  been  rather  to  account  for  the  warm  recep- 
tion Dunsany 's  plays  have  been  given,  to  probe 
such  weaknesses  as  hdve  been  overlooked  in  the  first 
enthusiasm,  and  to  work  out  the  relations  of  this 
newcomer  to  the  modem  Irish  theatre  in  particular 
and  to  the  contemporary  stage  in  general. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Dunsany  vogue  a  good 
many  articles,  not  aU  of  a  critical  nature,  have  been 
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written  about  both  his  short  stories  and  his  plays. 
Mr.  Bierstadt  is  the  first  to  devote  a  whole  book  to 
a  study  of  his  art  as  a  dramatist.  By  way  of 
appendix  he  has  added  the  correspondence  between 
Dunsany  and  Stuart  Walker  of  the  Portmanteau 
Theatre  concerning  the  production  of  the  plays, 
and  this  will  prove  quite  naturally  to  many  readers 
altogether  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  volume. 
Mr.  Bierstadt  himself  gives  us  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation as  to  Dunsany 's  life  and  personality;  and 
his  discussion  of  the  plays  is  always  spirited  and 
often  suggestive.  More  than  this  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  for  the  book  as  a  whole  has  an  appearance, 
both  in  workmanship  and  in  thinking,  of  having  been 
written  in  haste,  and  leaves  the  field  still  open  for 
a  definitive  criticism  of  the  dramatic  work  Dunsany 
has  done  up  to  this  time  and  a  discriminating  esti- 
mate of  its  promise  and  significance. 

In  many  ways  (and  this  is  Mr.  Bierstadt 's  main 
contention)  Dunsany 's  plays  deserve  the  place  they 
have  won  on  the  stage  though  in  the  end  it  will 
probably  appear  that  this  is  owing  to  their  less 
striking  qualities.  All  the  talk  has  been  about  his 
strange  gods  and  stranger  geography — which  make, 
we  must  admit,  interesting  subjects  for  dinner-table 
discussion.  But  if  Dunsany 's  plays  are  able  to  hold 
the  place  they  have  won,  it  wiU  be  because  the 
author  has  an  unusual  power  to  generalize  human 
experience  without  reducing  his  characters  to  mere 
types,  because  he  is  master  of  a  supple  and  imagi- 
native prose  style  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
dramatic  dialogue,  and  because  he  can  think  out  his 
dramatic  ideas  in  the  technical  terms  of  the  modem 
stage — and  not  because  he  has  a  facility  in  sketching 
exotic  backgrounds  or  inventing  weird  theogonies. 

Why  is  it  that  the  imaginative  dramatists  of  today 
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so  often  shrink  from  our  modern  background?  Are 
they  lacking  in  intellectual  robustness  or  is  some- 
thing so  radically  wrong  with  the  life  of  our  time 
that  it  will  not  stand  the  test  of  imaginative  pro- 
jection on  the  stage?  Whatever  the  answer,  it  is 
remarkable  that  so  many  of  them  have  chosen  to 
lay  their  scenes  either  in  the  remote  past,  or  in 
some  part  of  the  world  which  has  not  yet  been 
modernized,  or  even — as  Dunsany  delights  to  do — 
in  wonderland.  In  his  desire  to  escape  from  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  present  day,  Dunsany  is 
merely  doing  as  Maeterlinck,  Claudel,  D'Annunzio, 
Hauptmann,  Schnitzler,  Phillips,  Yeats,  and  Synge 
have  all  at  one  time  or  another  done  before  him. 
Though  his  province  is  more  unreal  than  real,  it  is 
possible  to  locate  roughly  the  region  in  which  Dun- 
sany most  often  sets  his  plots  as  somewhere  in  the 
East  of  Antiquity.  For  like  many  of  our  contem- 
poraries, he  has  felt  the  spell  of  the  Orient — its 
age,  its  continuity,  its  simple  speech,  its  poetical 
mysticism.  He  is  obsessed  by  its  sonorous  names, 
upon  which  he  plays  strange  variations,  and  by  its 
picturesque  divinities,  which  he  reincarnates  for  his 
own  fantastic  purposes.  But  it  is  not  Babylon  or 
Egypt  or  India — ^it  is  a  No-man's  East  of  which  he 
writes. 

Against  this  exotic,  pseudo-Oriental  setting,  as 
free  from  detail  almost  as  a  Gordon  Craig  back- 
scene,  Dunsany  brings  on  his  characters.  And 
among  these  characters  are  several  that  go  with  the 
setting — at  least  they  are  equally  exotic  and  pseudo- 
Oriental.  Just  at  the  end  of  The  Gods  of  the  Moun- 
tain there  is  this  stage  direction :  *  *  Enter  in  single 
file  through  the  door  in  right  of  back,  a  procession 
of  seven  green  men,  even  hands  and  faces  are  green ; 
they  wear  green  stone  sandals ;  they  walk  with  knees 
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extremely  wide  apart,  as  having  sat  cross-legged 
for  centuries."  These  are  the  seven  Gods  of  the 
Mountain,  who  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  sat  cross- 
legged  for  centuries,  being  carved  out  of  jade.  In 
A  Night  at  the  Inn  the  decisive  move  in  the  des- 
perate game  is  made  by  Klesh,  a  brass  idol,  who, 
if  you  please,  comes  all  the  way  from  Bombay  to 
an  inn  eighty  miles  from  Hull  to  recover  his  one 
eye — a  ruby  the  size  of  a  small  hen's  egg — ^which 
has  been  forcibly  removed  by  a  group  of  British 
adventurers;  and  the  victory  of  King  Argimenes 
in  King  Argimenes  and  the  Unknown  Warrior  is 
due  in  part  to  the  inspiration  of  the  mysterious 
sword  and  in  part  to  the  overthrow  of  the  sinister 
lUuriel — a  divinity  Oriental  enough  in  name  and 
nature,  though  temporarily  residing  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
Bierstadt  does  not  object  to  lUuriel,  who  is  a  fixed 
divinity;  but  he  does  object  to  Klesh  and  the  Seven 
Gods  of  the  Mountain,  largely  because  of  the  prac- 
tical problem  they  present  to  the  producer.  The 
problem  is,  of  course,  a  difficult  one,  though  it  can 
hardly  be  so  difficult  for  the  modern  theatre  as  Ariel 
was  for  the  Elizabethan  playhouse.  But  if  we  grant 
the  dramatist  his  premises,  we  ought  to  be  willing 
to  accept  the  logical  consequences,  which  certainly 
necessitate  in  these  cases  the  advent  of  the  gods  in 
person. 

A  nicer  question  concerns  the  effect  that  these 
invading  deities  have  on  the  play  as  a  whole.  In 
considering  this  it  must  be  remembered  that  Lord 
Dunsany  is  not  in  the  least  dependent  upon  these 
outsiders  (as  they  are  frankly  treated)  to  create  the 
interest  of  the  plot.  Before  the  spectator  has  the 
slightest  intimation  of  their  intervention  in  The 
Gods  of  the  Mountain,  he  is  intensely  interested  in 
the  fate  of  the  attempt  of  the  seven  beggars  to 
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appear  gods  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  There  is 
ample  material  to  grip  the  imagination  in  this  issue 
of  the  impostors  against  the  worshippers.  In  A 
Night  at  an  Inn  attention  is  riveted  on  every  move 
of  the  Toff  and  his  fellow-thieves  in  their  life  and 
death  struggle  against  the  three  Priests  for  the 
possession  of  that  preposterous  ruby.  But  is  it  true, 
then,  that  just  as  one  gets  interested  in  the  human 
struggle,  some  old  stone  god  or  brass  idol  comes 
clomping  in  and  spoils  it  all?  I  think  not.  After 
all,  these  are  stage  plays,  not  short  stories,  and  the 
author  who  is  preoccupied  with  the  effort  to  lift 
them  out  of  the  class  of  merely  casual  incidents 
into  the  sphere  of  significant  experiences  is  surely 
entitled  to  this  bold  appeal  to  the  visual  imagination, 
so  long  as  he  does  not  stake  his  all  on  it,  as  a  movie- 
writer  does. 

But  more  important  than  his  fantastic  settings 
and  strange  divinities,  and  equally  distinctive,  is 
Dunsany's  tendency  to  generalize  action  and  char- 
acters— a  tendency  which  suggests  at  once  a  contrast 
to  the  popular  type  of  modern  play  which  is  packed 
with  circumstantial  evidence  and  loaded  with  mean- 
ingless so-called  realistic  detail.  As  Mr.  Bierstadt 
says,  Dunsany  starts  with  an  idea,  an  idea  embodied 
in  some  widely  known  phase  of  human  experience. 
The  episode  or  series  of  episodes  about  which  he 
builds  his  dramatic  structure,  always  keeping  its 
larger  aspects  foremost,  he  has  already  isolated  from 
the  complexity  of  modem  life  by  lifting  it  boldly 
over  into  a  world  constructed  on  arbitrarily  simple 
lines.  Of  detailed  physical  setting  his  plays  have 
little  enough;  of  social  background  they  have  prac- 
tically nothing.  This  is  at  once  a  strength  and  a 
weakness;  a  strength  in  that  the  action  stands  out 
with  striking  vividness,  a  weakness  in  that  it  never 
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attains  to  its  full  meaning.  How  much  is  lost  may 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  total  effect  with  that  in 
a  Greek  play,  where  the  generalized  action  is  seen 
against  its  rightful  social  setting. 

Beside  this  generalizing  of  his  themes  Dunsany 
conceives  his  characters  on  very  broad  lines — ^here 
again  reminding  us  of  the  Greeks.  This  is  a  point 
of  some  importance,  as  our  modern  dramatic  tech- 
nique has  carried  particularizing  and  individualizing 
of  character  to  an  extreme,  and  the  time  is  ripe  for 
a  reaction.  Dunsany 's  method  may  be  due  in  part 
to  the  limitations  of  the  one-act  play,  in  which  it 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  a  character  count  at 
all,  to  emphasize  strongly  what  is  most  fundamental 
and  at  the  same  time  most  universal.  But  whatever 
the  reason,  the  result  is  that  Dunsany 's  stage  people 
make  an  impression  upon  us  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  our  actual  understanding  of  them.  We  know 
Agmar,  and  Argimenes,  and  the  Queen  who  disposes 
of  her  enemies  as  summarily  as  Leonora  disposed 
of  the  man  who  endangered  the  health  of  her  little 
girl,  in  only  a  very  few  of  their  human  relations, 
as  Mr.  Bierstadt  points  out.  Yet  they  do  appear 
persons  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  there  is  something 
almost  heroic  about  them  —  at  least  they  have  a 
greater  dignity  than  ordinary  mortals. 

Lord  Dunsany 's  style,  for  which  Mr.  Bierstadt 
has  unbounded  enthusiasm,  is  indeed  a  most  suitable 
and  adequate  medium  for  his  unusual  content.  And 
it  is  heartening  to  know  that  if  we  cannot  have  blank 
verse,  at  least  a  highly  imaginative  literary  prose 
can  live  on  the  contemporary  stage.  We  should  not, 
I  think,  emphasize  too  greatly  its  "biblical"  quality. 
Nowadays — possibly  because  so  few  of  our  critics 
read  the  Bible — this  term  is  apt  to  be  rather  loosely 
applied  to  any  style  that  is  at  once  simple  and  dig- 
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nified,  cadeneed,  and  slightly  archaic.  If  this,  then, 
is  what  we  understand  the  term  to  mean,  the  com- 
ment may  well  stand.  But  it  should  not  convey  the 
idea  that  Dunsany  returns  to  the  rhetorical  devices, 
the  sentence  cadences,  or  the  favorite  phrases  of  the 
King  James  version.  There  is  no  parallel  in  his 
plays  to  the  impassioned  apostrophes  of  the  Psalms 
or  the  voluptuous  imagery  of  the  "Song  of  Songs 
that  is  Solomon 's. ' '  Though  his  topography  is  often 
pseudo-Oriental,  his  style  is  always  essentially 
Western. 

It  is  also  dangerous  to  press  too  closely  the  com- 
parison between  the  dialogue  of  Dunsany  and  that 
of  Maeterlinck,  as  Mr.  Bierstadt  warns  us.  True, 
in  the  lines  of  both  there  is  a  conscious  restraint — 
an  effect  which  is  heightened  in  Dunsany 's  case  by 
an  extraordinary  terseness  of  statement,  and  both 
resort  to  frequent  repetition  as  a  means  of  marking 
an  accent  or  of  keying  up  a  progression.  But  Dun- 
sany has  his  own  way  of  using  this  device,  as  will 
be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  opening  lines  of  The  Gods 
of  the  Mountain.  Three  beggars  are  discussing  the 
state  of  their  calling;  it  is  the  part  of  the  third  to 
elaborate  the  ideas  that  arise,  while  the  second  is 
merely  an  echo: 

FiBST  Beggar.     These  are  bad  days  for  beggary. 

Second  Beggar.     They  are  bad. 

Third  Beggar.  Some  evil  has  befallen  the  rich 
ones  of  this  city.  They  take  no  joy  any  longer  in 
benevolence,  but  are  become  sour  and  miserly  at 
heart.  Alas  for  them!  I  sometimes  sigh  for  them 
when  I  think  of  this. 

First.  Alas  for  them!  A  miserly  heart  must  be 
a  sore  affliction. 

Second.  A  sore  affliction  indeed,  and  bad  for  our 
calling. 
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FiKST.  They  have  been  thus  for  many  months. 
What  thing  has  befallen  them? 

Second.     Some  evil  thing. 

Third.  There  has  been  a  comet  come  near  to 
the  earth  of  late  and  the  earth  has  been  parched 
and  sultry,  so  that  the  gods  are  drowsy,  and  all  those 
things  that  are  divine  in  man,  such  as  benevolence, 
drunkenness,  extravagance,  and  song,  have  faded 
and  died  and  have  not  been  replenished  by  the  gods. 

First.     It  has  indeed  been  sultry. 

Second.    I  have  seen  the  comet  o'  nights. 

Third.     The  gods  are  drowsy. 

The  two  themes — "The  gods  are  drowsy"  and 
"These  days  are  bad  for  beggary" — come  in  again 
and  again  in  the  first  act,  and  have  the  doubled 
effect  of  unifying  it  and  dividing  it  into  periods. 
Again,  like  Maeterlinck,  Dunsany  has  the  pictorial 
gift.  Wishing  to  suggest  the  great  wealth  of  the 
two  merchants  who  are  to  be  the  test  cases  for  the 
beggars,  he  lets  this  fragment  of  their  conversation 
be  overheard: 

First  Merchant.  Therefore  we  will  send  gal- 
leons to  Ardaspes. 

Second  Merchant.  Right  to  Ardaspes  through 
the  silver  gates. 

These  two  lines  illustrate  as  well  as  any  others  the 
way  in  which  Dunsany  gets  a  maximum  of  effect 
with  a  rigid  economy  of  means.  They  afford  a  good 
example  of  what  can  be  done  with  a  place-name, 
an  image,  and  a  single  colorful  term. 

But  the  differences  between  the  dramatic  dialogue 
of  these  two  writers  are  more  important  than  the 
resemblances.  Dunsany 's  lines  are  more  vigorous 
and  at  the  same  time  more  supple.  They  shift 
readily  from  the  serious  to  the  humorous  and  back 
again,  as  we  are  likely  to  shift  in  ordinary  conver- 
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sation,  and  reflect  first  one  and  then  another  shade 
of  meaning.  The  rhythm,  therefore,  is  not  so  abnor- 
mal, and  is  better  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  stage. 
The  lines  also  move  forward  more  rapidly  than 
Maeterlinck's,  because  they  are  written  to  advance 
the  plot  rather  than  chiefly  to  evoke  atmosphere. 
They  are  more  dynamic  than  Maeterlinck's  and  less 
exquisitely  sensitive.  There  is  also  in  Dunsany's 
dialogue  a  realism  which,  though  it  is  restrained, 
is  none  the  less  deliberate.  Nothing  in  Maeterlinck 
is  at  all  like  the  talk  in  A  Night  at  an  Inn. 

Mr.  Bierstadt  devotes  an  entire  chapter  to  Dun- 
sany's philosophy,  which  is  neither  so  original  nor 
so  important  as  his  dramatic  technique.  Unlike  the 
work  of  Mr.  Yeats  and  of  many  other  so-called 
"literary"  dramatists  past  and  present,  Dunsany's 
dramas  play  better  than  they  read.  When  one  turns 
to  the  dramatist's  letters  in  the  Appendix  of  Mr. 
Bierstadt 's  volume  one  finds  out  why  this  is  so — 
Dunsany  keeps  the  stage  before  him  as  he  works 
and  thinks  out  his  material  in  its  terms,  even  to 
the  proper  accent  of  minor  lines.  In  particular,  in 
his  handling  of  opening  scenes,  notably  in  The  Gods 
of  the  Mountain;  in  his  use  of  dramatic  contrasts, 
as  in  the  two  parts  of  the  Golden  Doom  plot,  one 
concerning  the  affairs  of  children — the  other  'the 
affairs  of  empire ;  and  in  his  management  of  dramatic 
surprise,  as  in  the  terrible  recoil  of  Argimenes  in 
King  Argimenes  and  the  Unknown  Warrior — one 
of  the  most  electric  moments  in  any  modern  play — 
he  has  much  from  a  technical  standpoint  to  teach 
the  commercial  playwright. 

An  interesting  point  that  is  missed  by  Mr.  Bier- 
stadt is  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  Dunsany's  plays 
to  the  new  staging.  This  is  due  to  the  simplicity 
of  his  backgrounds  and  the  importance  of  the  few 
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stage  properties  which  he  admits.  Dunsany's  plays 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  lavishness  of  our 
theatre  trust  productions  or  to  the  loving  if  dis- 
tracting detail  with  which  Mr.  Belasco  is  wont  to 
clutter  his.  His  city  walls  and  glittering  gates  and 
palaces  under  the  Nile  belong  to  the  new  art  of  the 
theatre  popularized  by  Reinhardt.  And  as  his  back- 
grounds must  be  treated  broadly,  so  his  properties 
must  be  made  vivid,  unforgettable.  For  they  are 
something  more  than  symbols ;  they  objectify  impor- 
tant ideas  and  emotional  values  inherent  in  the  play. 
There  is  that  ruby  the  size  of  a  small  hen's-egg  which 
the  Toff  puts  on  the  table  beside  him  in  A  Night  at 
an  Inn.  It  is  an  object  of  admiration,  of  veneration, 
of  desire.  Quietly  it  lies  there  in  full  view  while 
the  bloody  struggle  for  its  possession  goes  on  all 
around  it.  Contrast  the  part  played  by  the  ruby  in 
this  play  with  the  conventional  casket  of  jewels  in 
a  well-made  play  of  the  period  of  Scribe — say  A 
Celebrated  Case — in  which  the  casket  might  be  any 
casket  of  any  jewels — it  is  merely  something  worth 
stealing  and  its  only  association  is  with  the  identity 
of  a  certain  character  which  is  established  in  the 
end  through  its  agency.  When  the  play  is  over,  the 
casket  is  nothing  more  to  the  spectator  than  a  link 
in  a  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence.  The  ruby  of 
the  Toff,  the  sword  of  the  Unknown  Warrior,  and 
the  King's  crown  in  The  Golden  Doom  are  theatrical 
properties  of  a  different  order.  They  indicate  that 
the  dramatist  actually  thinks,  not  only  in  the 
abstract,  but  in  the  concrete  terms  of  the  stage. 

Mr.  Bierstadt  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  relations 
between  Lord  Dunsany  and  the  Irish  theatre  move- 
ment chiefly  as  embodied  in  Mr.  Yeats.  Although 
these  relations  have  always  been  casual,  and  though 
Dunsany  has  remained  a  figure  apart  in  his  dramatic 
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world,  it  is  not  fair  to  assume  that  lie  is  wholly 
unrelated  to  the  little  group  of  dramatists  who  have 
created  an  international  interest  in  Irish  drama. 
There  is  an  insistent  note  of  lyricism  running 
through  all  his  work,  a  wilful  aloofness  from  the 
mechanistic  aspects  of  life,  and  a  feeling  for  its 
ever-present  wonders,  which  ally  him  with  Yeats, 
unlike  as  the  two  men  are  in  other  respects.  In 
his  use  of  the  grotesque,  in  his  imaginative  realism, 
and  in  his  ability  to  handle  a  large  theme  in  the 
smallest  dramatic  compass,  Dunsany  betrays  kinship 
with  Synge.  In  one  respect  only  is  Dunsany  related 
to  both  Yeats  and  Synge — that  is,  in  the  essential 
independence  and  originality  of  his  art. 

Probably,  for  various  reasons,  Dunsany 's  influence 
will  be  felt  more  strongly  in  America  than  elsewhere. 
Our  playwrights  certainly  have  much  to  learn  from 
him  technically  after  all  his  weaknesses  have  been 
counted  out.  But  the  theatre-goers  will  probably 
be  the  greatest  gainers :  the  Dunsany  productions 
have  already  taught  them  that  plays  need  not  be 
machine-made  or  photographic  to  give  them  a 
thrill — that  they  may  be  true  and  imaginative  and 
still  dramatic.  Helen  McAfee. 
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MAX  EHEMANN 

HE  author  of  David  and  Bathsheba,  Max 
Ehrmann,  suffered  the  usual  trials  and 
tribulations  of  the  young  writer  before 
he  really  arrived.  He,  however,  went  on 
his  way  disregarding  the  lack  of  appre- 
ciation which  is  the  common  lot  and  often 
the  undoing  of  the  writer  who  is  serving 
his  novitiate.  Whatever  disappointment  he  may  have 
felt  at  least  he  did  not  express  in  his  writings. 

Mr.  Ehrmann  was  graduated  from  De  Pauw  Uni- 
versity in  1893.  He  was  then  twenty-one  years  old. 
What  his  philosophizing,  his  happiness,  his  suffering 
and  his  viewpoint  of  life  were  during  and  preceding 
his  college  days,  he  alone  knows.  One  judges  from  his 
poems  to  follow  that  the  years  were  full  of  restless- 
ness. Booth  Tarkington  has  told  in  a  measure  of  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  the  late  'teens,  those  years  when 
a  boy  who  thinks — and  many,  doubtless,  who  do  not — 
feels  that  he  is  "  misunderstood ; ' '  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  usually  is. 

The  musings  and  meditations  of  Mr.  Ehrmann  led 
him  to  take  up  the  study  of  philosophy  during  the 
years  immediately  following  his  graduation  from  De 
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Pauw.  While  he  was  studying  law,  he  also  worked 
under  Professors  Boyce,  Palmer  and  Miinsterberg  at 
Harvard.  The  year  that  Max  Ehrmann  finished  his 
Harvard  courses  his  first  book  was  published.  This 
was  in  1898;  and  the  volume,  a  collection  of  prose 
stories  and  sketches,  was  called  A  Farrago.  He  re- 
turned this  same  year  to  his  home  in  Terre  Haute  and 
took  up  the  practice  of  law,  which  he  continued  for 
several  years.  When  he  was  twenty-six  years  old, 
already  locally  well  known  as  a  thinker  and  reformer 
in  public  questions,  Mr.  Ehrmann  was  asked  to  be 
candidate  for  state  senator,  a  doubtful  honor  which 
he  declined. 

During  these  years  he  was  giving  much  of  his  time 
to  writing,  his  inclination  fostered,  no  doubt,  by  his 
Cambridge  associations.  Mr.  Ehrmann's  first  pub- 
lished novel.  The  Mystery  of  Madeleine  Le  Blanc,  ap- 
peared in  1900.  His  next,  and  up  to  the  present  the 
last  novel  written  by  him,  was  entitled  A  Fearsome 
Riddle,  and  came  out  the  following  year.  Nothing 
more  was  published  after  that  until  1905,  when  he 
brought  forth  a  poem  in  blank  verse.  Breaking  Home 
Ties,  suggested  by  the  familiar  Hovenden  picture  of 
the  same  title.  With  this  Mr.  Ehrmann  had  his  first 
real  success ;  now  after  twelve  years,  there  is  still  a 
demand  for  the  book.  However,  as  yet  he  had  created 
no  work  of  real  significance. 

A  Prayer,  published  in  1906,  gave  him  genuine 
popular  fame.  The  inspiration  for  this  was  very 
likely  found  in  the  well-known  prayer  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson;  but  as  Mr.  Ehrmann's  Prayer  has  had  a 
much  greater  circulation  than  the  one  written  by  R. 
L.  S.,  and  as  it  is  quite  as  beautiful,  it  merits  consid- 
eration. More  than  a  million  copies  of  A  Prayer  have 
been  sold. 

"Excepting  the  Lord's  Prayer,  no  prayer  ever 
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published  in  the  English  language  has  been  so  widely 
circulated  as  A  Prayer,  written  by  the  poet  play- 
wright, Max  Ehrmann.  It  has  been  printed  in  every 
conceivable  form,  in  copies  numbering  into  the  mil- 
lions. It  has  been  inserted  into  the  Congressional 
Record  at  Washington.  It  has  been  often  translated 
and  set  to  music.  It  has  been  stolen  from  public 
buildings,  pirated,  modified  and  plagiarized,  found 
on  the  bodies  of  suicides,  the  last  solace  of  condemned 
criminals,  the  daily  lesson  of  millions  of  school  chil- 
dren, the  cherished  possession  alike  of  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue millionaires  and  the  Bowery  poor  of  many  great 
cities.  Thousands  of  persons  who  never  go  inside 
a  church  read  and  love  it.  It  is  the  prayer  universal 
because  work  is  its  creed  and  love  its  religion. 

"Nearly  a  score  of  years  ago  Max  Ehrmann,  the 
poet  playwright,  lay  ill  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
where  he  had  gone  to  get  well  or  to  die.  There  are 
persons  at  Columbia  who  still  remember  Max  Ehr- 
mann venturing  slowly  forth  from  his  hotel  once  or 
twice  a  week,  well  wrapped  up  and  leaning  heavily 
on  a  cane.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  written  some  years 
later,  the  poet  told  how  he  came  to  write  A  Prayer. 
'  One  sleepless  night  it  seemed  I  was  in  and  out  of  my 
bed  more  than  usual.  I  had  so  little  strength  in  those 
days.  I  remember  only  a  few  things  about  that  night, 
one  that  it  was  dark  and  damp,  and  another,  that  I 
could  hear  the  faint  music  of  a  dance  across  the  street 
from  my  room.  It  seemed  to  me  that  all  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  world  crept  into  my  soul.  I  grew  bitter. 
Bitterness  in  a  man  only  half  alive  is  certainly  no 
edifying  thing.  And  it  is  likewise  a  very  dangerous 
thing.  Somewhat  in  this  state  of  mind,  as  I  remem- 
ber, for  my  own  relief,  I  arose  from  my  bed  that 
damp,  dark  night,  far  from  home,  in  a  strange  and 
friendless  country,  and  wrote  A  Prayer.    Dear  me ! 
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as  I  remember,  I  had  written  little  pieces  of  prose 
like  this  all  my  life,  and  most  of  them  had  gone  where 
this  one  went,  into  the  waste  basket.'  " 


A  PRAYER 

' '  Let  me  do  my  work  each  day ;  and  if  the  darkened  hours 
of  despair  overcome  me,  may  I  not  forget  the  strength  that 
comforted  me  in  the  desolation  of  other  times.  May  I  still 
remember  the  bright  hours  that  found  me  walking  over  the 
silent  hills  of  my  childhood,  or  dreaming  on  the  margin  of  the 
quiet  river,  when  a  light  glowed  within  me,  and  I  promised 
my  early  God  to  have  courage  amid  the  tempests  of  the  chang- 
ing years.  Spare  me  from  bitterness  and  from  the  sharp 
passions  of  unguarded  moments.  May  I  not  forget  that  pov- 
erty and  riches  are  of  the  spirit.  Though  the  world  know  me 
not,  may  my  thoughts  and  actions  be  such  as  shall  keep  me 
friendly  with  myself.  Lift  my  eyes  from  the  earth,  and  let 
me  not  forget  the  uses  of  the  stars.  Forbid  that  I  should 
judge  others  lest  I  condemn  myself.  Let  me  not  follow  the 
clamor  of  the  world,  but  walk  calmly  in  my  path.  Give  me 
a  few  friends  who  wiU  love  me  for  what  I  am ;  and  keep  ever 
burning  before  my  vagrant  steps  the  kindly  light  of  hope. 
And  though  age  and  infirmity  overtake  me,  and  I  come  not 
within  sight  of  the  castle  of  my  dreams,  teach  me  still  to  be 
thankful  for  life,  and  for  time 's  olden  memories  that  are  good 
and  sweet;  and  may  the  evening's  twilight  find  me  gentle 

stai." 


Ehrmann's  first  drama,  The  Wife  of  Marobius, 
was  published  in  1911,  a  one-act  play  that  treats  with 
great  beauty  the  theme  of  the  wife  who  loves  beauty 
of  soul  and  the  husband  who  loves  beauty  of  body.  It 
is  a  drama  of  psychology  and  sex  finely  done,  a  play 
which  has  received  more  deserved  admiration  in  Eng- 
land than  here  at  home.  With  the  little  theatres  con- 
stantly crying  for  new  material  of  beauty,  it  is 
strange  that  this  exquisitely  chiseled  play  has  never 
been  produced.    Three  qualities  are  marked  in  this 
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early  drama — a  fine  and  sure  sense  of  technique,  a 
subtle  understanding  of  the  feminine  mind,  remind- 
ing one  a  little  of  Fiona  Macleod,  and  a  noble  feeling 
for  beauty  at  once  sensuous  and  moral.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  pre-ehristian  days  in  Rome,  and  one  is  car- 
ried back  to  that  period  as  completely  as  he  is  in  the 
dramatization  Mr.  Ehrmann  later  made  of  the  story 
of  Christ. 

He  has  called  this  Jesus,  A  Passion  Play.  As  in 
The  Wife  of  Marobius,  there  is  fine  sense  of  atmos- 
phere. The  New  Testament  is  drama  which  was  well 
handled  by  those  who  wrote  it.  The  attempts  to  make 
it  more  dramatic  have  never  been  wholly  successful. 
Maeterlinck  in  Mary  Magdalene;  Paul  Heyse  in 
Maria  von  Magdala,  and  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine 
of  Russia  in  his  King  of  the  Jews  have  retold  the 
familiar  episodes  of  the  life  of  Jesus  as  if  each  felt 
that  he  was  improving  on  the  original.  Maurice 
Browne,  who  wrote  another  version  called  The  King 
of  the  Jews,  and  Charles  Rann  Kennedy  in  The  Ter- 
rible Meek  attempted  by  introducing  cockney  dialect 
to  make  realistically  dramatic  the  simply  written 
drama  as  set  forth  by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John. 
The  results  were  interesting,  but  not  wholly  satisfy- 
ing, for  while  the  immediate  dramatic  effect  was 
striking,  the  later  final  impression  was  weakened. 
Symbol,  especially  religious  symbol  of  the  long  ago, 
needs  the  chaste  atmosphere  of  the  remote  if  it  is  to 
give  its  spiritual  message  unclouded.  Mr.  Ehrmann 
has  been  somewhat  more  successful  in  retaining  the 
feeling  of  the  period  than  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
but  his  play  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  money  changers 
in  the  Temple,  and  the  Magdalene  is  not  his  best 
work.  One  feels  the  author's  sincerity,  his  earnest 
effort  to  revitalize  the  Christ  story  in  terms,  not  of 
conventional  belief,  but  of  simple  human  tragedy  and 
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simple  human  faith  which  looks  through  the  tragedy 
for  the  old  heart  belief  and  the  old  heart  inspiration, 
now  to  so  many  lost  in  the  religious  brocade  of  doc- 
trine. Yet  even  Mr.  Ehrmann  loses  his  technique 
through  the  meshes  of  the  Bible  material  and,  in 
spite  of  many  telling  scenes,  fails  to  give  the  simple 
totality  and  nobility  of  the  original. 

His  finest  achievement  up  to  the  present  is  his  play 
David  and  Bathsheba.  In  this  he  has  as  in  Jesus 
written  in  the  spirit  and  vernacular  of  the  time,  and 
the  result  is  a  lyric  play  almost  as  lovely  as  its  in- 
spiration. 

One  achievement  of  this  latest  play  is  the  language, 
not  an  archaic  imitation,  but  a  living  speech,  breath- 
ing the  spirit  of  Hebraic  days  in  all  its  vivid  oriental 
beauty,  yet  never  losing  the  flexibility  of  real  speech, 
varied  from  character  to  character,  and  maintaining 
at  the  same  time  a  beauty  of  imagery  and  diction 
which  the  followers  of  free  verse  forms  may  study  to 
advantage.  Mr.  Ehrmann  is  a  rare  combination  of 
high  moral  purpose,  sound  health,  and  great  sensi- 
tiveness to  sensuous  beauty.  In  David  and  Bathsheba 
this  alignment  finds  peculiarly  harmonious  material. 
At  unity  with  his  subject  matter  the  author  is  free  to 
give  himself  over  to  its  effective  expression.  The  re- 
sult is  a  drama  of  a  technique  remarkable  in  poetic  or 
oriental  drama,  a  drama  which,  in  spite  of  the  cumber- 
ing associations  of  its  story,  contains  the  humor  and 
tragedy  of  life  and  produces  a  single  impression  of 
ever  mounting  passion  and  spiritual  power. 

Throughout  the  retelling  of  this  old  story  he  has 
portrayed  the  people  who  figured  in  it  with  a  vivid- 
ness unusual  in  verse-drama,  and  with  a  remarkably 
emotional  as  well  as  intellectual  understanding  of  the 
period. 
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As  a  playwright,  as  a  philosopher,  and  as  a  poet 
Mr.  Ehrmann's  work  suggests  "Year's  at  the 
spring,"  because  the  spark  within  tells  him  that 
"God's  in  his  Heaven,  All's  right  with  the  world." 
This  element  in  his  work  has  given  it  an  appeal  to  a 
wide  public  usually  not  addicted  to  literature  of  a 
type  as  worthwhile  as  that  which  this  author  pre- 
sents. Coupled  with  this  quality,  perhaps  necessarily 
for  one  of  his  mettle,  is  a  persistent  note  of  fine 
friendliness,  of  pervading  humanness.  With  such  a 
basis  it  is  small  wonder  that  he  is  an  altruist,  a  be- 
liever in  idealistic  politics,  in  the  speedy  coming  of 
a  rich  brotherhood  among  the  world  peoples  who  in 
our  present  crisis  promise  so  little  to  such  a  con- 
summation. A  prose  poem  representing  a  portion 
of  this  attitude  is  interesting  as  a  partial  revelation 
of  the  author : 

"Love  some  one — in  God's  name  love  some  one — 
for  this  is  the  bread  of  the  inner  life,  without  which 
a  part  of  you  wiU  starve  and  die ;  and  though  you  feel 
you  must  be  stem,  even  hard,  in  your  life  of  affairs, 
make  for  yourself  at  least  a  little  corner,  somewhere 
in  the  great  world,  where  you  may  unbosom  and  be 
kind." 

Vandebvooet  Sloan. 


DAVID  AND  BATHSHEBA 


By 

Max  Ehrmann 


Persons  in  the  Play 

David,  King  of  Israel. 

Bathsheba,  wife  of  Uriah. 

Uriah,  a  soldier. 

Nathan,  a  prophet. 

HusHAi,  an  adviser  of  David. 

Maacah,  ■ 

Abigail, 

Michal, 

Ahinoam, 

Abital, 

Haggith, 

Eglah, 

Telmah, 

Merbah, 

Judith,    . 

And  others 


-Wives  of  David. 
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ACT  I 

[The  scene  is  the  roof  of  the  palace  of  David.  To 
the  left  protrudes  part  of  a  tent.  It  is  screened 
by  long  curtains  of  coarsely  woven  camel's  hair. 
To  the  right,  at  the  back,  is  the  landing  of  a  stair- 
way which  is  built  on  the  outside  of  the  palace. 
To  the  right,  at  the  front,  a  little  elevated  from  the 
floor,  stands  a  gold  garnished  throne  of  cypress 
wood.  Across  the  back  is  a  balustrade  and  a  bal- 
ustrade seat.  Here  and  there  hang  bronze  lamps. 
Bear  and  leopard  skins  lie  over  the  floor.  In  the 
distance  are  the  hills  of  Moab.  It  is  the  middle  of 
a  spring  afternoon. 

A  number  of  women,  wives  of  David,  enter  from  the 
stairway. 

MiCHAL.     How  wonderful  are  the  hills  of  Moab ! 

Haggith.  They  are  like  a  giant  king  lying  asleep 
on  his  side. 

Abital.  Like  a  giant  king  wrapped  in  a  robe  of 
silver  and  emerald. 

MicHAL.  Wrapped  in  a  thin  mist  of  sapphire,  like 
a  sapphire  King  David  gave  me  when  we  were  young 
and  loved.     Now  I  am  old,  it  is  autumn. 

Haggith.  Nay,  it  is  springtime.  The  world  is 
green  and  sunlit. 

Abigail.    It  wearies  me  to  climb  stairs. 

Maacah.    It  is  not  good  to  be  fat. 

Abigail.  Each  of  the  wives  of  King  Hiram,  the 
King  of  Tyre,  weighs  more  than  thrice  the  weight  of 
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a  yearling  sheep.  He  will  not  have  a  thin  wife.  He 
has  four  wives  and  six  maiden  slaves.  My  son  has 
told  me. 

Maacah.  It  is  dreadful  to  be  the  wife  of  a  man 
who  hath  but  ten  women. 

Abigail.    The  King  is  still  pleased  with  me. 

Maacah.  He  has  not  sent  for  you  since  last  barley 
harvest.  It  was  to  command  you  to  eat  less — was 
it  not! 

Michal..  He  has  not  spoken  to  me  since  that  day 
the  Ark  was  brought  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom, 
the  Gittite.  I  chid  him  for  dancing  disrobed  before 
the  people,  like  a  vain  feUow.  These  seven  years 
I  have  waited  and  withered. 

Telmah.    Poor  Michal! 

Ahinoam.  He  has  not  so  much  as  touched  my 
hand  since  he  overcame  the  Jebusites.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  years  that  is. 

Eglah.    You  are  an  old  woman. 

Ahinoam.  [To  Eglah.]  When  you  came  into  the 
King's  house  you  were  like  unripe  fruit,  like  unripe 
summerfruit,  plucked  while  it  is  still  green  and  has 
a  bitter  taste.  You  were  like  Telmah,  Merbah,  and 
Judith,  children  wives. 

Judith.    I  am  not  a  child. 

Mkebah.    I  am  a  woman. 

Ahinoam.  Perhaps  it  is  all  good.  A  King  know- 
eth  what  he  doth.  Let  younger  women  bring  forth 
strong  sons  and  beautiful  daughters. 

Haggith.  You  all  know  the  King  has  sent  for  me 
thrice  within  this  new  moon. 

Eglah.  You  have  told  us  several  times.  You 
only  mingled  wines  for  him — did  you  not?  I  never 
have  heard  the  King  speak  tenderly  to  you. 

Telmah.    He  sends  for  me  continually. 
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Merbah.  And  for  me.  He  has  said  that  I  shall 
have  ostrich  feathers. 

JxiDiTH.  He  sends  for  me  also.  He  has  promised 
me  an  ape  for  my  tent. 

Maacah.    Young,  unfinished  things ! . . . 

Tblmah.     O  ! . . . 

Abigail.  Merbah  has  many  bones  in  her  body. 
They  stick  out.  I  have  almost  no  bones.  I  cannot 
see  any.    How  can  a  man  caress  and  kiss  a  bone! 

Abital.  It  soon  will  be  the  cool  of  day.  But  the 
King  may  not  come  upon  the  roof  today. 

Maacah.  He  is  sleeping  below.  It  is  still  very 
warm. 

Haggith.  He  may  tell  us  that  he  is  going  to  the 
siege  at  Rabbah. 

Merbah.     0, 1  hope  he  will  not  go  1 

Judith.     No,  no,  he  must  not  go ! 

Telmah.    It  is  very  dangerous 

Ahinoam.     Silly  young  wives, If  you  had  seen 

him  go  and  come  as  often  as  I  have, I  have  washed 

the  blood  from  his  sword  many  times. 

Merbah.  You  are  old  and  withered.  We  are 
young  and  blooming.  It  is  springtime,  and  the  nights 
are  moonlit. 

Abital.  Perhaps  he  has  sent  for  us  to  hear  a 
new  psalm. 

Maacah.  I  think  he  has  gifts  for  us,  perhaps 
rubies  and  pearls  from  Syria.  It  is  said  that  he  took 
from  King  Hadadezer  a  bracelet  of  gold  set  like  a 
coiling  snake  with  green  beryl.  My  father,  King 
Tahnai,  told  me,  when  I  was  a  girl  in  my  father's 
court  at  Geshur,  that  King  Hadadezer  had  such  a 
bracelet. 

Ahinoam.  It  is  likely  he  has  sent  for  us  to  tell 
us  of  a  new  young  wife. 

Telmah.     0  that  would  be  dreadful! 
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Merbah.     It  would  be  terrible! 

Judith.    I  should  not  want  to  live 

Ahinoam.  Be  quiet,  children.  I  do  not  know 
why  he  has  sent  for  us. 

Telmah.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  called  me 
his  pomegranate,  and  chucked  me  thus,  and  said  that 
ere  long  he  would  fetch  me  peacock  feathers.  I  al- 
ready have  ostrich  feathers.  I  do  not  care  for  an 
ape. 

MiCHAi,.  We  had  a  peacock  once  in  my  father's 
house  at  Hebron.  King  Saul,  my  father,  killed  it 
because  it  made  such  an  ugly  noise  every  time  he 
came  near.    It  was  a  bad  omen. 

Eglah.  It  is  dreadful  to  kill  a  peacock.  The 
Lord  has  forbidden  it. 

Maacah.  The  Lord  has  not  said  anything  about 
peacocks. 

Eglah.    I  am  sure  he  has  forbidden  it. 

Maacah.  We  killed  several  of  them  at  my  father 's 
court  in  Geshur. 

Eglah.  The  Geshurites  do  not  worship  the  Lord 
of  Israel.  The  Geshurites  dye  their  nails  and  the 
palms  of  their  hands  and  the  soles  of  their  feet  with 
the  juice  of  the  henna  plant.  The  Geshurites  have 
no  god. 

Maacah.  They  do  not  dye  themselves  any  more 
than  other  women  do.  They  have  several  gods.  They 
worship  the  gods  of  Syria.  But  I  have  heard  my 
father.  King  Talmai,  say  several  times  that  the  Lord 
of  Israel  did  not  forbid  the  killing  of  peacocks.  My 
father,  King  Talmai,  had  two  large  peacock  fans  with 
which  he  was  fanned  continually  when  he  sat  on  his 
throne  to  receive  guests.  My  father  had  so  many 
peacocks  that  he  had  to  kill  some  of  them,  they  made 
so  much  noise.  But  he  did  not  regard  the  noise  as  a 
bad  omen. 
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Eglah.  You  tell  us  very  often  that  you  are  the 
daughter  of  a  king.  Were  you  got  from  a  queen  or  a 
slave? 

Maacah.  You  know  well  my  mother  was  a  queen. 
I  have  been  told  that  your  father  was  a  weaver  of 
goat  hair. 

Eglah.  The  Geshurites  eat  swine  meat — do  they 
not? 

Maacah.  You  were  treading  a  wine  press  when 
the  King  became  enamored  of  you. 

Eglah.    Thou  liest ! 

Maacah.  It  is  not  a  new  thing  for  a  daughter  of 
the  grape  to  trip  into  a  man's  household  when  he 
is  careless  during  the  days  of  new  wine. 

[Nathan  and  Hushai  enter  from  the  stairway.] 

Nathan.  Are  these  the  queens  of  King  David,  the 
Chosen  of  the  Lord !  [Maacah  and  Eglah  endeavor 
to  speak.]  Be  silent!  You  are  quarreling  like 
drunken  women. 

Ahinoam.  The  Prophet  of  the  Lord  hath  a  sour 
look, 

Nathan.  There  is  bad  news.  From  the  walls  of 
Rabbah  the  Ammonites  slay  the  men  of  Israel. 

Ahinoam.  In  old  days  the  King  went  forth.  He 
was  always  with  his  Mighty  Men.  He  does  not  seem 
to  care  for  them  any  longer. 

Haggith.  His  Zobahite  slave  has  told  me  that 
the  King  sleeps  much. 

Abigail.  I  think  it  is  good  to  sleep  very  much. 
He  is  asleep  now.  Still  it  is  a  balmy  day, — one  feels 
like  sleeping. 

Nathan.     The  Lord  has  made  the  night  for  sleep. 

Meebah.  Yesterday,  at  cool  of  evening,  Judith 
and  I  ate  meat  with  him.   He  was  very  merry.   I  wore 
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all  my  jewels,  and  I  made  them  to  glisten  in  his  eyes, 
I  had  on  me  much  cassia  mingled  with  aloes. 

Judith.  I  filled  his  cup  many  times.  I  let  down 
my  hair.  He  said  beautiful  things  to  us.  But  noth- 
ing came  of  it.    He  fell  asleep  on  his  cushion. 

Mekbah.     He  ate  more  than  both  of  us. 

Abigail.  Should  not  a  king  eat  more  than  two 
grasshoppers!  It  is  pleasant  to  eat.  In  fact  I  do 
not  know  anything  quite  so  agreeable — unless  it  is 
sleeping. 

Ahinoam.     At  Hebron  he  was  slender. 

MicHAL.    He  was  light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe. 

Judith.  I  do  not  know  what  he  was  at  Hebron; 
but  now  he  is  altogether  lovely. 

Mebbah.  He  is  lovelier  than  the  stars  which  the 
Lord  makes  with  his  fingers  on  a  summer  night. 

Nathan.  I  fear  the  Lord  will  hide  his  face  from 
him. 

Michal.  0  if  he  would  but  once  more  let  me  sit 
by  him  in  the  night!  I  have  made  his  sword  to 
tremble.  Time  was  he  would  have  slain  the  world 
for  me. 

Abital,.  Nathan,  tell  him  the  Lord  is  angered  be- 
cause he  does  not  go  forth  and  lead  his  soldiers  to 
victory. 

Nathan.  I  cannot  tell  him  that.  I  do  not  know 
the  Lord  is  angered.    But  I  fear  he  is  angered. 

Judith.  Prophet,  your  voice  is  dreadful.  It 
makes  me  afraid. 

Maacah.  I  will  speak  to  him.  He  will  listen  to 
me.  Behind  the  waUs  of  Kabbah  the  Ammonites 
have  hidden  their  treasure  of  gold  and  jewels 

Telmah.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  more 
jewels.  Perhaps  he  could  bring  me  peacock  feathers 
if  he  pulled   down  the  walls   of  the  Ammonites. 
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Hushai,  do  you  think  King  Hanun  hath  a  peacock 
in  his  court  at  Rabbah  ? 

[David  enters  from  the  tent.   The  women  prostrate 
themselves.] 

David.  Nathan,  what  are  all  these  women  doing 
here?    I  did  not  send  for  any  new  women.     [To  the 

women.]     Stand  up.     Ah!  Merbah  and  Judith, 

Haggith I  see,  my  wives. 

Ahinoam.     Sire,  you  sent  for  us. 

David.     I ! 

Ahinoam.    You  sent  for  us  to  come  upon  the  roof. 

David.  Ah!  so  I  did,  Ahinoam,  thou  wife  of  my 
boyhood.  [He  seats  himself  on  the  throne.]  The 
sun  in  the  springtime  is  like  a  blow  upon  the  head, 
it  makes  one  sleepy.  I  have  never  had  a  blow  on  the 
head.  But  men  I  have  struck  on  the  head  always 
looked  as  if  they  were  sleepy. 

Nathan.  Sire,  a  messenger  has  come  from  Eab- 
bah 

David.  I  will  not  hear  any  messenger  now.  No, 
not  yet.  I  will  talk  a  little  to  my  wives.  I  have  sent 
for  them.  But  I  have  forgotten  why  I  have  sent  for 
them.    Hushai,  why  have  I  sent  for  them? 

Hushai.     I  do  not  know.  Sire. 

David.    What,  you  do  not  know! 

Maacah.  Perhaps  it  was  to  tell  us  of  the  slaying 
of  the  Syrians,  and  of  King  Hadadezer, 

David.     I  already  have  told  you  that. 

Maacah.  And  of  the  gold  and  jewels  that  the 
Lord's  Chosen  One  took  from  King  Hadadezer. 

David.  No,  it  was  not  that,  fair  daughter  of  Tal- 
mai.  You  think  of  nothing  but  gold  and  jewels.  I 
remember  very  pleasantly  the  day  I  took  you  from 
Geshur.  Truly  you  are  a  King's  daughter.  You 
think  only  of  costly  things.    You  have  brought  me 
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my  beloved  son  Absalom.  How  is  the  boy?  [All 
the  wives  begin  to  chatter  to  the  King  of  their  chil- 
dren.] But  no  matter,  not  now!  Be  quiet!  We 
will  talk  of  children  some  other  time. 

Merbah.  Sire,  you  sent  for  us  that  we  might  look 
upon  you  and  be  content.  It  is  springtime,  and  we 
women  are  restless  in  springtime. 

David.  Sweet  Merbah!  Truly  you  were  a  gift 
of  the  Lord.  Your  voice  is  soft.  It  is  like  a  dove's 
voice.  Come  here.  You  always  smell  of  aloes  and 
cassia.  I  never  look  upon  you  but  I  think  of  beauti- 
ful things.  When  I  took  you  into  my  household  I  did 
a  very  good  thing. 

Abigail.  Sire,  I  know  you  did  not  send  for  us  to 
take  meat  with  you.    It  is  too  early  for  that. 

David.  Fat  woman,  I  will  have  your  allotment 
of  food  increased  beginning  with  tomorrow.  Hushai, 
tell  my  steward  I  have  said  that  my  wife  Abigail  shall 
have  an  extra  fatted  fowl  every  second  day  and  a  skin 
of  wine  as  often  as  she  asks,  [To  Abigail.]  I  cannot 
believe  that  you  are  the  same  woman  I  saw  skipping, 
like  a  young  hind,  over  the  meadows  of  Carmel. 

Abigail.     I  am  the  same,  Sire. 

David.  Some  day  you  will  burst.  But  no  matter, 
you  shall  have  as  much  as  you  like  to  eat  as  long  as 
I  live.  Ah !  Haggith,  I  had  not  noticed  you  till  now. 
Will  you  never  grow  older! 

Haggith.     Not  as  long  as  you  love  me.  Sire. 

David.  Of  all  my  wives  and  maiden  slaves  you 
have  the  darkest  color.  Surely  Egypt  sticketh  some- 
where under  your  skin. 

Haggith.    I  still  please  you.  Sire? 

David.  Indeed  you  are  good  to  look  upon  — .  But 
not  now,  no,  not  now. 

Haggith.  Shall  I  mingle  some  wines  for  you, 
Sire? 
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David.    I  will  not  drink  any  wine  today. 

Nathak.     Sire,  messengers  from  Rabbah 

David.  Be  quiet,  Nathan !  Can  you  not  see  that 
I  am  talking  to  my  wives !  I  will  not  hear  anything 
unpleasant  today.  I  am  in  good  humor.  The  Lord 
hath  sent  me  a  pleasant  day.  I  have  invited  my  wives 
upon  the  roof  to  be  with  me — my  old  wives,  who 
have  been  with  me  in  troubled  days ;  and  my  young 
wives,  sweet  Judith,  Merbah,  and  Tehnah,  who  have 
made  me  young  again.  But  in  fact  I  am  old.  I  am 
not  young  at  all. 

Merbah.  Sire,  every  evening  I  sit  in  my  tent  and 
wait  for  one  of  your  slaves  to  come  for  me. 

Ahinoam.    Young,  impatient  woman, 

David.  Ahinoam,  be  silent  and  live  in  memory. 
Old  women  may  think  as  much  as  they  like.  I  do  not 
object  to  that.    But  they  should  not  say  very  much. 

I  have  neglected  all  of  you.    I  am  a  tree  that 

has  been  standing  many  seasons.  I  put  forth 
leaves,  but  I  give  no  fruit.  I  have  lost  my  heat.  I 
am  withered  hyssop  pulled  down  from  a  wall. 

Haggith.  Nay,  Sire,  thou  art  a  fig  tree  full  of 
figs. 

Judith.    A  young  roebuck  in  the  wilderness. 

Telmah.     Thou  art  a  very  peacock.  Sire. 

David.  Lovely  wives!  The  hairs  of  your  heads 
are  wet  with  perfume.  Upon  your  garments  you 
have  dripped  aloes  and  cassia  and  myrrh,  like  the 
dew  of  Hermon  that  comes  down  upon  the  mountains 
of  Zion.  You  smell  like  fields  of  scarlet  lilies  wet 
with  dew,  like  camphire  blossoms  of  En-gedi  in  the 
early  morning — my  doves  with  silver  breasts  and 
wings  of  yellow  gold 

Meebah.     0  Sire,  you  are  making  a  psalm  to  us  I 

Eglah.     Nathan,  write  it  down.    He  is  making  a 
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psalm  to  us.  We  are  ' '  like  camphire  blossoms  of  En- 
gedi  in  the  early  morning." 

Abigail.  Nathan,  write  quickly,  "Doves  with  sil- 
ver breasts  and  wings  of — "  What  were  the  wings 
of.  Sire? 

David.  Wings,  fat  woman?  I  said  nothing  of 
wings. 

Judith.     "Wings  of  yellow  gold,"  Sire. 

DA\aD.    Ah,  yes,  so  I  did !  "  wings  of  yellow  gold. ' ' 

Abigail.  I  never  saw  a  dove  with  wings  of  that 
color.  But  it  does  not  matter.  It  is  a  beautiful 
psalm. 

Abital.  It  is  wonderful  to  be  loved  as  we  are 
loved. 

Telmah.  Sire,  often  in  the  cool  of  evening  I 
would  dance  for  thee  and  beat  the  timbrel. 

David.  When  you  dance  with  your  ostrich  feath- 
ers upon  your  head  you  are  like  a  wind  that  is  whirl- 
ing, like  a  wind  that  has  caught  up  silver  leaves. 

Telmah.    Ah,  but  to  see  me  dance  with  peacock 

feathers  upon  my  head ! Sire,  thinkest  thou  King 

Hanun  hath  a  peacock  in  his  court  at  Kabbah? 

David.  The  Lord  curse  Rabbah!  My  servant 
Joab  will  crush  the  walls  of  Rabbah. 

Maacah.  Sire,  it  is  said  that  the  wives  of  King 
Hanun  are  so  heavily  laden  with  precious  stones  and 
garments  of  wrought  gold  that  it  wearies  them  to 
walk  much. 

Eglad.  My  son  has  told  me  that  people  say  there 
is  more  gold  in  Rabbah  than  can  be  borne  upon  the 
back  of  an  ass. 

Nathan.  King  Hanun  has  enough  pearls  to  fill 
the  palm  of  a  man's  hand.  He  has  a  ruby  as  large 
as  a  camel's  eye,  and  a  piece  of  topaz  shaped  like  an 
ass's  ear.     The  gold  crown  of  Moloch  at  Rabbah 
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weighs  more  than  a  hundred  pounds.  It  is  set  with 
jewels;  but  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  jewels  they 
are. 

David.  My  servant  Joab  will  break  the  teeth  of 
the  men  of  Eabbah.  He  will  beat  the  women  with 
iron  bars.  I  will  send  him  word  that  I  desire  him 
to  do  this.  He  will  bring  their  gold  and  precious 
stones  as  a  treasure  to  the  Lord. 

Nathan.  Joab  cannot  do  this  thing.  His  men  are 
afraid.  But  they  would  follow  thee  though  the  Am- 
monites from  their  wall  threw  stones  and  arrows  as 
thick  as  rain. 

David.  We  will  not  talk  any  more  of  the  war.  We 
will  talk  of  pleasant  things.  We  were  talking  of 
dancing — were  we  not?  I  have  my  wives  here  by 
me.  I  have  invited  them  upon  the  roof.  It  is  spring- 
time. Bid  a  slave  bring  a  censer.  Burn  a  little 
myrrh.    Hushai,  where  are  my  musicians? 

Htjshai.     Below,  Sire. 

David.    Bid  them  touch  the  harps. 

[Hushai  goes  off.  A  slave  brings  a  censer  and  lights 

it.] 

Nathax.  Sire,  wiU  you  listen  to  a  message  from 
Rabbah  how  things  have  gone  against  us? 

Maacah.  The  treasures  of  the  Ammonites  are 
wonderful. 

David.  Do  you  all  urge  me  to  strap  my  sword  upon 
me  and  go  to  Rabbah? 

Judith.    No,  no !    Thou  wilt  stay  with  us. 

Mebbah.    It  is  dangerous  to  go. 

Haggith.    I  am  sure  Joab  is  doing  very  well. 

Abigail.     Still  the  Ammonites  are  very  rich. 

Abital,  Indeed  they  are  very  rich.  They  are 
robbers  and  thieves. 
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[Harp  music  is  heard.] 

David.  Listen  to  me,  Prophet,  and  the  women 
among  you  who  think  of  nothing  but  gifts.  I  have 
chosen  to  stay  at  home.  I  have  done  many  things 
for  Israel.  But  you  do  not  remember  what  I  have 
done  for  Israel.  You  remember  nothing  except  what 
you  have  had  to  eat  and  to  drink  and  what  gifts  I 
have  made  you.  I  have  clothed  Israel  in  scarlet  and 
hung  gold  upon  her  mantle.  I  have  wet  the  shores 
of  the  Great  Sea  with  the  blood  of  the  Philistines, 
worshipers  of  lascivious  pleasure  gods.  I  have 
hated  them  with  a  perfect  hate.   I  have  brought  home 

their  gold  and  their  women — have  I  not? Answer 

me,  some  one! — have  I  not? 

HusHAi.    You  have  done  this  thing.  Sire. 

David.  Do  you  remember  what  I  did  to  the  Moab- 
ites,  they  that  feed  their  children  to  a  hungry  god 
when  they  are  in  trouble,  and  to  the  Amalekites,  cow- 
ards and  thieves,  with  leprosy  bald  heads?  I  made 
them  to  push  their  faces  seven  times  into  the  dust, 
and,  with  gifts  in  their  hands,  crawl  up  to  me  upon 

their   stomachs   to   be    slain Nathan,    are   you 

listening  to  me? 

Nathan.     I  am  listening,  Sire. 

David.  Have  you  set  all  that  down  in  the  history 
of  me? 

Nathajt.    I  have  set  it  down. 

David.  I  made  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Salt  red 
with  blood.  I  made  them  as  red  as  the  rocks  of  the 
hills  of  Edom  with  the  blood  of  the  young  men  of 
Edom,  they  that  wash  the  heads  of  their  babies  in 
goat's  blood  as  a  ceremony  to  an  Arabian  god  that 
is  dead.  Have  I  not  done  that.  Prophet?  Have  you 
set  that  down  in  your  book  of  me,  Nathan? 

Nathan.    I  have  not  omitted  anything. 
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David.  In  Syria  I  killed  man  and  horse.  I  brought 
home  more  gold  and  brass  from  Syria  than  was  in 
all  Israel  in  the  days  of  Saul.  Have  I  ever  come 
back  to  you  empty-handed? 

Several  of  the  Women.     Never,  never,  Sire ! 

David.  The  Benjaminites  tried  to  conquer  this 
city  and  failed.  I  conquered  it.  I  have  brought  here 
metal  workers  of  Egypt,  and  wood  and  stone  work- 
ers, and  weavers  and  dyers.  I  have  brought  here 
singing  men  and  singing  women.  And  for  queens  I, 
a  shepherd  in  my  boyhood,  have  brought  here  the 
daughters  of  kings. 

Maacah.    You  have  done  well.  Sire. 

David.  I  have  built  here  a  house  fit  for  the  Anoint- 
ed of  the  Lord.  The  timber  of  this  house  came  all 
the  way  from  Lebanon.  King  Hiram  sent  it  to  me. 
King  Hiram  is  my  friend.  Last  year  I  sent  him 
three  beautiful  maidens  as  a  gift  to  his  court. 
[Arising  from  the  throne,  he  walks  to  the  balustrade 
and  looks  over  the  city.]  Look  upon  these  houses 
and  tents.  0  Zion,  thou  pearl  set  on  a  hill,  live  for- 
ever ! Yonder  is  the  tower  of  my  soldiers.    It  is 

as  lovely  as  the  throat  of  a  maiden.  In  days  of  peace 
you  all  have  seen  it  hung  with  shields.  When  the  sun 
comes  forth  like  a  bridegroom  out  of  his  chamber 
and  shines  upon  it,  it  is  like  the  ivory  throat  of  a 
maiden  twined  about  with  pearls  and  rubies  threaded 
on  a  cord  of  gold.  [He  stares  suddenly  down  over 
the  balustrade.]  What  woman  is  that  yonder  wash- 
ing herself? 

Nathan.    I  do  not  know. 

David.    Hushai? 

HusHAi.    I  do  not  know  who  she  is,  Sire. 

David.  I  never  saw  a  woman  so  perfectly  made. 
See  how  playful  she  is  with  the  water,  like  a  young 
swan. 
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Abital.     Sire,  tell  us  more  of  the  wonderful  things 
you  have  done  for  Israel. 
Nathan.    Does  this  maiden  please  you,  Sire? 
David.    Her  beauty  vexes  me. 

[Some  of  the  women  look  over  the  balustrade.] 

Mekbah.  Sire,  you  are  wonderful  when  you  speak 
of  what  you  have  done  for  Israel.  Will  you  not  tell 
us  more? 

Eglah.  It  does  not  interest  me  to  look  upon  a 
naked  woman. 

Ahinoam.  She  is  but  a  child,  admiring  herself 
during  her  bath. 

David.  She  is  not  a  child.  Why  do  you  say  she 
is  a  child?  She  is  like  summer  fruit  when  it  is  mid- 
summer. She  is  like  dripping  honey.  Not  for  a  long 
time  has  a  woman's  beauty  vexed  me  thus  suddenly. 
I  will  speak  to  her.  I  will  not  talk  of  war  any  more. 
I  will  talk  only  of  lovely  things  today.    I  will  call 

her  to  come  upon  the  roof .    [Calling.]    Hal-loo! 

She  does  not  hear  me.    [Calling.]    Hal-loo! 

Nathan.  Do  not  call  again.  Sire.  I  will  go  be- 
low and  find  out  whose  daughter  she  is.  Perhaps  the 
Lord  has  sent  her  as  a  gift  to  his  Anointed.  Ah,  Sire, 
with  a  new  wife,  perhaps  ere  long  you  again  will 
strap  your  sword  about  you ! 

David.  Go  quickly.  I  am  impatient  to  have  this 
maiden  bow  down  before  me.  I  am  impatient  to 
look  upon  her  closely. 

[Nathan  hastens  off.] 

Maacah.  She  is  "like  the  deaf  adder  that  stopped 
her  ear,  and  will  not  barken  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer " 

David.  Do  you  mock  me  with  one  of  my  psalms ! 
Be  quiet.    You  are  tiresome. 
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Mekbah.    Has  she  not  a  very  small  nose? 

Judith.  Her  limbs  are  ugly.  They  are  like  the 
limbs  of  a  bittern  wading  in  the  mud. 

Eglah.  The  bittern  is  a  horrid  bird.  I  once  saw 
one  wading  in  the  mud  on  the  shores  of  the  pool  of 
Heshbon. 

Judith.  Sire,  you  have  told  me  that  my  limbs  are 
beautiful. 

David.    Be  satisfied  if  I  have  told  you  that. 

Haggith.  See  how  tangled  is  her  hair.  It  hangs 
about  her  like  the  hair  that  a  camel  sheds  in  the 
spring. 

Telmah.  Sire,  a  moment  since  you  were  speaking 
of  the  tower 

David.  Her  hair  is  full  of  little  waves,  like  a  pool 
that  is  ruffled  by  water  poured  from  an  urn.  I  would 
touch  her  hair.    I  am  sure  I  shall  touch  her  hair. 

Merbah.  Her  hair  is  thick,  Sire ;  but  it  is  coarse 
— is  it  not? — very  like  the  tail  of  an  ass. 

David.  [To  Mekbah.]  Stand  away  from  me. 
You  smell  perpetually  of  cassia.    I  dislike  cassia. 

Judith.  My  hair  is  longer.  Will  you  not  look  at 
my  hair,  Sire?  You  are  fond  of  my  hair.  You  have 
told  me  many  times.  [She  lets  dotvn  her  hair.]  Look, 
Sire. 

David.     You  are  pitiful.    Put  up  your  hair.    Your 

hair  is  ugly I  will  not  wait  any  longer.    Hushai, 

fetch  me  this  maiden. 

Hushai.     Fetch  her  now,  in  the  daytime,  Sire ! 

David.  Go.  Say  that  the  King  desires  her  to  come 
to  him  upon  the  roof.  Say  that  the  King  has  a  gift 
for  her.  Do  not  forget  to  say  that.  Hushai,  I  do 
not  command  her.  I  invite  her  to  be  my  guest — do 
you  understand? — ^my  guest  upon  the  roof.  Speak 
gently,  Hushai.     One  cannot  speak  roughly  to  a 
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maiden  so  tender.  I  will  not  allow  any  one  to  speak 
roughly  to  her.  Say  that  the  King  would  merely 
speak  with  her  upon  the  roof.  Say  that  the  King 
is  waiting 

[HtTSHAi  hastens  off.] 

Eglah.  Will  you  give  her  a  gift!  What  will  you 
give  her? 

Telmah.  How  beautiful  is  the  King's  tower! 
What  year  did  you  build  the  tower,  Sire? 

David.  When  I  watched  sheep  on  the  meadows  of 
Bethlehem  I  dreamed  of  this  maiden.  I  am  sure  it 
is  she  I  dreamed  of  many  times  when  the  flocks 
rested  from  grazing  at  the  heat  of  noon.  Her  body 
is  like  ripe  wheat.  It  is  white  yellow.  It  is  like  very 
pale  gold.    Her  cheeks  are  like  scarlet  lilies 

Haggith.  Her  body  is  white,  like  ivory,  like  the 
flesh  of  a  dead  person — is  it  not? 

David.  See  how  she  bends  about.  She  is  like  a 
lily  touched  by  a  soft  wind. 

Maacah.  She  is  very  active.  She  is  like  a  pet  ape 
we  had  at  my  father's  court  at  Geshur. 

Abigail.  I  could  bend  about  that  way  when  I  was 
younger.    I  cannot  do  it  now. 

David.  I  am  sure  the  Lord  is  pleased  with  me. 
He  hath  sent  this  beautiful  maiden  into  the  world  for 
me.  I  will  have  my  Prophet  Nathan  question  the 
Lord  if  it  is  true  that  he  hath  sent  her  into  the  world 
for  me  because  he  is  pleased  with  me. 

Telmah.  Sire,  I  will  get  my  ostrich  feathers,  and 
take  off  my  sandals  and  my  outer  garment,  and  dance 
for  thee  yonder  in  the  tent.  Thou  wilt  be  pleased 
to  see  me  dance  yonder  in  the  tent.  I  will  dance  for 
thee  as  never  before,  wildly  and  passionately.  Wilt 
thou  let  me  dance  for  thee  yonder  in  the  tent,  Siret 
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David.  Now  she  is  tossing  perfume  upon  herself. 
I  am  sorry  she  is  doing  that.  I  am  sure  no  perfume 
is  as  fragrant  as  is  herself.  She  is  as  agile  as  a 
young  hind.  See  how  gently  she  strokes  herself  with 
her  hand,  as  a  young  hind  strokes  herself  with  her 
tongue,  to  make  herself  beautiful. 

Abital.  Sire,  shall  we  not  call  to  her  and  tell  her 
to  draw  her  curtains? 

David.    I  will  not  allow  any  one  to  call  to  her. 

[A  slave  woman  enters.] 

Ahinoam.     Sire,  thy  Zobahite  slave 

The  Zobahite  Slave.  Thy  Prophet  hath  sent  me 
here  because  I  clean  the  roof  daily. 

David.  Come  here.  What  woman  is  that  yonder 
washing  herself? 

The  Zobahite  Slave.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  seen 
her  washing  herself  several  times.  But  I  do  not 
know  who  she  is. 

Eglah.  Ah,  Sire,  do  you  hear!  This  is  not  the 
first  time  she  has  washed  herself  thus  publicly. 

Maacah.  It  is  likely  she  hopes  a  man  will  be- 
come enamored  of  her.  It  is  likely  she  desires  a  hus- 
band. 

Haggith.  Perhaps  she  has  a  husband.  Perhaps 
he  has  not  been  at  home  for  a  long  time. 

Eglah.  Perhaps  she  thinks  he  will  not  come  back 
to  her. 

David.  Silence!  You  are  evil  women.  You  are 
like  garments  that  are  moth-eaten.  How  you  all 
weary  me !  I  see  now  that  you  have  always  wearied 
me.  If  I  were  cruel  instead  of  gentle,  I  should  have 
you  all  whipped.  But  I  am  gentle  today.  0  I  am 
very  gentle!    When  I  look  upon  this  maiden  I  am 
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surpassing  gentle, — I  could  not  do  a  cruel  thing. 
See  how  innocently  she  toys  with  herself.    She  does 

not  know  that  I  am  waiting  for  her Now  she  is 

putting  on  her  garment,  and  all  her  loveliness  is 
hidden. 

Ahinoam.     Hushai  is  talking  to  her. 

David.  I  feel  once  more  the  pleasure  of  a  young 
man  who  has  no  wife  and  looks  upon  a  maiden  for 
the  first  time  to  take  her. 

Maacah.  You  have  many  wives  and  maiden  slaves 
and  scores  of  sons  and  daughters  got  on  them.  Sire, 
your  yellow  hair  is  now  touched  with  silver. 

Haggith.  They  are  parleying  a  long  time.  I 
think  she  will  not  come. 

David.  In  truth  I  have  many  wives.  I  have  too 
many  wives.  For  example,  I  took  you  to  buy  your 
father 's  friendship.  I  feared  the  Geshurites  in  those 
days. 

Judith.     See,  she  is  taking  off  her  garment. 

Haggith.    Ah !    Sire,  she  will  not  come. 

David.  But  she  is  putting  on  another,  one  of  pale 
blue  mist,  like  the  mist  on  Moab. 

Abigail.  It  is  indeed  very  thin.  It  scarcely  hides 
her. 

David.  Around  her  head  she  twines  a  cord  of 
jewels. 

Eglah.     Stones,  very  likely. 

David.    Is  she  not  tossing  over  herself  an  outer 

garment  ? I  knew  she  would  come  to  me.    The 

Lord  sent  her  into  the  world  to  come  to  me 

Abital.     She  does  not  wear  a  veil. 

Haggith.     She  is  brazen. 

Eglah.  She  is  following  Hushai  as  if  she  were 
a  queen. 

Judith.  Let  us  leave  the  roof.  Sire,  will  you  let 
us  go  before  she  comes?     I  wish  to  go  home  and 
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mingle  ashes  with  my  hair — the  hair  which  often  in 
the  night  you  stroked  with  your  hands  and  said  was 
beautiful.  But  it  is  no  longer  beautiful,  Sire. 
Oh! 

David.     Stop  whining. 

Judith.  I  will  tangle  it  so  that  it  cannot  be  un- 
tangled.   I  will  pull  it  out. 

David.     If  you  do  that  I  will  have  you  whipped. 

Judith.    Oh! Oh! 

Ahinoam.  Be  quiet.  He  loves  you.  A  king  will 
not  whip  a  woman  he  does  not  love. 

Telmah.  She  walks  heavily.  I  am  sure  she  can- 
not dance.  Sire,  I  too  wish  to  go.  I  do  not  feel  very 
well. 

Mebbah.  Sire,  never  again  will  I  put  cassia  upon 
myself,  nor  into  my  perfume  bag.  0  I  am  very  sorry 
I  displeased  thee !  When  I  go  home  I  will  wash  off 
the  cassia.  I  will  put  on  a  dress  of  sackcloth.  I  will 
weep. 

Haggith.  Now  that  she  is  nearer  I  can  see  that 
her  face  is  white  like  the  face  of  a  dead  person. 

Ahinoam.     Foolish    young    women  I A    king 

knows  what  he  does.  Truly  she  is  beautiful.  She  is 
modest.  She  is  like  a  lamb.  She  comes  to  her 
shepherd. 

David.  [Seating  himself  upon  the  throne.]  That 
is  very  well  spoken,  Ahinoam.  I  give  all  of  you  per- 
mission to  go.  If  any  of  you  are  restless,  eat,  drink, 
or  help  your  slaves  with  their  work.  If  any  of  you 
are  troubled,  put  ashes  upon  your  heads,  dress  in 
sackcloth,  rend  your  garments,  pray,  do  anything  you 
like.  I  called  you  upon  the  roof  to  give  me  pleasure. 
But  you  have  wearied  me.  Go  down  to  your  houses 
at  once.  It  is  never  a  good  thing  to  have  many 
women  together 


I 
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{After  prostrating  themselves,  they  go  down  the 
stairs  at  the  right.  The  young  wives  are  sobbing 
a  little;  and  the  older  ones  are  sad,  sullen,  or  indif- 
ferent.  Nathan  re-enters.] 

Nathan.    Her  name  is  Bathslieba 

David.    Yes,  yes,  her  name  is, go  on. 

Nathan.     She  is  the  wife  of  one  Uriah,  a  Hittite. 

David.  She  has  a  husband !  I  am  sorry.  0  I  am 
very  sorry!  We  will  not  speak  of  her  again.  Go, 
Nathan.  My  wives  have  wearied  me.  I  wish  to  be 
alone. 

Nathan.  Her  husband  is  one  of  thy  soldiers  fight- 
ing under  Joab  at  Rabbah. 

David.  "We  will  speak  of  other  things.  Go  to  your 
house  and  write  in  your  history  of  me.  I  wish  you 
to  omit  nothing.  I  wish  you  to  insert  the  number 
of  Syrians  I  killed  on  the  day  I  smote  Shobach.  You 
have  not  set  that  down  yet.  Ah,  it  was  a  great  day, 
Nathan !  Tomorrow  you  may  read  to  me  what  you 
write  today.  Tomorrow  I  will  hear  also  the  message 
from  Rabbah.    Go,  I  wish  to  be  alone. 

[Nathan  goes  down  the  stairs  at  right.  Presently 
Bathsheba  steps  into  the  opening  of  the  tent  at 
left.] 

David.  Come  here.  [She  enters  a  little  way  and 
prostrates  herself.]  That  is  enough.  Stand  up.  Do 
not  have  any  fear.  I  have  sent  for  you  to  be  my 
guest.  [-4s  she  arises  her  outer  garment  falls  to  her 
feet.  She  stoops  to  pick  it  up.]  Let  it  lie.  I  wish 
to  look  at  you.  Inside  your  dress  you  shine  like  day- 
break, like  day  breaking  through  the  mist  of  yonder 
Moab  hills.  Have  you  slaves  that  wrought  the  fine 
needlework  upon  your  dress? 
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Bathsheba.  I  have  two  women  slaves;  but  my 
fingers  are  more  cunning  than  theirs. 

David.  These  jewels  that  twine  about  your 
head? 

Bathsheba.  They  are  but  beads.  My  hus- 
band   

David.  [Interrupting.]  Do  not  speak  of  him — 
not  now.  Speak  of  yourself.  I  am  the  Shepherd  of 
Israel.  You  are  one  of  my  sheep.  Do  you  under- 
stand?   You  are  one  of  my  sheep.    I  have  sent  for 

you.    Come  here.    Do  not  be  afraid Do  you  not 

wish  to  be  my  guest? 

Bathsheba.    Yes,  yes! Once  I  was  told  in  a 

dream  I  should  some  day  be  a  guest  in  thy  house. 

David.  Ah!  you  had  a  dream  like  that.  I  have 
tossed  a  good  deal  upon  my  couch  of  late  and  I  have 
dreamed  some.  But  no  matter.  Sit  down,  Bathsheba. 
TeU  me  how  you  spend  your  days. 

Bathsheba.  [Sits  upon  the  couch.]  This  morn- 
ing my  slaves  cleaned  wheat  and  I  helped  them  to 
make  raisin  cakes. 

David.  Have  you  ever  danced  with  the  dancing 
maidens  at  Mahanaim? 

Bathsheba.    No,  Sire. 

David.  It  is  strange  I  have  not  looked  upon  you 
before.  But  one  does  not  look  on  a  bush  till  it 
blooms. 

Bathsheba.  I  have  looked  upon  thee  all  my  life, 
the  first  time  when  I  was  a  child. 

David.  Tell  me  of  the  first  time,  when  you  were 
a  child. 

Bathsheba.  It  was  in  the  season  of  green  figs  in 
the  time  of  the  new  moon.  A  pillar  as  of  smoke  arose 
from  the  direction  of  the  wilderness.  It  came  nearer 
and  nearer.  All  the  people  were  afraid.  Soon  com- 
ing out  of  the  smoke  I  saw  thee  and  thy  soldiers, 
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bringing  cattle  and  heathen  images,  and  women  and 
men  slaves.  Many  persons  cried  out,  "Surely  the 
Lord  liveth,  and  David  is  his  Chosen  One!"  I 
trembled 

David.  On  that  day  I  came  home  from  slaying 
the  Philistines  at  Gazer.  I  returned  by  the  way  of 
the  wilderness.  I  remember  the  day  very  well.  Why 
did  you  tremble? 

Bathsheba.  Thy  face  was  like  the  sun.  I  thought 
thou  wast  the  Lord  himself 

Daved.  Bathsheba,  your  voice  is  soft  like  a  dove's 
voice.    Is  it  always  thus? 

Bathsheba.    I  do  not  know  if  it  is  always  thus. 

David.  It  is  like  a  dove 's  voice  calling  in  the  night 
when  one  is  restless  and  cannot  sleep,  when  one  de- 
sires something  yet  cannot  tell  what  it  is  that  one 

desires Stand  up,  Bathsheba.    I  wish  to  look  at 

you.  [She  stands.]  You  are  slender  like  the  pabn 
trees  beside  the  waters  in  my  gardens  at  Baal-hazor. 
You  are  lithe  like  the  young  hinds  that  wade  into  the 
water  and  feed  on  the  lilies  of  the  waters  of  Sharon. 
"When  I  was  a  shepherd  and  lay  in  the  shade  on  the 
meadow  of  Bethlehem  while  the  sheep  rested  from 
grazing  at  the  heat  of  noon,  I  often  saw  the  face  of 
a  woman  in  a  vision.  Come  here,  Bathsheba.  Let 
me  look  upon  you  closely. 

Bathsheba.  [Coming  a  little  nearer.]  0  how 
beautiful  yonder  yellow  shields ! 

David.  They  are  hammered  gold.  They  were  car- 
ried by  the  bodyguards  of  Hadadezer.    I  slew  the 

bodyguards  of  Hadadezer  and  took  their  shields 

Come  here,  Bathsheba. 

Bathsheba.  0  yonder  wonderful  pillars  that  hold 
up  the  tent ! 

David.  They  were  made  from  bronze  I  took  from 
the  kingdom  of  Zobah,  the  kingdom  of  Hadadezer. 
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Come  here,  Bathsheba.     [She  comes  a  little 

nearer.]  The  perfume  of  your  body  is  like  the  vapor 
of  a  cumiing  wine.  The  perfume  of  your  garments 
cannot  quench  it.  If  a  man  loveth  a  woman,  he  lov- 
eth  the  odor  of  her.  If  he  loveth  her  not,  he  hateth 
the  odor  of  her,  though  she  be  as  fragrant  as  the 
clusters  of  little  yellow  henna  flowers  that  bloom  in 
the  spice  beds  in  the  gardens  of  En-gedi.  Your  gar- 
ments smell  of  aloes  and  myrrh.  But  you  give  forth 
the  fragrance  of  a  summer  night  when  one  is  young. 
It  makes  me  dream.  It  is  like  the  wine  from  my 
Baal-hamon  vineyard.  It  makes  one  dream,  yet  it 
does  not  make  one  sleepy.  Wilt  thou  have  of  this 
wine,  Bathsheba? 

Bathsheba.     I  do  not  care  for  any  wine,  Sire. 

David.  It  is  bloodred,  the  color  of  the  rubies  in 
this  bracelet.  Come  here  and  look  at  the  color  of 
these  rubies.     [He  takes  a  bracelet  from  his  arm.] 

Bathsheba.     It  is  wonderful. 

David.  This  bracelet  came  from  Egypt.  The 
Egyptians  have  cunning  fingers. 

Bathsheba.     It  is  wonderful. 

David.    I  give  thee  this  bracelet Wilt  thou 

have  a  little  of  the  wine  that  is  the  color  of  the  rubies 
in  this  bracelet,  Bathsheba? 

Bathsheba.  Thou  giveth  this  to  me !  0  how  can 
I  displease  thee  in  anything!  If  thou  sayest,  I  will 
drink  of  this  wine.  Sire. 

David.  [Calling.]  Wine,  fetch  wine!  [A  slave 
appears.]  Fetch  red  wine.  There  is  a  jar  in  the 
tent,  is  there  not? 

Bathsheba.  These  rubies  sparkle  as  if  they  were 
alive.    I  never  before  have  had  a  ruby  in  my  hand. 

David.  They  are  like  stars  the  Lord  has  dipped 
in  blood.    They  are  like  stars  hung  up  in  the  night 
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with  blood  dripping  from  them.  [Wine  is  brought.] 
Drink,  Bathsheba.  I  am  already  as  one  who  has 
had  wine.  I  have  looked  on  thee.  [Bathsheba 
drinks.]  Your  beauty  has  made  me  young  again. 
The  earth  swoons  of  love.    It  hath  a  lovesick  smell. 

Bathsheba.  Such  pleasant  drink  I  never  had 
before  in  all  my  life. 

David.  Your  hair  is  as  black  as  the  wings  of  the 
eagles  that  fly  upon  the  peaks  of  Mount  Hermon.  It 
is  finer  than  the  threads  that  Arabian  weavers  weave 
into  veils  for  my  daughters.  Come  close  to  me, 
Bathsheba.  I  will  stroke  your  hair.  [He  draws  her 
toward  him.]  Your  hair  has  a  sweeter  fragrance 
than  the  slender  column  of  silver  smoke  from  yonder 
censer  of  myrrh. 

Bathsheba.  I  am  but  a  Hittite  woman.  Thou 
hast  daughters  of  kings  among  thy  wives. 

Davh).  I  will  not  think  of  them.  I  will  think 
only  of  you.  Your  lips  are  as  red  as  the  wine  in 
yonder  jar.  [He  kisses  her.]  The  breath  of  your 
little  mouth  is  sweet.  It  is  like  spring.  It  is  like 
the  smell  of  apple  blossoms  and  sweeter  than  honey 
— the  honey  that  is  as  yellow  as  gold,  the  honey  that 
the  bees  gather  from  the  blue  mandrake  flowers  that 
spread  over  the  ground  in  my  gardens  at  Hebron. 
Have  you  never  seen  my  gardens  at  Hebron? 

Bathsheba.     No,  Sire. 

David.  I  will  show  them  to  you  sometime.  Come 
close.  Your  face  is  warm.  It  is  like  the  face  of  a 
bride  when  the  bridegroom  cometh.  Your  eyes  are 
black.  They  are  like  the  waters  of  Kidron  in  the 
night.  Your  shoulders  droop  a  little,  like  lilies  heavy 
with  dew  when  it  is  dawn.  Bathsheba,  your  beauty 
vexes  me.  I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  that  I  have 
not  looked  upon  you  till  now. 

Bathsheba.     All  my  life  have  I  looked  upon  thee. 
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The  day  thou  didst  hring  the  Ark  into  the  city  from 
the  house  of  Obed-edom,  the  Gittite,  .  .  . 

David.     Do  you  remember  that  day! 

Bathsheba.  I  was  a  child.  I  saw  thee  offer  sac- 
rifice and  drink  much  wine  and  give  wine  to  all  the 
men  and  women.  I  heard  thee  sing  above  the  song 
of  all  the  people.  I  saw  thee  take  off  thy  king's  robe 
of  woven  gold.  I  saw  thee  dance  wildly  in  the  midst 
of  the  dancing  women. 

David.    Ah,  you  saw  me  dance  that  day ! 

Bathsheba.  I  saw  thy  hair  tossing  about  thy 
head,  and  thy  bare  legs  leaping  and  dancing. 

David.    Do  you  remember  all  that? 

Bathsheba.  I  was  a  child.  Till  then  I  had  looked 
in  wonder  only  upon  the  sky  and  upon  Moab.  That 
day  thou  gavest  me  to  know  that  I  was  a  woman.  I 
ran  home.  I  prayed  the  Lord — 0, 1  will  not  tell  what 
I  prayed  the  Lord!  .  .  . 

David.    What  did  you  pray  the  Lord,  Bathsheba? 

Bathsheba.     O,  do  not  ask  me ! 

David.    What  did  you  pray  the  Lord,  Bathsheba? 

Bathsheba.  I  prayed  the  Lord — I  prayed  the 
Lord  that  one  day  I  might  be  chosen  a  woman  in  thy 
house.  Each  day  I  prayed  the  Lord  that  he  would 
make  me  beautiful,  that  one  day  I  might  lay  my 
treasure  at  thy  feet,  the  treasure  that  the  Lord  giveth 
a  woman  when  she  is  young.  Men  of  thy  household 
have  stopped  their  chariots  to  look  upon  me.  But 
thou  wouldst  never  look  upon  me. 

David.    I  look  upon  you  now.    You  are  a  flame  of 
myrrh  in  an  ivory  censer.    I  will  quench  you  but  to 
stir  you  up  again.    Come  into  the  tent  with  me,  Bath 
sheba. 

Bathsheba.  0, 1  am  sure  a  king  may  not  mingle 
his  pleasure!  .  .  . 
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David.  Come,  thou  wandering  fragrance  of  a 
spice  garden,  thou  beautiful  woman. 

Bathsheba.     Sire,  I  have  a  husband.  .  .  . 

David.  Let  us  not  speak  of  him.  Come  into  the 
tent  with  me. 

Bathsheba.  I  fear.  Thou  knowest  that  death  is 
the  punishment  of  a  woman  who  doeth  this  thing. 

David.  No  one  shall  know  that  this  once  we  gath- 
ered fruit  in  a  forbidden  garden. 

Bathsheba.  Such  things  never  end  with  once. 
Sire,  thou  art  wise.  Thou  knoweth  that.  If  the 
people  find  out,  what  will  they  not  say !  Will  not  the 
men  cry  out  to  one  another  upon  the  streets,  "Whose 
wife  is  safe!" 

David.  Be  silent,  thou  beautiful  woman,  and  come 
into  the  tent  with  me. 

Bathsheba.     Should  there  be  a  child?  .  .  . 

David.    You  have  no  child. 

Bathsheba.  My  husband  is  a  quiet  man.  But 
thou  art  a  flame. 

David.     Nay,  I  am  a  feast. 

Bathsheba.  Thou  stirrest  me  up  as  I  have  seen  a 
wind  stir  up  the  waters  of  the  pool  of  Gihon.  I  am 
sure  the  Lord  would  give  me  a  child.  I  thirst  for 
drink — water,  not  wine.  I  am  dry  earth  that  crieth 
out  for  rain.  Wilt  thou  send  for  water.  Sire!  I 
thirst  for  drink. 

David.  Listen  to  me,  Bathsheba.  I  have  children 
that  I  brought  forth  in  loathing.  The  mothers  of 
some  of  them  are  the  daughters  of  kings.  I  took 
them  into  my  house  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of 
Israel.  Each  one  clamored  continually  into  my  ears 
for  a  son.  But  how  wonderful  for  me  to  get  a  child 
from  a  woman  whose  beauty  makes  me  forget  the 
world!    Thou  also  bringeth  a  kingdom,  Bathsheba. 
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It  is  the  kingdom  of  thyself.  Thou  art  a  temple  and 
a  garden.  Thy  breath  is  early  summer.  Thy  desire 
is  the  fragrance  of  a  bed  of  spices. 

Bathsheba.  O,  Sire,  thy  voice  is  like  a  harp  on  a 
summer  night.  I  tremble.  I  never  have  heard  words 
spoken  so  gently. 

David.  Bathsheba,  thou  art  a  pomegranate  that 
is  ripe,  a  cluster  of  grapes  that  waiteth  for  the  wine 
press,  a  sheep  that  on  warm  days  yearneth  for  the 
shearer.  [He  leads  her  toward  the  tent.]  Come 
with  me,  thou  beautiful  woman.  Surely  the  Lord 
looketh  upon  thee  with  pleasure. 

Bathsheba.  0,  Sire,  I  am  weak!  I  tremble.  I 
fear  the  Lord.  He  will  cut  us  down  as  a  mower  doth 
the  grass.  We  two  shall  wander  forever  in  Shoel 
brooding  on  our  sin. 

David.  Nay,  the  Lord  is  good.  He  sometimes 
overlooketh  in  me  a  little  wickedness.  Perhaps  now 
he  sleeps  or  is  afar  off.  Moreover,  our  days  are  like 
water  that  is  spilled  upon  the  ground  and  cannot  be 
gathered  up  again.  In  Shoel  what  busybody  will 
inquire  if  we  have  done  this  or  that  little  thing.  In 
Shoel  there  is  no  joy,  nor  kiss  of  lips,  nor  passion, 
no  sun,  nor  smell  of  spring,  nor  fragrance  of  a  woman 
loved.  But  we  will  not  think  of  Shoel.  .  .  .  Come, 
Bathsheba,  come  into  the  tent  with  me. 

Bathsheba.  0,  Sire,  I  fear  some  one  is  looking 
upon  us ! 

David.  No  one  can  look  upon  the  roof.  Your 
breath  comes  heavily  as  one  in  pain. 

Bathsheba.    0,  I  tremble !  .  .  . 

David.  Then  come.  You  will  be  still  again — still 
as  the  woods  after  storm. 

Bathsheba.  "Wilt  thou  toss  away  thy  kingdom  in 
a  heedless  hour? 

David.    I  am  not  a  king.    I  am  a  young  shepherd 
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on  a  hillside  who  looketh  for  the  first  time  with  desire 
upon  a  woman. 

Bathsheba.'  O,  I  tremble !  but  I  do  not  know  if  it 
is  fear  or  yearning. 

David.  It  is  yearning,  thou  comely  Hittite.  Hear, 
how  stiU  the  world!  Thou  and  I  alone!  Come.  I 
will  drive  away  from  thee  all  that  is  fear,  and  thou 
wilt  tame  in  me  all  that  is  wild.  See,  the  sun  sinks, 
the  clouds  are  like  blood,  the  blue  deepens  on  Moab. 
Come.  In  Shoel  this  flaming  hour  will  be  our  sweet- 
est memory. 

[They  pass  into  the  tent.] 


ACT  II. 

[The  scene  is  the  same.    The  time  is  a  month  later. 
It   is   evening.    David  is   sitting   on   the   couch. 

Htjshai  enters.] 

HusHAi.  He  has  not  yet  come  into  any  of  the  city 
gates. 

David.    Will  they  know  him  when  he  comes  ? 

HusHAi.  Yes,  Sire.  He  is  known  in  the  gates  as 
the  husband  of  the  beautiful  Hittite. 

David.    I  am  troubled. 

HusHAi.  I  think  he  wiU  come.  There  is  time.  She 
is  still  lithe. 

David.  A  woman  could  see  that  she  is  blooming. 
I  am  sure  a  cunning  woman  could  see  that  for  her 
it  is  springtime.  .  .  .  Sit  where  you  can  watch 
Uriah's  house.    It  is  yet  twilight. 

HusHAi.  [Seating  himself  on  the  balustrade  seat.] 
He  may  come  at  any  time. 

David.  Have  you  seen  her  today  ?  How  does  she  ? 
Is  she  calm? 

HusHAi.     She  wept,  Sire,  and  smiled  a  little  also. 
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David.  She  smiled  a  little!  I  am  glad  to  hear 
you  say  that. 

HtrsHAi.  She  said  if  her  husband  did  not  return, 
she  would  be  willing  to  die  for  what  she  had  done,  if 
the  child  might  be  permitted  to  live. 

David.  Women  are  mad  creatures  when  they 
think  of  children.    What  is  a  child  more  or  less  ? 

HusHAi.    It  is  nothing,  Sire. 

David.  Look,  how  blood  red  the  sky.  Three  eve- 
nings it  has  been  thus.  I  do  not  like  to  see  it.  Do 
you  think  it  is  a  bad  omen? 

HusHAi.    I  do  not  know  if  it  it  a  bad  omen. 

David.  I  am  afraid  the  Lord  is  angered.  I  will 
have  my  beloved  Prophet  Nathan  ask  the  Lord  if 
evil  is  to  come  to  me.  But  I  will  not  tell  Nathan  why 
I  fear  the  Lord  is  angered.  He  would  not  under- 
stand what  it  is  to  look  upon  a  beautiful  woman  when 
it  is  springtime.  Moreover,  he  is  writing  a  history 
of  me.  ...  I  do  not  like  to  see  the  sky  bloodred  like 
that.    I  have  seen  too  much  blood  already. 

HxJSHAi.  It  looks  as  if  the  Lord  had  killed  him- 
self. 

David.  The  Lord  of  Israel  will  never  kill  himself. 
But  there  are  gods  that  have  killed  themselves  in 
days  of  trouble.    Hushai,  are  you  watching? 

HusHAi.    I  am  watching.  Sire. 

David.  The  people  of  Israel  have  been  so  wicked 
at  times  that  I  am  sure  the  Lord  has  wished  he  were 
dead.  Any  other  god  would  have  killed  himself. 
But  the  Lord  of  Israel  will  never  kill  himself.  There 
are  gods  that  have  been  killed  and  no  one  knows 
where  they  are  now.  In  old  times  Gideon  wounded 
Baal.  Even  to  these  days  the  Midianites  say  that 
from  his  wounds  Baal  made  it  to  rain  blood  upon 
Israel  for  a  day  and  a  night.     But  I  do  not  think  it 
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is  true.  Only  the  Lord  of  Israel  can  make  it  to  rain 
blood. 

HxjsHAi.  The  Lord  is  now  pleased  with  Israel — 
is  he  not?  I  have  not  heard  thy  Prophet  Nathan 
complain  much  of  late. 

David.  But  I,  the  Chosen  of  the  Lord — what 
wicked  thing  have  I  done !  What  say  you,  Hushai, 
if  this  man  that  hath  a  beautiful  wife  comes  not  home 
to  cover  up  the  thing  which  I  have  done? 

Hushai.    I  am  sure  he  is  on  his  way. 

David.  Or  should  he  come  and  find  out  what  thing 
has  happened  and  go  about  the  city  quietly  stirring 
up  the  people?  ...  I  am  more  afraid  of  this  man 
than  of  the  kings  of  the  enemies  of  Israel.  Is  not 
this  the  eleventh  day  since  I  sent  word  to  Joab  to 
send  Uriah  back? 

Hushai.    Yes,  Sire. 

David.  To  Eabbah  and  return  is  a  journey  of  ten 
days.  Uriah  should  have  been  here  last  night  before 
sunset. 

Hushai.  He  may  come  any  moment.  Sire.  I  am 
sure  he  is  on  the  way. 

Davto.  Do  not  tell  me  that  again.  For  a  day  and 
a  night  you  have  told  me  that.  I  do  not  wish  to  hear 
it  again.  If  he  does  not  come,  one  day  there  wiU  be 
whispers  in  the  city  gates.  Then  there  may  be  up- 
roar, and  this  beautiful  woman  be  led  out  to  die.  If 
that  should  happen,  dare  I  to  say  anything?  Tell 
me  that,  Hushai.  Dare  I,  the  Chosen  of  the  Holy 
One,  defend  a  woman  who  hath  done  this  thing? 
How  can  I  sit  content  in  my  house  while  my  soldiers 
destroy  her?  Shall  I  throw  a  handful  of  pearls  into 
the  sea.  If  I  am  silent,  perhaps  she  herself  will 
speak  out.  Some  wiU  believe  her.  Then  I  must 
have  them  slain  in  the  streets.  There  will  be  blood 
in  the  streets.     That  is  not  a  pleasant  thing. 
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HusHAi.  I  think  Uriah  will  come  and  hasten  home 
to  his  wife,  and  neither  see  anything  nor  ask  any 
questions.  Soldiers  have  told  me  that  after  battle 
they  crave  to  look  upon  a  woman. 

David.  I  am  troubled  in  my  bones.  I  curse  the 
spring,  with  its  honeyed  breath!  The  spring  has 
done  this  thing  to  me.  It  makes  the  earth  to  fume 
as  spices  over  a  fire.  It  smells  of  spikenard  as  a 
young  princess  fresh  from  her  bath.  It  has  the 
fragrance  of  maidens  carrying  perfume  boxes  of 
myrrh.  It  makes  virgins  to  look  forward  and  old 
women  to  remember.  Have  you  ever  noted,  Hushai, 
in  the  spring  how  often  in  the  moonlight  a  man  f eel- 
eth  drunk  though  he  hath  taken  no  wine? 

Hushai.    I  have  never  noted  it.  Sire. 

David.  What,  you  have  never  noted  it !  If  I  were 
the  Lord  there  should  be  no  more  spring,  at  least  no 
moonlight  in  springtime,  no,  nor  perfumed  twilight 
air  that  maketh  old  men  think  they  are  young,  and 
young  men  sick  with  desire,  and  women  dreamy  and 
careless. 

[A  slave  enters.'] 

The  Slave.     Sire,  thy  servant  Uriah  is  below. 

David.    Has  he  been  at  home  ? 

The  Slave.    He  is  covered  with  dust. 

David.  Send  him  up.  Send  him  home.  .  .  . 
Hushai,  can  you  not  say  anything? 

Hushai.  Thy  slave  has  spoken  well.  Thy  servant 
Uriah  is  here.     He  has  news  of  the  war,  no  doubt. 

David.     [To  the  slave.]     Send  him  up. 

{The  slave  leaves.] 

David.  I  shall  not  detain  him  long,  Hushai,  .  .  . 
a  word  here  and  there.  The  Lord  hath  brought  him 
back.     The  Lord  hath  done  this  for  me.    I  am  happy 
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now.  Nothing  troubles  me,  no,  not  anything.  A 
moment  since  I  could  see  nothing  but  blood.  Now 
the  red  in  the  sky  is  like  an  orchard  of  pomegranate 
trees  when  it  is  spring,  and  not  like  blood  at  all.  I 
know  the  Lord  is  not  angry  with  me.  It  is  pleasing 
for  me  to  know  that.  Do  you  understand  how  pleas- 
ing it  is? 

HusHAi.    Ah,  yes,  Sire ! 

Davo).  We  never  again  will  speak  of  this  thing. 
We  will  forget  it  as  if  it  had  not  been.  I  shall  not 
desire  to  think  of  it.  But  if  it  comes  upon  me,  it 
shall  be  no  more  to  me  than  an  unpleasant  dream  in  a 
restless  night. 

[Ubiah  enters  and  prostrates  himself.'^ 

David.    Stand  up.    Are  you  Uriah? 

Uriah.     Yes,  Sire. 

David.  I  shall  not  keep  you  long.  You  are  weary 
and  covered  with  dust.  But  tell  me  before  you  go 
home — tell  me,  how  is  Joab?    Is  he  well? 

Uriah.    He  is  well.  Sire. 

David.  And  my  soldiers — how  are  they?  Is  there 
any  discontent? 

Uriah.  There  is  no  discontent.  The  Lord  is  with 
them. 

David.  Is  there  plenty  of  water  now?  A  recent 
messenger  said  that  the  wells  were  low.  Since  then 
I  have  heard  nothing  more  about  the  wells.  I  have 
been  troubled  about  the  water.  Thirsting  soldiers 
cannot  fight.  I  am  sure  the  Ammonites  are  pollut- 
ing the  waters  of  the  river.  I  wiU  not  have  my  sol- 
diers drink  it. 

Uriah.  We  have  heard  that  the  Ammonites  ob- 
tain water  from  but  a  single  well.  The  water  in  the 
river  is  not  fit  to  drink.    But  we  have  plenty  of  water 
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now.     The  Lord  has  made  it  to  rain  several  times. 
Our  wells  are  filled. 

David.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  Joab 
should  have  sent  me  word.  Of  late  his  messages 
have  not  been  satisfactory.  That  is  why  I  sent  for 
you.  I  wished  to  hear  from  one  of  my  soldiers,  one 
who  bears  no  official  messages.  Joab  doth  some- 
times color  things.  .  .  .  You  have  told  me  enough 
for  the  present.  You  are  weary  and  covered  with 
dust.  Go  home,  wash  yourself,  rest,  and  come  again 
tomorrow.  Go  .  .  .  But  wait!  [To  Hushai.]  Call 
a  slave.  [Hushai  beckons  at  the  stairway.  A  slave 
enters.  David  speaks  to  the  slave.]  Let  a  mess  of 
meat  at  once  follow  this  man  to  his  home.  [Ukiah 
endeavors  to  speak.]  Go,  I  will  not  listen  to  your 
thanks. 

[Uriah  and  the  slave  go  down  the  stairway.] 

Hushai.     Sire,  thou  art  wonderful. 

David.  I  must  pour  out  my  heart.  I  am  as  one 
that  sitteth  in  the  shade  after  a  long  journey  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  I  will  write  a  psalm.  I  will  thank 
the  Lord.  He  hath  done  this  for  me.  But  I  lied  like 
a  trader — did  I  not? 

Hushai.    I  am  sure  the  lie  of  a  king  is  not  a  sin. 

David.  If  it  is  pleasantly  uttered  perhaps  it  is  not 
a  great  sin. 

Hushai.    I  am  sure  it  is  not  a  sin. 

David.  I  think  the  Lord  is  not  much  angered  with 
such  little  lies  as  these. 

Hushai.  I  am  sure  the  Lord  pays  no  attention 
to  them  whatever.  But  thy  Prophet  Nathan  would 
have  much  to  say. 

David.  He  is  going  to  her.  It  pains  me  to  think 
that  he  is  going  to  her.  I  was  very  much  mistaken 
when  I  thought  the  Lord  had  sent  her  to  me.  Truly, 
Hushai,  it  is  no  great  matter  to  be  a  king. 
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HusHAi.     This  man  has  lifted  a  burden. 

David.  He  spoke  often  of  the  Lord.  It  is  not  a 
good  thing  for  a  common  soldier  to  think  much  of 
the  Lord.  It  maketh  him  stubborn  toward  his  com- 
manders. How  can  a  soldier  understand  the  voice 
of  the  Lord?  He  cannot.  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is 
subtle.  It  taketh  a  prophet.  It  taketh  a  man  like 
my  beloved  Nathan.  I  myself  do  not  try  any  longer 
to  understand  the  voice  of  the  Lord.  I  depend  on 
Nathan  to  do  that  for  me.  That  is  why  sometimes 
I  am  afraid  of  Nathan.  I  am  afraid  the  Lord  hath 
whispered  to  him  that  which  I  would  not  have  any 
man  know.  .  .  . 

HusHAi.  A  slave  is  carrying  the  mess  of  meat 
across  the  way.    Uriah  is  not  with  him. 

David.  What !  Uriah  is  not  with  him !  [He  goes 
to  the  head  of  the  stairway  and  calls.]  Come  here. 
[A  slave  enters.]  Where  has  this  man  gone,  this 
man  who  was  just  now  on  the  roof  with  me  ? 

The  Slave.  He  has  laid  himself  down  on  a  couch 
in  the  guard  house. 

David.     Send  him  to  me  at  once. 

The  Slave.     Sire,  thy  meat  is  ready. 

David.  I  will  not  eat  now.  Go!  Send  me  this 
man.    [The  slave  leaves.] 

HusHAi.    What  will  you  do.  Sire? 

David.  If  he  does  not  wish  to  go  home,  I  shall 
invite  him  to  be  the  guest  of  my  palace. 

HusHAi.  Surely  you  will  not  do  this  thing.  Send 
him  home. 

David.  I  dare  not  send  him  home.  He  hath  a 
clear  eye. 

Htjshai.    You  dare  not ! 

David.  A  little  music,  burning  myrrh,  my  wife 
Haggith  to  mingle  his  wine,  and  one  of  my  young 
wives  to  bring  his  cup  to  him,  .  .  . 
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HusHAi.  Sire,  he  is  neither  a  king  nor  a  king's 
son,  that  one  of  your  wives  should  pour  him  drink. 

David.  Hushai,  I  keep  you  for  a  counselor,  yet 
you  are  a  fool.  I  shall  invite  him  to  be  my  guest 
upon  the  roof,  to  eat  and  drink  with  me.  My  wife 
Haggith  shall  mingle  his  wine.  My  young  wives 
give  forth  a  fragrance  as  of  lilies  in  the  dawn.  I 
shall  send  for  one  of  my  young  wives.  I  shall  be 
tender  to  her  and  merry.  Will  he  not  then  remem- 
ber that  his  own  wife  is  near  at  hand  and  that  she  is 
comely?  ,  .  . 

Hushai.     He  is  coming.  .  .  . 

[Ubiah  enters.] 

David.  Why  do  you  lie  down  in  my  guard  house? 
Have  you  no  home? 

Uriah.  Sire,  the  Ark  of  the  Lord  has  no  better 
covering  than  a  tent.  Joab  and  the  men  of  Israel 
are  encamped  in  the  open  fields.  Shall  I  then  go 
into  my  house,  to  eat  and  to  drink  and  to  be  merry 
with  my  wife?  As  surely  as  the  Lord  lives,  I  can 
not  do  this  thing.  I  have  seen  too  many  dead  men 
to  make  merry. 

David.  Stay  here,  then,  and  be  my  guest.  You 
shall  tell  me  of  the  war  whUe  we  eat.  Go  into  the 
tent  and  wash  yourself. 

[Ueiah  goes  into  the  tent.] 

David.  Hushai,  let  my  meat  be  brought.  It  is 
waiting.  Fetch  my  wife  Haggith  and  my  young  wife 
Judith. 

Hushai.  Sire,  Judith  is  slow  and  silent.  She  is 
too  young  and  unfinished.  .  .  . 

David.  Fetch  Merbah  then.  She  has  words 
enough.    Moreover,  her  voice  is  soft. 
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HusHAi.  Sire,  she  is  very  thin  to  look  upon.  Let 
me  fetch  Tehnah.     She  lacks  nothing. 

David.  Fetch  her.  Go.  Wait.  Say  to  her  that 
I  command  her  to  come  quickly.  She  will  be  ready 
to  come,  for  it  is  the  hour  at  which  each  evening  my 
young  wives,  thinking  I  shall  send  for  one  of  them, 
adorn  themselves.  Say  also  that  I  am  in  a  pleasant 
humor  tonight.  Tell  my  steward  to  send  up  wiaes 
and  oil  and  spices. 

HxjSHAi.    What  wines  and  spices,  Sire  f 

David.  Say  that  I  am  in  a  pleasant  humor  and 
that  I  have  sent  for  my  young  wives.  He  will  under- 
stand. Meantime  we  shall  drink  what  wine  my  slave 
brings  with  my  meat. 

[HxjsHAi  goes  out.  Slaves  bring  food  and  drink, 
which  they  set  down  on  a  skin  spread  over  the 
floor.  A  cushion  is  placed  at  each  end.  Lamps  are 
lighted. 

[Ueiah  enters.] 

David.  Come  forward.  Be  as  in  your  own  house. 
Sit  down.  [They  sit.]  There  is  no  one  in  Israel 
fitter  to  eat  with  me  than  you.  You  are  one  of  my 
soldiers.  [A  slave  gives  each  a  bowl  of  wine.] 
Drink,  Uriah,  my  servant,  you  have  come  a  long 
journey. 

[They  drink,  and  they  are  served  with  food  through- 
out the  following.] 

David.  I  have  entertained  heathen  kings  at  meat. 
I  have  sat  with  heathen  kings  in  their  own  houses. 
They  do  not  love  the  handiwork  of  the  Lord.  They 
do  not  look  upon  the  sun  in  the  west  when  it  is  scarlet. 
They  sleep  when  the  moonlight  covers  the  earth  with 
a  silver  veil  thinner  than  the  veils  that  Arabian  weav- 
ers weave  for  kings'  daughters  when  they  are  to  be 
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shown  to  kings'  sons.  They  are  swine.  They  do 
not  meditate  in  the  night.  But  you  and  I  love  the 
Lord.  We  wonder  at  the  sun  and  the  moon — how 
beautiful  the  Lord  hath  fashioned  them  with  his  fin- 
gers. [He  lifts  his  bowl  and  drinks.]  Tell  me, 
Uriah,  are  the  Ammonites  still  brave  upon  the  walls 
of  Eabbah? 

Ubiah.     They  are  still  brave.  Sire. 

Davh).  Look  at  the  wine  in  your  bowl,  how  white 
it  is. 

Ubiah.    It  has  a  pleasant  taste. 

Daved.  It  is  from  the  grapes  of  the  vines  of  Leb- 
anon. It  has  the  odor  of  apple  blossoms.  My  friend 
the  King  of  Tyre,  King  Hiram,  sends  me  this  wine. 
Last  winter  he  also  sent  me  a  purple  robe.  Drink, 
Uriah,  you  are  my  guest.  [They  drinh.]  Does  King 
Hanun  ever  show  himself  upon  the  walls  of  Rabbah? 

Ubiah.    "We  saw  him  once  for  a  moment. 

David.    What,  he  dared  to  show  himseK ! 

Ubiah.    Yes,  Sire. 

David.  Are  the  walls  being  battered  continually 
at  certain  places  ?    That  was  my  instruction  to  Joab. 

[Slaves  enter  with  jars  of  wine  and  spices  and  oil.] 

David.  Now  we  shall  have  wine  that  has  heat. 
The  wine  of  Lebanon  is  lite  water.  It  does  not 
strengthen  a  weary  man.  Was  I  not  asking  about 
the  walls  of  Rabbah? 

Ubiah.    Yes,  Sire. 

[Haggith  and  Telmah  enter.    They  prostrate 
themselves.] 

David.  My  lovely  wives,  fruitful  vines  that  grow 
around  my  palace,  that  give  me  shade  and  peace, 
that  yield  me  passionate  sons  and  beautiful  daugh- 
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ters,  ...  I  have  sent  for  you.  I  am  in  a  happy 
humor  tonight.  I  have  a  guest.  I  have  had  good 
news  from  Eabbah.  Stand  up.  Haggith,  mingle 
two  bowls  of  wine. 

Haggith.    Which  wine,  Sire? 

David.  Have  you  there  the  wine  that  is  sent  me 
from  Pahnyra? 

Haggith.    Yes,  Sire. 

David.  [To  Ubiah.]  I  was  asking  about  the  walls 
of  Eabbah — was  I  not! — if  they  are  being  battered 
at  certain  places.  .  .  .  Telmah,  will  you  light  myrrh 
in  yonder  censer  to  give  the  night  a  lovely  odor? 

Telmah.     Yes,  Sire. 

David.  Good  news  has  come  from  Eabbah.  The 
Lord  hath  sent  rains  to  fill  the  wells.  I  am  pleased. 
It  is  the  Lord's  wish  that  I  shall  be  pleased  with  what 
he  has  done.  [Telmah  brings  to  the  King  the  howls 
of  wine  and  spices  which  Haggith  has  mingled.^ 
Drink,  Uriah,  my  servant,  this  wine  will  give  you 
strength.  See  how  dark  red  it  is.  It  is  the  blood  of 
the  grapes  of  Syria.  It  is  sent  me  thrice  a  year  from 
Palmyra.  [They  drink.']  The  walls  of  Eabbah — 
are  they  being  battered? 

Ukiah.  Yes,  Sire,  we  batter  them  day  and  night 
at  several  points  when  we  can  get  near  enough.  .  .  . 

David.    You  batter  them  in  the  night  also ! 

Ubiah.  The  Lord  helps  us  most  often  in  the  night. 
I  am  eager  to  be  back  in  the  fight. 

David.    You  are  eager  to  go  back? 

Ubiah.    Yes,  Sire.    I  am  sure  the  Lord  wishes  it. 

David.  Can  you  see  the  temple  of  Moloch  from 
the  part  of  the  city  you  have  conquered? 

Ubiah.  From  one  of  the  walls  we  can  see  the  head 
of  Moloch  in  the  temple.  Moloch  wears  a  gold 
crown.    We  have  seen  the  Ammonites  casting  babies 
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into  the  fires  of  the  head  of  Moloch.  It  is  terrible 
to  hear  the  Ammonites  crying  out  to  Moloch. 

David.  They  are  troubled  now.  They  are  trying 
to  get  Moloch  to  help  them,  to  send  them  food  and 
water. 

Uriah.  We  have  heard  that  some  of  the  wise  men 
among  the  Ammonites  are  beginning  to  fear  that 
Moloch  is  dead. 

David.  Now  let  us  speak  of  other  things — of 
pleasant  things.  Look  upon  the  night,  how  still  it  is. 
The  Lord  weaveth  pearls  into  the  veil  of  the  night. 
Here  and  there  he  hath  placed  a  sapphire.  The  Lord 
hath  cunning  fingers.  Drink,  Uriah.  '  [They  drink.] 
Tehnah,  keep  burning  the  fires  of  myrrh  in  yonder 
censer.  I  will  praise  the  Lord  tonight.  My  servant 
Uriah  hath  brought  me  good  news.  Haggith,  fill  the 
bowls.  Give  us  wine  from  my  Baal-hamon  vineyard. 
Hast  thou  honey  there? 

Haggith.    Yes,  Sire,  and  oil. 

David.  Mingle  with  the  wine  a  little  yellow  honey. 
[Haggith  refills  the  bowls.]  Uriah,  this  wine  has 
lain  in  my  cellar  since — Haggith,  how  long  has  this 
wine  lain  in  my  cellar? 

Haggith.  Since  the  year  thou  didst  take  thy  Baal- 
hamon  vineyard. 

David.    What  year  was  that? 

Haggith.    I  do  not  know,  Sire,  what  year  it  was. 

David.  It  does  not  matter.  It  is  a  pleasant  wine. 
It  giveth  lovely  dreams.  It  was  trodden  in  the  press 
by  the  feet  of  beautiful  maidens.  Ah,  I  remember 
well  that  first  vintage  at  Baal-hamon !  It  was  a  time 
of  moonlight — was  it  not,  Haggith? 

Haggith.    Yes,  Sire,  .  .  .  moonlight. 

David.  The  maidens  sang,  and  they  danced  upon 
the  grapes  till  their  legs  were  like  the  legs  of  Egypt. 
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Drink,  Uriah,  of  this  wine.  You  are  my  guest. 
[They  drink.]  We  were  talking  of  the  war.  Tell 
me,  Uriah,  my  servant,  tell  me  .  .  .  Haggith,  where 
are  my  musicians?  I  will  have  music  tonight.  Tel- 
mah,  go,  fetch  my  musicians.  Let  them  play  yonder 
behind  the  tent. 

Telmah.  They  are  waiting  behind  the  tent.  Sire. 
They  came  with  us.     Hushai  brought  them. 

David.  Bid  them  play.  I  cannot  understand  that 
I  had  not  thought  of  it  before.  I  have  a  guest  with 
me  who  is  worthy  to  hear  my  musicians.  He  shall 
hear  Jeduthun  fling  sounds  upon  the  air  like  perfume 
from  the  veil  of  a  princess  .  .  .  Uriah,  answer  what 
it  was  that  I  asked  you. 

Ubiah.     Thou  didst  not  ask  me  a  question,  Sire. 

David.  I  forget  easily  when  I  think  of  music. 
When  I  was  young  my  fingers  were  cunning  with 
the  harp.  I  played  often  in  the  night.  Music  should 
always  be  played  in  the  night.  ...  Ah !  I  remember 
now  what  I  wished  to  ask  you !  You  had  no  great 
difficulty  in  breaking  through  the  walls  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  city — had  you? 

Uriah.  That  part  lying  above  the  river  we  took 
very  easily.  But  the  upper  part  of  the  city  of  Kab- 
bah, wliere  the  palace  of  Hanun  stands,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  take. 

[Music  is  heard.] 

Telmah.  0,  Sire !  wilt  thou  ask  thy  servant  if  he 
hath  seen  a  peacock  at  Rabbah? 

David.  Uriah,  have  you  seen  a  peacock  at 
Rabbah? 

Uriah.  I  have  not  seen  a  peacock.  But  it  is  said 
that  King  Hanun  has  a  crocodile,  which  a  king  in 
Egypt  sent  him  as  a  gift  in  exchange  for  six  Am- 
monite maidens. 
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David.  Ah,  he  sent  him  a  crocodile  for  only  six 
maidens !     They  must  have  been  beautiful  maidens. 

Ubiah.  I  do  not  know  if  they  were  beautiful.  If 
I  had  six  maidens  I  would  not  give  them  as  a  gift 
for  a  crocodile.  Six  maidens,  if  they  are  indus- 
trious, can  make  a  man  rich. 

David.  You  are  a  wise  man,  Uriah.  .  .  .  Hear 
how  cunningly  my  harp-player  touches  his  harp. 

Telmah.  Sire,  what  is  a  crocodile?  Is  it  as  beau- 
tiful as  a  peacock?  Hath  it  aught  a  woman  can  put 
about  herself  to  make  her  lovely? 

David.  Wine,  wine,  Haggith!  [She  refills  the 
bowls.]    You  have  changed  the  wine. 

Haggith.  It  is  the  wine  thou  didst  make  last  year 
of  the  light  red  grapes  gathered  from  Sharon.  I 
have  put  into  it  spices  and  oil. 

David.  Drink,  my  guest,  my  friend.  [They 
drink.]  Tell  me,  when  will  my  soldiers  capture  the 
palace  of  Hanun? 

Uriah.  I  do  not  know.  In  that  day  Joab  will 
send  for  thee,  that  the  glory  be  thine.  He  hath 
told  us. 

David.  It  is  pleasing  for  me  to  hear  that.  Joab 
is  my  faithful  servant.  [The  music  ceases.]  It  is 
dreadful  when  music  stops  thus  suddenly.  Telmah, 
bid  Jeduthun  touch  his  harp  again,  quickly.  Bid 
him  touch  it  merrily — he  alone — some  piece  of  pas- 
sionate shepherds  and  comely  maidens  dancing  on 
the  grass,  some  piece  of  pleasure  in  the  dawn. 

Telmah.    Yes,  Sire. 

David.  Nay,  wait.  Bid  him  bring  his  harp  hither. 
My  fingers  ache  to  touch  the  strings.  Uriah,  my 
servant,  I  was  once  a  great  harp  player.  When  I 
was  a  boy  on  the  meadows  of  Bethlehem,  I  made 
virgins  foolish  with  my  music  and  men  more  drunk 
than  with  wine. 
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[Jeduthxjn  enters  with  his  harp.] 

David.  Jeduthun,  I  am  envious  of  your  fingers, 
that  make  the  harp  to  laugh  and  to  weep.  Uriah,  do 
you  play  the  harp  ? 

Ueiah.     No,  Sire. 

David.  [He  takes  the  harp  and  plays.]  I  cannot 
as  of  old.  .  .  .  My  fingers  are  dumb. 

Uriah.    It  is  beautiful.  Sire. 

David.  If  thou  wert  not  my  guest,  I  should  say 
thou  liest.    Yet  I  think  it  goes  some  better  now. 

Haggith.  Sire,  thou  dost  make  the  strings  to 
wail,  as  if  they  felt  some  sorrow  in  the  night. 

David.  Silence!  I  am  playing  a  merry  piece. 
Can  you  not  hear  how  merry  it  is !  It  was  this  piece 
that  in  the  gloaming  soothed  mad  Saul.  [He  stops 
playing.]  Take  away  your  harp,  Jeduthun.  Bid 
the  other  musicians  be  silent.  I  will  hear  you  alone. 
Make  sweet  the  night  with  lovely  sound,  some  plain- 
tive and  some  merry  pieces,  such  as  shepherds  pipe 
to  maidens  when  it  is  modnlight  in  the  time  of  shear- 
ing. I  have  a  guest.  He  hath  brought  me  good 
news.  The  Lord  hath  set  the  night  v^ith  stars.  I 
am  in  a  pleasant  humor.    I  have  my  wives  with  me. 

[Jeduthun  goes  out.] 

David.  Tehnah,  is  not  the  fire  of  myrrh  low  in 
yonder  censer?  Haggith,  wine,  wine!  Our  bowls 
are  as  dry  as  the  sands  of  Syria — the  sands  that  the 
Lord  hath  never  poured  water  upon.  [Harp  music 
is  heard  and  continues  throughout.  Telmah  fills  the 
bowls  with  wine.]  Drink,  Uriah.  [Davjd  touches  the 
bowl  to  his  lips,  but  does  not  drink.  Ueiah  drinks.] 
Come  here,  Telmah.  [She  comes  to  him.]  I  never 
look  at  you  without  pleasure.  You  are  beautiful 
tonight.    You  smell  of  aloes  and  cassia.    Stand  close 
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to  me.  You  are  more  beautiful  than  the  morning 
I  plucked  you  from  your  father's  garden.  Do  you 
remember  that  morning? 

Telmah.    Yes,  Sire. 

David.  You  did  make  me  drunk  that  morning  with 
your  hair.    Do  you  remember  that? 

Telmah.     Yes,  Sire! 

David.  Judith's  hair  is  longer,  but  yours  is 
blacker  and  has  a  finer  touch. 

Telmah.  The  Lord  has  made  my  hair  for  your 
delight.  Sire. 

David.  That  was  beautifully  said*.  Come,  sit  close 
beside  me  here.  [She  sits  down.]  "What  a  wilder- 
ness of  lovely  odors !  For  you  life  is  yet  in  the  early 
morning.  You  are  a  bed  of  lilies  still  wet  with  dew. 
.  .  .  Why  did  you  not  wear  your  ostrich  feathers? 

Telmah.  I  will  get  them,  Sire.  I  left  them  in  the 
tent.  Hushai  bade  me  come  swiftly  to  thee.  While 
I  was  hurrying  they  tumbled  over  my  hair.  I  took 
them  off  and  laid  them  in  the  tent  yonder.  Wilt  thou 
let  me  put  them  on?  0,  Sire,  wilt  thou  let  me  dance 
for  thee  ? 

David.  I  will  not  have  you  dance  tonight.  When 
you  dance  I  am  like  a  madman,  I  cannot  see  anything 
but  you,  I  cannot  think  of  anything  but  you.  Some- 
times when  you  have  danced  for  me,  though  I  desire 
nothing  but  sleep,  I  toss  on  my  couch  and  cannot 
sleep.  ...  I  have  a  guest  tonight,  a  guest  who  has 
brought  me  good  news.  Drink,  IFriah,  my  friend. 
Take  from  my  queen's  hand  thy  drink. 

[Telmah  hands  Ubiah  his  howl  of  wine.] 

Uriah.  Sire,  I  do  not  know  what  to  say.  ...  I 
eat  and  drink  with  thee,  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord, 
...  I  look  upon  thy  queens.    Thy  queen  hath  handed 
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me  wine.  .  .  .  Thou  art  good  to  me,  Sire.  ...  I  do 
not  know  the  language  of  kings.  .  .  . 

David.  Drink,  Uriah.  Hear  Jeduthun's  harp.  It 
is  making  the  stars  to  whisper  and  to  sing. 

Telmah.    Let  me  dance,  Sire. 

David.  Drink,  Uriah.  The  Lord  hath  set  the 
night  with  jewels.  [David  lifts  his  bowl  to  his  lips, 
but  does  not  drink.    Uriah  drinks.] 

Telmah.  Sire,  Jeduthun  is  playing  a  piece  for 
dancing.  0,  let  me  dance  for  thee.  Sire!  [She 
arises,  goes  into  the  tent,  and  reappears  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  curtain  with  her  ostrich  feathers  on  her 
head.]  Wilt  thou  look  at  me.  Sire?  [She  lets  fall 
her  outer  garment.] 

David.  Ah,  thou  art  beautiful  tonight!  Just  so 
thou  didst  look  the  first  time  I  saw  thee,  when  thou 
wast  dancing  at  Mahanaim  in  front  of  all  the  dancing 
maidens. 

Telmah.  I  will  take  off  my  sandals.  Sire.  I  will 
get  my  timbrel.     [She  takes  off  her  sandals.] 

David.  I  will  not  have  you  beat  the  timbrel.  The 
hour  is  quiet.  Jeduthun's  music  is  swift  and  low. 
His  fingers  make  the  strings  to  bloom  with  lilies 
which  toss  their  perfume  on  the  night. 

Telmah.     Sire,  let  me  dance. 

David.    Dance.    I  have  a  guest.  .  .  . 

[Telmah  dances,  at  first  slowly,  then  more  and  more 

swiftly.] 

David.  Uriah,  my  servant,  is  she  not  wonderful! 
She  flies  as  if  she  were  in  the  air.  She  swims  as  if 
she  were  in  the  sea  looking  for  pearls  which  dead 
queens  had  thrown  away  when  they  were  no  longer 
loved.  .  .  .  Now  she  is  a  branch  of  silver  leaves  that 
the  winds  whirl.  "When  she  does  that  I  always  think 
of  silver  leaves.  .  .  .  Look,  Uriah.    I  have  seen  a 
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serpent  coil  like  that — a  serpent  with  yellow  body 
and  scarlet  eyes  seeking  to  entwine  something.  .  .  . 

Uriah.    I  have  never  seen  such  dancing. 

David.  Uriah,  the  Lord  hath  given  us  women. 
They  are  his  choicest  gift.  She  is  alike  for  the  sol- 
dier and  for  the  king.  Is  not  a  woman  wonderful 
when  she  is  as  lithe  as  the  pahn  trees  in  my  gardens 
at  Baal-hazor,  and  as  swift  as  a  hind  on  the  plains 
of  Sharon? 

Ubiah.  Thy  queen  is  wonderful,  Sire.  0,  she  is 
very  wonderful ! 

David.  Tehnah,  the  jewels  on  your  girdle  tremble 
as  you  dart  hither  and  thither.  They  are  like  the 
eyeball  of  beasts  that  glare  at  night.  I  never  have 
seen  you  dance  so  madly. 

Telmah.  [Breathlessly.]  0,  Sire,  I  have  not 
danced  for  thee  for  a  long  time  to  make  thee  merry ! 
.  .  .  Thou  wouldst  not  let  me  dance  for  thee.  .  .  . 
I  will  make  thee  merry  again.  Sire.  .  .  . 

David.  Your  limbs — your  slender  young  limbs! 
They  are  as  swift  as  a  young  hind's  limbs  when  she 
is  frightened  by  the  thunder.  They  are  the  color 
of  the  ivory  that  the  ships  of  Tarshish  bring  over 
the  Great  Sea — your  swift  young  limbs.  You  glow 
behind  your  veil  like  the  moon  when  she  has  wrapped 
herself  in  a  thin  cloud.  You  recall  a  thousand  dead 
pleasures.  Ah  I  but  you  suggest  new  pleasures 
also ! . . . 

Telmah.     Sire,  thou  art  merry  again ! 

David.  Uriah,  my  servant,  she  makes  me  young 
when  she  dances  like  that.  When  I  look  at  her  and 
then  at  the  stars,  they  too  are  whirling.  Uriah,  are 
not  the  stars  also  dancing  a  little? 

Ubiah.  Everything  is  dancing.  Sire.  Everything 
is  moving  a  little. 
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David.  Telmah,  my  queen,  now  you  are  a  field  of 
lilies  swept  by  a  wind  when  it  is  mid-summer.  I 
wiU  get  a  scythe.  I  wiU  mow  you  down.  I  will  make 
you  still. 

Telmah.     0,  yes,  Sire !  .  .  . 

David.  Thou  art  a  wild  creature,  Telmah.  But  I 
will  subdue  thee.  I  will  make  thee  stiU — as  still  as 
dead  lilies  that  are  mowed  down  with  the  grass  when 
it  is  harvest  time. 

[She  dances  nearer  and  nearer  the  King.    Then  she 
drops  suddenly  at  his  feet.] 

David.  [Drawing  her  to  him.]  My  queen,  my 
wife,  surely  thou  wast  a  gift  of  the  Lord.  Thou  art 
breathing  madly  through  all  thy  body.  Thy  cheeks 
are  red.  They  are  like  the  dawn  when  it  cometh 
over  the  hills. 

Telmah.  I  have  been  skipping  over  the  meadows. 
1  am  a  young  hind.  Sire. 

David.     Then  I  will  slay  thee. 

Telmah.  A  wind  has  tossed  me  about.  I  am  a 
field  of  lilies,  Sire. 

David.  Then  I  will  mow  thee  down.  [He  takes 
her  in  his  arms.]  Thou  art  as  hot  and  stirred  as 
sun-bit  sands  that  the  winds  whirl  about  on  the  desert 
of  Syria. 

Telmah.  Sire,  I  am  neither  a  young  hind,  nor  a 
field  of  lilies,  nor  sun-bit  sand.  .  .  . 

David.    Quivering  thing,  what  art  thou,  then! 

Telmah.    I  am  thy  queen.  Sire. 

David.  So  thou  art !  [He  crushes  her  in  his  arms.] 
Your  eyes  are  black.  They  glisten.  They  are  like 
a  well  into  which  a  silver  moon  descends  at  midnight. 

Ueiah.     Sire,  I  have  a  wife.  .  .  . 

David.  [Kissing  her.]  Your  mouth  is  like  a  gar- 
den of  spices.     There  is  dew  on  your  lips.     Your 
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lips  are  hot.  Jeduthun's  harp  hath  lighted  your 
fires. 

Uriah.     Sire,  I  have  a  wife.  .  .  . 

David.  Your  breath  is  a  grove  of  pomegranate 
blossoms.     [He  kisses  her  again.] 

Uriah.     Sire,  my  wife,  .  .  . 

David.  I  am  sure  the  Lord  smiled  the  day  he 
made  thee.  It  pleases  the  Lord  to  make  a  beautiful 
woman.  For  thy  beauty  he  hath  ravished  the  earth. 
The  swiftness  of  the  wind  he  put  into  thy  limbs ;  into 
thy  bosom  the  leaping  of  the  sea,  and  combed  into 
thy  hair  the  fragrance  of  many  pleasures.  Uriah, 
my  servant,  the  fragrance  of  the  hair  of  a  woman 
whom  a  man  loveth — have  you  ever  noted  it? 

Uriah.    Yes,  Sire.    My  wife,  Bathsheba 's  hair,  .  .  . 

David.  There  is  no  fragrance  in  the  world  like  it. 
[He  kisses  her  hair.]  It  is  soft  like  the  touch  of  a 
wind  of  a  summer  night.  It  hath  a  more  wonderful 
fragrance  than  a  king's  festival  when  his  daughters 
dance  to  show  their  loveliness  to  other  kings' 
sons.  .  .  . 

Uriah.  Sire,  I  have  a  comely  wife.  She  has  very 
beautiful  hair. 

David.  Tehnah,  the  Lord  hath  made  thee  to  bear 
me  beautiful  daughters  that  shall  make  young  princes 
sick  with  desire  when  they  look  upon  them. 

Telmah.    Yes,  Sire. 

David.  He  hath  made  thee  to  bear  me  passionate 
sons  that  shall  fill  kings'  daughters  with  yearning. 

Telmah.     0,  yes,  Sire! 

Uriah.  Sire,  my  wife  is  a  beautiful  woman.  She 
is  a  very  beautiful  woman.  My  house  is  yonder.  It 
is  yonder  across  the  way.  [He  arises  unsteadily  and 
walks  toward  the  balustrade.]  I  will  show  thee  my 
house.  Sire.  .  .  . 

David.     Go,  Uriah,  my  guest,  my  servant.    I  have 
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entertained  you.  I  will  be  alone  with  my  wife — ^my 
wife  who  hath  danced  for  me.  I  will  spare  me  noth- 
ing to  make  me  happy  tonight.     Go. 

Ueiah.  [Prostrating  himself,  arising  and  stag- 
gering out.]  I  will  come  up  tomorrow,  Sire.  I  will 
tell  thee  more  of  the  war  tomorrow. 

David.  Haggith,  send  me  Hushai  at  once.  He  is 
waiting  below.  Bid  Jeduthun  cease  his  music  and 
go  home.     Go  thou  also. 


o 


[Haggith  goes  out.] 

Telmah.  Thou  art  happy  tonight,  Sire.  I  have 
made  thee  happy  with  my  dancing.  Thou  wilt  not 
let  Hushai  remain  long  on  the  roof — ^wilt  thou  ?  Why 
dost  thou  look  over  the  balustrade?  Hast  thou 
dropped  something  over  the  balustrade?  Hast  thou 
dropped  thy  bracelet,  Sire? 

David.    I  have  not  dropped  anything. 

[Hushai  enters.] 

Hushai.     Thy  queen,  Sire?  .  .  . 

David.  I  wish  her  to  stay  here.  He  should  be 
crossing  the  way.  Hushai,  can  you  see  any  one 
crossing  the  way?     The  torches  below  are  dim.  .  .  . 

Hushai.    No  one  is  crossing. 

Telmah.  Whom  dost  thou  look  for,  Sire?  Whom 
dost  thou  look  for,  Hushai? 

David.    Be  quiet.    Lie  at  my  feet.    Be  content  a 

little.     Hushai,  go  down  and  see  where  he  is.    I  am 

troubled.  „  .      ,  „ , 

[Hushai  hastens  off.] 

Telmah.  Sire,  wilt  thou  not  teU  Hushai  to  stay 
away?  Thou  and  I  will  be  merry  tonight.  I  am  thy 
field  of  lilies.  Thou  wilt  mow  me  down.  Thou  wilt 
play  roughly  with  me.    Thou  hast  said  it.  Sire. 
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David.  Be  patient.  I  am  troubled.  You  are  my 
field  of  lilies,  my  young  hind,  my  grove  of  pomegran- 
ate blossoms.  .  .  .  Stand  up,  look.  Is  not  some  one 
crossing  the  way,  yonder? 

Telmah.    No  one  is  crossing.    It  is  the  shadows. 

David.    Lie  down. 

Telmah.  Thy  guest  hath  not  seen  any  peacock 
at  Rabbah,  Sire. 

David.     No,  he  has  not  seen  any. 

Telmah.  It  may  be  that  King  Hanun  hath  no  pea- 
cock at  his  court. 

David.  You  shall  have  a  peacock.  Do  not  talk 
any  more  of  peacocks.     Be  quiet. 

[HusHAi  enters.] 

HusHAi.     Sire,  he  is  lying  in  the  guard  house. 

David.     Go,  Telmah,  go  home  quickly. 

Telmah.  I  danced  for  thee.  Sire.  O,  let  me  stay ! 
Hast  thou  forgotten?  Thou  didst  have  me  dance 
for  thee,  Sire. 

David,    Go !  .  .  .  perhaps  tomorrow.  .  .  . 

[She  gathers  up  her  sandals  and  robe,  and  goes  off 
through  the  tent.] 

David.  I  have  slain  thousands  of  heathen.  I  have 
put  kings  in  chains  with  my  own  hands.  Yet  I  can 
not  send  a  soldier  home  to  his  wife.  I  am  afraid  of 
this  man.     The  thing  that  I  have  feared  is  upon  me. 

HusHAi.  If  thou  sayest,  I  will  run  a  sword  through 
him  tonight  while  he  lies  on  his  couch. 

David.  You  talk  like  a  fool.  He  has  not  yet  cov- 
ered up  the  thing  I  have  done.  I  dare  not  have  hrm 
found  dead  in  my  guard  house. 

HusHAi.     Sire,  then  let  thy  servant  Joab  kill  him 
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during  a  battle.  If  he  die  in  battle,  who  will  know 
or  who  remember  that  he  did  not  go  home  to  his  wife? 

David.  Now  you  have  ceased  to  talk  like  a  fool. 
Now  you  talk  like  a  king's  councilor.  Go  down  and 
write  a  letter  to  Joab.  Tell  him  to  set  Uriah  in  the 
forefront  of  the  hottest  battle,  and  retire  from  him, 
that  he  may  be  wounded  and  die.     Tell  Joab  that. 

HusHAi.    Will  you  give  Joab  no  reason? 

David.  I  will  not  give  any  reason.  Go  down  and 
write  the  letter  and  bring  it  to  me.  I  shall  send 
Uriah  back  to  Rabbah  tomorrow.  ...  0,  thou  that 
maketh  the  night  and  the  stars,  why  hidest  thou  thy 
face  from  me!  Hushai,  the  night  is  hideous.  The 
stars  are  going  out.  Look,  the  Lord  is  blotting  them 
out. 

Hushai.     The  night  is  unchanged.  Sire. 

David.  I  teU  you  the  stars  are  disappearing,  some 
of  them  are  going  out.    I  am  not  afraid  of  men.  .  .  . 

Hushai.     Thou  art  brave.  ... 

David.  If  men  curse  me  in  the  gates  and  cry  out, 
"Whose  wife  is  safe!"  I  will  make  the  streets  red 
with  their  blood.  I  will  make  blood  more  common 
than  grass. 

Hushai.     Sire,  no  one  shall  know  of  this. 

David.  The  Lord  knoweth  it.  He  despiseth  me. 
What  say  you,  Hushai,  if  tonight  or  some  other  night 
as  I  sleep,  the  Lord  lead  to  my  couch  one  with  a  knife 
in  his  hand ! 

Hushai.  I  do  not  think  the  Lord  will  do  anything 
tonight. 

David.  I  will  not  sleep  tonight.  From  now  I  will 
sleep  in  the  day  time.  I  will  amuse  myself  when  it 
is  night.  I  will  have  music  and  burning  myrrh.  I 
will  have  my  lamps  lighted  till  dawn.  I  will  not 
have  any  dark  corner  about  me.     The  Lord  often 
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worketh  in  the  dark.  He  striketh  a  man  down  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.    Do  you  remember  Uzzah? 

HusHAi.    Yes,  Sire. 

David.  I  shall  distrust  every  man  that  comes  into 
my  presence.  From  now  I  will  not  allow  any  one  to 
wear  a  sword  in  my  presence.  Do  you  hear,  Hushai  ? 
I  will  not  allow  it — not  even  my  councilors — no,  not 
any  one,  except  myself.    I  alone  shall  wear  a  sword. 

Hushai.  Sire,  I  do  not  think  anything  will  happen 
tonight. 

David.  I  will  drink  wine  tonight  to  make  me 
merry.  I  will  send  for  one  of  my  young  wives.  But 
I  will  not  look  at  the  stars.  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
anything  happen  suddenly.  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
any  star  move  suddenly  hither  or  thither.  I  will  sit 
inside  my  tent. 

Hushai.  I  do  not  think  anything  is  going  to 
happen. 

David.  Why  do  you  say  that?  You  do  not  know 
what  will  happen.  No  man  knows.  The  Lord  know- 
eth.    He  striketh  from  behind.    I  am  afraid  of  him. 

Hushai.  I  do  not  think  the  Lord  will  strike  his 
Chosen  One. 

David.  It  does  not  matter.  I  will  be  happy  to- 
night. I  will  think  of  a  time  when  I  was  happy.  I 
will  think  of  a  languid  spring  afternoon  when  I  looked 
across  the  way  and  saw  a  woman  bathing.  I  will 
curse  that  day.  Yet  I  shall  think  of  that  day  with 
pleasure.  As  soon  as  it  is  morning  I  will  have  my 
Prophet  Nathan  question  the  Lord  if  any  evil  is 
going  to  happen  to  me.  But  I  will  not  tell  Nathan 
anything. 

Hushai.  It  would  be  better.  Sire,  if  you  would 
sleep  tonight. 

David.  I  will  not  sleep.  I  will  send  for  one  of  my 
young  wives.     But  I  shall  think  of  another  woman. 
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whose  beauty  on  a  spring  afternoon  made  me  to  spit 
upon  the  face  of  the  Lord.  I  do  not  desire  to  think 
of  her.    Yet  I  know  I  shall  think  of  her. 

HusHAi.    Will  you  not  be  quiet  and  rest,  Sire? 

David.  I  am  quiet.  In  a  few  days  I  wiU  be  rid  of 
him.  As  long  as  he  lives  there  is  danger.  But  Joab 
is  cunning.  Yet  sometimes  I  distrust  him.  I  wish 
it  were  already  done.  When  it  is  done,  I  will  bring 
this  beautiful  woman  into  my  house.  Dare  I  to  do 
that,  Hushai? 

HusHAi.  It  is  a  noble  deed  for  a  king  to  take  into 
his  house  a  woman  who  hath  lost  her  husband. 

David.  Go,  write  the  letter.  Look  about  if  my 
house  be  in  order,  every  slave  in  his  place.  Bring 
my  sword.  I  shall  not  need  it,  I  fear  nothing.  Yet 
1  will  have  my  sword  by  me.    Fetch  my  wife  Telmah. 

Hushai.     Sire,  Telmah  already  has  seen  too  much. 

David.  Telmah  hath  cheered  me.  She  hath  danced 
for  me.  I  have  said  beautiful  things  to  her.  I  have 
softened  myself  toward  her  by  the  sound  of  mine 
own  voice.    I  wish  her.  .  .  . 

Htjshai.     Sire,  it  would  be  better  not  to  have  her. 

David.  Fetch  Judith  then.  It  does  not  matter. 
I  wish  some  one  to  be  by  me.  I  wiU  not  touch  Judith. 
If  I  forget  and  touch  her  with  my  hand  or  press  my 
lips  to  her,  I  shall  close  my  eyes  and  think  of  an- 
other woman.  I  shall  think  of  a  woman  that  blooms, 
for  whom  it  is  springtime;  whose  bosom,  when  she 
lifts  up  her  hair,  is  like  the  coming  of  dawn  on  the 
slopes  of  Moab.  Go,  write  the  letter,  fetch  me  a 
wife  and  my  sword,  look  about  as  you  go.  .  .  . 

[HusHAi  goes  out.] 

David.  [Looking  over  the  balustrade.]  Bath- 
sheba,  Bathsheba,  thy  beauty  hath  done  this  thing. 
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ACT  in. 

[The  scene  is  the  same.    The  time  is  a  month  later. 

It  is  evening.    David  is  walking  up  and  down.   His 

sword  lies  on  the  couch. 
HusHAi  enters  from  the  tent.] 

Htjshai.     She  is  here,  Sire. 

David.     Did  anyone  stare  at  her  as  she  came? 

HusHAi.  She  wore  a  heavy  veil  and  kept  her  eyes 
cast  down. 

David.    It  was  not  wise  to  bring  her  here  again. 

HusHAi.  She  begged  me  to  let  her  come  to  thee 
once  more.  I  am  sure  no  one  looked  upon  her  as  we 
came. 

David.     Bring  her  in. 

[HusHAi  goes  into  the  tent  and  re-enters  immediately 
with  Bathsheba.    She  prostrates  herself.] 

David.  Hushai,  bid  my  slaves  let  no  one  come 
upon  the  roof. 

Hushai.    I  already  have  bidden  them. 

David.  [To  Bathsheba.]  Stand  up.  Do  not 
weep.  I  do  not  like  to  see  it.  It  would  be  better  if 
you  spoke  to  the  Lord.  I  cannot.  He  that  maketh 
the  grain  to  grow  and  the  stars  to  glow  when  it  is 
night,  he  despiseth  me.  In  his  sight  I  am  a  dog  that 
hath  sores.  I  am  a  leper  that  hideth  his  leprosy 
under  a  king's  robe. 

Bathsheba.     0,  Sire,  last  night  I  saw  my  husband ! 

David.     What!  .  .  . 

Bathsheba.    He  stood  beside  my  couch. 

David.     Surely  you  are  mad  to  say  that. 

Hushai.     Sire,  I  am  certain  she  saw  but  a  vision. 

David.  I  am  more  afraid  of  visions  than  of  men. 
What  can  a  sword  do  to  a  vision !    Several  times  in 
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the  night  I  have  heard  murmuring.  Once  I  saw  the 
people  clamoring  around  me.  They  plucked  my 
beard.  Some  of  them  had  stones  in  their  hands. 
I  awoke  and  lighted  my  lamps.  I  walked  up  and 
down  by  my  couch  until  the  dawn  came  upon  Moab. 
Perhaps  the  Lord  is  showing  me  what  thing  is  to 
happen  to  me.  I  tell  you,  Hushai,  before  I  wUl  let 
the  people  do  that  to  me,  I  will  waste  enough  blood, 
if  it  were  gathered  together  in  one  place,  to  float  a 
ship  of  Tarshish.  I  am  in  distemper.  I  am  like  a 
dog  when  the  days  are  hot. 

Hushai.    I  am  sure  her  vision  had  no  meaning. 

David.  I  would  ask  Nathan  to  interpret  it,  but  I 
dare  not.  I  am  afraid  to  ask  him.  I  am  afraid  if  he 
inquires  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord  will  tell  him  what 
thing  I  have  done. 

Hushai.     I  am  sure  Nathan  knows  nothing. 

David.  I  do  not  wish  Nathan  to  see  that  I  am 
afraid.  I  wish  him  to  be  afraid  of  me,  that  he  will 
do  nothing  which  displeases  me.  I  have  been  watch- 
ing Nathan.  I  will  keep  him  in  fear  of  me.  I  will 
keep  everybody  in  fear  of  me.  I  have  been  tender 
toward  many  persons.  But  I  am  resolved  not  to  be 
tender  any  longer.  .  .  .  Hushai,  how  long  has  it  been 
since  I  sent  Uriah  back? 

Hushai.     Thirty  days.  Sire. 

David.    For  thirty  days  we  have  sat  and  waited. . . . 

Bathsheba.     0,  Sire,  what  says  Joab? 

David.  He  sends  me  messenger  after  messenger. 
They  tell  me  of  this  and  that  brave  thing  my  soldiers 
have  done.  But  they  say  nothing  of  my  letter.  I 
distrust  Joab.  It  is  an  unwise  thing  for  a  king  to 
trust  anyone.  I  have  trusted  too  many  persons 
already.  .  .  . 

Bathsheba.  Sire,  Uriah  may  have  opened  thy 
letter.    Perhaps  he  is  hiding  in  the  city.    Are  there 
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not  cellars  in  the  market  place!    Perhaps  he  goes 
forth  in  the  night  and  shows  thy  letter. 

HusHAi.  I  never  have  heard  of  such  a  thing,  that 
a  soldier  will  open  a  king's  letter. 

Bathsheba.  0,  if  he  should  look  upon  me !  Be- 
hold, Sire,  I  am  no  longer  like  the  palm  trees  beside 
the  waters  in  thy  gardens  at  Baal-hazor.  Thou  often 
hast  said  I  am  like  these  pahn  trees. 

David.  You  are  lithe  enough  still.  But  you  are 
like  the  spice  beds  of  En-gedi  in  the  spring.  You 
are  blooming.  It  is  your  beauty  that  would  betray 
you. 

[A  slave  enters.] 

The  Slave.     Sire,  a  messenger  from  Joab  is  below. 

David.  He  will  but  tell  me  again  that  the  siege 
goes  well.  He  will  say  that  my  soldiers  do  this  and 
that  wonderful  thing.  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  it 
again.  Joab  is  taunting  me.  Go  down,  Hushai,  and 
hear  the  messenger. 

[Hushai  and  the  slave  go  out.  Bathsheba  prostrates 
herself  at  David's  feet  and  weeps.] 

Bathsheba.  I  have  brought  this  sorrow  to  thy 
house. 

David.     Your  beauty  has  darkened  the  world. 

Bathsheba.  0  I  have  troubled  thee  who  hath  the 
troubles  of  a  kingdom ! 

David.  Your  beauty  set  back  my  years  and  taxed 
an  old  man  with  the  pleasures  of  youth. 

Bathsheba.     I  have  wronged  thee. 

David.  Your  beauty  made  me  to  spit  upon  the 
face  of  the  Lord. 

Bathsheba.  Take  thy  sword  from  yonder  couch 
and  send  me  into  Shoel. 

David.    I  should  have  done  it  before  now,  if  I  had 
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not  feared  I  should  sometime  hunger  for  you  in  the 
night. 

[HusHAi,  followed  by  a  Messenger,  re-enters 
hastily.] 

HusHAi.  Bad  news,  Sire;  the  war  has  gone 
against  us! 

David.  One  evil  upon  another!  .  .  .  [He  straps 
on  his  sword.] 

HusHAi.     Speak,  Messenger,  the  King  is  waiting. 

The  Messenger.  0  Sire,  we  have  had  a  terrible 
defeat.    The  enemy  came  out  of  the  city.  .  .  . 

David.     What,  they  dared  to  come  out  of  the  city  I 

The  Messenger.  They  came  out  to  fight  us  in  the 
open  field.    We  drove  them  back.  .  .  . 

David.  You  drove  them  back!  This  is  not  bad 
news. 

The  Messenger.  We  pursued  them  to  the  very 
gate  of  the  city  as  they  fled  behind  their  wall.  We 
pursued  them  to  the  very  shadow  of  the  wall.  As 
quickly  as  it  lightens,  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  they 
threw  stones  down  upon  us,  and  many  of  thy  soldiers 
were  killed. 

David.  Joab  is  a  fool !  Why  did  you  pursue  them 
so  near  their  wall  I  Did  you  not  know  that  their 
soldiers  and  women  and  children  and  cripples,  hidden 
on  top  of  the  wall,  would  hurl  stones  down  upon  you  I 
This  is  an  old  stratagem,  as  old  as  the  days  of  Abime- 
lech.    Does  Joab  not  know  the  story  of  Abimelechi 

The  Messenger.  I  do  not  know,  Sire.  I  never 
have  heard  him  speak  of  it. 

David.  I  will  tell  you  that  you  may  tell  Joab. 
Abimelech  was  a  famous  man  in  his  day.  He  was 
King  at  Shechem.  He  fought  the  people  of  Thebez. 
The  people  hid  themselves  in  a  tower.  Abimelech 
laughed.    He  said,  "I  will  burn  the  tower  filled  with 
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the  people  of  Thebez."  As  he  came  near  the  door 
of  the  tower  to  set  fire  to  it,  a  woman  dropped  a  piece 
of  millstone  upon  his  head.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened to  each  of  his  soldiers  who  approached  the 
tower  to  set  it  on  fire.  Have  you  never  heard  that 
story? 

The  Messengee.     No,  Sire. 

David.  Abimelech's  folly  has  taught  a  lesson  to  all 
warriors  since  that  day.  It  changed  the  rules  for 
conducting  a  siege.  But  Joab  is  mad.  He  is  a  fool. 
I  never  thought  that  so  old  a  strategem  could  still  be 
used  in  these  days.  Surely  the  Ammonites  came  out 
of  Eabbah  to  entice  Joab  to  follow  them  back  to  their 
wall.  It  angers  me.  I  wiU  not  have  my  soldiers  led 
by  a  fool.  Joab  does  not  know  history.  He  does  not 
know  anything.  He  is  a  fool  who  thinks  he  is  a  com- 
mander. I  distrust  him.  As  the  Lord  lives,  I  myself 
will  go  to  Eabbah!  .  .  . 

The  Messengee.  Sire,  thy  servant  Uriah  is  among 
the  dead.  j 

HusHAi.     Sire,  Uriah  is  dead ! 

Davh).     Silence,  why  will  you  make  a  noise ! 

HusHAi.  Let  me  call  thy  household.  Wilt  thou 
not  order  a  fast?  Wilt  thou  not  have  thy  household 
mourn  thy  dead  soldiers  and  Uriah  who  was  thy 
faithful  servant  and  thy  friend?    [Bathsheba  sobs.] 

Davtd.     That  is  very  well  spoken,  Hushai. 

Hushai.  When  the  people  hear  of  this  defeat 
they  will  clamor  for  blood.  Wilt  thou  not  tell  them 
what  punishment  thou  wilt  inflict  upon  the  Am- 
monites ? 

David.  Summon  my  household  at  once !  Summon 
my  councilors,  my  scribes,  my  recorders,  my  proph- 
ets, my  priests.  Fetch  my  wives  immediately.  Fetch 
all  of  my  household  who  are  now  within  my  doors. 
Say  that  I  command  everybody  to  come  at  once. 
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There  shall  be  no  food  eaten  in  my  house  tomorrow. 
I  and  my  household  will  mourn  my  soldiers  who  have 
been  killed.  My  friend  Uriah  is  dead.  I  also  will 
announce  what  punishment  I  wUl  inflict  upon  the 
Ammonites. 

[HusHAi  hastens  off.] 

David.  [To  the  Messekgee.]  Say  to  Joab  that 
the  King  has  spoken  thus :  I  will  not  have  this  thing 
sadden  you.  The  sword  devours  one  person  as  well 
as  another.  Make  your  attacks  more  powerful 
against  the  city,  and  overthrow  it.  Say  that  to  Joab. 
Will  you  remember? 

The  Messenger.    Yes,  Sire. 

David.    Encourage  Joab. 

The  Messenger.    Yes,  Sire. 

David.     Go. 

[The  Messenger  leaves.] 

Bathsheba.    [Weeping.]    He  is  dead!  .  .  . 

David.  Lord,  Lord !  I  laugh  with  thee  that  sitteth 
in  the  heavens.  Thou  hast  turned  away  thine  eyes 
from  my  sin.  [To  Bathsheba.]  Do  you  weep  for 
joy  or  grief?    There  is  no  need  to  weep. 

Bathsheba.     I  will  dry  my  eyes. 

David.  I  am  happy.  Weep  as  much  as  you  like. 
But  when  my  household  gathers  do  not  speak.  Do 
you  understand,  Bathsheba?  Do  not  say  any  word 
at  all. 

Bathsheba.    I  shall  be  silent. 

David.  Stand  a  little  back  of  my  throne.  Keep 
you  head  cast  down.  I  do  not  fear  anything,  no,  not 
anything  whatever ;  yet  I  will  be  cautious.  I  do  not 
wish  any  one  to  look  much  into  your  face. 

Bathsheba.    I  shall  do  as  thou  sayest,  Sire. 

David.     The  face  of  a  widow  should  be  like  the 
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face  of  a  dead  woman.  Your  face  blooms  as  a  bride 's. 
It  has  the  look  of  a  woman  who  lacks  nothing. 
Bathsheba,  I  have  been  troubled  these  days.  You  do 
not  know  how  troubled  I  have  been.  On  a  battle  field 
I  know  well  enough  what  to  do.  It  is  different  in  a 
King's  house.  Here  there  are  no  swords.  Here 
there  are  but  tongues  and  eyes.  I  was  like  a  young 
prince  who  had  never  killed  a  man,  yet  had  a  kingdom 
suddenly  thrust  upon  him. 

Bathsheba.    I  brought  thee  this  sorrow. 

David.  It  does  not  matter.  I  am  happy  now.  I 
am  like  a  camel  after  a  long  journey  in  the  hot  sand ; 
my  burden  is  gone. 

Bathsheba.  0  Sire,  thou  art  ever  like  the  dawn 
when  it  cometh  over  the  hills. 

David.  I  was  afraid  some  one  would  come  upon 
me  suddenly  in  the  dark.  I  kept  my  lights  burning 
many  nights.  I  had  ugly  visions  in  my  sleep.  I  saw 
thee  bleeding  from  the  bruises  of  many  stones,  thy 
hair  matted  with  blood. 

Bathsheba.     0  Sire,  it  is  terrible ! 

David.  But  now,  Bathsheba,  I  am  happy.  The 
Lord  has  tried  me  to  see  if  I  have  patience.  He  trieth 
us  now  and  then  to  see  if  we  have  patience.  My  days 
have  been  as  black  as  a  night  hawk.  Ah,  but  now  I 
will  keep  them  as  spotless  as  the  white  swans  that 
swim  in  the  sunshine  of  the  pools  of  Heshbon.  I  am 
sure  the  Lord  is  not  displeased  with  me.  Do  you 
know  what  that  means  to  me? 

Bathsheba.    O  yes! 

David.  Bathsheba,  it  will  be  winter  before  thou 
giveth  up  thy  gift.  No  one  will  know  that  thy  hus- 
band did  not  come  to  thee  when  it  was  spring.  [She 
sohs  again.]  Weep,  but  do  not  say  anything  to  any 
one  when  my  household  gathers. 

Bathsheba.    I  shall  not  speak. 
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David.  I  shall  tell  my  household  that  I  shall  take 
thee  into  my  house.  .  .  . 

Bathsheba.     O  Sire,  wilt  thou  do  that ! 

David.  Bathsheba,  thou  and  I  shall  sit  here  in  the 
night. 

Bathsheba.  0  Sire,  together  we  shall  watch  the 
stars!  .  .  . 

David.  And  the  moon  climb  over  Moab  and  look 
into  the  Dead  Sea.  We  shall  praise  the  Lord.  We 
shall  sit  here  in  peace.  These  days  shall  be  to  us  as 
if  they  had  never  been. 

Bathsheba.     Thou  art  good  to  me. 

David.  O  I  would  follow  the  Lord  to  smooth  with 
kisses  his  footprints  in  the  Stardust !  He  hath  smiled 
upon  me  out  of  his  holy  hill.  I  will  write  a  psalm  of 
praise,  Bathsheba,  thou  beautiful  woman.  I  will 
write  a  psalm  of  praise  that  Israel  will  remember 
long  after  we  two  have  gone  down  into  Shoel. 

Bathsheba.     How  beautiful  is  the  world  again ! 

David.  Bathsheba,  listen  to  me,  Bathsheba,  thou 
wilt  give  me  strong  sons  and  beautiful  daughters. 

Bathsheba.     0  thou  art  wonderful. 

David.  Thou  shalt  have  jewels  and  garments  of 
wrought  gold.  Not  the  wives  of  Hadadezer  in  the 
kingdom  of  Zobah,  nor  the  wives  of  Hiram  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tyre,  no,  nor  the  queens  of  any  king  that 
hath  ever  been,  shall  be  adorned  as  thou. 

Bathsheba.  To  me  there  will  be  no  greater  joy 
than  to  sit  by  thee  in  the  gloaming  and  to  do  whatso- 
ever thou  sayest. 

David.  I  shall  look  upon  thee  with  pleasure  all  my 
days. 

Bathsheba.  0  Sire,  I  will  sing  to  thee  in  the 
twilight  and  wake  thee  with  my  lips  in  the  dawn ! 

David.  After  battle  thou  vsdlt  cleanse  my  sword. 
Thou  wilt  cleanse  my  bloody  thoughts  with  thy  soft 
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voice.  Bathsheba,  never  in  all  my  life  have  I  heard 
a  voice  as  soft  as  thine.  When  thou  speakest  I  think 
of  the  waters  of  Kidron.  Often  in  the  night,  as  if  I 
were  a  shepherd  and  not  a  king  at  all,  I  have  sat  upon 
a  green  slope  and  listened  to  the  waters  of  Kidron. 
They  coo  as  a  dove  in  the  twilight  when  she  is  lonely. 
Art  thou  lonely,  Bathsheba?  Is  thy  voice  soft  be- 
cause thou  art  lonely? 

Bathsheba.  Since  that  day  thou  didst  bring  the 
Ark,  and  I  saw  thee  take  off  thy  king's  robe  of  woven 
gold  and  dance  in  the  midst  of  the  dancing  women, 
I  have  yearned  for  thee.  Though  it  hath  been  evil, 
yet  have  I  yearned  for  thee. 

David.     I  hear  footsteps.    They  are  coming. 

Bathsheba.     I  am  afraid. 

Davh).    Have  no  fear. 

Bathsheba.     I  am  afraid  of  thy  Prophet  Nathan. 

David.  He  knows  nothing.  I  will  keep  him  in  fear 
of  me.     [He  seats  himself  on  the  throne.] 

[Ahinoam,  Abital,  Abigail,  Maacah,  Telmah,  Mer- 
BAH,  Judith,  wives  of  David,  and  several  maiden 
slaves  enter  and  prostrate  themselves  a  moment. 
All  arise  except  Abigail.] 

David.    Help  that  woman  up. 

Abigail.  [Being  helped  to  her  feet.]  It  wearies 
me  to  climb  stairs. 

Maacah.    It  is  dreadful  to  be  fat. 

Mekbah.  Sire,  I  hastened.  I  had  not  even  time 
to  put  cassia  upon  myself.  Hushai  would  not  give 
me  time. 

Telmah.  Sire,  I  begged  Hushai  to  give  me  but  a 
moment  that  I  might  put  on  my  anklets,  my  silver 
anklets  which  thou  gavest  me  one  Feast  of  the  New 
Moon.    But  he  would  not.  Sire.    He  spoke  roughly 
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to  me.    Dost  thou  remember,  Sire,  the  Feast  of  the 
New  Moon  when  thou  gavest  me  my  silver  anklets? 

[Eglah,  Haggith,  Michal,  wives  of  David,  followed 
by  more  maiden  slaves,  come  in.  The  wives  talk 
among  themselves.  The  maiden  slaves  stand  apart 
and  are  silent.] 

JxTDiTH.  Sire,  Eglah  has  her  band  of  coral  about 
her  hair.  Wilt  thou  let  me  go  back  and  put  my  band 
of  topaz  about  my  hair — the  topaz  that  Egyptians 
brought  thee  from  the  Red  Sea  ?  Wilt  thou  let  me  do 
that.  Sire? 

Ahinoam.  Be  quiet.  The  King  has  a  serious 
look. 

[Seeaiah,  Royal  Scribe;  Jehoshaphat,  Recorder; 
Abiathae  and  Zadok,  Priests;  Gad,  Prophet;  and 
others  come  in.    Hushai  re-enters.] 

David.  Silence,  every  one.  I  have  called  you  to- 
gether to  tell  you  bad  news.  A  messenger  from 
Eabbah  has  reported  that  a  battle  has  gone  against 
us  and  that  many  of  my  soldiers  have  been  killed.  .  .  . 

HusHAi.  Sire,  wilt  thou  not  punish  the  Ammon- 
ites? 

David.  That  is  why  I  have  called  you  together,  to 
announce  how  I  will  punish  the  Ammonites  and  to 
order  a  fast.  I  wiU  punish  them  as  no  nation  has 
ever  been  punished.  I  wish  all  the  people  to  know 
that.  I  will  put  them  under  saws  and  under  harrows 
of  iron.  I  will  put  them  under  axes  of  iron.  I  will 
burn  them  in  brick-kilns.  .  .  .  Among  my  dead  sol- 
diers was  one  Uriah,  my  faithful  servant.  He  was  a 
Hittite  who  became  a  follower  of  the  Lord.  I  had 
made  him  my  friend,  for  he  had  brought  me  many 
private  messages  from  the  war.    A  short  time  ago 
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he  ate  with  me  here  upon  the  roof.  In  the  very  place 
where  you  are  standing  we  had  meat  together  and  we 
talked  of  many  things.  Now  he  is  dead.  I  weep  for 
him.  I  will  write  a  psalm  to  him  as  I  did  to  Saul  and 
Jonathan.  I  command  that  there  be  no  food  eaten  in 
my  house  tomorrow.  .  .  .    We  will  mourn  the  dead. 

HusHAi.  Sire,  what  wilt  thou  do  for  this  poor 
woman  who  hath  lost  her  husband  who  was  thy 
friend?   Wilt  thou  not  take  her  into  thy  house? 

David.  I  cannot  take  the  widow  of  every  one  of 
my  soldiers.  I  would  have  more  women  than  I  know 
what  to  do  with. 

HusHAi.  Surely  it  is  a  noble  deed  for  a  king  to 
take  into  his  house  a  woman  who  hath  lost  her  hus- 
band in  battle.  She  is  cast  down  now.  Wilt  thou  not 
make  her  happy?    She  is  young  and  comely,  Sire. 

[Nathan  enters.] 

David.  Hushai,  you  are  a  wise  counselor,  but  I  do 
not  need  any  more  women.  I  have  women  enough. 
I  have  my  lovely  wives  and  my  beautiful  maiden 
slaves. 

Htjshai.  It  would  please  thy  dead  friend  if  he 
knew  that  thou  hadst  taken  her  into  thy  house  and 
that  henceforth  she  wanted  nothing. 

David.  Do  you  think  that,  Hushai?  Then  I  will 
take  her  into  my  house.  I  will  obey  the  voice  of  my 
beloved  counselor.  One  woman  more  or  less  is 
nothing.  .  .  . 

Nathan.  Sire,  thou  darest  not  take  her.  She  hath 
not  yet  mourned. 

David.  I  shall  provide  for  that  ceremony.  You 
do  not  need  to  tell  me.  Were  you  not  summoned  to 
come  upon  the  roof? 

Nathan.    I  was. 
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David.  Why  did  you  not  come?  Are  my  sum- 
monses of  so  little  importance  that  you  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  them? 

Nathan.    I  was  hearing  a  dispute  below. 

David.  What  dispute  can  be  so  important  that 
you  will  not  obey  my  summons  ? 

Nathan.    It  was  indeed  important. 

David.  Nathan,  of  late  years  I  have  given  you  a 
great  deal  of  liberty.  You  are  writing  a  history  of 
me.  You  are  my  prophet.  But  as  surely  as  the  Lord 
of  Israel  lives,  I  will  not  have  you  disobey  me!  I 
will  not  have  anybody  in  my  household  disobey  me. 
The  next  person  will  be  killed.  What  was  this  dis- 
pute? I  wish  to  hear  if  it  is  more  important  than 
my  summons. 

Nathan.     Wilt  thou  not  dismiss  thy  household? 

David.     I  wish  them  to  hear  it. 

Nathan.  I  seek  thy  counsel  as  to  how  this  dispute 
ought  to  be  decided.  I  do  not  wish  the  counsel  of 
any  one  else.    Wilt  thou  not  dismiss  thy  household? 

David.  I  will  not  have  you  tell  me  when  I  am  to 
dismiss  my  household.  I  will  not  have  any  man  tell 
me  when  I  am  to  do  that.  I  wish  them  to  hear  the 
dispute.  I  wish  them  to  tell  me  whether  it  was  more 
important  than  my  summons. 

Seveeai,  Persons.  Let  us  hear  it!  .  .  .  The  dis- 
pute, Nathan!  .  .  . 

David.  Be  quiet.  He  will  tell  it.  I  wish  to  hear 
if  a  king's  command  is  less  important  than  a  creditor 
trying  to  collect  for  a  homer  of  barley,  or  than  two 
old  men  quarreling  over  the  price  of  an  ass.  Prophet, 
you  never  have  angered  me  as  you  now  anger  me.  I 
will  show  you — I  vsdll  show  you  all  if  I  am  still  King 
in  my  own  house.  I  have  grown  tender  of  late.  I 
have  allowed  too  much  liberty.   It  is  not  a  good  thing. 
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Kings  have  told  me  that  it  is  not  good.  King  Hiram 
allows  no  liberty  to  any  one  in  his  house.  And  the 
King  at  Damascus  kills  persons  who  disobey  him  in 
any  matter  whatever.  He  told  me  that  himself 
when  I  was  at  Damascus  last  year.  I  dislike  to  kill 
a  person  of  my  household.  But  I  may  have  to  kill 
somebody  as  an  example.  .  .  .  [Some  of  the  women 
murmur  and  shrink  back.] .  Be  quiet.  [To  Nathan.] 
Tell  the  dispute. 

Nathan.  They  that  dispute  are  two  men  who  live 
in  the  same  city.  One  is  rich  and  the  other  is  poor. 
The  rich  man  has  a  great  many  flocks  and  herds.  The 
poor  man  has  nothing,  only  one  little  ewe  lamb,  which 
he  had  bought  and  fed.  .  .  . 

David.  Ah,  I  knew  it  was  some  foolish  thing !  A 
ewe  lamb!  .  .  . 

Nathan.  Thou  hast  commanded  me  to  give  the 
facts.  Sire. 

David.  Go  on.  Let  us  hear  all  that  is  to  be  heard 
of  this  ewe  lamb.    It  is  very  important — is  it  not? 

[There  is  laughter.] 

Nathan.  The  ewe  lamb  grew  up  with  him  and  his 
children.  He  gave  it  his  own  food.  It  drank  out  of 
his  own  cup.  He  often  held  it  in  his  arms.  He  fondled 
it  as  if  it  were  a  daughter.  Then  there  came  a  trav- 
eler to  the  rich  man's  house.  The  rich  man  did  not 
take  of  his  own  flock  and  of  his  own  herd  to  serve 
to  the  traveler.  But  he  took  the  poor  man's  lamb 
and  served  it.  .  .  . 

David.  What !  a  rich  man  has  stolen  a  ewe  lamb 
from  a  poor  man!  Have  you  given  a  decision, 
Nathan? 

Nathan.    I  have  not  given  any  decision. 

David.    I  will  decide  this  dispute.     This  angers 
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me.  The  rich  man  shall  restore  the  lamb  sevenfold. 
The  law  says  only  fourfold ;  but  I  now  say  sevenfold, 
because  he  had  no  pity  on  the  poor  man.  As  surely 
as  the  Lord  lives,  a  man  who  would  do  such  a  thing 
ought  to  be  killed.  Nathan,  are  you  sure  he  is  a  man 
who  has  many  flocks  and  herds  ? 

Nathan.     I  am  sure. 

David.  It  is  dreadful  enough  when  the  poor  steal. 
I  will  not  have  rich  thieves  in  my  kingdom.  Where 
is  this  man?  Is  he  below?  Fetch  him  up.  I  will 
speak  to  him.  I  will  make  him  to  remember  that  he 
hath  looked  into  my  face.    Who  is  he? 

Nathan.     Thou  art  the  man ! 

David.  What  are  you  saying !  Are  you  mad !  Do 
you  mock  me !  Does  a  prophet  rebuke  a  king !  Have 
you  no  fear  of  me?    I  will  teach  you  fear  of  me.  .  .  . 

Nathan.  The  Prophet  Samuel  rebuked  King  Saul 
for  his  disobedience. 

David.     Silence !   I  will  not  permit  you  to  speak. 

Nathan.     I  will  speak!  .  .  . 

David.     Call  guards,  Hushai ! 

Some  of  the  Women.  0  there  is  going  to  be 
trouble!  .  .  .  Let  us  go  home,  I  am  afraid!  .  .  . 
Sire,  do  not  let  the  guards  kill  anybody !  ...  Do  not 
let  the  guards  hurt  Nathan !  .  .  . 

Hushai.    Be  quiet! 

DAvm.  Samuel  spoke  the  words  of  the  Lord  when 
he  rebuked  Saul.  King  Saul  had  been  covetous.  I 
am  not  covetous.  King  Saul  had  taken  sheep  and 
oxen  from  the  Amalekites.  I  would  not  do  such  a 
thing.  I  have  never  done  such  a  thing  unless  the 
Lord  has  commanded  it.  .  .  . 

Nathan.     Thou  hast  done  other  things.  .  .  . 

David.  Be  silent  when  I  am  speaking.  Moreover, 
you  do  not  speak  the  words  of  the  Lord  as  Samuel  did 
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when  he  rebuked  Saul.  You  speak  your  own  words. 
I  have  not  given  you  any  orders  to  question  the  Lord 
upon  any  matter.  .  .  . 

Nathan.  Thus  far  I  have  spoken  my  own 
words.  .  .  . 

David.  Silence,  or  as  surely  as  the  Lord  lives,  I 
will  kill  you  with  my  own  sword!  Where  is  my 
sword? 

Hushai.     At  thy  side.  Sire! 

David.     I  will  wet  the  roof  with  your  blood.  .  .  . 

[There  is  a  cry  of  horror  and  everybody  shrinks  from 
the  throne.]  SUence!  Silence!  [Guards  rush  in.] 
Seize  that  man ! 

Chief  Guard.     Sire,  thy  prophet!  .  .  . 

Nathan.  Do  not  touch  me.  I  speak  the  words  of 
the  Lord. 

David.     Seize  him ! 

Zadok.  Beware,  Sire!  Let  not  thy  guards  lay 
hands  upon  him  if  the  Lord  hath  spoken  to  him. 

Chief  Guard.  I  agree  with  thy  Priest  Zadok.  We 
are  afraid  to  seize  him  if  he  hath  a  prophecy  from 
the  Lord.    We  dare  not  do  such  a  thing. 

Nathan.  Thus  far  I  have  spoken  my  own 
words,  .  .  . 

David.  Do  you  hear  !  He  has  spoken  only  his  own 
words,  not  the  words  of  the  Lord.    Seize  him !  .  .  . 

Nathan.  But  now,  before  your  household,  O 
King,  I  will  speak  that  which  the  Lord  has  spoken 
to  me. 

David.  Silence,  Nathan !  I  will  dismiss  my  house- 
hold. I  will  hear  you  alone.  [To  the  others.]  He  is 
ill.  He  does  not  know  what  he  is  saying.  I  dismiss 
you.  It  would  be  better  for  everybody  to  go  home. 
If  the  matter  is  important  I  will  tell  every  one  later. 
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[Some  move  to  go.] 

Nathan.    I  forbid  anyone  to  leave  the  roof ! 

David.  What!  you  forbid  my  household  to  go 
when  I  have  commanded  them ! 

Nathan.     Yes. 

David.  Nathan,  you  are  stubborn,  you  are  mad. 
Can  you  all  not  see  that  he  is  mad,  that  something  is 
the  matter  with  him  ? 

Jehosaphat.     What  is  the  trouble? 

Zadok.  Let  us  hear.  Speak,  Prophet,  if  you  speak 
the  words  of  the  Lord. 

Maacah.     Speak,  Nathan.  What  has  happened? 

David.  Be  silent,  Maacah!  This  is  not  a  place 
for  women  to  say  anything.  Let  women  speak  only 
in  their  own  houses.    I  wish  everybody  to  go  home. 

Nathan.  I  command  that  no  one  leave  the  roof 
until  the  words  of  the  Lord  have  been  spoken.  .  .  . 

David.  Nathan,  are  you  not  ill?  Do  you  know 
what  you  are  saying?  I  did  not  give  any  orders  for 
you  to  question  the  Lord.  You  should  not  question 
the  Lord  upon  any  matter  whatever  when  I  do  not 
give  you  any  orders.  It  annoys  me  very  much  when 
you  do  it.  .  .  . 

Zadok.  Sire,  knowest  thou  what  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  to  Nathan? 

David.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  The 
Lord  hath  not  spoken  to  him.  I  did  not  give  him  any 
orders  to  question  the  Lord  upon  any  matter  what- 
ever.   Nathan  is  ill.    I  am  sure  he  is  lU. 

Nathan.     I  did  not  question  the  Lord.  .  .  . 

Davto.  Ah,  I  was  sure  of  that !  I  knew  I  was  not 
mistaken.  .  .  . 

Nathan.     The  Lord  came  to  me  in  a  dream. 

David.    What,  the  Lord  came  to  you  in  a  dream? 

Nathan.     Nay,  not  in  a  dream,  for  I  was  not 
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asleep.  I  lay  upon  my  couch,  below.  I  had  my  eyes 
closed.  I  was  trying  to  sleep,  and  behold !  the  Lord 
put  visions  into  me  of  the  terrible  things  that  had 
happened. 

David.     When  was  this? 

Nathan.  It  was  that  night  thy  servant  Uriah  ate 
and  drank  with  thee  here  upon  the  roof.  I  under- 
stood then  what  things  had  happened.  It  was  the 
Lord  that  gave  me  to  understand.  This  very  hour 
also  the  Lord  again  hath  spoken  to  me.  .  .  . 

Zadok.     The  Lord  hath  spoken  to  thee  this  hour! 

Seveeal  Peesons.  Let  us  hear,  Nathan!  .  .  . 
What  hath  the  Lord  told  thee!  .  .  .  Speak,  Nathan! 

Nathan.  Sire,  the  Lord  anointed  thee  King  over 
Israel.  .  .  . 

Daved.  [Interrupting.]  Why  do  you  speak  of 
that?    Everybody  knows  that  I  was  thrice  anointed. 

Nathan.  The  Lord  delivered  thee  out  of  the 
hands  of  Saul.  .  .  . 

David.  [Interrupting.]  That  is  nothing  new.  I 
have  never  denied  it.  Everybody  knows  of  it.  I  have 
thanked  the  Lord  for  it  all  my  life.  Saul  had  no  just 
complaint  against  me.  .  .  . 

Nathan.  The  Lord  gave  thee  King  Saul's  house 
and  his  wives.  The  Lord  made  thee  King  of  Israel 
and  Judah.  If  all  that  had  been  too  little,  he  would 
have  given  thee  more.  .  .  . 

David.  [Interrupting.]  I  have  never  wanted 
more.  The  Lord  has  been  liberal  with  me.  But  you 
are  right,  Nathan,  I  have  not  thanked  the  Lord  often 
enough.  [To  the  others.]  We  have  heard  what  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  to  my  Prophet  Nathan.  The  Lord 
has  reminded  me  of  his  bounty.  I  admit  I  have  not 
praised  the  Lord  often  enough.  I  will,  therefore, 
order  more  fasts  to  show  my  appreciation  of  what 
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the  Lord  has  done  for  me.    I  will  attend  to  this  at 
once.    I  dismiss  you.    Go  home.  .  ,  . 

Nathan.  Silence,  King!  I  had  not  yet  fin- 
ished. 

[There  is  a  murmur  of  protest.'] 

Zadok.  Prophet,  do  not  speak  so  to  the  Chosen  of 
the  Lord,  something  dreadful  will  happen. 

Nathan.  0  Bang,  wherefore  hast  thou  despised 
the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  and  done  evil  in  his 
sight! 

Davtd.  I  have  done  no  evil.  You  all  have  seen  me 
here  day  after  day.  .  .  . 

Nathan.  Thou  hast  killed  Uriah  the  Hittite,  and 
hast  taken  his  wife  to  be  thy  wife. 

{There  is  an  outcry.  Bathsheba  swoons.] 

Maacah.  {Lifting  Bathsheba 's  face.]  Look! 
what  woman  is  this? 

{The  women  crowd  around  Bathsheba.] 

Egiah.  Ah!  it  is  she  who  bathed  herself  in  the 
sight  of  the  King — is  it  not  ? 

Telmah.  Sire,  this  is  the  woman  of  whom  thou 
didst  become  enamored  last  spring. 

Abital.    It  is  she  thou  didst  call  upon  the  roof. 

Ahinoam.  0  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  kiU  a  man 
and  take  his  wife ! 

Zadok.  Everyone  be  quiet.  Something  dreadful 
is  likely  to  occur  here.  I  am  afraid  the  Lord  is  going 
to  punish  someone. 

David.  {Descending  the  throne.]  Listen  to  me. 
Do  not  move  away  from  me.  I  will  not  hurt  any  one. 
Abital,  Judith,  Telmah,  you,  my  wives,  do  not  move 
away  from  me.    Why  does  everybody  shrink  from 
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me  ?  I  am  not  a  leper.  I  am  not  unclean.  I  have  no 
sword  in  my  hand. 

Ahinoam.  0  something  dreadful  is  going  to  hap- 
pen !  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  but  something  dread- 
ful is  going  to  happen  here. 

Abital.  I  am  afraid  to  look  up  at  the  sky.  I  am 
afraid  the  Lord  is  watching  us.  .  .  . 

Nathan.     The  Lord  hath  spoken  yet  more. 

David.  Ah,  I  am  forgiven! — am  I  not,  Nathan? 
Tell  me  quickly.  Is  not  that  what  the  Lord  hath 
spoken?  0  I  have  been  troubled  to  my  bones!  Is 
the  Lord  satisfied,  Nathan? 

Nathan.  Thou  hast  slain  Uriah  with  the  sword 
of  the  Children  of  Ammon.  .  .  . 

David.  I  have  suffered  for  it.  Tell  me  the  Lord 
has  forgiven  me.  0  Nathan,  that  is  what  I  wish  to 
hear! 

Nathan.  The  sword  shall  never  depart  from  thine 
house. 

David.  I  have  feared  that.  Day  and  night  I  have 
feared  it.  I  have  seen  my  household  scarlet  with 
blood.  Henceforth  I  will  grip  my  sword  even  while  I 
lie  on  my  couch. 

Abital.     O  some  of  us  are  going  to  be  killed ! 

Nathan.  The  Lord  will  raise  up  evil  against  thee 
out  of  thine  own  house. 

David.  No,  no,  Nathan,  not  out  of  mine  own 
house!  My  wives,  are  they  to  be  my  enemies?  I 
have  loved  them,  though  I  have  sinned  yet  have  I 
loved  them.  Each  hath  had  her  tender  hours  with 
me ;  and  my  sons  too.  .  .  . 

Nathan.  The  Lord  will  take  thy  wives  before 
thine  eyes,  and  give  them  to  another. 

David.    No,  no,  Nathan!  .  .  . 

Nathan.  And  he  shall  lie  with  each  of  thy  wives 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  people. 
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David.     No  !    No !    Nathan,  not  that !  .  .  . 

Nathan.  Thou  didst  it  secretly;  but  he  will  do 
this  thing  in  the  open,  before  all  the  people. 

David.  I  will  fight  against  it.  I  will  keep  my 
wives.  They  would  kill  themselves  before  they  would 
permit  any  one  else  to  come  in  to  them. 

Nathan.     They  will  obey  the  Lord.  .  .  . 

David.  Judith,  my  wife,  my  queen,  thou  wouldst 
not  do  this  thing.  Thou  wouldst  not  do  this  thing 
Nathan  hath  said. 

Judith.  If  the  Lord  hath  spoken.  Sire,  I  wiU  do 
it.    I  will  obey  the  Lord. 

David.  And  thou,  Merbah?  .  .  .  Look  at  me. 
Thou  wouldst  not  do  this  thing.  I  am  sure  thou 
wouldst  not  do  it ! 

Merbah.  I  will  obey  the  Lord,  Sire.  I  fear  the 
voice  of  the  Lord.    I  would  be  afraid  to  disobey  it. 

David.  Ah,  Telmah!  of  all  my  wives  thou  hast 
been  with  me  most  often  here  upon  the  roof  under 
the  stars  on  summer  nights.  Thou  art  my  queen 
whom  I  plucked  from  a  garden  when  it  was  spring- 
time. Thou  dancest  for  me  like  silver  leaves  caught 
up  by  a  wind  that  is  whirling.  0  thou  wilt  cling  to 
me !  Thou  wouldst  die  ere  thou  wouldst  part  from 
me  to  let  another  come  in  unto  thee.  O  I  am  sure 
of  that!  .  .  . 

Telmah.  I  will  obey  the  Lord,  Sire.  Nathan,  who 
is  this  other  to  whom  the  Lord  will  give  us?  Is  he 
beautiful  and  tender?  Is  he  a  young  man?  Is  he 
fond  of  dancing?    0  let  us  look  upon  him !  .  .  . 

Eglah.  Remember,  Nathan,  we  are  queens.  The 
Lord  will  give  us  only  to  a  king — ^will  he  not! 

Telmah.  0  Nathan,  perhaps  the  Lord  wiU  give 
us  to  a  young  prince,  one  who  hath  never  had  women ! 

Ahinoam.  If  one  cometh  in  to  us  before  aU  the 
people,  he  will  be  a  king,  he  will  be  a  new  King  of 
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Israel.  King  David  hath  lost  his  kingdom.  0  I  was 
sure  something  dreadful  was  going  to  happen ! 

David.  [Falling  to  his  knees.]  Lord,  Lord,  thou 
wilt  not  take  away  my  kingdom?  I  huilt  it  up  by 
much  labor  and  many  sorrows.  Thou  didst  promise 
me  never  to  take  it  from  me  and  my  children.  Thou 
didst  promise  me  the  year  King  Hiram  built  this 
house  for  me.  Lord.  Dost  thou  remember?  Thou 
didst  tell  my  Prophet  Nathan !  .  .  . 

Maacah.  Sire,  how  miserable  thou  liest  here! — 
thou  who  hast  sung  [Chanting.] 

"Who  shall  go  up  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord? 
Or  who  shall  stand  in  his  holy  place  ? 
He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart. 
Who  hath  not  lifted  up  his  spirit  unto  vanity, 
nor  sworn  deceitfully." 

Now,  Sire,  how  low  thou  hast  fallen ! 

David.  Lord,  Lord!  do  not  take  my  wives  from 
me.  I  am  old.  Leave  me  my  children.  Let  not  the 
sword  come  into  my  house !  .  .  . 

Zadok.     Sire,  the  thing  thou  hast  done  is  terrible. 

Judith.  Thou  hast  digged  a  pit,  and  hast  fallen 
into  it  thyself,  Sire.  I  am  sorry.  Nathan,  what  is 
the  name  of  him  who  is  to  be  our  new  husband  ? 

HusHAi.    Prophet,  tell  these  women  to  be  quiet. 

Eglah.  Sire,  thou  didst  drink  too  much  wine  and 
eat  too  much  fatted  fowl.  Thou  hast  grown  fat. 
Thou  didst  think  too  much  of  women  that  were  not 
thy  wives.  Thou  wast  like  a  mad  man  that  spring 
afternoon  when  this  woman  washed  herself  for  thee 
to  look  upon  her.  Thou  didst  not  think  often  enough 
of  thy  wives. 

Abital.  Thou  didst  not  have  us  with  thee  often 
enough,  Sire.  The  Lord  doth  not  like  that.  I  am 
sure  the  Lord  desireth  a  man  to  have  his  wives  by 
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him  very  often.   Perhaps  that  is  why  the  Lord  taketh 
us  from  thee  and  giveth  us  to  another. 

David.  Lord,  Lord,  I  am  a  worm.  I  am  wax  melted 
into  the  dust.    Turn  not  away  from  me !  .  .  . 

Abigail.  Sire,  I  have  seen  thee  look  upon  many 
women.  I  never  remember  that  thou  didst  ever  ask, 
' '  Hath  she  a  husband  ? ' '  Thou  didst  always  cry  out, 
''Fetch  her!" 

HusHAi.    Prophet,  tell  these  women  to  be  quiet. 

Zadok.     Sire,  call  upon  the  Lord  to  help  thee.  .  .  . 

David.  Lord,  Lord,  cast  me  not  away!  Blot  out 
my  sin.  Purge  me  with  bitter  hyssop,  but  leave  me 
my  kingdom.  Wilt  thou  do  this  thing  for  me?  Lord, 
answer  me!  Speak  to  my  Prophet  Nathan.  I  am 
troubled.    I  am  troubled  in  my  bones !  .  .  . 

Maacah.    Ah,  Sire,  how  often  in  the  night  upon 
the  roof  at  Hebron  I  heard  thee  sing  [Chanting.] 
'  *  But  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord ; 
And  in  his  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  night.  ..." 

HusHAi.  Woman,  are  you  not  afraid  to  taunt  a 
King? 

Ahinoam.  Stop,  Maacah,  no  one  knows  what  is 
likely  to  happen  here. 

Maacah.     [Chanting.] 

' '  And  he  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  a  stream 

of  water 
That  bringeth  forth  its  fruit  in  its  season." 

Dost  thou  remember,  Sire?  .  .  . 

HusHAi.     Prophet,  tell  this  woman  to  be  quiet. 

Maacah.  Thou  wast  pleasant  in  those  days.  Now 
how  fallen  thou  art ! 

David.  [Tearing  his  mantle.]  Lord,  Lord!  lift 
thy  hand  from  me.  It  presses  down  upon  me.  I  wiU 
put  on  sackcloth.    Lift  me  up,  else  will  I  be  the  song 
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of  drunkards,  and  they  that  sit  in  the  gates  will 
laugh  at  me !  .  .  . 

MicHAL.  Surely,  Nathan,  the  Lord  will  forgive 
him — wiU  he  not? 

Maacah.  I  think  I  wiU  go  back  to  Geshur.  My 
father,  King  Tahnai,  will  be  glad  to  have  me  come 
back.  The  Geshurites  do  not  talk  much  about  sin, 
but  they  would  never  kill  a  man  to  take  his  wife. 

HusHAi.  Prophet,  wilt  thou  not  stop  these  silly 
women? 

Telmah.     Hushai,  you  are  very  disagreeable. 

Nathan.     Be  quiet. 

David.  {Beating  his  breast.]  Lord,  Lord,  I  am 
humble !  I  acknowledge  my  sin.  I  will  put  on  sack- 
cloth. I  will  put  ashes  in  my  hair.  I  wiU  fast  many 
days.  I  will  lie  in  the  dust  before  Israel.  0  I  am 
altogether  miserable!  Without  thee,  Lord,  I  am 
nothing.  Vanity  hath  eaten  into  my  bones.  Lust 
hath  made  me  a  leper !  .  .  . 

Michal.  Nathan,  win  he  not  be  forgiven?  Surely 
the  Lord  will  not  give  his  kingdom  to  another.  I 
grieve  for  him. 

Nathan.     Everybody  leave  the  roof  at  once ! 

Telmah.  Nathan,  teU  us — who  is  this  other  king 
to  whom  the  Lord  will  give  us  ? 

Nathan.  Be  quiet.  Go !  [To  the  guards.]  Lay 
that  woman  on  the  couch. 

[The  guards  lift  Bathsheba  from  the  floor  and  lay 
her  on  the  couch.] 

David.  [While  the  others  are  passing  down  the 
stairs.]  Lord,  Lord,  let  not  my  sin  blot  out  the 
memory  of  me !  Lord,  listen  to  me,  hear  me,  turn 
thine  ear  to  me !  Henceforth  I  will  keep  my  days  as 
innocent  as  the  grass  that  grows  in  the  fields  of 
Bashan,  as  the  grass  that  grows  by  the  waters  of 
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Jabbok.  Lord,  wash  me  as  white  as  the  swans  in 
the  pools  of  Hesbon,  as  white  as  the  snows  on  Her- 
mon! 

Nathan.     Sire,  the  Lord  hath  spoken  yet  more. 

David.  I  can  endure  no  more!  I  have  shortened 
my  days.    I  soon  will  pass  into  Shoel. 

Nathan.     The  Lord  wUl  not  shorten  thy  days. 

David.     0  Nathan,  hath  the  Lord  said  that? 

Nathan.  He  hath  said  yet  more.  He  hath  put 
away  thy  sin. 

David.  0  there  is  light  again!  Now  can  I  fight 
the  sword  that  will  arise  in  my  house.  The  Lord  does 
not  despise  me.  .  .  . 

Nathan.  Thou  has  given  great  cause  for  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Lord  to  laugh  and  curse  at  him.  There- 
fore the  child  that  is  born  of  this  woman  shall  surely 
die.  Sire,  I  have  spoken  all  that  which  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  to  me. 

David.  But  this  woman  lying  here?  .  .  .  May  I 
not  take  her  ?    See,  she  is  waking. 

Nathan.     Take  her. 

[Nathan  goes  out.] 

David.  Wake  up,  Bathsheba!  .  .  .  Lord,  Lord, 
look  down  upon  us  in  mercy !  I  tremble  as  a  leaf.  I 
am  but  a  man,  though  I  am  a  king.  Out  of  thy  treas- 
ure-house of  beautiful  things  hast  thou  made  this 
beautiful  woman. 

Bathsheba.  "Where  am  I?  I  cannot  see.  Is  it 
night?    Is  it  twilight? 

David.    Wake  up,  thou  gift  of  sadness. 

Bathsheba.  What  hath  happened  ?  Thy  prophet, 
thy  guards,  thy  household?  .  .  . 

David.     They  are  gone. 

Bathsheba.     0  I  am  afraid! 

David.     Have  no  fear. 
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Bathsheba.  0  Sire,  take  me  in  thine  arms  once 
more,  then  let  me  go  home  to  be  unhappy  all  my  life. 

David.  We  never  again  will  part,  and  when  we 
are  dead  our  names  forever  will  be  entwined  in  the 
memories  of  Israel. 

Bathsheba.     0  Sire,  what  hath  happened? 

David.  [Taking  her  in  his  arms.]  I  will  tell  thee, 
Bathsheba.  I  will  tell  thee  what  hath  happened,  thou 
beautiful  sorrow.  .  .  . 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  NEW  STAGECRAFT 
IN  AMERICA 

|HE  new  stagecraft,  or  the  new  art  of  the 
theatre,  did  not  attract  any  wide  atten- 
tion in  the  United  States  before  the  theat- 
rical season  of  1911-1912.  To  be  sure,  it 
was  familiar  in  one  form  or  another  to 
a  considerable  number  of  travellers  and 
students  of  the  theatre  before  that  time. 
Edward  Gordon  Craig  was  already  known  by  his 
little  book  The  Art  of  the  Theatre  and  by  his  maga- 
zine The  Mask,  in  which  he  presented  his  theories 
of  stage  decoration.  The  work  of  several  German 
theorists  and  experimenters  who  had  revolted  against 
the  Meiningen  and  Bayreuth  traditions  had  been 
watched  by  a  few  Americans.  German  stage  de- 
vices had  received  some  slight  notice  at  the  time 
the  New  Theatre  was  installing  its  revolving  stage, 
and  the  methods  of  Max  Reinhardt  of  Berlin  had 
become  widely  known,  particularly  through  his 
spectacular  representation  of  the  Oedipus  Rex  of 
Sophocles  and  his  unusual  production  of  the  mimo- 
drama  Sumurun,  which  had  reached  London  in  an 
abbreviated  form  early  in  1911.  Nor  were  the 
Russians  entirely  unknown;  echoes  of  the  very  suc- 
cessful seasons  of  M.  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe  in 
Paris  in  1909  and  in  London  in  1911  had  reached 
America,  and  Pavlova  and  Mordkin  on  their  visit  to 
this  country,  while  they  had  done  little  directly  for 
the  new  art  of  the  theatre,  had  interested  many  in  the 
Russian  Ballet  in  general  and  had  called  forth  com- 
ment on  the  unique  decorations  of  the  Russian  stage. 
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And  even  in  America  there  had  been  some  experi- 
ment in  the  direction  of  the  new  stagecraft,  particu- 
larly in  the  lighting  effects  and  in  the  design  of  some 
of  the  settings  for  Miss  Maude  Adams'  Chantecler. 
For  the  scenes  in  the  forest,  simple  black  velvet  hang- 
ings provided  the  background,  and  stencilled  gauze 
under  skillful  lighting  represented  the  huge  trees. 
In  the  attempt  to  gain  effects  by  simple  means  and 
to  use  light  more  intelligently,  the  experiment  was 
an  interesting  prelude  to  the  new  art  of  the  theatre 
in  America. 

In  the  season  of  1911-1912,  however,  the  new  move- 
ment showed  itself  definitely  on  the  American  stage 
in  well-defined  lines  of  development  that  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  new  stagecraft  of  the  Continent. 
In  this  year  the  influence  of  Craig,  of  the  Russians, 
and  of  the  Germans  was  first  reflected  upon  our  stage, 
and  in  it  appeared  two  men  who  were  to  be  active  in 
advancing  the  new  stagecraft  in  the  United  States. 
Craig  became  much  better  known  in  this  country 
through  the  publication  of  his  important  book  On 
the  Art  of  the  Theatre,  an  expansion  of  his  earlier 
work,  and  through  the  interest  aroused  in  his  re- 
markable production  of  Hamlet  at  the  Moscow  Art 
Theatre  in  December,  1911.  Also,  the  Irish  Players 
from  the  Abbey  Theatre  of  Dublin,  where  Craig 
had  tried  out  experiments  with  an  adjustable  prosce- 
nium, screens,  and  lighting,  made  their  first  visit  to 
America  in  the  autumn  of  1911,  and  particularly  in 
their  lighting  reflected  his  influence.  Because  actual 
production  by  Craig  had  not  come  to  our  stage,  it  is 
easy  to  underestimate  the  importance  of  his  influence, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  his  theories  stand 
behind  much  of  the  experiment  in  the  new  decoration 
everywhere.  The  Irish  Players,  moreover,  and  the 
Homiman  Players,  in  this  season  and  the  ones  that 
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followed,  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  new 
stagecraft  by  teaching  the  value  of  simplicity  in  stage 
setting. 

The  new  stagecraft  of  both  the  Russians  and  the 
Germans  first  came  to  our  theatre  in  this  season.  In 
the  summer  of  1911  Miss  Gertrude  Hoffmann,  who  had 
seen  the  Ballet  Russe  abroad,  collected  a  company  of 
Russian  and  American  dancers  to  present  through 
America  some  of  the  most  popular  ballets  of  the 
Russian  repertory,  Les  Sylphides,  Cleopatre,  and 
Scheherazade.  The  settings  and  costumes  of  the  last 
two,  which  were  inspired  by  the  Russian  originals, 
first  brought  to  us  the  impressionistic  color  and  de- 
sign of  the  school  of  Bakst.  The  activity  of  the  other 
Russian  dancers  in  this  country  helped  also  to  arouse 
an  interest  in  the  Russian  methods  of  stage  decora- 
tion. But  is  was  in  the  production  of  Sumurun  in 
New  York  on  January  16,  1912,  that  the  new  stage- 
craft in  its  purity  first  came  to  the  American  stage. 
Originally  produced  in  Berlin  by  Max  Reinhardt  with 
decorations  by  Ernst  Stern,  it  was  presented  in  New 
York  under  the  direction  of  Richard  Ordynski,  one 
of  Reinhardt 's  assistants,  who  has  since  had  a  part 
in  spreading  the  new  methods  in  America.  Although 
most  of  the  settings  were  simple  drops  or  flats,  sig- 
nificant detail  and  illusive  lighting  made  them  excel- 
lent backgrounds  for  the  brilliant  costumes.  Such 
settings  as  the  shadowy  interior  with  light  falling 
on  the  great  couch,  or  the  street  scene  with  its  ecru 
wall  and  black  minarets  against  a  deep  blue  sky 
illustrated  strikingly  the  effectiveness  of  simplicity. 
The  beauty  and  appropriateness  of  the  scenery  were 
widely  recognized  even  at  a  time  when  more  than  one 
Oriental  piece  was  being  staged  in  lavish  realistic 
fashion,  and  won  many  converts  to  the  new  manner 
of  stage  decorations.   In  any  record  of  the  new  stage- 
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craft  in  America,  Sumurun  must  have  a  prominent 
place. 

But  even  more  significant,  perhaps,  than  the  in- 
fluences we  have  just  traced,  was  the  appearance  of 
the  work  of  two  men,  Joseph  Urban  and  Livingston 
Piatt,  who  were  to  be  prominent  in  developing  the 
new  stagecraft  in  America.  Six  days  before  Sumurun 
was  presented  in  the  American  theatre,  Pelleas  and 
Melisande  was  given  at  the  Boston  Opera  House, 
with  settings  in  the  new  manner  by  Joseph  Urban 
of  Vienna,  who  had  already  designed  a  considerable 
amount  of  decoration  for  Continental  stages.  By 
the  use  of  fine  color,  imaginative  lighting,  and  vari- 
ous devices  to  make  the  background  more  plastic. 
Urban  created  a  beauty  and  illusion  that  were  im- 
mediately recognized.  Two  other  productions  with 
Viennese  settings  in  the  new  manner  followed,  a  pic- 
ture-book Hansel  and  Gretel,  and  a  more  traditional 
Tristan  and  Isolde.  The  scenery  was  so  successful 
that  Urban,  who  had  done  much  of  the  designing,  was 
engaged  to  take  charge  of  the  decoration  at  the  Opera 
House  for  the  following  year.  But  the  season  intro- 
duced Livingston  Piatt  as  well  as  Joseph  Urban.  At 
the  Toy  Theatre  in  Boston,  which  was  opened  in 
December,  1911,  he  began  the  excellent  work  in  stage 
decoration  that  has  since  become  widely  known.  Piatt, 
like  Urban,  was  familiar  with  Continental  methods, 
for  he  had  worked  as  a  designer  of  scenery  in  Bruges 
before  he  came  to  America.  Although  he  was  handi- 
capped by  the  tiny  stage  and  the  inadequate  resources 
of  the  Toy,  he  designed  and  painted  many  beautiful 
settings  and  made  experiments  that  were  a  prepara- 
tion for  his  larger  work  in  the  American  theatre. 
With  Piatt  at  the  Toy  Theatre  and  Urban  at  the 
Opera  House,  Boston  was  a  center  of  the  new  move- 
ment. 
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In  the  next  theatrical  year,  the  season  of  1912- 
1913,  the  development  of  the  new  stagecraft  was  im 
the  direction  indicated  by  the  beginnings  of  1911- 
1912.  Craig  extended  his  influence  still  further  by 
the  publication  of  his  important  book  Towards  a 
New  Theatre,  which  contained  many  designs  illustra- 
tive of  his  theories.  Beinhardt's  influence  can  be 
traced  in  the  plans  for  the  presentation  of  Turandot, 
which  he  had  given  successfully  in  Berlin;  but  as 
events  turned  out,  this  production,  in  the  revised 
form  of  A  Thousand  Years  Ago,  belongs  to  a  later 
season.  The  Russian  influence  was  carried  on  in- 
directly by  the  Russian  dancers,  but  especially  by 
the  decorations  of  the  opera  Boris  Godounov  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  These  settings  by  Golo- 
vine  were  striking  and  pictorial  examples  of  the 
Russian  branch  of  the  new  stagecraft,  which  differs 
greatly  in  methods  of  structure,  color,  and  perspec- 
tive from  the  schools  of  Craig  and  Reinhardt.  In 
addition,  there  were,  in  1912-1913,  several  produc- 
tions that,  while  not  actually  representative  of  the 
new  stagecraft,  at  least  pointed  in  its  direction.  The 
very  unusual  setting  of  The  Yellow  Jachet  in  the 
Chinese  style  proved  that  a  useful  stage  convention 
could  easily  be  accepted  and  that  realistic  representa- 
tion was  entirely  unnecessary  in  an  imaginative  play. 
And  the  productions  of  Miss  Annie  Russell  and  of 
Mr.  Faversham,  although  not  in  the  manner  of  the 
new  stagecraft,  showed  that  simplification  could 
carry  the  old  methods  a  long  way  in  the  direction 
of  the  new. 

The  honor  of  first  applying  the  new  art  of  the 
theatre  to  the  representation  of  Shakespeare  in 
America  does  not  go  to  the  professional  stage  at  all; 
it  belongs  to  the  Delta  Upsilon  fraternity  of  Harvard 
for  their  production  of  The  Comedy  of  Errors  on 
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March  10, 1913,  with  decorations  by  Gardner  Hale,  a 
student.  German  methods  of  staging  and  lighting 
were  used  with  great  success.  A  marble  panel  with 
a  bronze  door  on  each  side  of  the  stage,  joined  by  a 
flat  arch  across  the  top,  formed  an  inner  proscenium 
that  remained  unchanged  throughout  the  action. 
For  interiors,  rich  draperies  of  different  colors  were 
dropped  behind  this  shallow  frame  and  light  thrown 
on  a  few  significant  properties :  Adriana  's  house,  for 
example,  was  suggested  by  shadowy  gold  draperies 
with  light  falling  on  a  gilded  couch  and  a  Grecian 
lamp.  The  back  of  the  stage  was  enclosed  in  a  dark 
blue  cyclorama,  that  was  used  as  a  background  for 
the  exterior  scenes.  Before  it,  a  parapet  and  sails,  a 
heavy  gateway,  a  group  of  columns,  or  conventional 
trees  easily  varied  the  setting.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  point  out  an  amateur  production  so  significant  in 
the  development  of  the  new  movement. 

For  a  production  of  the  same  play  Livingston  Piatt 
of  the  Toy  Theatre  first  planned  scenery  for  the  pro- 
fessional stage  in  this  country.  As  in  the  preceding 
season,  he  designed  excellent  decorations  at  the  Toy 
Theatre,  where  the  installation  of  a  system  of  over- 
head lighting  and  a  cyclorama  with  a  cupola  in  Euro- 
pean style  assisted  his  experiments.  His  work  was 
so  successful  that  he  was  engaged  by  the  Castle 
Square  Theatre,  an  excellent  Boston  stock  theatre, 
to  make  settings  for  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  which 
appeared  in  May,  1913.  Although  the  resources  of  a 
stock  theatre  are  by  no  means  unlimited,  Piatt  had  a 
better  opportunity  than  he  had  yet  had  to  work  out 
his  methods  of  stage  decoration.  He  used  very  ef- 
fectively the  portals  or  inner  proscenium,  the  cyclor- 
ama, and  simple  draperies  in  much  the  manner  of  the 
Delta  Upsilon  production,  but  on  a  larger  scale.  He 
almost  entirely  abandoned  the  footlights,  and  lighted 
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the  stage  from  above ;  and  by  painting  his  setting  in 
the  pointilliste  or  dotted  method,  he  gained  a  surpris- 
ing richness  of  color  and  of  texture.  Later  in  the 
season  he  designed,  in  the  same  general  style,  the 
decorations  for  the  Castle  Square  Julius  Caesar. 

The  season  of  1912-1913  was  a  busy  one  for  Urban 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House.  He  planned  scenery, 
costumes,  properties,  and  lighting  effects  for  The 
Tales  of  Hoffman,  Louise,  The  Jewels  of  the  Ma- 
donna, Don  Giovanni,  DjamUeh,  and  The  Secret  of 
Suzanne,  and,  by  overseeing  all  the  details,  gained 
the  harmony  of  color  and  design  that  is  characteristic 
of  the  new  stagecraft.  In  his  fantastically  beautiful 
production  of  The  Tales  of  Hoffman  he  made  in- 
teresting use  of  elevated  platforms  and  of  the  marble 
portals  or  inner  proscenium.  His  most  impression- 
istic work  appeared  in  his  setting  for  Louise,  which 
as  a  so-caUed  realistic  opera  is  generally  mounted 
with  excessive  realism;  his  quaint  streets  and  odd 
interiors  showed  that  local  color  could  be  produced 
without  minute  realistic  detail.  The  brilliant-hued 
settings  for  The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna,  likewise, 
were  suggestive  rather  than  exactly  representative, 
and  the  decoration  for  Don  Giovanni  was  particu- 
larly interesting.  Like  Piatt,  Urban  used  overhead 
lighting  and  the  dotting  method  of  scene  painting. 
By  introducing  platforms,  great  urns,  and  statuary, 
he  emphasized  the  plastic  background  for  the  plastic 
actors.  His  settings  showed  very  clearly  the  archi- 
tectural note  in  their  massive  corners,  huge  columns, 
and  great  flights  of  steps. 

Finally,  the  history  of  the  new  stagecraft  in  1912- 
1913  would  not  be  complete  without  some  mention  of 
the  work  of  the  experimental  theatres.  At  the  Little 
Theatre  of  Lake  Forest  and  at  the  47  Workshop  of 
Harvard,  various  methods  of  decoration  were  tested. 
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At  the  Little  Theatre  of  Chicago,  Maurice  Browne  be- 
gan the  series  of  original  experiments  that  extends 
down  to  the  present  season.  Even  in  its  first  year 
the  Chicago  Little  Theatre  made  interesting  use  of 
hangings  and  screens,  and,  in  such  productions  as 
Anatol  and  The  Trojan  Women,  gained  illusion  by 
simple  methods. 

In  the  new  season,  1913-1914,  we  can  still  easily 
trace  the  Eussian  and  the  German  influences.  Pov- 
lova  brought  to  our  stage  additional  examples  of  the 
Russian  stagecraft  in  the  decoration  of  some  of  her 
ballets.  For  The  Preludes  Boris  Anisfeld  prepared 
a  very  impressionistic  setting,  and  for  the  Orientate 
Leon  Bakst  designed  both  scenery  and  costumes  in 
the  manner  that  had  already  made  him  famous  over 
Europe.  Bakst  puts  beauty  of  design  and  color  be- 
fore truth  to  life  in  his  settings ;  they  are  character- 
ized not  only  by  their  harmony,  their  daring  color 
and  design,  their  bold  perspective,  and  their  simple 
structure,  but  also  by  a  fantastic,  barbaric  quality 
that  is  their  own.  He  attracted  further  attention  this 
season  by  the  exhibition  through  the  country  of  his 
designs  and  costume  studies,  which  gave  a  capital 
idea  of  the  originality  and  vitality  of  Russian  stage 
art.  This  year  also  saw  the  production  of  Turandot 
in  the  rewritten  form  of  A  Thousand  Years  Ago,  by 
Percy  MacKaye.  The  settings,  in  the  manner  of 
Reinhardt's  original  production,  were  largely  the 
work  of  J.  C.  Huffmann,  the  American  decorator,  who 
has  since  furnished  some  attractive  designs  for  the 
New  York  Winter  Garden's  musical  plays.  In  the 
scene  of  Turandot 's  dream  there  was  an  interesting 
experiment  with  a  relief  stage  lighted  from  behind 
the  back  drop. 

In  1913-1914  Livingston  Piatt  turned  definitely 
from  the  experimental  to  the  professional  stage.    At 
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the  Castle  Square  Theatre  he  planned  decorations  for 
Hamlet  and  A  Midsummer  Night 's  Dream.  Although 
they  were  both  in  the  same  general  style  as  his 
former  productions,  they  were  even  more  beautiful 
and  suggestive,  particularly  the  settings  of  the  throne 
room  and  the  battlements  in  Hamlet  and  of  the  forest 
in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  But  his  work 
gained  wider  attention  when  it  first  came  to  the  regu- 
lar stage  in  the  representations  by  Miss  Margaret 
Anglin  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  'Twelfth  Night,  and  As  You  Like  It.  Miss 
Anglin  deserves  much  credit  for  watching  Piatt's 
development  in  Boston  and  for  engaging  him  to 
mount  her  plays.  By  means  of  his  usual  devices  he 
not  only  provided  beautiful  and  suggestive  decora- 
tions, but  he  secured  a  rapid  flow  of  scenes  very  de- 
sirable in  a  Shakespearean  performance.  Not  much 
time  was  required  for  changing  sets  when  interiors 
were  formed  by  dropping  simple  draperies  behind  the 
inner  proscenium,  and  exteriors,  by  making  slight 
changes  before  the  cyclorama.  Into  these  produc- 
tions went  some  of  Piatt's  best  work.  They  were 
played  across  the  country,  and  everywhere  spread 
the  influence  of  the  new  stagecraft.  Nor  should  his 
fine  setting  of  Maeterlinck's  The  Intruder,  for  the 
Dartmouth  Dramatic  Club,  go  unmentioned. 

At  the  Boston  Opera  House  Urban  made  three  new 
productions.  Die  Meister singer,  Monna  Vanna,  and 
The  Love  of  the  Three  Kings.  The  settings  for  Die 
Meistersinger  were  excellent  without  being  particu- 
larly original,  but  the  decorations  for  the  other  two 
operas  were  notable.  Probably  he  has  done  noth- 
ing finer  than  his  beautiful  architectural  setting  for 
Monna  Vanna;  the  lofty  Renaissance  room  with  the 
huge  painting  around  the  doorway,  the  tent  with  the 
lighted  city  in  the  distance,  and  the  great  sunlit  ter- 
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race  with  the  giant  pillars  made  an  almost  perfect 
setting  for  the  opera.  The  decorations  for  The  Love 
of  the  Three  Kings,  also,  were  striking  in  their  sug- 
gestion of  the  half  barbaric  time  of  the  action.  Par- 
ticularly effective  was  the  scene  of  the  crypt  in  the 
last  act;  under  the  red  glow  that  shone  down  the 
curved  stairways  to  right  and  left,  Fiora  lay 
stretched  on  the  bier  at  the  foot  of  the  gleaming 
mosaic  of  the  crucified  Christ.  Urban  made  himself 
known  outside  of  Boston  this  season  by  an  exhibi- 
tion of  his  models  and  designs  in  New  York.  Some  of 
his  settings  were  shown  in  Chicago  and  New  York 
by  the  Chicago-Philadelphia  Opera  Company,  and, 
when  the  Boston  Opera  Company  visited  Paris  in  the 
spring  of  1914,  his  decorations,  which  included  the 
Boston  scenery  and  a  new  Otello,  gained  consider- 
able approval.  It  was  unfortunate  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  stagecraft  in  America  that  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  Company,  which  had  done  much  in  its  be- 
half, was  disbanded  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

A  significant  feature  of  the  season  of  1913-1914 
was  the  spreading  of  the  new  movement  among  the 
small  art  theatres.  The  Toy  Theatre  found  in  Mr. 
Pember  a  successor  to  Livingston  Piatt.  The  47 
Workshop  of  Harvard  and  the  Idler  Club  of  Rad- 
cliffe — the  latter  in  Laurence  Housman's  Chinese 
Lantern — saw  the  work  of  S.  J.  Hume,  a  promising 
young  pupil  of  Gordon  Craig.  The  Little  Theatre  of 
Chicago  continued  its  interesting  experiments.  On 
the  professional  stage,  moreover,  there  were  signifi- 
cant details  of  production  that  showed  the  new  in- 
fluence at  work,  for  example,  the  lighting  in  Mr. 
Ames '  Prunella.  And  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Pevear 
of  Boston  with  a  new  method  of  lighting  showed  that 
Americans  were  trying  to  solve  the  mechanical  prob- 
lems of  the  theatre. 
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In  the  new  season  of  1914-1915  Pavlova  added  to 
her  efforts  in  behalf  of  Russian  stagecraft  by  the 
production  of  several  new  ballets  with  decorations 
by  Russian  and  English  artists,  among  them  Die 
Puppenfee  and  The  Seven  Daughters  of  the  Ghost 
King,  the  latter  designed  by  Boris  Anisfeld.  Espe- 
cially interesting  was  her  introduction  of  the  work 
of  two  young  English  artists  of  the  new  manner, 
Sime  in  the  decoration  for  Walpurgis  Night  and 
Eotherstein  in  The  Awakening  of  Flora.  Although 
they  followed  Russian  methods  to  some  extent,  they 
had  distinct  individuality. 

This  year  Livingston  Piatt  experimented  in  sev- 
eral directions.  He  designed  the  decorations  for 
two  little  pieces  that  Miss  Amy  Lowell  had  translated 
for  representation  in  Boston,  Weckerlin's  The  Milk- 
maid of  the  Trianon  and  Rostand's  Weeping  Pierrot 
and  Laughing  Pierrot.  With  Iden  Payne  he  or- 
ganized the  Modern  Drama  Players  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  the  new  types  of  drama  and  stagecraft 
in  America,  and  for  them  he  mounted,  not  in  his  best 
style,  the  Chitra  of  Tagore  and  The  Bear  of  Tchekoff. 
In  the  summer  of  1915  he  designed  the  costumes, 
decorations,  and  lighting  effects  for  Miss  Anglin's 
production  of  the  Electra  of  Sophocles  and  the  Medea 
and  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  of  Euripides,  which  were 
given  in  the  Greek  Theatre  at  Berkeley.  And  for 
the  Browning  Society  in  Boston  he  planned  an  excel- 
lent decoration  for  Balaustion's  adventure. 

The  work  of  Urban,  which  had  hitherto  been  done 
in  opera,  this  season  took  a  new  direction.  In  the 
autumn  of  1914  he  designed  decorations  for  Phyllis 
Neilson-Terry's  Twelfth  Night  that  were  not  in  his 
best  manner.  In  the  same  month  his  settings  for 
Sheldon's  Garden  of  Paradise,  although  too  elaborate 
to  be  appropriate  to  the  simple  story,  attracted  so 
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much  attention  in  New  York  that  they  won  him  a 
place  in  the  commercial  theatre.  He  designed  the 
scenery  for  Mr.  Ziegf eld's  Midnight  Frolic,  and  later 
the  costumes,  scenery,  and  lighting  effects  for  the 
Follies  of  1915.  As  he  was  particularly  skillful  in 
planning  settings  for  opera,  it  was  unfortunate  that 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  was  closed  to  him,  but 
in  attempting  the  work  of  reforming  the  methods  of 
mounting  musical  comedy,  he  was  undertaking  an  im- 
portant task.  His  work  this  season  made  the  new 
stagecraft  better  known  in  New  York. 

The  most  original  force  from  the  outside  in  1914- 
1915  came  in  the  productions  that  Granville  Barker, 
the  English  dramatist  and  manager,  brought  to  this 
country  early  in  1915.  Even  before  this  time.  Barker 's 
unusual  staging  in  London  of  Greek  plays,  Shake- 
speare, and  Hardy  was  widely  known.  In  America 
he  presented  Androcles  and  the  Lion  and  The  Doc- 
tor's Dilemma  by  Bernard  Shaw,  The  Man  Who 
Married  a  Dumb  Wife  by  Anatole  France,  and  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and,  in  the  open  air,  The 
Trojan  Women  and  Iphigenia  in  Tauris.  For  his  in- 
door productions  he  used  an  adaptation  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan stage  with  a  f  orestage  that  protruded  into  the 
auditorium.  The  scenery,  which  consisted  of  hang- 
ings and  a  few  built-up  settings,  was  designed  both 
as  an  effective  decoration  and  as  a  suitable  back- 
ground for  the  fine  costumes ;  it  suggested  the  spirit 
of  the  piece  rather  than  reproduced  any  actual  place. 
Albert  Rotherstein  furnished  interesting  settings  for 
Androcles  and  the  Lion,  particularly  for  the  scene 
in  the  jungle.  Although  The  Doctor's  Dilemma  was 
simply  set,  the  decoration  for  the  art  gallery  by  Nor- 
man Wilkinson,  the  English  artist  that  Barker  had 
discovered  for  his  London  productions,  was  unusual. 
Wilkinson  planned,  also,  the  lovely  forest  scene  and 
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the  terrace  of  Theseus'  palace  of  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  as  well  as  the  costumes  of  the  gilded 
fairies  that  set  the  critics  at  loggerheads.  For  the 
Greek  plays,  which  were  given  in  the  open,  he  de- 
signed the  portable  background,  a  simple  conven- 
tionalization of  the  Doric,  which  was  taken  from 
stadium  to  stadium.  In  the  extraordinary  costumes 
he  used  color  daringly,  and  especially  in  Iphigenia  in 
Tauris  emphasized  the  barbaric  note  in  a  way  en- 
tirely new  to  our  stage  in  the  production  of  Greek 
plays.  Altogether,  the  Barker  productions  did  a 
great  deal  to  inspire  as  well  as  to  popularize  the  new 
art  of  the  theatre. 

The  setting  of  one  of  the  Barker  plays  deserves 
more  than  passing  notice.  For  The  Man  Who  Mar- 
ried a  Dumb  Wife,  Robert  E.  Jones,  a  young  Ameri- 
can artist,  designed  remarkable  decoration  and  cos- 
tumes. The  very  simple  scenery  in  grays  and  blacks 
suggested  the  buildings  along  a  medieval  French 
street ;  high  in  the  wall,  the  interior  of  the  room  in 
M.  Botal's  house  could  be  seen  behind  a  huge  bal- 
cony window.  Against  the  neutral  background,  the 
brilliant  costumes  stood  out  boldly.  It  was  signifi- 
cant that  probably  the  most  beautiful  decoration  of 
the  Barker  productions  was  by  a  young  American. 

The  new  stagecraft  continued  in  1914-1915  to  be 
seen  at  the  experimental  theatres,  such  as  the  Toy 
Theatre,  the  47  Workshop,  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music.  It  appeared  at  the  Irving 
Place  Theatre  of  New  York,  which  produced  the  Wal- 
lenstein  trilogy  with  decorations  by  Ernst  Stern, 
Reinhardt's  great  Berlin  artist.  It  continued  to  ap- 
pear at  the  Little  Theatre  of  Chicago,  which  already 
had  a  long  line  of  experiments  to  its  credit  and 
which  was  to  do  even  more  interesting  work  in  the 
future. 
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Important  was  the  opening  in  New  York  in  the 
spring  of  1915  of  two  little  experimental  theatres,  the 
Neighborhood  and  the  Bandbox,  which  housed  the 
Washington  Square  Players.  The  Neighborhood 
.Theatre  was  a  well-equipped  settlement  playhouse, 
notable  for  its  lighting  system  and  for  the  curved 
plaster  walls  around  the  back  of  the  stage  that  served 
instead  of  a  canvas  cyclorama.  In  the  mounting  of 
the  short  pieces  that  it  produced,  experiments  were 
made  with  the  new  stagecraft.  But  even  more  sig- 
nificant was  the  work  of  the  Washington  Square 
Players  at  the  Bandbox,  for  they  have  been  even 
more  active  experimenters.  From  the  first  they  en- 
couraged the  new  stagecraft,  and  they  proved  in 
such  settings  as  the  thirty-five  dollar  decoration  for 
Maeterlinck 's  The  Interior  that  economy  and  beauty 
could  be  united.  The  work  of  their  chief  decorators, 
Robert  Locker  and  Lee  Simonson,  was  not  only  ar- 
tistic but  individual. 

Moreover,  in  1914-1915  an  important  exhibition  of 
the  new  stagecraft  appeared  in  several  eastern  cities 
and  at  the  Drama  League  convention  in  Detroit.  It 
consisted  of  models,  sketches,  and  photographs  show- 
ing the  progress  of  the  new  movement  abroad,  and 
it  emphasized  the  work  of  the  American  artists  of 
the  new  manner.  Both  Piatt  and  Urban  were  well 
represented,  and  the  two  younger  men,  Sam  Hume 
and  Robert  Jones,  exhibited  interesting  decorations. 
Hume,  who  had  studied  abroad  with  Gordon  Craig, 
had  already  done  good  work  for  the  experimental 
theatres  near  Boston,  and  Jones,  who  had  studied 
with  Reinhardt,  this  year  became  known,  as  we  have 
seen,  for  his  striking  setting  of  The  Man  Who  Mar- 
ried a  Dumb  Wife.  The  appearance  of  such  an  ex- 
hibit proved  that  the  new  movement  was  outgrowing 
its  infancy. 
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The  new  theatrical  season  of  1915-1916  brought 
the  Eussians  into  a  greater  prominence  than  they 
had  yet  had.  The  settings  of  the  Russian  opera 
house  were  shown  in  the  scenery  of  Borodin's  Prince 
Igor  at  the  Metropolitan,  and  the  decorations  of  the 
Russian  ballet  were  first  adequately  represented  in 
America  by  the  productions  of  M.  Diaghileff 's  Ballet 
Russe.  Almost  twenty  ballets  were  presented,  with 
decorations  and  costumes  by  Bakst,  Golovine,  Lario- 
nov,  Roehrich,  and  Benois.  Many  of  the  settings  that 
attracted  the  most  attention  were  by  Bakst — Sche- 
herazade, L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune,  La  Princesse, 
Enchantee,  Narcisse,  Cleopatre,  Thamar,  and  Car- 
naval.  But  although  Bakst  did  most  of  the  decora- 
tion, the  other  men  were  represented  by  character- 
istic work,  Golovine  in  L'Oiseau  de  Feu,  Larionov  in 
Soleil  de  Nuit,  Roehrich  in  Prince  Igor,  and  Benois 
in  Petrouchka  and  Le  Pavilion  d'Armide.  In  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  elsewhere  these  unusual 
and  beautiful  decorations  were  highly  praised,  and 
for  the  first  time  the  boldness,  originality,  and  indi- 
viduality of  the  Russian  school  of  decoration  were 
fuUy  recognized. 

The  Rabinoff-Pavlova  Opera  Company  this  season 
did  a  great  deal  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  new 
methods  of  stagecraft  throughout  the  country.  When 
M.  Rabinoff  and  Pavlova  organized  a  traveling  opera 
and  ballet  company,  they  secured  from  the  Boston 
Opera  Company  a  number  of  the  settings  designed 
by  Urban,  and  employed  him  to  design  new  decora- 
tions for  The  Dumb  Girl  of  Portici  and  for  Pav- 
lova's ballets,  The  Elysian  Fields  and  SnowflaJces. 
Throughout  the  year  these  settings  were  carried 
across  the  country,  and  they  spread  some  knowledge 
of  the  new  stagecraft  far  and  wide.  Gradually  the 
new  art  of  the  theatre  was  making  itself  known  out- 
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side  of  New  York  and  Boston  and  the  little  theatres 
of  the  land. 

This  season  Piatt,  Hume,  Jones,  and  Urban  all 
did  interesting  work.  Piatt  designed  the  elaborate 
settings  for  The  Divine  Friend,  which  was  given  in 
California,  and  later  continued  to  work  for  Miss 
Anglin,  particularly  in  arranging  the  great  outdoor 
As  You  Like  It  at  St.  Louis.  S.  J.  Hume  was  busy 
here  and  there,  especially  in  producing  a  few  short 
pieces  in  St.  Paul,  where  he  made  a  new  decoration 
for  Rostand's  Weeping  Pierrot  and  Laughing  Pier- 
rot. Jones  proved  that  his  success  of  the  preceding 
year  was  not  an  accident  by  his  unusual  settings  for 
The  Devil's  Garden;  they  were  significant  because 
they  showed  that  the  methods  of  the  new  stagecraft 
could  be  applied  to  a  realistic  piece.  For  MacKaye's 
masque  Caliban  by  the  Yellow  Sands,  which  was  pre- 
sented in  the  Stadium  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  he  designed  most  of  the  scenery  proper 
and  many  fine  costumes.  For  this  same  production 
Urban  planned  the  great  stage,  and  the  beautiful 
lighting  effects.  Urban  made  also  decorations  for 
the  unsuccessful  Greatest  Nation,  and  in  his  elabo- 
rate Macbeth  and  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  did  his 
best  work  with  Shakespeare.  In  addition  he  designed 
settings  for  several  musical  comedies — The  Follies 
of  1916,  Pom  Pom,  and  Around  the  Map. 

The  new  stagecraft  showed  this  year  a  decided 
influence  in  musical  comedy.  In  addition  to  Urban 's 
work,  there  appeared  an  original  style  growing  out 
of  the  poster  art  of  the  magazines.  Mrs.  O'Kane 
Conwell,  who  did  pleasing  work  for  A  Pair  of  Silk 
Stockings,  made  decorations  for  several  scenes  of 
Town  Topics  that  were  clearly  in  this  new  manner. 
And  in  the  poster  style  that  is  distinctly  his  own, 
Robert  McQuinn  of  Vogue  fame,  who  had  planned 
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the  scenery  for  Watch  Your  Step,  designed  scenery 
and  costumes  for  Stop!  Look!  Listen!  He  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  in  his  connection  with  the  new 
stagecraft  because  he  does  not  imitate  foreign  meth- 
ods, but  applies  his  poster  art  to  stage  decoration. 

In  the  experimental  theatres  the  movement  made 
great  progress  in  the  season  of  1915-1916.  There 
was  scarcely  a  little  theatre  in  the  country  that  did 
not  make  interesting  experiments  of  some  kind.  At 
Harvard,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  Car- 
negie Institute  of  Technology,  at  Indianapolis,  Lake 
Forest,  and  Philadelphia,  the  new  stagecraft  was 
tested  and  developed.  The  Neighborhood  Theatre 
continued  loyal  to  the  new  manner.  Stuart  Walker 's 
Portmanteau  Theatre  exhibited,  in  New  York  and 
across  the  country,  decorations  of  marked  individu- 
ality. By  their  work  with  the  new  stagecraft  our 
little  theatres  proved  that  they  were,  indeed,  experi- 
mental theatres.  The  widespread  representation  of 
plays  in  the  Elizabethan  fashion  for  the  Shakespeare 
celebration,  such  as  the  production  of  The  Tempest 
in  New  York,  emphasized  the  advantages  of  the  old 
stage,  from  which  some  branches  of  the  new  stage- 
craft have  taken  liberal  suggestion.  And  the  re- 
vivals of  King  Henry  IV,  Part  2,  by  the  Delta  Upsilon 
society  of  Harvard  and  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 
at  the  Irving  Place  Theatre  in  New  York — after  the 
designs  of  Ernst  Stem — illustrated  the  adaptation 
of  the  new  methods  to  Shakespeare. 

The  work  of  the  Washington  Square  Players  and 
of  the  Little  Theatre  of  Chicago  was  especially  sig- 
nificant. The  simple  conventional  decorations  of  Lee 
SLmonson,  Robert  Locker,  John  King,  and  Paul  T. 
Frankl  for  the  Washington  Square  Players  were  in- 
teresting examples  of  the  new  stagecraft,  and  marked 
the  theatre  as  a  prominent  advocate  of  the  new  move- 
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ment.  The  settings  of  such  pieces  as  Helena's  Hus- 
band, The  Red  Cloak,  The  Magical  City,  and  Master 
Pierre  Patelin  illustrated  the  beauty,  originality,  and 
appropriateness  of  the  work  of  the  Washington 
Square  Players  in  the  new  manner.  At  the  Chicago 
Little  Theatre,  also,  the  season  was  noteworthy.  No 
American  art  theatre  has  made  more  intelligent  and 
artistic  experiments  than  those  which  Maurice 
Browne,  the  producer,  and  Raymond  Johnson,  the 
chief  decorator,  have  made  in  Chicago.  Their  pro- 
ductions of  The  Charity  That  Began  at  Home, 
Lithuania,  The  Sabine  Women,  and,  especially.  Gro- 
tesques, were  unusually  interesting. 

Even  a  very  brief  summary  of  the  theatrical  sea- 
son of  1916-1917  shows  that  the  new  stagecraft  con- 
tinued its  steady  growth.  It  could  be  seen  in  ballet, 
opera,  and  musical  comedy.  Once  more  M.  Diaghi- 
leff's  Ballet  Russe  showed  the  beauties  of  Russian 
stage  setting  across  the  country  in  familiar  ballets 
and  in  the  new  Sadko.  The  Rabinoff  Opera  Com- 
pany once  more  went  on  tour ;  the  unsuccessful  Inter- 
state Opera  Company  exhibited  new  settings  by  Ur- 
ban for  Tristan  and  The  Pearl  Fishers;  and  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  Company,  although  it  did  not  pre- 
sent settings  in  the  new  manner,  made  a  slight  step 
forward  by  accepting  M.  E.  Hewlett's  designs  for 
Iphigenia  in  Tauris  and  by  engaging  Richard  Ordyn- 
ski  to  assist  in  the  production  of  The  Canterbury  Pil- 
grims. In  musical  comedy  the  movement  was  well 
represented;  Piatt  made  attractive  decorations  for 
So  Long  Letty,  McQuinn  for  Canary  Cottage  and 
Love  0 '  Mike,  and  Urban  for  Flora  Bella,  The  Cen- 
tury Girl,  Miss  Springtime,  and  The  Follies  of  1917. 
With  Ordynski,  Urban  mounted  the  unsuccessful 
play,  Nju. 

Probably  the  greatest  advance  of  the  year  was 
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made  by  Robert  E.  Jones.  His  versatility  was  shown 
by  his  fine  settings  for  the  fantastic  play  The  Happy 
Ending,  for  the  realistic  pieces  Good  Gracious,  Anna- 
belle  and  A  Successful  Calamity,  and  for  the  new 
mimodrama  of  the  Ballet  Russe,  Till  Eulenspiegel. 
In  addition,  he  arranged  settings  for  a  series  of  ex- 
tracts from  early  American  plays,  mounted  three 
short  negro  plays  by  Ridgely  Torrence,  and  did  some 
designing  for  the  Washington  Square  Players. 

Our  experimental  theatres  did  more  and  more  sig- 
nificant work.  Maurice  Browne  of  the  Chicago  Little 
Theatre  made,  among  other  things,  a  fine  production 
of  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession.  Stuart  Walker  showed 
unusual  settings  for  several  of  his  own  and  of  Dun- 
sany's  plays  in  his  Portmanteau  Theatre.  The 
Washington  Square  Players  kept  up  the  high  stand- 
ard of  their  stage  decoration  and  made  especially 
interesting  experiment  in  the  production  of  A  Merry 
Death,  The  Sisters  of  Susanna,  and  Bushido.  Experi- 
ments of  importance  were  made  in  the  little  the- 
atres of  Indianapolis,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  and  Los 
Angeles.  In  fact,  in  ahnost  all  our  little  theatres  and 
in  a  number  of  our  college  dramatic  societies,  the 
new  movement  showed  interesting  results,  and  it 
made  its  way  into  vaudeville  and  even  into  burlesque. 
Moreover,  its  influence  was  plainly  seen  in  many  pro- 
ductions that  in  the  main  followed  the  old  methods. 

The  present  theatrical  season  of  1917-1918  already 
promises  to  be  a  successful  year  for  the  new  stage- 
craft. It  is  firmly  established  in  musical  pieces,  it  is 
reaching  out  in  comedy  and  drama,  and  it  has  finally 
gained  access  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  The 
little  theatres,  too,  which  have  done  so  much  all  along 
for  the  movement,  are  still  loyal  to  it. 

Thus  in  the  years  since  the  autumn  of  1911  the  new 
stagecraft  has  come  to  America.     We  have  traced 
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the  various  lines  of  foreign  influence  and  native  de- 
velopment ;  we  have  watched  it  adapting  itself  to  all 
forms  of  the  drama;  we  have  seen  it  gradually 
spreading  through  the  amateur,  the  experimental, 
and  the  professional  theatres  of  the  country.  For 
more  than  six  theatrical  seasons  it  has  slowly  made 
its  way  until  by  its  extent,  its  accomplishment,  and  its 
promise,  it  has  gained  the  right  to  be  considered  an 
important  movement  in  our  theatre.  It  has  passed 
through  the  period  of  mere  imitation,  and  has  become 
creative.  And,  although  it  has  already  done  much,  its 
best  work  clearly  belongs  to  the  future. 

William:  Leigh  Sowees. 


THE  AUDIENCE 
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HEN  a  dramatic  critic  writes  his  account 
of  a  first  night  performance,  why  does  he 
never  mention  the  audience?  He  tells, 
often  in  great  detail,  about  the  play,  good 
or  bad;  about  the  music,  settings,  cos- 
tumes, if  they  deserve  special  mention; 
he  scores  or  praises  the  actors,  but  he 
never  notices  the  playgoers.  Why  doesn't  he  add 
a  sentence  that  the  audience,  large  or  small,  listened 
with  intelligence,  or  with  keen  discrimination;  that 
they  were  distinctly  friendly,  or  really  downright 
stupid ;  that  they  did,  or  failed  to  do,  their  full  share 
in  listening  well? 

For  the  audience  is  a  huge  factor,  reckoned  with 
all  too  seldom.  It  gives  back  to  the  players  an  inde- 
finable something,  without  which  the  actors  cannot 
do  their  part.  Now  it  is  a  great  wave  of  return  emo- 
tion, stimulating  as  vidne;  again  it  is  laughter,  or 
tears,  accompanied  at  pathetic  moments  with  much 
blowing  of  the  nose. 

The  players  feel  the  audience  as  a  single  person- 
ality, a  fact  impossible  to  explain  since  by  hundreds 
people  come  from  all  parts  of  a  city,  from  all  classes 
of  society,  and  sit  quietly  watching  an  acted  story. 
You  would  expect  that  the  play  would  give  them  a 
thousand  diverse  impressions,  as  many  different 
feelings.  On  the  contrary,  all  these  people  form  a 
composite  whole ;  they  are  just  one  person,  listening 
in  one  way,  crying  the  same  tears,  moved  by  the  same 
emotion. 

To  be  sure,  you  will  find  on  different  days  the 
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greatest  variety.  There  is  the  giggly  audience,  when 
one  person  starts  it  off,  and  like  a  group  of  school- 
girls they  all  giggle  more  and  more  as  the  play  goes 
on,  tUl  the  serious  moments  are  almost  impossible 
to  "put  over."  Then  there's  the  sleepy  audience, 
sometimes  so  pronounced  as  to  be  a  snoring  audience. 
And,  the  worst  type  of  all,  the  audience  that  came 
because  it  had  to,  and  just  sits  through  the  per- 
formance. 

One  audience  will  seize  on  all  the  comedy  points  in 
a  play,  and  respond  to  every  one.  Another  takes  up 
the  dramatic  moments.  Still  another  emphasizes 
the  romantic  bits — as  if  one  mind,  stronger  than  the 
rest,  were  impressing  on  them  all  its  dominant 
interest. 

One  day  the  spectators  are  friendly  and  help  at  the 
most  difficult  passages.  The  next,  inexplicably,  they 
sit  like  so  many  codfish,  refusing  to  clap  with  their 
fins.  Is  this  possibly  due  to  the  weather,  when  uncon- 
sciously they  have  in  the  back  of  their  minds  a  worry- 
ing thought  about  the  difficulty  of  getting  home 
comfortably? 

And  as  the  week  goes  on,  the  audience,  just  as  inex- 
plicably, becomes  more  human.  Monday  it  is  vague 
and  absent-minded;  Tuesday  a  bit  less  so;  by 
Wednesday  it  is  almost  waked  up.  Thursday  it 
laughs  a  bit,  more  on  Friday,  and  Saturday  it  is 
thoroughly  alive  and  human,  ready  for  anything, 
eagerly  enthusiastic. 

Do  actors  like  applause  during  a  scene?  Yes,  they 
do.  It's  like  a  barometer,  teUing  them  how  well  the 
play  is  going.  To  the  audience  it  is  a  stimulant,  also ; 
it  wakes  them  all  up.  And  after  some  vigorous  clap- 
ping, they  watch  the  play  far  more  closely,  and  are 
more  appreciative  of  good  points. 

American  audiences  are  wonderful  listeners,  fol- 
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lowing  the  play  with  a  passionate  emotion,  with  con- 
centrated attention.  They  rustle  very,  very  little; 
they  talk  very  little ;  and  in  these  two  details  they  are 
improving  all  the  time.  They  do  clap  their  hands  a 
lot,  for  they  are  very  enthusiastic.  But  they  applaud 
no  more  than  the  English.    Does  that  surprise  you? 

One  thinks  of  the  English  as  cold,  ordinarily,  but 
a  whole  lot  of  them  together  are  just  so  many  chil- 
dren. The  Irish  are  wholly  dijGferent;  you  might  as 
well  try  to  play  to  so  many  gravestones.  The  Scotch 
are  splendid,  while  the  continental  audience  is  always 
one  thing  or  the  other,  hissing  you  loudly  or  applaud- 
ing you  wildly,  with  no  halfway  indifference. 

The  English  audience,  now — the  people  in  the  pit 
who  pay  a  shilling  each  and  stand  in  line  a  half  hour 
to  be  admitted — are  wonderful  listeners,  a  greater 
help  to  the  actors  than  the  high-priced  patrons  of  the 
stalls.  They  listen  intently,  with  head  and  heart,  liv- 
ing and  breathing  the  different  parts,  merging  them- 
selves with  the  actors,  always  judging  right  at  the 
climax  of  the  play,  applauding  generously. 

But  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  audience, 
both  here  and  in  Europe,  is  its  development.  Where 
it  used  to  be  plain  stupid  and  stolid  and  stodgy,  it  is 
now  alert.  The  fine  points  in  a  play  and  in  the  play- 
ing it  appreciates;  it  gets  more  of  the  psychology. 
It  brings  to  the  theatre  both  intelligence  and  taste. 

And  the  proof  of  this  change  for  the  better  is  that 
plays  are  given  now,  and  given  with  commercial  suc- 
cess, which  a  decade  ago,  or  even  less,  would  never 
have  been  produced  at  aU.  Not  necessarily  plays 
that  are  high  brow,  but  plays  that  are  human,  that 
are  unusual,  delicate,  beautiful,  these  are  what  the 
audience  ought  to  like,  and  ought  to  demand  more  of 
— and  they  are  coming  to.  Each  year  there  is  more 
chance  for  plays  artistically  worthy,  offering  not 
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amusement  per  se,  but  intellectual  and  esthetic  sat- 
isfaction. Each  year  the  art  sense  of  the  audience 
develops,  and  it  accepts  plays  of  finer  grain. 

To  what  is  this  due?  To  a  gradual  education  of 
the  people  ?  To  an  ephemeral  vogue  for  the  unusual 
and  the  novel?  To  the  persistent,  patient  work  of 
the  Drama  League  and  their  discussion  centres  ?  "Who 
can  say! 

But  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  the  audience  is 
coming  up ! 

Mabjokie  Patterson 
and  Geace  Humphrey. 


"THE  MAERIAGE  OF  THE  CENTAURS'" 


ITH  what  feelings  are  the  Italians  fight- 
ing their  secular  masters,  the  Teutons! 
The  Marriage  of  the  Centaurs,  Sem  Be- 
nelli's  latest  tragedy,  answers  that  ques- 
tion. 

The  shaggy  centaurs  thrilled  at  the 
beauty  of  the  Greek  women.  But  the 
Centaurs  were  beasts,  and  the  beauty  which  put  tur- 
moil into  their  blind  hearts  was  the  human  soul  visi- 
ble— ^utterly  beyond  their  brute  reach  or  comprehen- 
sion. They  could  only  paw  to  death  the  lovely  body, 
in  paroxysms  of  unsatisfied  longing.  Nor  were  their 
attempts  less  deadly  to  themselves  than  to  their  vic- 
tims. It  was  an  evil  hour  that  they  sought  to  share 
the  marriage  feast  of  the  Lapithae;  and  the  swift 
wrath  of  Hercules  overtook  Nessus,  and  turned  his 
blood  to  poison.  Substitute  for  the  Centaurs  Teu- 
tonic hordes,  for  the  Greek  women  Italy,  and  for  the 
poisoned  arrow  of  Hercules  the  fate  of  emasculation 
which  overtakes  the  North  whenever  it  dwells  in  the 
South,  and  you  will  find  Benelli's  title  expressive  of 
what  his  tragedy  shadows  forth. 

Neither  Centaurs  nor  Greeks  appear  in  the  play 
itself,  however;  but  a  new  set  of  symbols  derived 
from  mediaeval  Roman  history  and  legend.  The 
German  conqueror  of  Rome,  Otto  III,  stands  for  the 
hairy  hordes  behind  him;  Stephania,  the  beautiful 
widow  of  his  victim,  the  patriot  Crescentius,  symbol- 
izes Rome  and  Italy ;  and  her  consuming  beauty  and 
tormenting,  unattainable  soul  are  the  Nemesis  which 
smites  the  barbarian. 

It  is  dawn  on  a  hill  overlooking  Rome.  Crescen- 
tius, his  wife,  his  followers,  await  the  emperor, 
against  whom  they  have  been  defending  Castle  St. 

*8em  Benelli,  LeNoeze  dei  Centauri.     Fratelli  Treves,  Milan. 
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Angelo,  but  who  has  granted  them  safe  conduct  that 
he  may  discuss  peace  with  them.  Crescentius  is  an 
idealist;  he  invokes  the  stars,  addresses  the  sacred 
city  below  as  the  divine  mother  whom  he  will  deliver 
from  her  ravisher.  Stephania,  splendid  in  her  ma- 
tronly beauty,  loves  her  husband  tenderly,  almost 
maternally,  and  forbodes  evil.  The  followers  squab- 
ble among  themselves.  Appears  Duke  Zammo  to  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  his  royal  master  and  to  take 
possession  of  all  weapons — for  does  not  the  emperor 
come  unarmed?  Zammo,  mellifluous,  mocking,  ruth- 
less, is  the  Mephistopheles  of  the  play,  the  ' '  German 
Italianate. ' ' 

Appears  the  emperor,  a  pale  youth,  ambiguously 
self-contained,  contemptuously  brief-spoken.  He  of- 
fers Crescentius  compensation,  even  a  grade  in  the 
German  army,  if  he  will  betray  his  cause.  "Hear 
him!"  cries  the  horrified  patriot;  "I  will  abandon 
Castle  St.  Angelo  when  you  shall  drive  me  out,  or 
kill  me,  or  withdraw  from  Eome ! "  "  It  is  not  likely 
that  I  shall  withdraw,"  replies  the  emperor;  "and 
because  I  am  deeply  a  Christian  I  hope  that  neither 
of  the  other  courses  will  be  necessary. ' '  Then,  with 
benevolent  condescension :  ' '  Consider.  It  is  the  des- 
tiny of  Rome  to  retain  all  her  ancient  glory  under 
the  certain  expansion  of  my  Germanic  and  sacred 
sway.  Rome  is  no  longer  yours.  A  thousand  and 
a  thousand  German  eagles  have  planted  themselves 
triumphantly  upon  her ;  the  great  barbaric  heart  has 
made  her  too  much  its  own  by  loving  her,  by  assid- 
uously studying  her  past  glory.  But  you,  poor  idle 
triflers!  I  bid  you  follow  us  as  brothers,  or  fear 
us."  Crescentius  bursts  into  a  great  harangue  of 
indignation:  "Is  Rome  yours?  Is  it?  What  you 
have  made  yours,  half  saint  and  half  pillager  that 
you  are,  is  the  crumbling  husk  of  Rome,  which  your 
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priests  daily  rob  of  its  last  ornaments  in  the  name 
of  Christ.  The  living  Rome  is  in  us!  You  cannot 
embrace  her  with  your  Centaur's  hoofs;  you  can 
only  stamp  her  to  death.  Can  you  really  marry  a 
woman  who  does  not  love  you?  She  escapes  from 
you,  she  beats  you  off ;  or,  if  you  take  her  by  force, 
then  her  hatred  poisons  your  very  blood!"  "You 
have  chattered  enough!"  And  at  the  words,  fierce 
warriors  x'ush  in  on  every  side.  "What!"  cries 
the  patriot,  aghast;  "are  we  not  sacred  under  your 
protection?"  "Only  God  and  your  Emperor  are 
sacred.  Take  this  cattle  hence!"  "Ah  no,  no! 
Spare  him !  Kill  me  instead ! "  It  is  Stephania,  who 
flings  herself  down  at  the  Emperor's  feet.  But  the 
prisoners  are  herded  away;  and  even  as  she  begs 
and  implores,  there  come  a  sudden  tumult  and  cries 
of  agony.  She  leaps  up,  transfonned  to  a  human 
tiger.  "You  have  done  it,  but — Ah,  infamous  boy, 
you  tremble!  Your  bloodless  trembling  shall  not 
cease  till  you  die  of  it!"  and  indeed  the  emperor 
trembles,  suddenly  awkward  and  weak  as  he  gazes 
upon  her.  ' '  How  beautiful  you  are ! "  he  murmurs. 
She  heaps  him  with  insults.  "Very  well,  then," 
he  cries  at  last,  "let  the  soldiers  have  her!"  And 
amid  beastly  yells  of  triumph  she  is  dragged  off. 

The  scene  changes  to  a  hall  in  the  imperial  palace 
on  the  Aventine.  Duke  Zammo  and  the  brawny, 
stupid  Duke  Eberhard  (the  German  un-Italianate) 
are  talking  together.  The  emperor  is  very  ill — has 
been  pining  away  for  months  in  feverish  prayers 
and  penances;  the  best  German  physicians  cannot 
cure  him.    Meanwhile  the  Romans  are  in  open  revolt. 

Enters  the  emperor — emaciated,  tottering,  dressed 
in  white.  ' '  Hail,  exalted  monocrat ! ' '  cries  Zammo. 
The  white  figure  sinks  weakly  into  a  chair:  "No, 
no.    All  greatness  oppresses  me.    Ah,  Zammo,  you 
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say  that  you  can  heal  me!"  The  Duke  begins  to 
talk  about  that  morning  on  the  hill  of  Crescentius 
and  the  dying  cries  of  the  patriots.  The  emperor 
writhes  before  him.  Yes,  yes,  it  is  remorse  that  is 
killing  him;  he  confesses  it.  And  yet  a  peculiar 
repentance,  insists  Zammo;  a  general  remorse  cen- 
tered, as  it  were,  in  a  particular  remorse,  is  it  not 
so  ?  That  Stephania — how  her  rich  matronly  bosom 
heaved  with  anguish!  How  her  magnificent  eyes — 
' '  Zammo ! ' '  shrieks  the  emperor.  ' '  Great  monarch, ' ' 
whispers  the  other,  "she  is  here,  in  this  palace.  I 
took  the  liberty  to —  In  a  word,  she  is  here,  warm 
and  lovely  as  ever.  Queenly!  Even  the  soldiers 
were  abashed  that  day,  and  finally  set  her  free, 
unmolested.  Would  not  Your  Majesty  like  to 
express  your  imperial  contrition — "  And  stepping 
to  a  door,  he  cries :     ' '  Enter,  most  noble  lady ! ' ' 

The  emperor  trembles,  implores  forgiveness, 
comes  grovelling  up  to  her  on  the  floor.  "Oh,  do 
not  stand  there  so  terrible,  so  icy,  beautiful  that  you 
are!  One  look  of  kindness  in  those  pitiless  eyes! 
Only  one!  It  would  steal  into  my  heart  with  your 
face,  your  form.  I  should  embrace  its  warm,  warm 
robes;  I  should — "  "Monster!"  cries  the  matron, 
recoiling  from  him;  "you  turn  your  crime  into 
voluptuousness!"  And  he,  ever  hotter:  "How 
lovely,  how  delicious  you  are,  glowing  with  anger! 
Oh,  one  look  of  love!  Have  pity  on  my  diseased, 
aching  heart!  Do  you  not  see  that  I  am  ill?  Do 
you  not  see  that  you  are  killing  me!"  "I  see," 
answers  Stephania,  slowly,  "that  I  could — Oh,  no, 
no!  It  would  be  too  horrible!"  She  rushes  away 
and  falls  fainting  before  the  shut  door. 

The  scene  changes  to  a  bedroom  in  the  imperial 
palace.  Stephania  rises  to  greet  another  matron 
who  has  been  admitted  to  see  her.     But  the  visitor 
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shrinks  from  her  embrace.  First  she  must  know 
to  whom  she  speaks.  Is  it  possible  that  the  widow 
of  Crescentius  has  accepted  her  abject  fate?  Yes, 
answers  Stephania  sadly,  she  has  accepted  it.  Then 
she  tells  her  questioner  why.  The  tyrant 's  evil  soul, 
an  unclean  flame  that  devours  him,  flares  up  in  end- 
less frantic  thirst  to  the  limpid  purity  of  hers;  and 
she,  choked  and  polluted  in  the  smoke  of  the  burning, 
yet  stands  firm,  that  the  vile  flame  and  fuel  may 
the  sooner  consume  themselves,  and  her  people  be 
rid  of  them  forever.  The  visitor  departs,  horrified, 
but  blessing  her. 

Again  the  door  opens.  It  is  the  emperor — ghastly, 
finished,  half  mad.  He  flings  himself  upon  his  vic- 
tim, but  soon  is  at  her  feet  in  an  agony  of  unsatisfied 
yearning.  "Do  not  stiffen  like  that!"  he  implores. 
"Do  not  look  at  me  so  terribly!  It  is  like  having 
you  and  not  having  you,  and  it  drives  me  mad,  mad ! 
My  God,  have  mercy  on  me ! "  "  Have  you  freed  the 
prisoners?"  she  demands  imperiously.  "Ah,  yes," 
he  wearily  answers;  "it  is  three  days  that  you  are 
insisting;  but  I'll  do  it,  I'll  do  it.  What  am  I  after 
all!  My  grandfather  was  a  giant,  my  father  barely 
a  man,  I  am  a  boy.  This  land  has  drunk  our  blood. ' ' 
He  goes  to  the  door  and  calls.  The  Romans  taken 
in  rebellion  are  led  out  on  the  terrace  of  the  palace 
and  receive  their  liberty — for  which  they  return 
abject  thanks  and  genuflections.  "How  can  she  feel 
for  such  slaves?"  cries  the  emperor.  "The  Italian 
herd,  gnawed  by  factions,  strong  and  excellent  only 
when  men  of  real  nobility  lead  it!  And  I  could 
lead — Ah,  my  heart,  my  heart!"  He  almost  faints; 
Zammo  supports  him.  "Where  is  Stephania?"  he 
asks  on  recovering;  and  to  Zammo,  who  would 
remonstrate:  "Leave  me,  I  tell  you!"  But  the 
unhappy  woman  breaks  out  in  uncontrollable  revolt. 
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"I'll  have  no  more  of  this!"  she  cries.  "Wake! 
Wake !  You  are  dying ! ' '  Then,  almost  in  the  words 
of  the  Italian  national  anthem:  "The  tomb  yawns 
for  you,  the  body  of  dead  Rome  freezes  you,  the  soul 
of  Rome  has  risen  up  to  crush  you.  Go  out  of  Italy ! 
Recross  the  Alps ! "  '  *  Never ! ' '  shouts  the  emperor. 
"In  my  tottering  soul  I  stiU  hear  the  bellowing  of 
my  warriors'  horns  in  the  passes  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  great  yell  of  'To  Rome,  and  ours  the  beau- 
tiful Italian  women!'  My  army  is  coming;  I  have 
sent  for  it ;  I  will  crush  this  vermin !  And  you,  too, 
shall  know  your  master ! ' '  He  calls.  Soldiers  enter. 
"To  a  dungeon  with  her!"  he  commands,  and  she 
is  led  away. 

The  scene  changes  for  the  last  time.  On  the  ter- 
race of  a  castle  near  Rome  sits  the  emperor  in  an 
almost  dying  condition.  Near  him  stand  Zanamo 
and  Eberhard.  The  Germans  have  been  driven  from 
the  city ;  now  they  are  awaiting  the  army. 

But  Otho  is  waiting  much  more  feverishly  for 
Stephania,  who,  alternately  tormented  and  taken 
back  by  her  master,  has  at  length  escaped — Zammo 
swears  by  the  emperor's  patron  saint  that  he  knows 
not  how.  She  arrives,  betrayed  to  the  German 
emissaries  by  her  own  relatives;  she  is  led  up  to 
Otho.  "Is  it  really  true,"  she  asks,  looking  at  him 
fixedly,  "that  you  have  sent  for  an  army?  Answer 
me."  "Yes,"  cries  the  emperor  with  convulsive 
ferocity;  "it  will  be  here  in  an  hour,  and  my  sword 
shall  be  upon  my  enemies.  They  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  my  clemency  to  rise  against  me,  and  already 
iu  the  north,  Ardoin  seeks  to  form  an  Italian  king- 
dom.*   I  will  exterminate  them!    Let  them  despair, 

*A  peculiarly^  significant  passage  to  the  native  audience :  it  was 
just  so  that  the  Italian  patriots  of  1848  rose  against  the  so-called 
paternal  governments,  and  that  Charles  Albert  of  Piedmont  sought 
to  unite  the  country  under  his  rule. 
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for  my  army  is  expert  in  extermination!  But  what 
does  all  this  matter?  I  have  you  now,  oh,  Stephania; 
only  love  me  and  I  will  make  you  my  queen!" 
"I  will,"  answers  the  captive  with  ambiguous  ardor; 
' '  you  have  moved  me  to  it  at  last. ' '  And,  watching 
the  terrible  effect  of  her  words:  "What  I  say 
delights  you?  Come  with  me  where  no  state  matter 
can  interrupt  us,  and  I  will  say  to  you  what  will 
ravish  your  soul."  Half -delirious,  the  youth  strug- 
gles to  his  feet,  and  they  leave  the  terrace  together. 

' '  The  army !  They  are  in  sight ! ' '  bursts  a  sudden 
cry  from  the  men-at-arms  on  the  terrace.  ' '  See  the 
horsemen  surging  over  the  hill,  yonder!  Now  it 
swarms  with  them !  Hurrah !  Here  are  the  leaders 
at  our  gates;  let  them  in!"  A  moment  afterwards 
the  leaders  of  the  army  appear  in  gleaming  arms 
on  the  terrace.  "Long  live  our  sacred  emperor!" 
At  that  instant  Stephania  staggers  forth,  white  and 
convulsed.  "Yes,"  she  cries  in  a  strange  voice, 
' '  go  fetch  the  sacred  emperor ! ' '  And  while  yet  the 
warriors  are  staring  at  her,  Zammo  rushes  out 
crying:  "The  emperor  is  dead!"  "Aye,  dead!" 
cries  Stephania.  "I  have  killed  him  at  last!"  A 
roar  breaks  from  the  warriors:  "Killed  the 
emperor !  Down  with  her ! ' '  They  leap  at  her  with 
uplifted  shields — "Crash  the  vile  flesh  of  her!" 
"The  flesh  is  vile,"  shouts  back  the  woman;  then, 
with  a  last  great  shriek,  as  they  kill  her:  "But 
the  soul  lives  forever!" 

This  outline  gives  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  the  inner 
meaning  of  Benelli's  tragedy.  It  may  seem  strange, 
however,  that  so  bloodless  a  barbarian  as  Otho 
should  have  been  chosen  to  typify  the  rest.  His- 
torical fact,  and  his  own  words :  ' '  This  land  has 
drunk  our  blood,"  partly  explains  the  choice.  But 
Otho  is  conceived  of  not  merely  as  a  bodily  German 
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of  antiquity;  he  is  the  German  temperament  in  all 
time.  Now  to  the  Italian  the  northerner's  incom- 
prehensible self-control  and  interest  in  the  ethical 
seem  precisely  bloodlessness ;  and  passion  in  such 
an  one,  depravity  aggravated  by  hypocrisy.  In  the 
same  way,  Otho  's  arrogant  brutishness  is  not  merely 
that  of  the  mediaeval  warrior.  The  swarming 
tourist  invades  Italy  with  no  deadlier  weapon  than 
a  Baedeker ;  but  in  his  frequently  brusque  erudition, 
coupled  as  it  often  is  with  complete  inability  to 
appreciate  the  beauty  embodied  in  what  he  can  only 
grasp  as  facts,  the  native  still  sees  the  Centaur's 
hoof. 

Strange,  too,  must  appear  the  choice  of  Stephania 
as  a  symbol  of  one's  native  land;  for  her  reaUy 
tragic  dignity,  instead  of  looming  against  the  back- 
ground of  her  misfortunes,  disappears  submerged 
in  their  revolting  details.  Any  one  who  loves  Italy 
must  read  with  sadness  that  it  was  the  act  in  which 
this  aberration  is  ugliest  that  was  most  applauded 
at  the  first  performance.  And  yet  one  must  be  slow 
to  judge.  Where  incontinence  and  its  innocent  vic- 
tims are  a  frequent  spectacle,  habit  largely  prevents 
disgust  from  overwhelming  compassion  and  indig- 
nation. Nor  is  habit  alone  the  cause  of  this.  An 
innate,  philosophical  and  imaginative  outlook  stands 
between  the  Italian  and  reality ;  vice  itself,  with  him, 
is  less  delight  in  what  is  loathsome  than  downright 
inability  to  grasp  things  in  detail  as  they  are.  In 
a  noble  way,  Crescentius  illustrates  the  same  limi- 
tation; and  he  is  typical  of  the  many  patriots  who 
came  after  him.  Indeed,  the  whole  tragedy  is  an 
image  of  the  Italian  mind;  it  is  an  allegory,  and 
despite  its  aberrations,  an  allegory  that  would  pro- 
claim the  certain  triumph  of  man  over  brute. 

Chahles  Lemmi. 
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A   DRAMA   IN    ONE  ACT 

By  Monica  Bahby  O'Shea 


Persons 
The  Mother. 
The  wife,  Kathleen. 
A  Soldier. 

Scene :    The  main  room  of  a  cottage  in  Ireland. 
Time :    The  present. 
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The  low  ceiling  and  the  walls  of  the  room  are  darh- 
ened  by  smoke  and  the  floor  is  hard-trampled  earth. 
A  table  and  two  rush-bottomed  chairs  stand  at  the 
right  center.  At  the  left  bach  a  door  leads  into  the 
open,  to  the  right  of  a  window.  Betiveen  them  stands 
a  third  chair,  above  which  is  a  shelf  with  a  small  col- 
ored statue  of  the  Virgin  on  it.  Beyond  the  window 
a  large  cupboard  holds  crockery  and  staples  on  the 
shelves  above  the  drawers.  At  the  lower  right  a 
door  leads  into  the  other  room  and  between  it  and 
the  window  there  is  a  wooden  bench  on  which  lies  a 
man's  coat.  Along  most  of  the  left  wall  runs  a  broad 
hearth  divided  into  a  built-in  oven  and  the  fireplace. 
On  the  hearth  peat  is  piled  up. 

The  Mothee  closes  the  door  of  the  low  oven  and 
rises.  She  is  a  thin  grey-haired  woman  and  carries 
her  head  high.  She  moves  restlessly  about,  straight- 
ening the  cloth  on  the  table.  Her  air  is  expectant. 
There  is  a  knock  at  the  outside  door.  She  crosses 
and  lifts  back  the  wooden  bar,  opening  the  door. 
Kathleen  enters. 

The  Mother.     [Looking  out  as  she  closes  the 
door.]     'Tis  a  dark  night,  surely. 
Kathleen.     [Walking  to  the  hearth.]     It  is  that. 

[She  stands  with  her  back  to  the  Mother,  her  fingers 
interlaced.  The  shawl  has  slipped  back  from  her 
head,  showing  dark  hair  drawn  away  from  the 
broad  white  forehead.    Her  eyes  are  "put  in  with 

*  Copyright  1917 ;  all  acting  rights  reserved  by  the  author. 
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a  smutty  finger"  and  she  has  a  rather  wide  full- 
lipped  mouth.  The  Mother  watches  her  anx- 
iously.] 

Kathleen.  [Turning  with  a  little  desperate  ges- 
ture.]    Tomorrow,  at  sun  up. 

The  Mother.  [With  a  quick  breath.]  It's  con- 
demned he  is,  my  boy !  [Her  hand  goes  to  her  throat. 
Kathleen  nods,  controlling  her  emotion.] 

The  Mother.  Mother  of  God,  have  mercy! 
[Then  quietly.]     Were  you  seeing  him? 

Kathleen.  I  got  there.  'Twas  just  in  time  and 
they  leading  him  away.  It  didn't  take  long.  [Bit- 
terly.] 

The  Mother.     I  know,  mavourneen,  I  know. 

Kathleen.  [Crossing  to  the  table.]  Two  hours 
since  they  were  caught  and  now  it 's  over — it 's  over. 

The  Mother.  There's  little  time  is  needed  when 
only  the  one  side  is  heard. 

[Kathleen  bows  her  head,  weeping.] 

The  Mother.  Don't  be  crying  so,  acushla.  It's 
a  sword  in  my  heart.    [She  puts  her  arm  about  her.] 

Kathleen.  [Brokenly.]  He  and  I  so  young. 
It's  not  fair.  He  must  live — can  I  be  going  on  and 
him  dead ! 

The  Mother.  [Softly.]  'Twas  he  did  the  plan- 
nin',  mavourneen,  and  it's  he  must  do  the  payin'. 

Kathleen.  Why?  Mother,  why?  Why  must  he 
be  payin'  for  them  too.  Let  it  be  some  who's  not 
turned  over  a  hand  till  now!  Wasn't  he  doing  all 
the  work  for  them  all  along,  the  plannin'  an'  the 
schemin '. 

The  Mother.  How  many  were  taken  besides 
Shaun? 

Kathleen.     Three. 
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The  Mother.     And  who  were  they? 

Kathleen.  O'Day,  young  Kieran,  and  Croppy 
O'Hara. 

The  Mother.  And  weren't  they  condemned  the 
while? 

Kathleen.     [Indifferently.]     They  were. 

The  Mother.  God  have  mercy  on  them !  Would 
you  want  our  Shaun  to  be  failing  them? 

Kathleen.     I'd  want  him  to  be  loving  me. 

The  Mother.  And  that  he  does,  and  it's  you 
knows  it  well. 

ELathleen.  [Desperately.]  Then  why  can't  he 
live — oh-h. 

The  Mother.  Ah,  that's  not  in  his  hands,  ma- 
ehree,  or  he  'd  do  it  and  his  heart  as  glad  as  the  waves 
of  the  sea. 

Kathleen.  He  could — he's  a  fine,  clever  man, 
why  can't  he  find  out  a  way  to  get  free? 

The  Mother.  They  'd  not  be  letting  four  men  es- 
cape from  that  place,  not  even  Shaun  could  manage 
that. 

Kathleen.  And  why  should  he?  'Tis  every  man 
for  himself  sometimes.  Mother. 

The  Mother.  And  could  you  love  him  like  that, 
or  he  you  ?  It 's  shame  and  disgrace  that  no  love  can 
bear,  and  you'd  be  lookin'  at  him  and  thinkin' — and 
he,  too.  'Twas  a  sad  day  when  I  lost  my  Padraic 
and  now  it's  his  brother  that's  following,  but  I'd  not 
see  him  holding  back,  and  I  his  old  mother. 

Kathleen.  But  his  part  is  done,  surely.  It's 
been  his  planning  and  his  money  all  along — ^must 
himself  pay,  too?     He  loves  me.  Mother. 

The  Mother.  It's  a  great  love  he's  given  you, 
Kathleen  mavrone,  and  it's  a  great  death  he's  meet- 
ing— and  isn't  that  makin'  it  easier? 

Kathleen.     [Sobbing.]     That  it's  not  nor  com- 
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forting  me  either.  'Tis  not  in  me  to  live  and  him 
gone,  it's  myself  told  him — down  there. 

The  Mother.    What! 

BuVTHLEEN.  It 's  not  in  me  to  live  and  him  gone,  and 
it's  myself  told  him,  down  there. 

The  Mother.  Were  you  saying  that  to  him — 
and  he  walMn'  into  the  shadow? 

Kathleen.     I  was. 

The  Mother.  My  poor  boy!  And  what  answer 
did  he  give  you  ? 

Kathleen.  He  said  no  thing  at  all,  but  turned 
white  as  the  hawthorn  and  gave  me  a  long,  long 
look — and  went  with  them. 

[The  two  women  are  silent  a  while;  Kathleen  is 
weeping.] 

Kathleen.  [Suddenly.]  No — No.  He's  done 
enough.    'Twas  he  led  them  entirely. 

The  Mother.  And  I  don't  understand  it,  that 
way,  at  all — his  plans  failing.  Shaun,  who's  so  care- 
ful and  thinking  of  others — not  rushin'  ahead  like 
his  brother  Padraic.  And  that  it  should  fail! — Do 
you  know  how  it  was  that  only  the  four  of  them  were 
taken? 

Kathleen.     The  rest  hadn't  come  yet. 

The  Mother.  The  Saints  be  thanked !  Have  they 
[with  a  gesture]  a  glimmering  as  to  who  they  are? 

Kathleen.  No — nor  they  won't  have.  [Proudly.] 
In  all  Ireland  there's  but  one  man  knows  that. 
There's  a  bit  of  paper  that  every  man  wrote  down 
his  name  on,  and  that  separate,  and  it 's  Shaun  who 's 
got  it — and  no  one  else  has  ever  had  as  much  as  the 
sight  of  it. 

The  Mother.     Is  it  the  truth  you're  saying? 

Kathleen.  It  is — there 's  no  one  in  all  the  country 
he's  let  see  it,  not  even  myself. 
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The  Mothee.  Oh,  but  that 's  a  grand  thing  you  've 
been  telling  me — but  whereabouts  is  it?  [Quickly.] 
Why !  'Twould  be  the  hanging  of  them,  every  man, 
if  'twas  had. 

KI4.THLEEN.  That  I  don't  know — ^but  it  is  safe. 
Shaun's  not  the  one  to  let  it  go. 

The  Mother.  That  he's  not!  Oh,  he's  the  fine 
lad  to  keep  it  in  his  own  hands  always.  There'll  be 
no  dirty  informer  this  time  like  there  was  when  Pa- 
draic  ha — [She  is  going  to  say  "hanged"]. 

Kathleen.  [Starting  up.]  Would  you  be  kill- 
ing me,  Mother!  My  Shaun — and  we  loving  each 
other  so.    [She  clings  to  the  Mother.] 

The  Mother.  Alanna,  don't  be  crying.  Surely 
it's  because  he  can  love  so  that  Shaun's  dying 
bravely.  And  you  the  brave  girl,  too.  Think,  'tis 
not  like  a  common  man  he's  going  to  death — [then 
meditatively]  and  maybe  he'll  be  helping  most  this 
way. 

Kathleen.  [Breaking  away  from  her.]  Helpin' ! 
What's  "helpin'  "?  Can  you  see  as  Padraic  helped! 
And  now  my  Shaun ! — You  can  be  bearing  it,  Mother, 
you're  old,  but  I'm  young. 

The  Mother.  It's  not  being  old  that  makes 
bearin'  things  easy,  mavoumeen.  But  there  are 
hard  things  that  would  be  harder  undone.  And  it's 
when  one  of  them  is  facing  you  and  beating  you  that 
it's  the  hard  thing,  the  cruel  thing.  [Slowly.]  It's 
the  easy  thing  we  have,  mavoumeen. 

Kathleen.  We  were  loving  each  other  so — and 
now! — It's  his  very  coat  lying  there  on  the  bench, 
while  he —  [Her  hand  across  her  eyes,  palm  out- 
ward, she  goes  out.  The  Mother  crosses  after  her, 
but  stops  at  the  closed  door.  She  smooths  back  her 
grey  hair  at  the  temples  with  a  weary,  almost  pain- 
ful, little  gesture.   Then  she  picks  the  coat  up  from 
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the  bench,  coming  down  stage.  She  looks  down  at  it; 
then,  with  infinite  tenderness,  lays  her  cheek  against 
it.  ("My  fine  boy.")  She  turns  quickly  and  goes  up- 
stage to  the  cupboard,  pulls  open  a  drawer  and  folds 
the  coat  into  it.  Then  she  comes  back  to  the  table. 
She  is  crying.  She  sits  down,  ("Holy  Mary,  pray  for 
us.")  Her  head  is  bowed.  When  she  lifts  it  there  is 
a  look  of  renunciation  on  her  face.  She  makes  the 
sign  of  the  Cross.  Then  she  rises,  moves  to  the  oven, 
looks  in,  and  busies  herself  getting  ready  some  food. 
There  is  knocking  at  the  door.  The  Mother  starts 
and  crosses  to  it.] 

The  Mother.  Who  is  that  and  what  is  it  you're 
wanting? 

A  Man's  Voice.  Oh,  you're  up,  then — let  me  in; 
it's  cold  out  here! 

The  Mother.  [Opening  the  door  a  way.]  What 
is  it  you're  wanting? 

[A  man  in  a  regimental  great  coat  and  campaign  hat 

enters.] 

The  Mother.     [Startled.]     What  is  it? 
[The  soldier  stands  his  gun  at  the  left  of  the  door 

and  crosses  to  the  fireplace,  warming  himself.] 

The  Soldier.  Didn't  think  I'd  find  you  up  at  this 
hour.  But  you  're  not  sleeping  much  tonight,  I  sup- 
pose. 

The  Mother.  And  why  would  you  be  thinking 
that?    [There  is  a  hostile  note  in  her  voice.] 

The  Soldier.  [Not  unkindly.]  Oh,  I  know — I've 
just  come  from  down  there. 

The  Mother.     You  have? 

The  Soldier.  He 's  a  smart  man,  your  son.  [The 
Mother  is  silent.]  They  tell  me  he  was  the  brains  of 
the  whole  thing. 

The  Mother.     He  was. 
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The  Soldiek.  [His  back  to  the  fire.]  If  I  wasn't 
in  the  service  I'd  almost  like  to  see  him  get  away. 
But  they'll  see  that  doesn't  happen.  Loose,  he  could 
do  us  a  lot  of  harm.  Wasn't  it  Wolf  Tone  lived 
twenty  years  in  hiding  and  then  led  a  revolt,  and 
we'd  thought  him  dead  all  the  while? 

The  Motheb.  'Twas  Tiger  Roche.  And  what 
would  you  be  doing  speaking  of  themf 

The  Soldieb.  [Resentfully.]  Here  now — [then 
softening].  Well,  you've  a  right,  I  suppose — and 
your  son  is  a  fine  man  anyhow. 

The  Mothee.    He  is. 

The  Soldieb.  Yes,  he's  a  fine  man — it's  a  pity 
he's  got  to  swing. 

The  Mothee.  'Tis  a  fine  death  at  times — and  this 
one  of  them. 

The  Soldieb.  [Helooksather  for  a  minute.]  What 
do  you  know — maybe  there's  something  in  that — 
from  your  end  of  it.  But  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he 
was  thinking  differently  just  about  now.  I  was  there 
when  he  said  goodby  to  his  wife.  There  isn't  much 
doubt  about  those  two.  Gad — I'd  turn  King's  Evi- 
dence! Well,  here's  what  I  stopped  for.  [Holding 
out  a  letter.] 

The  Mothee.     And  what  is  that? 

The  Soldieb.  I  was  coming  up  this  way  to  do  my 
picket;  so  I  said  I'd  bring  it  along — it's  from  him. 

The  Mothee.    From  him — Shaun? 

The  Soldieb.     Right  you  are. 

The  Mothee.  God  bless  you  for  that — Oh,  Mary 
Mother,  'tis  from  my  boy.  [She  presses  the  letter 
to  her  breast.] 

The  Soldieb.  [Embarrassed,  he  goes  to  the 
door.]  Oh,  if  you'd  like  to — I  could  stop  on  my  way 
back  and  take  him  down  a  word  or  something — ^you 
won't  be  seeing  him  again. 
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The  Mother.  [Looking  at  him.]  It 's  a  good  man 
you  are — the  Saints  bless  you.  [He  goes  out.  The 
Mother  looks  after  him  a  moment,  then  says  ex- 
citedly.]   Kathleen,  Kathleen. 

Kathleen.     [From  the  doorway.]     Yes. 

The  Mother.  [Holding  out  the  letter.]  It's  word 
— word  from  himself,  acushla! 

Kathleen  .     From — Shaun  ? 

The  Mother.  [Nodding.]  A  soldier  brought  it. 
It's  for  you.  [Kj^thiseks  seizes  it  and  kisses  it.  She 
tears  it  open.  The  Mother  stands  watching  as  she 
reads  it.] 

Kathleen.     He's  safe! 

The  Mother.     Safe? 

ICathleen.  Yes — it's  free  he's  to  be  at  sunrise, 
not  hanged!  They're  pardoning  him,  Mother — he's 
coming  back  to  me.  [She  throws  her  arms  about  the 
Mother.] 

The  Mother.  Glory  be  to  God.  He's  saved,  my 
boy,  saved.  They're  letting  him  go.  Now,  who'd 
think  they  had  so  much  heart  in  them !  Oh,  my  boy ! 
[She  sits  down.]     I'm  faint  with  the  happiness. 

Kathleen.     [Radiantly.]    And  I'm  s^row^^  with  it. 

The  Mother.  [Rising,  goes  to  her  and  kisses 
her.]  Mavourneen.  [Tenderly.]  Come,  now,  it's 
yourself  that's  not  had  a  bite  of  food  in  you  for 
hours.  Sit  down  there — indeed,  wasn't  I  getting 
ready  to  bring  it  to  you  when  the  soldier  came.  Oh, 
he's  a  good  man,  and  isn't  he  stoppLn'  by  to  take 
word  back,  too.  [She  has  put  porridge  and  bread 
before  Kathleen.]  And  tonight,  surely,  we  can  have 
ji  fine  light  before  Our  Blessed  Lady.  [Going  to  the 
cupboard,  she  takes  a  rush  light  from  the  drawer.] 
The  last  one — and  why  shouldn't  we  be  lighting  it 
this  night !  [She  crosses  to  the  fireplace,  lights  the 
rush  and  then  places  it  before  the  statue  of  the 
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Virgin.]    There,  'twill  be  shining  out  into  the  dark, 
too. 

[During  the  preceding  speech  ELathleen  moves 
about  the  room  apparently  looking  for  something. 
She  is  singing  under  her  breath.] 

Kathleen.  Where  will  I  be  finding  Shaun's  coat, 
Mother  o '  mine  ? 

The  Mother.  In  the  cupboard  there.  Surely,  I 
put  it  in  there  in  sorrow  and  sadness,  and  it's  a  fine 
thing  to  be  having  it  out  again,  machree.  [She 
crosses  and  stirs  the  fire,  piling  on  peat  till  it  blazes 
bright.]  And  let's  stir  up  the  fire,  too,  this  night. 
[Kathleen  has  found  the  coat.]  'Tis  a  blaze  such 
as  he  hasn't  seen  in  many  a  day  the  soldier '11  find 
an'  he  coming  back  this  way — and  a  fine  bowl  o'  tay 
he'll  have,  too.  [Turning  she  sees  Kathleen  rip- 
ping the  lining  with  a  knife.]  Whatever  are  you 
doing,  Kathleen  mavrone?  [Kathleen  laughs  hap- 
pily, humming.] 

The  Mother.  Is  it  innocent  you  are  from  the  hap- 
piness to  be  destroying  a  fine  coat  entirely? 

Kathleen.     [Raising  her  head.]    It's  for  Shaun. 

The  Mother.    For  Shaun! 

Kathleen.  It's  here  he's  hid  his  wallet  and  he's 
wanting  it  before  morning — 'twas  in  the  letter. 

The  Mother.  Now,  what  a  place  to  keep  it,  the 
careful  spalpeen! — but  what  can  he  want  of  it — to 
give  money  to  one  of  those  rascally  keepers,  do  you 
suppose  ? 

Kathleen.  Very  like — here  it  is.  [Drawing  out 
a  flat,  worn  leather  wallet.]  And  what  Shaun  wants 
he  shall  have,  eh.  Mother? 

The  Mother.  That  he  must.  Oh,  you're  lovely 
with  happiness,  mavoumeen.  Now  do  be  eating  a 
bit.    [Kathleen  smiles  and  sits  at  the  table.]  Would 
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you  want  lumps  in  your  stirabout  and  it  cold?  [The 
Mother  picks  up  the  wallet.]  It's  none  too  heavy! — 
I  know.  [She  crosses  to  the  cupboard,  lifts  down  a 
china  sugar  bowl  and  brings  it  to  the  table.] 

Kathleen.  Now,  don 't  do  that,  Mother.  Shaun's 
not  needing  more  money  than  he  has  there. 

The  Mothek.  And  why  shouldn't  I — haven't  I 
got  back  my  boy,  the  pride  of  my  life ! 

Kathleen.  But  you've  been  savin'  it.  Mother, 
and  savin's  no  easy  thing.  Look,  I'll  count  and  see 
what  Shaun  has.  [As  the  Mother  is  emptying  her 
savings  from  the  sugar  bowl  and  counting  it  into 
piles,  mostly  coppers,  Kathleen  shakes  out  the 
money  from  the  wallet.  A  folded  slip  of  paper  falls 
at  her  feet.  She  counts  the  money.]  Three  shill- 
ings, four  pence.  Mother — that's  plenty,  and  you 
know  it.  [The  Mother  smiles  and  leaving  the  coins 
stacked  on  the  table  replaces  the  sugar  bowl.  Kath- 
leen stoops  and  picks  up  the  paper,  unfolding  it  and 
cries]  Oh! 

[She  looks  at  it  an  instant  and  rising,  picks  up  her 
shawl  and  the  wallet.] 

KIathleen.  I'U  be  taking  Shaun  down  what  he's 
wanting  quickly.  Mother. 

The  Mother.  Surely,  you're  not  going  all  the 
way  down,  and  it  so  bitter  without,  mavourneen. 
Why,  wasn't  I  telling  you  of  how  the  soldier's  coming 
back  kindly  for  that  very  purpose  of  taking  some- 
thing to  Shaun.     He  '11  be  here  any  time,  now. 

Kathleen.    It's  myself  must  be  going. 

The  Motheb.  No,  no,  acushla,  you  've  done  enough 
the  day — go  now  and  sleep  to  be  blooming  like  the 
rose  you  are  for  your  Shaun — isn't  that  what  he's 
always  calling  you,  "Eoisin  dubh"?  No  girl  was 
ever  better  loved. 
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Kathleen.  [Nervous  and  apprehensive.]  I  must 
go  down,  Mother,  and  that  now. 

The  Mother.  No,  no,  surely.  The  soldier  will 
be  here. 

Kathleen.  [Impatiently.]  And  that's  what  I 
don't  want — would  you  be  giving  him  this.  [Show- 
ing the  paper.] 

The  Mother.  And  why  not,  he 's  a  big  samachaun 
with  a  fine  honest  face. 

Kathleen.  [Whispers  intensely.]  It's — it's  the 
list,  Mother. 

The  Mother.  [Looking  hastily  round.]  Be 
quiet!  In  God's  name,  hide  it  safe!  Where  was  it 
you  found  it?  Oh,  if  he  should  come  walking  in  now ! 
[As  Kathleen  starts  for  the  door.]  Where  are  you 
going,  girl,  and  that  in  your  hand.  'Twould  be  the 
hanging  of  them  all ! 

Kathleen.     I'm  taking  it  to  Shaun. 

The  Mother.    Is  it  that  you're  mad,  Kathleen? 

Kathleen.  [Levelly.]  It  was  in  the  wallet.  He's 
to  be  free  the  morning. 

The  Mother.  The  waUet ! — Oh,  Mary,  Mother  of 
God.  [She  drops  into  a  chair.]  My  boy — it  can't  be 
— my  boy.  [Kathleen  moves  toward  the  door.] 
Stop! 

Kathleen.     He 's  my  man.  Mother,  and  I  'm  going. 

The  Mother.  [Looking  at  her.]  Those  men  [in- 
dicating the  paper] — they're  free  now. 

ILiTHLEEN.  [With  determination.]  And  Shaun 
will  be — at  sunrise. 

The  Mother.    And  they — 

Kathleen.  [Her  head  high.]  We  love  each 
other. 

The  Mother.  And  would  you  think  to  keep  him, 
that  way? 

Kathleen.    Any  way — could  I  live  and  he  gone? 
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[The  Mother  looks  at  her — then  slowly.] 

The  Mother.  Yes,  yes,  mavourneen,  he's  yours 
now — more  than  he's  mine.  But  put  that  thing  out 
o'  my  sight.  I  haven't  the  heart  to  be  lookin'  at  it. 
— No — give  it  to  me.  I'll  read  it — surely,  it's  no 
matter  now,  maybe — I  don't  know. 

[Kathleen  gives  her  the  paper.] 

The  Mother.  I'll  go  to  the  light,  my  eyes  are 
bad.  [She  crosses  to  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  and 
picks  up  the  rush  light,  which  has  burned  low.]  Oh, 
the  fine  men !  [She  touches  the  light  to  the  edge  of  the 
paper;  it  flares  and  falls  in  sooty  flakes,  extinguish- 
ing.] 

Kathleen.    Oh,  what  is  it  you're  doing! 

The  Mother.     [Grimly.]     It's  I  that  know  well. 

KIathleen.  You've  put  the  rope  about  his  neck 
and  you  his  mother. 

The  Mother.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  see  him, 
my  fine  boy,  lying  cold  there  in  his  board  coffin  than 
to  be  lookin'  at  him  alive  with  the  black  spot  on  his 
soul?  Wouldn't  it  be  better  for  himself,  than  to  be 
goin'  away  somewhere  in  the  world  and  this  black 
thing  walkin'  by  his  side  all  the  day  and  standin'  by 
his  bed  at  night? — and  neither  him  nor  us  fit  to  say  a 
"God  rest  him"  for  the  poor  lads  that'll  be  gone 
tomorrow ! 

[Before  Kathleen  can  answer  comes  a  muffled  knock 
and  the  soldier  enters.] 

The  Soldier.  Well,  it  strikes  me  the  least  you 
could  do  would  be  to  have  a  light  in  the  window. 
Didn't  I  go  straight  by  the  place  and  have  the  devil's 
own  time  finding  my  way  back  up  the  road. 
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The  Mothee.  [Standing.]  Go  back  the  same 
road  you  came.  It  is  a  dark  house  and  there's 
nought  in  it  for  you — 'twas  only  the  one  rush  light 
we  had  and  that's  gone  out  entirely — ^but  it  won't  be 
long  now  before  the  sun's  rising. 

[The  soldier  turns  and  goes  out,  leaving  the  door 
half  open.  A  grey  light  appears  at  the  small  win- 
dow and  the  door,  a  bird's  note  is  heard.  Kath- 
leen sits,  her  head  bowed  on  the  table,  the  left  arm 
extended.  The  Mother  smooths  bach  her  grey 
hair  at  either  temple,  then  turns  and  lays  peat  on 
the  fire,  which  has  almost  died  out.  She  closes 
the  door,  ties  on  an  apron  and  begins  to  put  the 
room  in  order,  first  hanging  up,  unseeing,  the  coat.] 
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War,  by  Artzibaslief ;  Moloch,  by  Beulah  Dix ;  Moral, 
by  Thoma ;  The  Inspector  General,  by  Gogol. — 
Published  by  Alfred  Knopf,  New  York. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  little  toy  dogs  will 
always  be  fashionable,  but  let  your  mind  picture 
what  impression  would  be  made  upon  a  spectator 
by  allowing  to  enter  a  group  of  such  insignificant 
"beasties"  a  long,  lithe  Siberian  wolfhound.  Some 
such  effect  must  have  induced  Mr.  Alfred  A.  Knopf 
to  select  the  word  used  so  often  in  Russia  to  describe 
all  that  is  excellent  in  this  kind  of  noble  animal  and 
apply  it  to  his  series  of  publications.  But  Borzoi 
connotes  more  than  merely  canine  superiority.  Like 
the  French  epatant  and  the  Spanish  guapo,  it  sug- 
gests excellence  of  all  kinds.  So  the  publisher  of 
the  Borzoi  Plays  has  a  memorable  caption  and  a 
distinctive  trade  mark. 

As  the  demand  for  drama  is  so  variable  that  defi- 
nite plans  can  hardly  be  adhered  to  throughout  a 
long  series,  Mr.  Knopf  refrains  from  any  further 
statement  than  that  he  wants  to  keep  his  inclusions 
as  international  as  possible.  The  fifth  volume  to 
appear  in  the  fall  of  1917  will  be  a  translation  of 
Hadda  Padda,  the  best  known  drama  of  the  Icelandic 
author,  Godmunder  Kamban.  If  this  be  as  gripping 
a  play  as  Eyvind  of  the  Hills,  already  published  in 
English,  it  will  be  a  worthy  addition  to  the  Borzoi 
Plays. 

With  the  first  two  dramas  a  new  note,  of  "dif- 
ferent"  quality,   was   struck.     Three   volumes   of 
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fiction  had  prepared  a  large  lectorate  for  anjrthing 
from  the  violent  young  consumptive,  Artzibashef. 
Even  his  most  ardent  admirers  must  have  been 
surprised  at  the  clear-cut  directness  of  War,  first 
published  in  The  Drama.  Five  years  ago  this  trag- 
edy would  have  revolted  all  our  sensibilities.  We 
should  have  considered  it  a  contradiction  of  all  our 
boasts  of  civilization,  of  all  our  religious  petitions, 
as  an  exaggeration  of  aU  the  bestial  instincts  in 
man.  Today  its  horror  seems  almost  like  the 
restraint  of  Greek  tragedy.  Like  the  old  tragedies, 
it  presents  a  finished  story;  there  is  a  conclusion 
at  the  last  curtain  that  finishes  everything  for  the 
spectator. 

The  first  act  shows  a  happy  provincial  family. 
The  old  mother  potters  about  the  garden,  the  old 
father  mulls  over  his  campaigns,  the  young  son  is 
certainly  going  to  marry  happily,  their  closest  friend 
is  intending  to  withdraw  from  the  army  to  follow 
his  cherished  ambition  at  the  Conservatory.  Even 
if  the  married  daughter  Nina  has  to  hold  her  princely 
admirer  at  arm's  length,  she  is  in  no  great  danger 
of  succumbing  to  his  seductions. 

Look  on  that  picture,  then  on  this.  War  is 
declared.  The  violinist  is  killed,  the  young  son  is 
shot  down  in  the  trenches,  the  parents  are  shattered, 
the  full-blooded  young  wife  falls.  Her  husband  has 
been  wounded,  but  news  comes  that  he  will  return. 
The  tense  effect  of  that  final  moment,  with  its  sur- 
prising conclusion,  must  not  be  spoiled  by  narrating 
it  here.  It  must  be  read  in  the  play  and  realized 
upon  a  pictured  stage. 

If  War  tells  a  finished  story,  Moloch,  by  Beulah 
Marie  Dix,  brings  into  our  ken  only  one  cycle  of 
a  turbulent  vortex  which  swirls  forever.  In  this 
remarkable  drama,  from  the  hand  of  a  woman,  too, 
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there  is  something  bigger  than  human  beings ;  there 
is  the  sweep  of  all  human  nature,  although  one  finds 
even  this  term  unsuitable,  for  human  nature  has 
been  shown  to  have  so  little  relation  with  humanity 
and  humane  that  it  seems  fitting  to  identify  the 
power  which  demands  the  sacrifices  of  war  with  the 
old  pagan  god  Moloch.  Upon  the  stage  this  drama 
must  be  as  horrifying  as  the  short  "shockers"  at 
the  Grand  Guignol  in  Paris  used  to  be.  Lovers  are 
parted,  the  young  are  needlessly  maimed,  brutalized 
youthful  commanders  terrorize  noncombatants ;  a 
mild-natured  woman,  deranged  by  unreasonable 
slaughter,  murders  a  sleeping  enemy;  a  philan- 
thropic scientist  becomes  an  indiscriminate  aerial 
bomb-thrower;  a  good  father  tortures  a  wounded 
captive.  And  in  the  end?  The  victors  fall  out 
among  themselves. 

"We're  fighting  stiU.  .  .  .  God's  a  joke.  .  .  . 
Moloch  is  hungry  still  ...  If  they'd  only  stop  that 
damned  noise!  .  .  .  Marching,  marching,  march- 
ing! .  .  ." 

As  a  preachment  against  war  this  play  is  effective, 
but  it  passes  out  of  art  into  photographic  realism, 
or  if  you  prefer  the  French  term,  naturalism. 

It  is  a  great  relief  to  turn  from  these  two  plays 
to  the  two  comedies  of  this  series.  Ludwig  Thoma's 
Moral,  translated  by  Charles  Eecht,  would  have  been 
more  diverting  had  it  been  done  in  English  sooner 
after  its  production  in  German.  Like  all  the  com- 
positions of  the  editor  of  Simplicissimus,  it  is  clear- 
cut,  direct,  biting  satire.  But  in  its  characterization 
it  is  not  novel ;  the  social  hypocrite  posing  as  a  moral 
reformer  is  almost  a  stock  figure.  The  plot  is  too 
obvious  for  any  sophisticated  audience.  As  early 
as  before  the  end  of  the  first  act  any  spectator  would 
know  that  all  the  members  of  the  Suppression  of 
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Vice  Society  were  going  to  be  implicated  because 
of  the  arrest  of  the  Hauteville  woman,  and  before 
the  second  act  is  half  through  he  would  predict  that 
after  all  the  excitement  nothing  would  happen.  The 
play  is  a  little  too  well  made;  the  construction  is 
quite  apparent.  It  must  not  be  assumed  from  this 
that  it  does  not  act  well,  for  it  does,  giving  to  every 
member  of  the  cast  some  rare  opportunities.  The 
play's  chief  claim  to  attention  is,  however,  its  univer- 
sality, for  there  is  not  a  city  or  town  in  the  world 
where  "pillars  of  society"  are  held  in  esteem  which 
<pould  not  be  clarified  by  a  presentation  of  this 
drama,  if  there  were  to  be  a  subsequent  application 
of  the  principles  enunciated  by  the  author. 

If  there  ever  was  a  play  which  both  its  nation 
and  the  world  at  large  accepted  as  the  delineation 
of  a  people,  that  play  is  Gogol's  The  Inspector 
General.  Ever  since  1834  this  delightful  farce- 
comedy  has  been  winning  more  and  more  readers, 
more  and  more  admirers,  so  that  its  inclusion  ia 
a  series  of  distinctive  plays  is  almost  a  necessity. 
Repeated  readings  did  not  impair  the  delight  of  the 
only  performance  the  present  reviewer  saw,  and 
that  production  took  away  none  of  the  keen  delight 
in  reading  Mr.  Thomas  Seltzer's  version.  This 
version,  by  the  way,  is  worthy  of  commendation  in 
every  respect  save  one.  Plays  in  English  do  not 
mark  a  new  scene  at  the  entrance  or  exit  of  a 
character.  Translators  should  not  merely  make 
reproductions  of  plays  from  foreign  languages ;  they 
should  insert  entrances  and  exits  for  the  reader. 
Thus  act  two  of  The  Inspector  General  should  not 
have  ten  scenes,  nor  act  four  have  sixteen  scenes. 

Aside  from  this  annoyance,  which  forces  one  to 
keep  lists  of  characters  in  mind,  The  Inspector 
General  is   a   joy  forever.     It  was  novel  and  it 
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remains  so ;  it  is  clever  in  its  depiction  of  stupidity, 
corrective  in  its  exposition  of  corruption,  keen  in 
its  characterization,  generous  in  its  humor.  Gogol 
in  this  drama,  as  in  his  similarly  conceived  Dead 
Souls,  does  not  laugh  at  Russians,  he  laughs  with 
them.  Rascals  all  the  characters  may  be,  but  what 
delightfully  simple  rascals!  Why  shouldn't  they 
be?  "That's  the  way  God  made  the  world,  and  the 
Voltairean  free-thinkers  can  talk  about  it  all  they 
like;  it  Avon't  do  any  good." 

It  is  difficult  for  a  long  series  to  maintain  a  level 
of  even  excellence,  but  after  a  standard  is  established 
the  ups  may  ascend  as  high  as  possible,  provided 
the  downs  do  not  sink  too  low.  The  Borzoi  Plays 
have  so  far  preserved  a  high  average.  If  future 
issues  are  as  distinctive,  the  series  should  become 
as  valuable  as  those  old  treasuries  of  Cumberland 
and  Dodsley. 

Clabence  Stratton. 


THE  EISE  OF  AMATEUR  DRAMA 


HE  dramatic  wave,  for  a  long  time  rolling 
on  and  gathering  force,  is  now  breaking 
over  all  the  country  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, in  the  writing  and  producing  of 
plays,  in  little  theatres,  and  in  school 
education. 
To  any  one  interested,  there  is  almost 
no  limit  to  the  possibilities  for  drama,  especially  in  a 
large  city — lectures,  plays,  rehearsals,  amateur  activ- 
ities of  every  sort.  A  universal  desire  for  self-ex- 
pression is  forcing  itself  to  the  surface,  and  the  form 
it  is  taking  just  now  is  the  dramatic.  Whether  this 
is  a  fad  of  the  hour,  or  a  real  need  that  has  been 
developing  and  is  just  beginning  to  show  itself,  noth- 
ing but  time  will  tell ;  but  it  has  come  with  such  force 
and  is  growing  with  such  steady  persistency  that  it 
does  not  seem  a  fad. 

The  teaching  of  dramatics  is  comparatively  new  in 
education.  AU  children  love  to  pretend ;  in  many  lit- 
tle children  of  the  slums,  the  make-believe  life  is  the 
happiest  life  they  have.  Now  educational  dramatics 
steps  in  and  says — ^why  not  give  them  something 
worthwhile  to  pretend,  something  that  will  lift  their 
ideals  and  morals  ?  A  young  girl  taking  the  part  of  a 
princess  in  a  play,  given  by  the  Educational  Dramatic 
League  of  New  York,  came,  for  the  first  few  re- 
hearsals, with  her  face,  neck  and  hands  dirty  and  ill 
kept.  The  dramatic  director  wisely  said  nothing,  but, 
as  the  play  developed,  her  inner  desire  really  to  be 
the  princess,  with  beauty  of  soul  and  body,  developed 
in  this  little  girl  of  the  slums  an  ideal,  and  before 
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many  rehearsals  she  came  with  a  clean  body;  thus, 
the  educator  thinks  that  such  participation  raises  the 
children  both  morally  and  physically,  and  enables 
them  to  express  themselves  through  the  medium  of  a 
good  character,  while  the  youngsters  themselves 
think  it  all  wonderful  play. 

On  Grand  Street  in  New  York,  east  of  the  Bowery, 
there  is  a  perfect  Little  Theatre,  built  by  two  young 
girls  of  means,  who  give  not  only  their  money  but  all 
their  time  towards  the  producing  of  good  plays,  acted 
by  members  of  the  community  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community.  The  admission  is  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  cents.  They  have  a  clever  staff  of  young  men 
and  women  as  directors,  stage  manager,  scene  and 
costume  designers.  Before  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  had  even  advertised  its  Russian  Ballet, 
these  players  had  all  their  costumes  made  and  had 
been  rehearsing  for  some  time  for  the  Russian  Ballet 
Petrouchka.  It  was  most  artistically  given,  scenery 
and  costumes  were  beautiful,  and  the  dancing  cleverly 
done.  Later  in  the  winter  they  gave  a  play  by  Lord 
Dunsany,  A  Night  at  an  Inn,  in  such  a  way  that  it 
caused  a  real  sensation;  the  papers  were  full  of  it, 
and  every  night  while  it  was  running  Grand  Street 
was  packed  with  the  almost  unknown  limousine  from 
uptown.  The  night  that  Neighborhood  House  does 
not  give  plays  it  furnishes  moving  pictures  which  are 
censored ;  the  admission  for  them  is,  of  course,  much 
less.  So,  these  people  of  the  East  Side  have  brought 
to  them  good  plays  and  good  dancing  and  good 
pictures,  which,  if  it  were  not  for  this  local  play- 
house, would  be  displaced  by  cheap  sensational  melo- 
drama or  burlesque. 

On  West  Twenty-third  Street — ^very  far  west — 
there  recently  started  another  theatre  of  this  same 
idea.    The  young  man  who  was  most  prominent  in 
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promoting  it  told  me  that  the  people  in  that  quar- 
ter, unwilling  to  take  the  trouble  or  pay  the  carfare 
to  come  over  to  the  East  Side  for  their  entertain- 
ment, but  wanting  some  place  where  they  could  go  in 
the  evening  to  be  amused,  were  most  enthusiastic 
over  having  a  theatre  of  their  own  where  they  could 
see  a  good  play  at  a  small  price,  acted  by  members  of 
the  community.  The  actors  themselves  were  even 
more  enthusiastic.  There  are  many  communities  in 
New  York  alone  where  such  play-houses  as  these  are 
well  on  their  feet.  On  the  upper  East  Side,  in  the 
Yiddish  quarter,  there  is  one  far  famed  for  its  par- 
ticularly good  productions  and  for  its  players,  sev- 
eral of  whom  have  achieved  real  success  on  the  pro- 
fessional stage. 

Down  on  Tenth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  in  the 
Edison  Building,  there  was  for  a  time  a  little  theatre 
caUed  "The  Thimble  Theatre."  This  was  different 
in  character.  At  one  time  it  offered  plays  by  Strind- 
berg,  but  the  audience  was  extremely  small.  It  was 
interesting  as  a  sincere  effort  of  a  small  group  of 
people  to  express  their  own  ideas.  Such  ventures, 
if  run  without  too  great  expense,  should  find  a  public 
which  would  support  them. 

An  innovation  in  dramatics  are  plays  given  in  the 
basements  or  adjoining  rooms  of  churches,  and  in 
one  or  two  instances  the  clergyman  himself  has  writ- 
ten the  plays.  Some  time  ago  the  Church  of  Messiah 
gave  a  peace  play  in  three  acts,  called  the  Wages  of 
War.  It  was  a  neutral  play  showing  the  conditions 
under  which  the  poor  must  live  in  war  time,  and  giv- 
ing a  picture  of  the  hardships  the  women  must  suffer 
while  the  wage-earners  are  at  the  front.  These  plays 
are  the  attempt  of  the  church  players  to  put  in  drama 
form  the  lessons  taught  in  the  pulpit.  The  move- 
ment is  interesting  as  showing  the  changed  attitude 
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of  the  church  toward  the  stage  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  St.  Mark's  in  the  Bowery,  under  Dr.  Guth- 
rie, has  succeeded  in  interesting  hundreds  in  the 
greatest  types  of  modern  drama. 

A  newer  organization  is  of  a  still  different  type, 
the  "East- West  Players,"  who  give  Yiddish  plays 
in  English.  The  significance  of  the  name  is  that  it 
stands  for  a  bond  of  understanding  between  the 
Orient  and  Occident  by  presenting  plays  of  the  best 
Jewish  writers. 

The  Washington  Square  Players,  the  New  York 
organization  perhaps  most  famous  throughout  the 
country,  began  as  a  small  group  of  almost  unknown 
people,  but  they  have  been  steadfast  and  held  the 
vision  and  worked  hard ;  now  they  have  discarded  the 
little  theatre  where  they  began  and  climbed  up  to 
Broadway  and  on  to  the  glory  of  two  branches  and 
a  western  tour.  Good  luck  to  them !  May  they  stay 
in  Nirvana.  Cormnercial  success  is  almost  unknown 
in  the  little  theatres.    May  it  not  spoil  them ! 

The  Stage  Society,  where  two  plays  or  rehearsals 
on  two  Sunday  nights  during  the  winter  are  given, 
is  well  worth  becoming  a  member  of.  An  example 
of  their  work  was  a  performance  of  Strindberg's 
Easter,  done  under  Mrs.  Strindberg's  direction  and 
staged  exactly  as  it  was  staged  in  Stockholm  under 
Strindberg  himself.  It  was  an  exquisite  perform- 
ance, given  by  able  actors  and  actresses. 

At  least  two  little  theatres  started  in  New  York  last 
fall.  One  called  The  9  o 'Clock  Theatre,  with  Helen 
Freeman  as  its  founder,  gave  for  the  opening  pro- 
gram. The  Chinese  Lily,  by  Paula  Jacobi,  The  Maker 
of  Dreams,  by  Oliphant  Down,  and  a  modem  com- 
edy, three  one-act  plays.  The  other.  The  Morning- 
side  Theatre,  endured  a  first  year  with  considerable 
success  up  near  Columbia  University.  At  the  same 
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time,  Butler  Davenport  opened  a  season  at  the  Bram- 
hall  Playhouse  with  a  play  called  Tangled  Lives. 

Mr.  Davenport,  besides  his  playhouse  in  New  York, 
has  a  little  open-air  theatre  near  New  Canaan,  Con- 
necticut, where  he  produces  plays  during  the  sum- 
mer. And,  speaking  of  open-air  theatres,  there  is 
the  most  fascinating  one  that  I  have  ever  seen  at 
Mt.  Kisco,  called  the  Brookside  Theatre.  It  is  owned 
and  managed  by  Mrs.  Leonard.  She  has  a  little  old- 
fashioned  house,  directly  on  the  road;  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house,  an  entrancing  garden  with  a  brook 
running  through  it,  old-fashioned  flowers  every- 
where, tea  tables  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected  places, 
and  a  stage  that  looks  as  if  it  had  been  there  for  cen- 
turies, with  stone  benches  for  the  audience  and  moss 
growing  up  through  the  stones.  She  gives  plays 
there  Saturday  afternoons  and  on  holidays.  Of 
course,  the  out-of-door  theatres  are  without  number. 
I  speak  of  this  one  as  being  particularly  lovely.  As 
these  outdoor  theatres  are  usually  private  they  are 
especially  beautiful.  Examples  of  great  interest  can 
be  seen  near  Los  Angeles  and  Detroit. 

A  group  of  players  from  the  Wharf  Theatre  in 
Provincetown,  Massachusetts,  have  come  to  New 
York,  too,  and  have  a  playhouse  at  139  McDougal 
Street.  These  players  receive  no  remuneration, 
either  for  acting  or  writing  plays.  The  feature  of 
their  work  is  the  excellent  one-act  plays  they  have 
inspired  and  published. 

With  so  many  little  theatres,  all,  or  most  of  them, 
wanting  one-act  plays,  the  question  arises,  where  are 
all  the  plays  coming  from?  I  saw  a  notice  in  the 
New  York  Times  a  little  while  ago,  headed  "Have 
you  any  little  one-act  plays  at  home?  If  so,  send 
them  to  May  TuUy,  Palace  Theatre. ' '  So  many  mag- 
azines and  dramatic  associations  are  now  offering 
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prizes  for  the  best  one-act  plays,  that  a  new  dramatic 
literature  is  swiftly  being  created  in  this  country. 

But  why  devote  so  much  space  to  a  consideration 
of  New  York  alone!  Because  New  York  is  typical 
of  the  development  throughout  the  nation  from  Prov- 
incetown  to  Los  Angeles,  in  great  city,  small  city,  and 
in  the  country. 

In  Chicago,  of  course,  the  best  known  of  the 
smaller  playhouses  is  the  Little  Theatre,  but  the 
seed  has  been  sown  and  the  crop  is  already  appear- 
ing. Miss  Elizabeth  Bingham  last  year  started  on 
Fifty-seventh  Street  a  Players'  Workshop;  it  had 
the  real  spirit  of  the  workshop,  doing  excellent  work, 
encouraging  writers,  players  and  scenic  artists.  Hull 
House  has  been,  for  years,  well  known  for  its  excellent 
and  sincere  work,  and  the  Sinai  Centre  and  Hebrew 
Institute  Players  are  very  interesting  groups  with 
real  talent.  They  hope  eventually  to  become  munici- 
pal theatres.  In  fact,  they  nearly  all  do.  It's  in  the 
air.  All  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  Aldis 
Playhouse  in  Lake  Forest,  I  know,  feel  a  real  debt 
of  gratitude  for  the  inspiration  that  they  have  had 
from  the  playhouse  there  and  the  real  joy  that  they 
have  had  in  it.  This  year  a  new  group  branching  off 
from  the  Fifty-seventh  Street  Workshop  has  taken 
the  old  quarters  of  the  Little  Theatre  and  expect 
to  carry  on  in  the  center  of  the  city  the  usual  activi- 
ties of  such  ventures  as  The  Philistine.  Near  Chi- 
cago, other  well  known  Little  Theatres  are  the  one 
at  South  Bend,  called  Our  Little  Theatre,  and  The 
Prairie  Playhouse  at  Galesburg.  The  first  is  inter- 
esting because,  though  it  is  a  development  in  the  high 
school,  it  has  exercised  influence  throughout  the  city. 
(See  The  Drama  for  Febniary,  1917.)  The  second 
is  particularly  interesting  as  an  attempt  to  bring  a 
Little  Art  Theatre  into  a  small  city.    It  differs  from 
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the  North  Dakota  Country  Theatre,  because  it  isn't 
affiliated  or  associated  with  any  educational  alliance. 
Three  of  Professor  Baker 's  class  at  Harvard  started 
it.  One  of  these  men,  a  graduate  from  Knox  College 
in  Galesburg,  realized  that  that  city  of  25,000  people 
had  never  had  good  plays,  seldom  any  plays  at  all — 
occasionally  very  poor  one-night  stand  entertain- 
ments. So  these  three  men  banded  together  with  a 
capital  of  a  little  over  six  hundred  dollars  and  went 
to  Galesburg  in  the  fall,  leased  an  old  saloon  called 
The  White  House,  in  a  disreputable  part  of  town 
(they  couldn't  afford  to  come  to  the  better  part), 
freely  advertised  that  there  had  been  several  mur- 
ders committed  there,  painted  it  white,  inside  and 
out,  put  up  a  stage,  made  entrances  from  a  stairway 
in  the  back,  painted  the  scenery,  worked  out  the 
electric  lighting,  collected  a  company,  drilled  them, 
and  opened  the  playhouse  with  a  bill  of  three  one- 
act  plays — Sea  Pride,  which  they  wrote  themselves, 
Dunsany's  The  Glittering  Gate,  and  At  Sloosky's 
by  Winifred  Hawkridge,  and  served  coffee  between 
acts.  They  charged  seventy-five  cents  a  ticket,  and 
before  the  winter  was  over,  had  made  the  playhouse 
an  embryonic  success. 

The  Drama  for  rural  cormnunities  is  fast  becom- 
ing a  big  factor  in  the  life  of  the  country  people. 
Their  cry  has  always  been:  "Let  us  make  and  save 
enough  money  to  go  to  the  towns  and  cities,  where  we 
can  see  something  and  do  something  and  amuse  our- 
selves. ' '  Professor  Arvold  of  Fargo,  North  Dakota, 
lectured  last  winter  at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia, 
on  The  Little  Country  Theatre  which  he  started. 
His  pupils  had  taken  a  dingy  old  chapel  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Agricultural  College  and  remod- 
eled it  into  a  playhouse.  The  decorations  were 
extremely  simple,  the  color  scheme  being  green  and 
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gold.  This  little  theatre  was  meant  for  a  model  for 
all  rural  community  theatres  in  North  Dakota  and 
the  rest  of  America.  To  quote  Professor  Arvold, 
"the  real  purpose  is  to  use  the  drama,  and  all  that 
goes  with  the  drama,  as  a  sociological  force  in  getting 
people  together  and  acquainted  with  each  other,  so 
that  they  may  find  out  the  hidden  life  forces  of  Na- 
ture itself.  Instead  of  making  the  drama  a  luxury 
for  the  classes,  its  aim  is  to  make  it  an  instrument 
for  the  enlightenment  and  enjoyment  of  the  masses." 
He  then  went  on  to  say  how  it  had  held  the  scattered 
community  together,  and  of  the  tremendous  interest 
that  everyone  had  taken  in  it.  They  sent  to  the 
Drama  League  for  their  plays,  literature,  and  the 
like,  and  used  as  models  for  their  costumes,  covers 
of  old  magazines,  posters  and  advertisements.  He 
told  how  interesting  it  was  to  see  the  developing  of 
taste,  as  time  went  on;  at  first  the  universal  choice 
was  for  melodrama  thrillers  and  cheap  sentiment, 
but  now  the  demand  is  for  nothing  but  Bernard  Shaw, 
Galsworthy,  and  others  of  that  order. 

A  theatrical  man  in  New  York  said  last  winter 
that  he  thought  the  amateur  theatricals  in  the  West 
were  a  serious  menace  to  the  theatrical  business 
there,  and  that  the  managers  would  have  to  brace 
up  considerably  to  meet  the  emergency.  The  trouble 
is,  he  said,  "we  only  send  out  our  poorest  companies 
through  the  small  western  towns,  and  we've  got  to 
come  to  realize  that,  through  their  amateur  dramatic 
clubs,  the  standard  of  the  far  West  is  changing  and 
we've  got  to  come  up  to  their  ideals  or  lose  out.  There 
is  hardly  any  city  or  town  now.  East  or  West,  that 
has  not  its  own  dramatic  clubs,  workshops,  or  what- 
ever they  may  be  called,  and  belonging  to  these  are 
men  and  women  of  brains  and  intelligence — no  won- 
der the  standard  is  being  raised.    It  is  a  fact  that  the 
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"West  has  better  amateur  actors  than  the  East,  and 
one  reason  given  is  that  they  place  more  emphasiB 
on  the  importance  of  oratory  and  English  expression 
in  the  small  colleges  in  the  West ;  and  partly  it  is  tem- 
perament, so  they  say. 

Little  Theatres  spring  up  like  mushrooms  over 
night;  thus  it  is  impossible  even  to  catalogue  more 
than  a  few  of  the  many.  However,  I  would  like  to 
mention  before  I  close,  because  it  represents  still  an- 
other phase  of  amateur  drama,  a  very  interesting 
welfare  entertainment  that  was  given  in  Greenwich, 
Connecticut,  that  is,  a  play  written  by  members  of 
the  outside  branch  of  the  Mutual  Welfare  League  of 
Sing  Sing  Prison,  and  acted  by  ex-convicts.  The  play 
was  staged  and  directed  by  Madame  Alberti,  a  well 
known  teacher  and  director  in  New  York,  and  given 
in  Mrs.  John  H.  Flagler's  house.  There  were  eight 
hundred  people  present,  and  the  proceeds  of  over  a 
thousand  dollars  was  devoted  to  educational  work 
at  Sing  Sing. 

So  far,  good  plays  have  usually  been  brought  to 
the  people  in  local  communities.  Though  these  have 
proved  to  be  a  great  success,  now  it  seems  to  me 
that  what  those  who  are  vitally  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject want,  and  should  have,  is  a  municipal  theatre  in 
every  city — good  plays  acted  by  good  actors  and  ac- 
tresses, for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  at  a  price 
that  the  people  could  afford.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  with  an  endowment  of  perhaps  twenty  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  a  really  able  stock  company  can  be 
formed  and  opened  to  the  public  at  not  more  than 
twenty-five  cents  admission  and  pay  for  itself.  Is 
it  not  toward  the  establishment  of  such  institutions 
throughout  the  country  that  the  various  amateur 
groups  are  unconsciously  working? 

Louise  Shipman  Hubbaei/. 
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Plays,  by  Jacinto  Benavente.     Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York. 

The  modern  literature  of  Spain,  especially  its 
drama,  is  less  well  known  here  than  that  of  other 
countries.  Though  the  contemporary  drama  of 
France,  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Russia  is 
our  drama,  and  translations  of  Brieux,  Sudermann, 
Strindberg,  Bjornson,  Gorky  and  others  lie  famil- 
iarly at  hand,  it  is  not  so  with  the  drama  of  Spain. 
Therefore  the  appearance  of  a  volume  containing 
four  of  the  plays  of  Jacinto  Benavente,  translated 
and  prefaced  by  Mr.  John  Garrett  Underbill,  is  an 
event  of  moment. 

Jacinto  Benavente  was  born  at  Madrid  in  1866, 
and  as  a  young  man  studied  law  at  the  university. 
But  routine  study  palled  on  his  eager  and  curious 
temper,  and  he  gave  up  his  law,  traveling  for  a 
time  with  a  circus  and  eventually  becoming  an  actor. 
Later  on  he  assisted  at  the  formation  of  The  Art 
Theatre  and  in  the  foundation  of  a  Children's  The- 
atre. He  is  a  writer  of  fairy  tales,  a  translator, 
and  a  playwright,  experimenting  in  the  last  role  in 
every  genre  of  the  drama.  Jacinto  Benavente  has 
been  termed  the  last  of  the  modems.  Certainly  he 
brings  to  his  plays  no  theatrical  situations  or  devices, 
no  artifice  or  trick.  His  drama  is  the  drama  of 
experience ;  he  chooses  the  place  where  the  individual 
and  the  social  life  touch,  and  on  that  frontier  of 
moral  life  Benavente  is  at  home.  "  I  do  not  make  my 
plays  for  the  public,"  he  has  said,  "I  make  the  public 
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for  my  plays. ' '  Yet  Benavente  is  the  practical  man 
of  the  theatre :  "The  true  art  of  the  theatre  is  to  do 
good  business,  and  to  do  good  business  you  must 
do  good  art."  One  of  the  significant  things  in 
Benavente 's  art  is  the  keeping  to  the  medium ;  there 
is  no  break  in  the  illusion  of  life.  He  uses  few  stage 
directions  and  gives  no  descriptions  either  of  places 
or  persons ;  the  stage  is  set  by  a  keen  observation 
of  mental  processes  which  in  themselves  give  the 
environment — and  the  result  is  a  picture  as  vivid 
and  living  as  a  Zoloaga  canvas. 

The  four  plays  in  the  present  volume  are  from 
Benavente 's  later  work,  and  have  been  selected  to 
be  as  representative  as  possible.  His  Widow's  Hus- 
band, the  first  play  in  the  volume,  is  structurally  a 
farce  and  really  an  experience  in  provincial  psychol- 
ogy. The  action  turns  on  the  dilemma  of  Carolina, 
the  statue  of  whose  first  husband  is  to  be  unveiled 
the  following  day.  She  must,  of  course,  be  there  to 
receive  the  delegates  from  the  rest  of  the  province, 
yet  her  sisters-in-law  contend  that  her, presence,  to- 
gether with  that  of  her  new  husband,  the  closest 
friend  of  their  deceased  brother,  will  be  ridiculous. 
The  crassness  and  stupidity  of  these  people,  the 
sterility  of  the  provincial  atmosphere,  is  in  inter- 
esting contrast  to  the  facile  comedy  that  follows. 
The  Bonds  of  Interest,  first  printed  in  The  Drama, 
is  a  combination  of  fantasy  and  wit  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  which  may  easily  be  lost  sight  of.  It  is  a 
satire  on  the  duality  of  human  nature  itself.  Lean- 
der  and  his  good  intentions,  Crispin  and  his  expe- 
rience ;  Columbine,  who  is  too  young  to  resign  herself 
to  being  loved  without  loving;  the  ambitious  Poli- 
chinelle  and  the  rest  move  hither  and  thither,  delight- 
ful marionettes,  making  you  young  again  with  their 
absurdities,  yet  glimpsing  "that  something  divine 
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in  our  lives  which  shall  not  close  when  the  farce  of 
life  is  closed."  When  The  Evil  Doers  of  Good  was 
put  on  at  the  Teatro  Lara  in  1905,  ladies  prominent 
in  the  organized  charities  of  Madrid  arose  and  left 
the  theatre.  Yet  the  trenchant  wit  of  this  satire  on 
complacency  is  not  really  directed  against  piety  or 
organized  charity — Benavente  is  only  exposing  our 
innate  inconsistencies  in  all  their  contradictions. 
Versatile  and  penetrating  as  he  shows  himself  in 
these  three  plays,  it  is  in  the  last  one  of  the  volume 
that  he  is  greatest.  La  Malquerida  is  a  tragedy 
poignant  and  profound.  The  baring  of  souls,  the 
realizations  of  unguessed  motives,  follow  one  upon 
another  until  the  tragedy  reaches  Strindbergian 
blackness.  The  motif  is  the  tender  love  between  a 
mother  and  daughter,  both  of  whom  love  the  same 
man,  the  one  consciously,  the  other,  till  near  the  end, 
unconsciously.  He  is  the  girl's  stepfather.  Only 
after  he  has  put  two  of  the  daughter's  suitors  out  of 
the  way  does  the  truth  come  to  the  mother  and,  more 
terribly,  to  the  girl.  Protecting  the  man,  she  turns 
against  her  mother,  only  to  be  overwhelmed  by  that 
greatest  of  loves  which,  as  the  woman,  shot  by  her 
husband,  Ues  dying  in  her  daughter's  arms,  cries 
out,  "This  man  cannot  harm  you  now — blessed  be 
the  blood  that  saves." 

Monica  Bakry  O'Shea. 

The  Marriage  Game,  by  Anne  Crawford  Flexner, 
New  York :  B.  W.  Huebsch. 

The  Marriage  Game  was  produced  in  New  York 
City  in  the  fall  of  1913.  If  you  didn't  see  it,  you  may 
discern  from  the  printed  version  that  it  is  a  typical 
successful  Broadway  farce.  Its  plan  is  conventional 
but  adequate,  the  parts  grateful  to  actors,  and  the 
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point  of  the  play  well  taken.  It  holds  a  brief  for 
calling  a  spade  a  spade  in  marriage  and  for  admit- 
ting that  the  venture  is  in  reality  a  game  to  be  played 
with  tooth  and  nail. 

The  central  situation  is  that  of  a  bachelor  bring- 
ing his  sister  and  her  estranged  husband  together 
on  a  yacht  cruise  in  the  effort  to  reunite  them.  The 
minor  persons  are  two  other  married  couples,  in 
varied  degrees  of  modern  matrimonial  happiness, 
also  assembled  unknowingly.  The  fact  that  one  of 
the  husbands  was  given  to  understand  that  it  was 
going  to  be  a  strictly  "bachelor  cruise"  prompts  him 
to  do  the  alleged  conventional  thing  and  bring  along 
a  feminine  friend.  This  Mrs.  Oliver,  as  she  calls  her- 
self, is  a  professional  free  lance,  socially  and  sex- 
ually. She  proves  to  be,  however,  the  successful  min- 
ister to  marital  ills,  and  the  herb  which  she  prescribes 
is  the  doctrine  first  popularly  argued  by  Shaw  in  the 
preface  to  Getting  Married.  Mrs.  Oliver  tells  the 
group  of  the  afflicted  that  marriage  is  as  any  other 
partnership,  that  there  is  a  veneer  to  be  maintained, 
and  that  as  many  if  not  more  concessions  are  to  be 
made;  that  the  competition,  which  is  even  keener 
after  wedlock,  is  precisely  similar  to  the  strife  in 
the  business  world ;  in  short,  that  there  must  be  an 
immense  amount  of  cajoling  in  which  husband  and 
wife  must  meet  half  way. 

A  rather  clever  presentation  of  this  view,  with 
sprightly  dialogue,  distinctly  drawn  characters,  each 
with  his  foibles,  and  the  upsetting  of  dishes,  and 
the  eavesdropping  of  farce,  constitute  the  play. 

The  meat  of  the  writing  is  in  Mrs.  Oliver.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  play  she  is  somewhat  overdrawn; 
to  wit:  she  quotes  Disraeli,  alludes  to  the  Lady 
Godiva,  and  is  a  philosophical  courtesan  with  alto- 
gether too  good  reasons  for  her  mode  of  life.    She 
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is  as  polemic  about  her  convictions  as  if  she  lived  in 
Washington  Square.  Mrs.  Oliver  is  nevertheless 
interesting  and  the  superman  of  the  dramatis  per- 
sonae — so  we  forgive  the  authoress. 

The  Marriage  Game  contains,  by  the  way,  more 
red  blood  than  any  play  written  by  a  woman  in 
some  months  at  least.  Alfred  Eddy. 

The  Aristocrat,  by  Louis  N.  Parker. 

Plays  have  been  written  around  the  wit  and  cos- 
tumes of  the  martyrs  of  the  French  Revolution  before 
Mr.  Louis  Parker's  The  Aristocrat.  There  is  no 
particular  novelty  in  the  story  of  Louis  of  Alonzac. 
He  courteously  but  finally  refuses  the  offers  of  mar- 
riage and  rescue  made  by  his  daughter's  republican 
lover.  In  the  prison  scene, — the  revolutionary  mobs 
howling  outside  the  gates  and  the  guillotine  only  a 
few  steps  away, — his  judge,  once  his  servant  wronged 
years  ago  by  Louis'  brother,  condemns  the  duke  to 
live  and  the  daughter  to  die.  Louise,  however,  is 
rescued  by  her  lover  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  years 
after  a  reconciliation  is  effected  between  husband  and 
father  by  means  of  a  promising  boy  named  Louis 
Napoleon  and  a  childish  speech — a  time-honored  an- 
ecdote being  made  to  serve  as  denouement.  One  has 
met  before  the  various  persons  of  the  play, — the 
young  married  lovers  who  feign  to  find  relief  from 
excessive  tedium  in  their  arrest;  the  wicked  old 
duchess  who  spends  her  last  moments  playing  cards 
to  distract  Louis  from  his  daughter 's  fate ;  the  mar- 
quis who  feels  before  the  guillotine  as  he  felt  before 
his  first  assignation, — not  fear,  but  curiosity;  and 
the  bishop  who  does  not  hesitate  to  perform  the 
prohibited  mass  although  shuddering  at  a  spider. 

But  in  spite  of  the  familiar  groupings  and  inci- 
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dents,  The  Aristocrat  is  not  wholly  wanting  in  charm. 
It  is  not  only  that  one  remembers  fondly  the  gown 
and  lace  George  Arliss  wore  in  Disraeli  and  foresees 
further  charming  stage  pictures;  not  even  is  it  en- 
tirely that  here  is  another  character  part  ready  to 
such  an  actor's  hand.  Partly,  at  least,  it  is  that  we 
echo  Louis  of  Alonzac's  lament  for  his  dead  friends, 
— "All  gone, — all  gone!  And  with  them  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  life,  and  all  the  pleasant  wit  and  cour- 
teous customs.  We  have  waded  through  blood  to 
emerge  commonplace."  Glamour  surrounds  that 
vanished  graciousness.  Our  conceptions  of  its  wit 
may  not  be  original;  our  invention  in  the  matter  of 
peccadillos  may  be  limited,  but  late  eighteenth  cen- 
tury costumes,  a  hint  of  the  gallantry  of  the  period, 
a  mere  sketch  of  those  opponents  of  liberalism,  create 
for  us  a  romantic  escape  from  the  commonplace. 

Considering  the  lack  of  freshness  in  the  material 
of  the  play,  Mr.  Parker  might,  we  feel,  have  spared 
us  a  few  of  the  more  hackneyed  coups  de  theatre. 
Louis,  dozing  in  preparation  for  a  quail  pie  made  of 
pigeons  caught  in  the  square,  peoples  his  table  with 
dead  friends.  Beau  Brummel,  to  choose  a  single 
example,  is  not  beyond  the  memory  of  man,  and  the 
Beau,  starving  gracefully  in  a  garret,  called  up  in  a 
like  scene  the  splendor  of  his  absent  friends.  The 
device  has  the  sanction  of  frequent  usage,  but,  what- 
ever its  original  effectiveness,  its  interest  has  been 
dulled.  In  the  same  way,  the  lost  arm  has  figured 
before  as  a  patent  of  nobility,  and  the  pathos  sup- 
posed to  be  incident  to  the  appearance  of  children 
upon  the  stage  shows  strain.  Mr.  Parker  should  not 
force  our  leniency  too  far  towards  his  somewhat  worn 
wares. 
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Four  Short  Plays,  by  Charles  Frederic  Nirdlinger. 
Kennerley,  New  York. 

The  Four  Short  Plays  make  one  suspect  that  Mr. 
Nirdlinger  belongs  to  the  increasing  number  of 
dramatists  who  write  one-act  plays  not  because  their 
material  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  that  form,  but  because 
they  cannot  sustain  character  and  situation  beyond  a 
sketch. 

The  idea  in  Look  After  Louise,  "an  every  day 
tragedy,"  is  slight,  but  it  is  also  complicated.  Mr. 
Nirdlinger  acknowledges  that  the  material  does  not 
easily  accommodate  itself  within  the  frame  of  the 
"short  play"  by  divitling  it  choppily  into  three 
scenes, — each  scarcely  more  than  a  fragment  of  con- 
versation. The  play,  one  fancies,  is  meant  to  prove 
Louise's  own  contention  that  a  woman  "can't, 
daren  't,  mustn  't ' '  accept  money  even  as  a  loan  from 
the  man  she  loves.  But  Louise's  personality  and 
love  for  Eric  have  not  been  unmistakably  enough 
established  in  the  beginning  of  the  play, — in  spite  of 
the  reinforcement  her  statements  receive  from  her 
virtuosities  upon  the  piano— to  make  her  alienation 
and  consequent  attraction  (according  to  the  terms  of 
the  play)  to  Stanhope  either  convincing  or  moving. 
The  notion  that  Louise 's  sense  of  obligation  to  Eric, 
which  cut  her  off  from  a  natural  acceptance  of  small 
favors  and  pleasures,  caused  her  disproportionately 
to  crave  them  is  rather  neatly  presented.  But  like 
the  rest  of  the  piece  it  is  obscured  by  the  omnipres- 
ence of  shop-worn  trappings, — cigarettes,  cocktails 
(to  be  omitted,  the  author  conscientiously  points  out, 
in  prohibition  communities),  and  the  philosophic 
valet. 

After  the  robust  farce  of  Shaw's  Great  Catherine, 
shot  through  with  the  usual  Shavian  reflections  upon 
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British  shortcomings,  Mr.  Nirdlinger's  Big  Kate  is 
a  pale  and  sentimental  performance.  Shaw,  in  his 
"Author's  Apology  for  Great  Catherine,"  said,  "Ex- 
ception has  been  taken  to  the  title  of  this  harmless 
tomfoolery  on  the  ground  that  the  Catherine  it  repre- 
sents is  not  Great  Catherine,  but  the  Catherine  whose 
gallantries  provide  some  of  the  lightest  pages  of  mod- 
ern history.  But,"  Shaw  asserts,  "Catherine's  diplo- 
macy and  her  conquests  do  not  interest  me."  It 
would  have  been  well  for  Mr.  Nirdlinger  if  he  had 
been  equally  rigorous  in  exclusion.  His  attempt  to 
provide  Noel  Vaughan,  Catherine 's  maitre  d  'Anglais 
with  a  diplomatic  purpose  completes  the  triviality 
of  the  piece.  The  important  mission  comes  to  light 
in  the  following  conversation : 

Catherine.  Twenty  thousand  Cossacks !  But  the 
Yankees  are  only  a  handful! 

Vaughan.  So  we  find,  your  Majesty;  quite  a 
handful. 

Not  to  question  the  effectiveness  of  this  particular 
idiom  upon  a  Eussian  Empress  (undergoing  elemen- 
tary drUl  in  English  oidy  a  few  lines  previously), 
this  single  example  of  Catherine's  astuteness  is 
hardly  impressive.  Stripped  of  the  humor  that 
makes  Shaw's  Catherine  intrinsically  the  dominating 
figure  of  his  play,  the  Kate  of  Mr.  Nirdlinger's 
devising  is  a  poor  creature,  delighting  in  theatrical, 
physical  cruelty,  fickle,  fond,  whose  love  affairs  are 
insignificant. 

Incidentally,  if  the  playwright  did  not  know 
enough  Eussian  to  supply  Catherine's  phrases,  he 
can  hardly  expect  his  readers  to  be  enlightened  where 
they  are  told  that  certain  sentences,  appearing  in 
the  text  as  English,  are  "in  Eussian."  Such  slack 
workmanship  is  hard  to  forgive  in  plays  whose  short- 
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ness  would  seem  to  call  for  finish  and  delicacy  of 
manipulation. 

The  Real  People,  "a  sawdust  tragedy,"  uses  the 
formula  of  loyal  bareback  rider  slaying  brutal  ring- 
master to  save  adoring  clown  from  said  sanguinary 
duty.  The  novelty  is  supposed  to  come  in  when  all 
this  tragedy  turns  out  to  be  the  rehearsal  of  a 
vaudeville  sketch.  Here  occurs  the  definition  of  a 
vaudeville  audience:  "They're  the  real  people  out 
there;  the  worried,  tired  business  man,  w'ot  the 
critics  write  about ;  the  poor,  overworked  housewife, 
with  a  raft  of  kids  at  home  to  look  after.  They  come 
here  for  their  romance — and  to  forget  the  dull  grind 
of  business  and  housework  —  but  they  want  real 
dray-ma!  not  faking.  I've  saw  the  biggest  stars 
leave  'em  cold  with  bunk :  Mrs.  Fiske  with  that  Ibsen 
sex  stuff — Arnold  Daly  and  his  Shaw  piffle." 

Whether  this  fine  "back  to  nature  and  melo- 
drama" appeal  is  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  upon  a 
vaudeville  stage  that  it  deserves  one  can  only  want 
to  judge. 

Aren't  They  Wonders  relates  how  the  susceptible 
but  sound  young  junior  partner  was  saved  from  the 
machinations  and  love  of  his  senior's  wife,  saved 
for  the  upright  and  efficient  young  stenographer. 
Mrs.  Torrey  is  pointed  out  to  be  the  kind  of  woman 
who  causes  her  husband  to  knock  down  a  man  whom 
she  has  encouraged  to  follow  her  and  narrowly  to 
escape  commitment  for  manslaughter,  so  that  she 
may  snatch  a  few  moments  with  her  latest  fancy. 
Mr.  Nirdlinger  is  obviously  attracted  by  vampires. 
Perhaps  he  is  an  advocate  of  moving  pictures  as 
well  as  of  vaudeville. 
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The  Return  to  Mutton.     By  James  N.  Rosenberg, 
Kennerley,  New  York. 

To  find  one's  husband  bumdrum,  to  tire  of  "mut- 
ton" as  a  continuous  diet,  and  to  go  away  with  a 
young  artist  who  calls  one  "rose  of  the  world,"  is, 
as  the  husband  in  question  says,  "always  an  inter- 
esting theory — though,  of  course,  not  novel. ' '  When, 
after  ten  months,  the  arts  stew  up  into  cabbage — 
which  Jane  cooks  herself — just  as  the  law  simmered 
down  into  mutton  (again  it  is  the  husband,  John, 
whom  we  quote),  and,  moreover,  Jane's  artist  lover 
does  not  expect  her  to  attend  the  dinner  that  is  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  his  attainment  of  fame, 
the  reaction  is  consummated  which  the  title  cele- 
brates. 

The  people  of  Mr.  Rosenberg's  unpretentious  two- 
act  play  are  pleasantly  conscious  of  their  unoriginal- 
ity,  but  what  they  are  about  is  to  match  their 
behavior  naturally  to  their  own  impulses  and  needs. 
Augustin  is  the  only  one  who  strikes  attitudes,  and 
that  is,  after  all,  what  is  natural  to  him.  John's 
appeal  to  Jane  has  a  ring  of  sincerity  to  it,  in  spite 
of  its  strain  for  clever  phrasing. 

John.  Aren't  we  good  pals?  Haven't  we  the 
same  tastes? 

Jane.  We  both  drink  orange  juice  at  breakfast, 
I  admit. 

John.  Don't  we  loathe  the  same  people?  The 
Vanderbocks,  the  Griswoldsl     Hey,  Jennie? 

Augustin.  And  you  both  enjoy  the  movies,  I 
believe.    What  ties! 

John.  Yes,  Augustin.  And  so  do  we  both  like 
the  windows  wide  open  at  night — no  matter  how 
freezing  it  is.    Do  you?    And  we  love  Beethoven, 
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beefsteak,  and  the  Bab-Ballads,  and  abominate  the 
opera,  and  dote  on  our  Sunday  afternoon  foursomes. 
Why,  we  even  like  your  pictures,  both  of  us.  I'm 
sure  you  are  with  us  there.  And  then  there  are  the 
stamps.  You're  not  throwing  all  that  overboard, 
Jane? 

Unfortunately,  John  does  not  rest  his  case  here; 
he  endeavors  to  clinch  the  argument  by  a  reference 
to  the  rent  of  the  couple  who  expect  to  live  on  "the 
big  things,  the  real  things."  Jane  is  decided;  ''It's 
all  up  with  you,  Gussie,"  John  says;  "you've  won." 

In  the  second  act  perhaps  a  little  too  much  is  made 
of  Augustin's  cold,  as  too  much  was  made  in  the  first 
of  John's  socks.  But  Jane's  game  endeavor  to  keep 
up  a  brave  show  over  her  bargain  and  the  squalid 
top  of  a  Venetian  palace;  John's  extreme  fitness 
after  a  holiday  around  the  world;  and  Augustin's 
obvious  relief  at  John's  reappearance,  come  out 
without  heroics.  The  last  scene  is  in  the  proper  key. 
John  has  definitely  objected  to  having  Jane  come 
back,  and  Jane  has  avowed  her  intention  to  depart 
in  the  opposite  direction,  but  they  will  just  have  "a 
baked  potato,  a  leg  of  mutton"  first,  because  John 
can 't  stomach  another  one  of  those  continental  table 
d 'botes.  And  Augustin,  having  brushed  his  hair 
with  great  precision  into  a  careful  disorder,  polished 
his  nails  with  a  chamois  buffer,  and  dropped  the 
kettle  of  cabbage  into  the  canal,  strides  from  the 
room  twirling  his  cane  and  singing  at  top  voice  as 
he  goes — 

"My  name  is — " 

Faintly  one  hears  John  and  Jane  laughing  together. 
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